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Life  and  Adventures 

of 

Nicholas    Nickleby. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCES  ALL  THE   REST. 

Thkrr  once  lived,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  county  of 
Devonshire,  one  Mr.  Godfrey  Nicklebv,  a  worthy  gentle- 
man, wl)o,  taking  it  into  his  head  rather  late  in  lite  that  he 
must  get  married,  and  not  being  young  enough  or  rich 
enougli  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  lady  of  fortune,  had 
wedded  an  old  flame  out  of  mere  attachment,  who  in  her 
turn  had  taken  him  for  the  same  reason.  Thus  two  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  play  cards  for  money,  sometimes  sit 
down  to  a  quiet  game  for  love. 

Some  ill-condifioned  persons  who  sneer  at  the  life  matri- 
monial may  perhaps  suggest,  in  this  place,  that  the  good 
couple  would  be  better  likened  to  two  principals  in  a 
sparrmg  match,  who,  when  fortune  is  low  and  backers 
scarce,  will  chiva'rously  set  to.  for  the  i.iere  pleasure  of 
the  buffeting  ;  and  in  one  respect,  indeed,  this  comparison 
would  hold  good  ;  for  as  the  adventurous  pair  of  the  fives- 
court  will  afterwards  send  round  a  hat,  and  trust  to  the 
bounty  ot  the  lookers-on  for  the  means  of  regaling  them- 
selves, so  Mr.  Godfrey  Nickleby  and  kis  partner,  the 
honeymoon  being  over,  looked  wistfully  out  into  the  world 
relying  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  chance  for  the 
improvement  of  their  means.  Mr.  Nickleby's  income  at 
the  period  of  his  marriage,  fluctuated  between  sixty  knd 
eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

There  are  people  enough  in  the  world.  Heaven  knows » 
and  even  in  London  (wliere  Mr.  Nickleby  dwelt  in  ihose 
days)  but  few  complaints  prevail  of  the  population  beinir 
scanty.  It  is  extraordinary  how  long  a  man  may  look 
among  the  crowd  without  discovering  the  face  of  a  friend 
but  It  is  no  less  true.  Mr.  Nickleby  looked,  and  looked* 
till   his  eyes   became    sore   as    his   heart,    but    no    friemJ 
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relieve  hi.  wwry  vSron  A  r^J^'"  ""t*^  i'"^«  ^^eri  to 
lone  upon  some  glJnTcoLfVT'u''^^-  ^*'  ««^«d  too 
by  loolcing  upon  a  dfrk^i  o  I^^^^^^^s  his  dazlled  sight 
everythin/th£r„^^r    '^ic"^^  ^^^'^^'^  tint;  fCt 

Jjd  ?ioomy  a   C,  ^at    he^  wo^ufd  ^^  ^^  ^  '>'«<^k 
description  refreshed  by  the  ve^TlJ     ^^''l  ^^"  beyond 
At  fenflrth,  after  fivry^rwr.„"l?^ '^^P^^^^'t. 

presented  her  husband  w^S^  a  Touol-^?'  ^'^^'^^^^  ***^ 
einbarrassed  genUemanr  mp?essed'^^ith  r"*'  *"^.  '»»«' 
making   some   provision    fo?  hf»    f-    m    ^®  necessity  of 
revolving  in  his  mind  a  lit?I«  ^     """i^'.  ^«'   seriously 
Insuring  hi.  life  wit  quarteJ-d^rrrt^  speculation  df 
tlie  top  of  the  monumwt  bvlSid.??.  '?k"  ^*"*"^  fr°n> 
morning,  by  the  general  nost  ^  k?  "if'u**'^"  *»«•.  one 
mformEimiowhSunde  mI'r.i^k''v.**?!:***'«<^  better  to 
•nd  luul  left  him  tlu»  bulk%f^L  mS?„^»^^^       ^^  dead. 
'"Ai^the  d"*  '^^iir  ^  Pounds^eiw  "^P^'  amounting 

|n1ri.''Hflre^har^^^^^^^^ 

been  christened  after  hfr"  o"*desD^L*i^*"'  ^^  (who  had 
•poon  in  a  morocco  case  which'^f  J  speculation  a  silver 
to  eat  with  it,  seemed  a  kind  of  •  .^  ^*  ^^  not  too  much 
^  without\lmt^eful  artide^f  ^^  T^  tl»  ^^'"?  b«en 

Godfrey  Nidcleby  couirarfiist  sl?c^^^^^  moutS,  Mr. 

thus  conveyed  to  him  cL  f^liu  '^^^^  believe  the  tidintrs 
they  tumeS  out  to  be  ^at^^'  examination,  howeve^r? 
gentleman,  it  seemed  had^in?.;^^?;^  ,  ^^  «"»«««  old 
the  Royal  Humane  Sc^ietyanj^^^^  ^ho»«  to 

will  to  that  effect  •  but  ?h-  *  1.."*?»  »ndeed,  executed  a 
fortunate  enough?  a  few  monti^J'^S''^^"  '**^^"?  b««n  un! 
poor  relation  to  whom  li^paid  1  wi^Sl^,^*^'  '^^  "^^  of  a 
shillings  and  sixpence,  he  had  ^'n  o  V."°?'*"**  ^^  t^*-** 
exasperation.  revoki.rf  H,-  k  *  *"  *  ^t  of  very  natural 
all  to^Mr.  Godfr^y^NU^ktb^^^^^  *  ^.°?»^»'  ^IdlSH 

indignation,  not  only  Sst  /£  aft>«?*l  mention  of  his 
poor  relation's  life,  but  fgL"L^^th«^*''^  ?*■.  "*^'"«  'be 
avowing  himself  to  be  savfd  Poor  relation  also,  for 

puSse^rsiSV^^^^  rar^aJU^^^'^??  N-'^^^y 
whither  he  retinKlwitirhU«.tf  "*7'"h»  »n  Devonshire, 
upon  the  best  inSelt  l^e  ciuld  i«A"*^  .',^°  ^^"^^''^n.  to  live 
and  U,e  Uttle  produce^uM^e"^:!;;^^^;^^^^^^^^ 
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two  prosperad  so  well  together  that,  when  he  died,  some 
ftfleen  years  after  this  period,  and  some  6ve  after  his  wife, 
he  was  enabled  to  leave  to  his  eldest  son,  Ralph,  three 
thousand  pounds  in  cash,  and  to  his  youngest  son,  Nicholas, 
one  thousand  and  the  farm  ;  if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a 
farm,  which,  exclusive  of  house  and  paddock,  is  about  the 
size  of  Russell  Square,  measuring  from  the  street  doors  of 
the  houses. 

These  two  brothers  had  been  brought  up  together  in  a 
school  at  Exeter ;  and,  being  accustomed  to  go  home  once 
a  week,  had  often   heard   from   their  mother's  lips,  lonr 
acw)unts  of  their  father's  sufferings  in  his  days  of  poverty 
and  of  their  deceased  uncle's  importance  in  his  days  of 
atfluence;    which  recitals  produced  a  very  different   im- 
pression on  the  two  :  for  while  the  younger,  who  was  of  a 
timid  and  retiring  disposition,  gleaned  from  thence  nothing 
but  forewamings  to  shun  the  great  world  and  attach  hiri^ 
self  to  the  quiet  routine  of  a  country  life,  Ralph,  the  elder, 
deduced  from  the  often-repeated  tale  the  two  great  morals 
that  riches  are  the  only  true  source  of  happiness  and  power, 
and  that  it  is  lawful  and  just  to  compass  their  acquisition 
by  all  means  short  of  felony.     '•  And.'^easoned  Ralph  with 
himself,      if  no  good  came  of  my  uncle's  money  when  he 
was  alive,  a  great  deal  of  good  came  of  it  after  he  was 
dead,  inasmuch  as  my  father  has  got  it  now,  and  is  saving 
It  up  for  me,  which  is  a  highly  virtuous  purpose:  and! 
going  back  to  the  old  gentleman,  good  did  come  of  it  to 
him,  too,  for  he  had  the  pleasure  of  thinking  of  it  all  his 
life  long,  and  of  being  envied  and  courted  by  all  his  family 
besides.        And   Ralph    always   wound  up  these    mental 
sohloquies  by  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  was 
nothing  hke  money. 

Not  confining  himself  to  theory,  or  permitting  his 
«^  fwi«  ™.?-'  *''*"  at  .that  early  age,  in  mere  alStract 
speculations,  this  promising  lad  commenced  usurer  on  a 
limited  scale  at  school,  putting  out  at  good  interest  a  small 
capital  of  slate-pencils  and  marbles,  and  gradually  extend- 
ing his  operations  until  they  aspired  to  the  copper  coinage 
of  this  realm,  in  which  he  speculated  to  considerable 
advantapre.  Nor  did  he  trouble  his  borrowers  with  abstract 
calculations  ot  hgures,  or  references  to  ready-reckoners  • 
his  simple  rule  of  interest  being  all  comprised  in  the  one 
golden  sentence,  "twopence  for  every  halfpenny,"  which 
greatly  simphfied  the  accounts,  and  which,  as  a  familiar 
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pi'ecept,  more  easily  acquired  and  niatnt-A  \n  .1.- 

of  reason,  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  more  for  one  dav  th»n 
five,  inasmuch  as  the  borrower  mii.ht   in  tXL  fc.      ^ 

just  the  same  principle  in  all  their  transactions    ^  °" 

trorn  what  we  have  said  of  this  vounir  gentleman   anH 

eifv^^f"!,*^'  ;^'""^*'°I*   '^"^   reader  will  "i.SdJaTely'con^ 
to^  ?h?lf  *=*'«?^i*''-'  «t  may  perhaps  be  inferred  U,at  he"s 
Tn^..  H  •^*~°^  the  work  which  we  shall  presently  bejrin 
To  set  this  point  at  rest,  for  once  and  for  ever!  we  Ken 
to  undeceive  them   and  stride  to  its  commencement 

he^.M^*'  ^f^'^'  l^}''^  ^^^''''•'•'  R^'P»'  Nickleby    who  had 
been  some  time  before  placed   in  a   mercantile   h^.? J  • 

London,  applied  himself 'passionrtefy  To  SSod  pursuit  0" 

XoS;fV;"f  J"  ^'.^•'^'V'^"  speedily  became  so  bS  and 

«^  -f  1;  -^^  *'^*^"''^  S"'«^.°^  '^'^  ^'•°'»'«'-  for  many  years- 
and  if  at  times,  a  recollection  of  his  old  plavfellow  broke 
upon  h,m  through  the  haze  in  which  he  lived--for  ^old 
conjures  up  a  mist  about  a  man  more  destructive  of  alfhis 

ctarS!!it'broi"Jhr/°  his  f- clings  thanXVumi  tf 
fjVr.  V  *  ^^'^o"?''    ^'o"P  ^'th  it  a  companion  thought 

th.1t  if  they  were  intimate  he  would  want  to  borrow  mcev 

^^A^'^'A  t  ^'*   ^*lP'^  ^'^ck\ehy  shruK'ged  WsTo^ders 
and  said  thmgs  were  better  as  they  were  »nou'<lers, 
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As  for  Nicholas,  he  lived  a  sinf^ie  man  on  the  natrimoninl 
esi.iiM  um.i  he  grew  Ured  of  living  alone,  and  then  h«  took 
to  wile  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  with  a 
dower  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Thi«  good  ladv  bore  him 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  when  the  son  was 
about  nineteen,  and  the  daughter  fourteen,  as  near  as  we 
can  guess— impartial  records  ot  voimg  ladieb'  ages  being, 
before  the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  nowhere  preserved  in  thi 
registries  of  this  country— Mr.  Nickleby  looked  about  hini 
Joi  ihe  means  of  repair.ng  his  capital,  now  sadly  reduced 
by  this  mcrease  in  his  family,  and  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

••  Speculate  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"Spec— u  — late,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  as 
though  in  doubt.  ' 

"  Why  not  ?  "asked  Mrs.  Nickiebv. 

"Because,  my  dear,  if  we  sAou/J  lose  it,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Nickieby,  who  was  a  slow  and  time-taking  speaker- "if  we 

M  p.Juf*  "'  ^e  shall  no  longer  be  able  10  live,  my  dear." 

*♦  Fiddle,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that,  my  dear,"  said  Mr 

icklebv. 

•There's  Nichol  ■","  pursued  the  lady,  "quite  a  young 
man-Its  time  he  .as  in  the  way  of  doing  someihing  for 
hnnselt ;  and  Kate,  too.  poor  girl,  without  a  penny  in  the 

^"r .     .  ^'"."^  °^  y®"""  ^^''Ol'^er '    Would  he  be  what  he 
IS  if  he  hadn't  speculated  ?  " 

"That's  true,"  replied  Mr.  Nickleby.  "Vervgood.  -iv 
dear.     \es.     I  wi// speculate,  my  dear." 

Speculation  is  a  round  game  ;  the  players  see  little  or 
notlung  ot  iheir  cards  at  first  starting  ;  gains  may  be  great 
-and  so  may  losses.  The  run  of  luck  went  against  Mr 
Nickleby.  A  mama  prevailed,  a  bubble  burst,  four  stockl 
brokers  took  villa  residences  at  Florence,  four  hundred 
nobodies  were  ruined,  and  among  them  Mr.  Nickleby. 

The  veiy  house  I  live  in,"  sighed  the  poor  gentleman, 
may  be  taken  from  me  to-morrow.     Not  an  article  of  mv 
old  furniture  but  will  be  sold  to  strangers  1 " 

This  last  reflection  hurt  him  so  much  that  he  took  at  once 
to  his  bed  ;  apparently  resolved  to  keep  that,  at  all  events. 
Such  things  happen  every  day."  remarked  Uie  lawyer. 

I  Cheer  up,  sir  ! "  said  the  apothecary.  ^ 

'•  You  mustn't  let  yuurscU  be  cast  down,  sir."  said  th« 
nurse.  '"■ 
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^CcX^^r^  •'"^^  '^  "**'  •«^~'  ^hem.**  whi.per«l 
tJ;S3{hSu^^^^       "^^  ^^'^  •  ^"y  «"«ht  to  do.-.d<kd 

to  find  that  hi.  f^n"  wJnt  LT^v^SLT^  concerned 
babbled  for  a  Ion*  ritM  i.h^!S\i.  '^  ''*?*^  ***^»  ?  ^o'  he 
of  hi.  broUier.  .n5  tirmer^  «  5"/*~~l**y  *"**  IfoodneM 
■chool  to«thir     -nJu  7f  ^  **'**  i"^»  ^'^"  ^•y  were  at 

CHAPTER  II. 

COMPANY  OP  VAST  NATIONAL  UITOW^^^"'"^     "'*'' 

fragm«i,t  of  a  skew«-,  and  dilplSJii^g  ,he  ^rf  .?o^f.  •" 

oiuwn,   WHO   sat   upon  an   uncommon  y  hard  stooJ   in   a 
sptcies  of  but  er*s   pantrv  at  th#.  »r./i  ^/*i:  *"   ^ 

alway.  had  a  p.„  ffi^  Uu'-^Z-wV.'.  t  ^^^^i  ^^, 
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.K«!\**r"^l?  •  i*^  memhen  of  th«  mver  proftiMtont  llvo 
about  Golden  Square,  it  i«  not  exactly  in  anybody's  way  to 
or  from  anywhere.     It  i.  one  of  the  iquares  tliat  fiave  b^n  ; 
a  Quarter  of  the  town  that  has  gow  down  in  the  world 
an3  talcen  to  letting  lodging,.  *  Many  of  Us  fi^sf  and 

h  i^Ci  i^?i-"i*''/"'"^;**?**'  ***  ""«'«  gentlemen ;  end 
Tut  aI  t**'****^?  **?"***?•  ''  ^  *  K««^  ^«o^t  of  foreigners. 
Ihe  dark-complexioned  men  who  wear  large  rings,  and 
heavy  watch-guards,  and  bushy  whiskers.  Tnd  wffo  con- 
gregate  under  the  Opera  colonnade,  and  about  the  box- 
office  m  the  season,  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  orders  are  g.yen  away-*ll  live  in  Golden  Square 
or  withm  *  street  of  .t  Two  or  three  violins  and  a  wind 
instrument  from  the  Opera  band  reside  within  iu  precincts. 
Its  boarding-houses  are  musical,  and  the  notes  of  pianos 
and  harps  flbat  in  the  evening  time  round  the  head  of  the 

o}°iS!i^^*^'"fi;  '^"^  K»*'dian  genius  of  a  litUe  wildemeM 
of  shrubs,  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  On  a  summer's 
night,  windows  are  thrown  open,  and  groups  of  swarthy, 
mustachioed  men  are  seen  by  the  passer-by  lounging  at 
the  casements,  and  smoking  fearfully.     Sounds  6f  gruff 

r°lf*f|P~r  """8^  V^^  .'""•»*^  »'»^»«^«  '^  evening's  silence ; 
and  the  fumes  of  choice  tobacco  scent  the  Sr,    There 
snuff  and  cigars,  and  German  pipes  and  flutes,  and  violins 
and  violoncellos,  divide  the  supremacy  betw^n  them,     it 

Lj?*J]f»?/°"  °^  ^J"^  V^  *"*°^*-  Street  bands  are  on 
their  mettle  m  Go  den  Square,  and  itinerant  glee-singers 

SSSndariw  ^'^  ^  *'  ^^^^  '**"  '^***'  voices^  within^  iU 
This  would  not  seem  a  spot  very  well  adapted  to  the 
transaction  of  business ;  but  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  had  lived 
there  notwithstanding,  for  many  y^s,  and  utVercd  ^ 
complaint  on  that  score.  He  knew  nobody  round  about 
and  nobody  knew  him,  although  he  enjoycj  the  reputaUon 
a  «^"S  ynmensely  rich.  ThI  tradesmcA  held  that^he  wm 
a  sort  of  lawyer,  and  the  other  neighbours  opined  that  he 
was  a  kind  of  genera  agent;  both  of  which  guesses  were 
as  correct  and  definite  as  guesses  about  otiier  people's 
affairs  usually  are,  or  need  to  be.  p«^wF'«  s 

Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  sat  in  his  private  office  one  mornina- 
ready  dressed  to  walk  abroad.  He  wore  a  botTl?rgrefn 
spencer  over  a  blue  coat ;  a  white  waistcoat,  gray  mixtur? 
pantaloons,  and  Wellington  boots  drawn  ovir  theJT  The 
corner  ot  a   small-plaited  shirt-frill  struggled  oCl*  a^  if 
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Mt^'nW^  Chin  H„,  en.  too 

handle  of  .  >„|d  repfiler  ii^'^M?  tlj?  .»^R^^  the 

He  wore  «  sprinkling  of  powder  unn^S- '^'^**"i  P*^'^^'*- 
make  himteir look  bJnevolen^.  k.Tv"..''"  ^'****'  ««  «'  «o 
pose,  he  would  perlmSs  h«vi  '^^  "'  u^  '''"^  ^*"'*  his  pur- 
countenance  also  fir'^!h?r.  *^°"*  **•"**•  to  powder  his 
wrlnklrs,  and  i^'hi,  Jw''"   ?;*'   something   ,V  its  very 

tell  of  cJnnFng  that  would /r'"'  "r*^'  ^'"^'»  seemeTfo 

HoWeverthi.^'nlrght'S'^'fheTre";' ^  'P"^*  «f^"'- 

alone,  neither  the  powder  no.    J       ' '  ."."**  »•  he  was  all 

had  the  smallest  iffe^"' "d   'r  brj""*'*''  "*""  ^''«  '-V** 
then,  and  are  conseauentI?n«k     •****•  "/°"  anybody  just 
Mr.  Nicklebv  cl^nH  -^    °  busmess  of  ours  just  now 

do»k..and:thr7w^ttim^"elrb^^^^^^^  "k'^'V  '-X  o'hi. 

an  air  of  abstractPon  UirouH?  the  rf^f  "'^«'^8^«««*  with 
London  houses  have  a  nw.i  i  .  .  "^'^  wmdow.  Some 
behind  them.  isuX  fen^J  "''t^'^  ''"'*^  P'ot  of  ground 
walls,  and  frowned '^^n"^'  «acks'o7c'h^^^  whitewashed 
there  withers  on,  from  yeaf  to  vil.  chimneys,  in  which 
makes  a  show  of  puttJn/forth  a^^t'i  *  *'"^P'*»**  '««»  that 
when  o.her  trees^l  ed  fh^rs   an^^ 

hngcrs  on,  all  crackled  and  smobl' J^^^^'"?  '"  ^^^  ''^on. 
«ason.  when  it  rep'als    he  'am.     '''^'^'  ^'"  ^''«  Allowing 
the    weather   be   pa^tiiulal  TeniaT'^nT'  ""^  ^'''^'''^'  '^ 
rheumatic  sparrow  to  chl^utf  in    •:     u^"    ^^'"P''*    «ome 
sometimes  c^II   these  da  kiJrJs    •  Lr?"''^.f ''•  •    P^°P'« 
supposed  ihat  they  were  evp/nl»„.    .gardens";  it   is   „ot 
are  pieces  of  unrecirrmed^rn5    "  fu '  ^"'  ''*ther  that  they 
tion^the  orig?nafSSe^d''No^ii^^^|;«^^  vegeta! 
in  this  desolat?  place,  or  of  turnJnor  !  *  ''""''*  °^  walking 
few  hampers,  half  a  dozen  hr«C^» '^  to  any  account.     A 
rubbish,  may'bethroM^,Tre™t"n  d/e'r*  *"^«^"'^'^  ''^^ 
in.  but  nothing  more;  and  theTe  fh.i     **'"^"*  ?"'  '"o^^* 
away  a^ain ;  ^he  damp    straw    f«k^  '■^'^^'"  *'"  '^^  goes 
moulder  as  it  thinks  nrnn./T    takmg  just  as   lon^    to 

^^.   and    slumrd'^eJeTb'^oVns' "nS^b'^ 

tHa.^re  scattered  mournfuJIy-^abo^^'^a'-!^:;  ,f  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

It  was  into  a  place  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby 
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tree,  planted  by  lome   formed  •,.?!'"?*»"  *  "^'''^ort^  fir- 

piecemeal.     There  wa*  nft»h;!«f *  ^  "^  before,  to  rot  away 
but  Mr.  NickIeS;%TsVrapp^^^^  '"  the  ob>c? 

contemplating  n  ^iilJJr^?:Lr  mem^^^  •"**-' 

conscious  mood,  he  would  hair  J.  .?" ''^*"' •"•  »nore 
the  rarest  exotic  At  UnL.i;  k-  ***'fi^"<^d  »«  bestow  ir>oii 
dirty  window  on  the  Wr^  h  *"•  t^**.  ^'•nd'red  to  a  ittJe 
cleric  was  dimJy  vis  We  1' d  Z".^*'  '^t*^*^  ^''«  face  of  he 
up.  he  beckoned  him  ,o'at?end'  ^^'^'^^  <^'^«"ci„^  to  C 

»tJLr(f:t,rht'td~^  ^'^^  clerk^oto/rthe  hi^h 
countless  gettines  oft"  anrf  «T^  "7*'-'*^*'**  "  '">fh  pohsh  bv 
Nickleby's  roomf  ?ie  was  "^Sn^j;''"'^**.''''"'*'^ '"  m7 
two  j,o,,^He  eyes.  whereoVone  iTs'a  fi^.t'i;'^^^^  '^'^'i 

nose,  a  cadaverous  face   nnH  « -.  %    r  .  ".*^"re,  a  rubicund 

allowable  when  th'y  suited  1,h„'";,^,°If'°lr^'^!*»''  '^'^^ 
for  wear,  v.ry  much  too  sm^|"°,3^^1'> '""^^h  the  worse 
sliort  allowance  of  butions    fhnf  ^'**"'*  "P^"  ^'^ch  a 

he  contrived  to  keep  thJm  on.  '  ^**  "^^rvellous   how 

in  a P^t^j'^'J^?^  ^.  No.^..?«sald  Mr.  Nicklebv, 
No^.gslaJ°«f^inet;^5^"e?.■^r"^y  "^'""tes   by  the " 

hin^^if.  st!bftiK.^'4^,t^^^^^   ^'-i^.  but  r^cili:;;!;:^ 

kno.^rjrwL'r<iu?eT' '' ^'"^  ^'••-   '^-''<'^^y;  "I  don't 

Not  wound  up. »  said  NoR^^s. 

\es..t,s.»saidMr.  NicUlfbv 

"Tha^"""^'  ^>'«"'"  rejoined  Nog^s 
J  liat  can't  very  well  ht>  »»  «.k       ^Vw 

;;  Must  be."  said  No^'^^    ^^"'"''^'^-^  ^^'•-  NJckf.by. 
in^ispli:r.'^peH[ap^lf/s''"'"'  ^""'"^  ^»»«  -P^a^er  hack 

end^'fPalf  d!sput'eT"witI.Tis"''  ^^  "'-^^  ''-  ^-^O",  at  the 
(Noggrs)  triump^hed;  Znd  (as \Tr'Z{  *°  ^P'^^  ^ha  h^ 
unless  somebody  spoke  to  hinif  Lu-^.  ^^^^  *«  ""yhody 
and  rubbed  his^a7,ds  slowirUfeaS  n.K^"""  '''^"<^^ 
the  jomts    of  his    finders    and   «n^.  **'^*'''  cracking 

possible   distortions.    ¥he'  incessa^.r'"  ■^'"'    '"'°   «" 

rouune  on  every  occasion.  Snd  t,ie  c     .mlT"""*.  "'^  ^'"'« 

•  "*®  c»...imunication  of  a 


I 
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fls«d  and  rigid  look  to  hit  unaffeottd  oyv.  so  at  to  m«b. 
k  uniform  with  the  othor.  and  to  rtrffir  It  fmaaliriSl 
fer  anybody  to  d«tonnin«  whm  or  at  Xt  he  wJ.  iffi'^* 
were  two  among  the  numerout  peculirritiee  ohK  SSlX* 

Mr.  NiSlfby?'  '*  *''  ^"'^"  ^•^^^  »»^"  ""^'"W"  -id 

"Public  meetin'g?"  inquired  Noggs. 

Mr.  Nickleby  nodded.  •«!  eipSrt  a  Uhm-  IW%.«  *k^ 
•olteltor  respecting  that  mortg^T^of  RudX^i^  If  iJ 
?>";•••;  all,  it  will  be  here  by  the  Sro  o^lock  deliilj 

l-roii,  ou  the  l^ft-hand  side  of  the  way :  if  thera  «»;«» 

"sZ^n^ATi  '"*!ii'"*'  r^  »^"«f  thVm*with7au^      ' 
woggs  nodd  ii  and  ae  he  nodded  there  cem*  •  ^^^ 

•'i^;  «<?«»>•".    The  master  looked  up  f"  ^W?  LS^ 

"At  home?"'  *^^''  ■•   '^°"«*'   »"  wpUiution. 

"Yee." 

"  To  anybody  ?  " 
••Yes." 

••  To  the  tax-gatherer  ?  " 
"No!  let  him  call  again.** 

••  I^??S^^''L7"*  *!i  ^'i  "'V'^  fir^nt.  at  much  at  f.   ay, 
1  thought  to  I »»  and,  the  ring  bein?  reoeeted    »•«♦  Ji 

•lie  door,  whence  he  pre«,ntly^re?Sr„!drStheriAg  iS' b? 

iiurry,    wno,    with    hit    hair   standintr  ud  in   »!«•«-   Aim 
order  all  over  hit  head,  and  a  W  nar^w  whftTLt^ 
tied  loosely  round  his  throat,  looked  aTif  hl^hlJ^ 

«,h;..  ^K?f^  Nickleby.-  taid  the  eentleman.  taking  off  k 
white  hat,  which  wat  to  full  of  Daoers  th7tltJ^.,}A 
scarcely  ttick  upon  hit  head.  "  Ser^Tn^  a  i,l«TS 
StTihi^'^*  A  S^  •'  '***  l^^**-  Sir  Matthew  Fu^lTtekS 
i^n,-i*"*'l  "J***  ^''*  members  of  Parliament  are^itiwlv 
J?™;??:,  '  u"^  •**"  ^^°  <>^  ^^^e*"  safely  out  of  b^ .  anJ 
h«ml"I^' r^.^  ""•?  "^  Crockford's  all  nl^ht.  has  j^ttJ^l 
home  to  put  a  clean  th.rt  on,  and  take  a  bottle  or  two 

°L'*^^K***^'  """^  ^*il  <*»^*inly  be  with  us  in  time  to 
address  the  meeting.     He  is  a  little  excited  by  last  Stht 
but  neyer   mind   that;    he   always    speaks   the   stronge; 
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Jjnprowd  Hot  MuiBn  «nd  cJumn..  R 'i^  M«««poliiai. 
D.fiv«r  Company.  crStal  ««'llli^  '"«f  "J"*  P""""""' 
tbouMod  thaiiTof  tonwund.  .?,h  .    S?.'-  '".**«  hundi»d 

Nid^*!:,1?>.'^  •«  •'  •  P«»i«».»  JJm,.  Ralph 

-."I'llJ  «i"Sa;;".'„r.'Sd"L:'^'  ?  t»  *""  «*•"• « 

ih.  ri^t  liro."  «M  Mr    aJSLT  ^u'^''  '""'•"r  out  at 
familiarly  on  the  ihouldw     "Si  ^^T^  ^  capit.li,t 

r.n»rka&.ma«,h.,dXifyo„riij2  "'*•  "**'  *  "^ 

^^^^  „-•  «n   noifffs  lupt  hi«  horses  and  hounds 

•'  yJJ'h*^';  "^^  the  other  carelessly. 
KM,    continued  Ka  dIi    "«nrf  »„. 
either :  bui  ha  equandered  l',l.  ,ul.     '  """^.  ''••"  "ffo. 
borrowed  at  interest!  wd   in  .hi?,  *"  T'i"*  "  anvl,„*W 
fool  of  him«If.  and  tC  a  S,^'  "«»    'u'.' ^o?"*-"' 
and  had  a  touch  ofparalvei.^l  .k,  ""  "",''  '»  dnnlcinK, 

amilS'n^'iS*?™'"""'"'  ••"»."«"  Mr.  Be,  „.y,  ,;,:, 

knoi"'  "■"  "P"""   R»>Pfc.    "«  couldn't  lend  it.   you 
*|Oh,  of  course  not,* 
"  But  as  I  wanted  a  clerk  n><tt  »h««    *^ 

«line/<^ll^U-''v.r'''Sni'£^^^^ 

rather  I..,  tfef^'  tU^Ss^'^f'T^',^'^  him  .or 
and  liltewiie  tailed    ,o    me,  *on   in    h"  ^^  "'  "■'««"  ! 
that  his  eccentric   taciturnhv  rend  ™rf  i,-'"'"^  chronicle 
valuable  person  in  a  place  "IrT^n^K  •,''"!'  ""  '»P«AMi 
of  which  it  wa,  d..hibl"no  ,„enSo„^&£*''^''°"•■ 
<rf  door-      The  other  gen.l.n.a"re.i'X^  rAli^ 


ao 
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cabtel;J;Se7i:;::i;"a'ft^^^^^^^^  --  tl.  hackney, 

forgot  to  mention  cirLnlunZ'k  J^'^'^^^   ^''    N*<^kJeby 

There  was  a  great  bust  e  in  RleK""""P°'^^''*"'- 
a.  they  drew  u?.  and  (it '^j'"^^J*i?P?«^^'«  Street  Wi.hin. 
men  were  tacking  across  the  rLn       j"^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  *»  dozen 

foSer^tirthr^opTi!.;^^^^^^^^ 

favour  of  the  United  MeVrLoV*^  V°"'"«^  PaHi.-.ment  in 
and  Crumpet  Bakint  and  p"*"  V"^''^^^^  »ot  Muffii 
capital,  fivrmillionsfin  fite  h"un  i"^i  ?^''^'^^>'  Company? 
ten  pounds  each  :   which   .,?  ''""^'•ed  thousand  shares   of 

blacrfi^^ures  of  co^  i^tabrizT^M^'V^^  forth  in  f^t 
"s  way  briskiy  upstairrreceivfn^  Mn  Bon ney  elbowed 
low  bows  from  the  waiters  who  sfoo  "'  P''^^''^**  '"^ny 
show  thesway.  and.  followed  Ly  Mr  N^u/il"  '"J^^'"^«  '» 
a  suite  of  apartments  behind  the  ^'ri!  u.^'  ^^^''^^  '"'" 
the  second  of  which  was  a  h„  ^  ^  f  ^"J^'**^  room  ;  in 
several  business-looWn^^opIe        ""'^'°°'^'"«^  ^^^le.  'anS 

Bonner^resemel  itiSf!"".^^,::^;^'^  ^'T^'^  ^>-''  -  Mr. 


and  nodded  sliglnlTS  Lc^oThef  "''""'""u*^"^^  "  Hear  '  " 
sp.nted  conduct  that  wis     j^^r'^.^,!^"-^  ^'  '^  say  what 

tevensh  with  agitation,   tori   fntn   ,i       '"°'"^"*' ^  ^'a'ter. 
»"^  the  door  own  with  i  .L  ?      u'^  '"°°'"'  ^"^    tlirow 
Pupkerl"  '*"  '*'''*'  *  «^«sh.  shouted,   "Sir  Matthew 

a  J  w^rttyrr^cl"^^^  ^'^-'-  ^^-^^s  for  Joy  • 

Pupker,  attended  by  two^^i  "f  memJ"  '""''l^'  ^'''  Matth?«; 
Irish  and  one  ScotcIVIh^m^linT^„^'L'''•' "'''^'"^"^  one 
so  pleasant  that  it  seemed  i^^r"f*  bowu.^r.  and  looking 
could  have  the  heart  tHote  Peat's.  T''*^'  W  any  ma? 
Pupker  especially,  who  had  ^^l^^f  "'*"".  ^'^  Matthew 
flaxen  wig  on  thV  top  ofTt  fell  in  ^  :°7^  ''^^  ^»th  a 
bows,  that  the  wig  threattned   n  hi  •    i  "f ''  "  P'«roxysm  of 

Pup..,  „.  „..  .wo  '^^^^zzh^^^^i:::, 
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in  three  little  sroim.  « 

R'nilemen  who  we-' J!f"  ""*  w  other  of  whi^h  .k 
M...hew   PupkerT  or  X°",„r'lV"»   term.  w,f  g« 

,<=•-'«  what  .hrirmio'n"  "oreo!^""^  '»  '"••^  "f^«" 
ak.ng    up   the    bill ;    »,^b    a    (bn      "■""""'   »««    "bout 

improved  Hot  Mui 
Delivery  Company. 

Meanwhile,   and   DPnH.'n^  «u  --'-« 

P«edings.  and  a  fair  dSf  of  ^i,*''''^"^*'"^"^  of  the  Drt>. 

satisfaction    by    various    hoots  anW    ^^.^^P'^ess  their  dis- 

^."^"'^^"ce   w,,^  having  niereat  m'^  *'^%  P^'icemen  ?n 
through     the    crowd,    but    fntert^Tn"**  *°  ^^^'^^  their  way 

^"n?eXT„|^'.i;r.^ite^^  ^  t  tat 

their  trunchlo^^::^--/-^^^  t5ot  Ti?^ 

Mr.  Punch,  whose  brilI,\nntiT' .?^  ^t^^ '"^'^nious  actor 
of  his  weapons  and  their  uL^k'^'^'  **°th  i„  the  fashion 
oc^sionally  follows.        '  "'^'  '^'^  ^'•^nch  of  the  executive 
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looking  behind  them,  and  uttering  vociferous  cheen*  th* 

PuXrtT  hTtwf  o7h^"^'^  ^?'^^"*^  whln'si?  M^tlhew 
jrupKcr  and   the  two  other  real   members  of  Parliamenf 

"  ^ch^oth'/rirh"''  !f'"'"i"«  If"""-.  •»" tSS 

lo  eacn  otfter  m  dumb  motions  that  they  had  never  ^pen 
"uWic"^""'  "«"*  "  """  '"  ""  who^e  ^urr^f  ,hd" 

buf 'si^"l?,.,i""*'  S'  'f  •  .'^''  "semWy  left  off  shouting, 
out  Sir  Matthew  Pupker  being  voted  into  the  chair  (hS; 

Sir  Matthew  Pupker  went  on  to  say  what  mui.th.hu 
2l^"P»  ?■>  '1»'  gr««t  occasion,  an^whM  m"st  b^^,h« 
occaaon  m  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  what  must  he  th, 
mu«  ?^X°'  hi' Wlow^untrymin  before  him,  a"d  what 
M^ndsVwnd  Wm*anJ?  "^P'^^WIity  of  his  honourabte 

resolution ;  and  having  run  his  right  hand  throueh  hL 
r^';'-^"**^Pi?"*u*^  ^''  '*^^  »"  «"  easy  manner  in  hi^ribs  he 
Sn^^Ki!"*? •  *"'?  ^*'  *^  *^«  ^'«  of  the  gentleman  whh  the 
double  chin  (who  acted  as  a  species  of  boSe-holder  to 
the  orators  generally)  and  said  he  would  read  to  tJem 
the  first  resolution-"  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm 
f„"lrPP'n^'*'"1?"  *^«  ^'^'^^•"^  ^t«te  of  Ihe  muffin  trad^ 
fV  Jl  %^*~P°^»«  «"<1  if^  neighbourhood  ;  that  i"a>nside« 

dLZ^f\^^'^'  aJ  *^  P'"'»^"t  constituted.    whol"y   u" 
deserving  the  confidence  of  the  public:  and  that  h  d*.#.m^ 

^nd'rJn'','""?^*^**""^  «"k«  prejudicLl  to  the  heahh 
fn^liT.  ^^J^  °^  **'*'  P^P'**'  «"<*  subversive  of  the  best 
Thf  lf««f  ^  5r^^*  commercial  and  mercantile  community  »' 
The  honourable  gentleman  made  a  speech  which  dri^ 
Imntn""'^'  ^y«*.*>f.|he  ladies, and  awEed^Si  liveHesT 
emotions  in  every  individual  present.  He  had  visited  th« 
houses  of  the  poor  in  the  various  distri"s  of  Lndo"  and 
had  found  them  destitute  of  the  slightest  vwt ie  of  a 
muffin  which  there  appeared  too  much  reas<m  to  beheve 
some  of  these  indigent  persons  did  not  tas^from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  He  had  found  that  amonT  muffin 
sellers  there  existed  drunkenness,  debauchenr  f nd^ "rj! 
fl.gacy.  which  he  attributed  to  the  debasing  nature  of  tEei? 
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of  th«t  nmritioi«  a?ticl«  i?'"?  ?'*^«^  *>«yond  the  reach 
Wse  .timulant  in  imo5^\ln  '*;^  '^^^^  ^^^^ni  to  see?  a 
take  to  prove  befoVS'^'^nJSi'htfe^^^^^^^  He  would  under! 
»nuffins,  and  to  irive  the  hL^fi!       *°  *^P  "P  the  price  of 

?S"i  K  "*  P™^*»  that  these  men  cor«f.«  2T '  *"«»  ^e 
other  by  wcret  words  and  siln^  L  -7'P*;"^?*  ^'th  each 
Ferguson."  "I,  MurphvnVht% h^"°5^»'  Walker  » 
It  was  this  melancholy  «a^e  ^f^J  *"^  *"*"y  otheri. 
proposed  to  correct  -fir^Vlti,  '^*!??*  that  the  comoanv 
penalties,  ail  priJaL'  muffi^'  tr^ar^T*^"*'  undeHSavJ 

ana  the  poor  at  their  ««,«  1.*^*^^*  tne  public  oreneraMv 
?"f%  at^u^d  prTces     It  r*'*'  ^Jth  muffin.  orfi/j{ 
b'il.had  been  introduced  into  P.?  '''^^  ^5^  °bi«<^t  that" 
chairman.  Sir  Matthew  Pulk..-f'"*"t  ^Y  their  pairioii? 
had  met  to  support  -it  J^cl^    *  *'  -*«  this  bill  t£aj   hev 
would  r^*^  ""d^g'f^i^^^^^^^^^^  of  this  bfl!  '^^l 

England,  under  tfie  name  of  !I  Vi^.  splendour  upon 
Improved  Hot  Muffin  IndCrL^^  n  J*^*^  Metropolitan 
Delivery  Company;  hSwouW^SS  Baking:  and  Punctua" 
-lhons.in  five  h^uWed^^usll^J  3re.%??;-^Xnje 

^ciSleiS^i^t'';^^^^  an.  another 


a  I  J^ad^rr^mXt"^^^^^^^^ 

tion.  whether  male  or  female  £?i*^  °^  whatsoever  descJS 
hells  or  otherwise."  wis  moved^Jt  °/ r?*^'  ""»'"»  hTnt 
of  semi-clerical  appearance  who  L  ?"«vous  gentleman 
deep  pathetics,  that  heUnJ'i/A  ^t®"t  at  once  into  such 
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ri'^K?  Y^^"^  "^^r*  *^  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
establishment   of  that  mestimable  company.      It  seemed 

wft  ^^rtJIc  ?Kf  y°"^h«.^';"  "ightly  turned  out  into  the 
wet  streets  at  the  most  mclement  periods  of  the  year,  to 
wander  about,  m  darkness  and  rain-or  it  mitfht  be.  hail 
or  snow-for  hours  togetliiT,  without  shelter,  food,  or 
r»1m  Jh'^f "V-?'  ^u*'  P"^'i^  "^^'^"^  ^°'eet  upon  the  latter 
rIo/!!-«  7u,'*  /*'*'    "\"^"^  "^^'^  provided   with  warm 

clothmg  and  blankets,  the  boys  were  wholly  unprovided 
lor,  and  left  to  their  own  miserable  resources.  (Shame  ') 
The  honourable  gentleman  related  one  case  of  a  muffin 
boy,  who,  havmg  been  exposed  to  this  inhuman  and 
barbarous  system   for  no  less  than  five  years,  at  length 

Lri^f  r*'*"  f°  *  ^?'**,  '"  '•'«  h^'-^^'  b^"'^^th  which  he 
gradually    sank    until    he    fell    into    a    perspiration    and 

ZXTi  \  ^u^  ^/  could  vouch  for  on  his  own  authority, 
but  he  had  heard  (aad  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact)  of  a  still  more  heart-rending  and  appalling  circum- 
stance. He  had  heard  of  the  case  of  an  orphfn  muffin 
boy,  who.  havmg  been  run  over  by  a  hackney-carriage 
had  been  removed  to  the  hospital,  had  undergone  fhe 
amputation  of  his  leg  below  the  knee,  and  was  now 
actually  pursumg  his  occupation  on  crutches.  Fountain 
of  justice,  were  these  things  to  last ! 
This  was   the  department  of  the  subject  that  took  the 

ZTZl\!^^  xV*  "^^^  ^^t  '*y'!  of  sP^'-iking  to  enlist  their 
sympathies  The  men  shouted ;  the  ladies  wept  into  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  till  they  were  moist,  and  waved  them 

M  M.^71''®  '*'?'.'  *^^  excitement  was  tremendous:  and 
Mr.  Nickleby  whispered  his  friend  that  the  shares  were 
thencelpith  at  a  premium  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent. 

Ihe  resolution  was,  of  course,  carried  with  loud  acclama- 
tions,  every  man  holding  up  both  hands  in  favour  of  it  as 
he  would  in  his  enthusiasm  have  held  up  both  legs  also 
It  he  could  have  conveniently  accomplished  it.  This  done* 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  petition  was  read  at  length:  and 
the  petition  said  as  all  petitions  do  say,  that  the  petitioners 
were  very  humble,  and  the  petitioned  very  honourable,  and 
the  object  very  virtuous  ;  therefore  (said  the  petition)  the 
bill  ought  to  be  passed  into  a  law  at  once,  to  the  everiasting- 
honour  and  glory  of  that  most  honourable  and  glorious 
Conimons  of  Etigland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Then  the  gentleman   who  had  been   at  CrocUford's  all 
night,  and  who  looked   something   the   worse  about  the 
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that  petition  whenevS^  ?t   shouTd   ."*  ^°  "^^''*^  '"  ^^^<>»'  of 
desperatelvhe  meant  to  taunt  th-P^r  ^"'^   how 

the  bill:  and  to  Sm  them  ^iS'   t^^^^^ 
honourable  friends  had  not  i^ser  ed'  lit     ^^  '■^^^"'•d  his 
purchase   of  muffins   and   crumpets   co,^"'^  ^^^d^rlni^  the 
classes  of  the   community     whfchh^^^''^   "P°"   ^" 
measures,  and  preferring  to  Wo  the  extr^^^  *  '    '^^'' 

h.mself  to  propose  and^divfde  upon  Tn^  *"''".«'--P''^R:^'J 
announcine  this  H#.f Ar«l:«I»'         ?  ". '"   commiette.     After 

Rrew  jocufar;  anri"'ZeS?'bo:/°?°"'""''«  gentleman 
gloves  and  a  fur  cSicolUrlssisHoU^  lemonK;oloured  kid 
immense  laughter  and  muclfchir^  matenally.  there  was 
a  brilliant  display  of  laclTes*  LrL!.M^'^?"^  moreover  such 
^»^^&;'-ous  Renkmin'iui.Pruo^t'",^-^'^-^^.  -  threw 

heXeett.fe--'X^^^^^^^  to 

spe^erfs^oTaT^rirh^ntmU^^^^ 

true  soul  and^sp^rit  of  poefrT^nH^"  ""^^Z  breathing  the 

fervour  that  it  made  o'^e  wArm  /T'''.^  forth  with^uch 

course  whereof,  he  told  them  T.    °J°''''  ^'  '"'"  ^  ''"  the 

extension  of  that  tr  °  f  boo^  fnZ  ^^  "^'^"'^  ^«'"^"d  ^he 

he  would  claim  for^hej  equa    H^h^/'  "^'r  '°""'''y  '  ^^'^ 

in  all  other  laws  •  and  ho  J  kJ      ?^^  *."  ^^^  "^"A'"  laws  as 

crumpets  sho^d  brtoastld  in^hi  ^?P^^  '°  '!?  '^^  ^^>-  ^^en 

bells  Should  ring  in  heT^chlr^'n^^^^^ 

came  the  Scotch  member  whhJI"''^''.    ^"^  ^^t^"-  bim 

to  the  probable  amTumofVofits  wh.Vh'  ^'"^'^"i  f  ""^'^"^ 
humour    that    the    ooetrv    1?.^  '         f  ^  "'5''^^^^^  the  good- 

speeches  put  togethe^r  di^eltH  ^"^f^^^i^  '    «nd    all    the 

to  do.  and^stabrsLed  in  IheTea^ers' min'^^r'^^ 
no  speculation  so  promisine   or  a^L"""*^"  ^^^^  ^'^^''^  ^«s 
worthy,  as  the  United  Sonol?/,!  1   ^""^  *V"*  ^°  P^«'"s«- 
and  Crumpet  Baking  and  Pun c^^^^^^  "°^  "^"fl^" 

So  the  petition  in  favour  oHhl  h;  1      '^''''"^  Company, 
the  meeting  adjourned  whh/.H  •'^'^^  *«^''^^^  "P°".  ^nd 

and  the  other  directors  wenftn^!r''''2r''  ^"'^  ^'•-  Nickleby 

did  every  dav  atTa^flpaTroUV'cYocf  "anS  !o"4''  "^  ^'^^ 
themselves  for  which  trouhlA^acVi:    *  ^°  remunerate 

its  infancy)  they  only  charged  Ihr.^  '^^'"P^"/  ^^s  yet  in 
every  such  att         "cl       ^  **  "'"*"  gumeas  each  man  for 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.      «ALPH      MICKLBBY      RBCBIVB8     8AD     TIDIMOS     OF      HIS 

S!?!"""'  ""^  "^'  ^  "O^LV  AGAINST  THB  INTELLI- 
GENCE COIIMUKICATRD  TO  HIM-THI  READER  IS  INFORMED 
HOW  HE  LIKED  NICHOLAS,  WHO  IS  HEREIN  INTRODUCED. 
AND  HOW  KINDLY  HB  PROPOSED  TO  MAKB  HIS  FORTUNE 
AT  ONCB. 

S«  Wh*  wfth*"*!*!*!?!^ *""'  assistance  towanis  despatching 
imnn^ff  ;k  ^^  ■."•  ^^*'  P^^ptitude  and  energy  which  ail 
amongst  the  most  important  qualities  that  men  of  business 
can  poswss.  Mr  Ralph  NickRby  took  a  cordial  ?arewin  of 

«n«n?i7''P*^^"u **""'  *"**  >"'  *>»«  »t«P»  westward  in 
unwonted    good-humour.      As  he  passed   St.    Paul's  he 

hi^rl*';^  S*°  *  '^y'L^^y  *°  »**  *»"  ^*^<^»''  "nd  with  his 
hand  on  the  key  and  his  eye  on  the  cathedral  dial,  was 

hir  rwrNl'^^antSg;.."*^"  '"^'^"'^  ^'^^^^  *^^-* 

"Ah  I  Newman,"  said  ^r.  Nickleby,  looking  up  as  he 
pursued  his  occupation.  "  The  letter  about  thi  mSrteaSe 
has  come,  has  it  ?    I  thought  it  would."  ^ong&ge 

"Wrong,"  replied  Newman. 
What  I  and  nobody  called  respecting  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
N.ckleby,  pausing.     Noggs  shoot  his  head.       ^ 

"i?ave?na?d"N%;^^^^^     "^"'^*^  ^^-  N-^^^^^^. 

»  ^^*J,*^":!  "demanded  the  master  sternly, 
ihis,     said  Newman,  drawing  a  sealed  letter  slowlv 
from  his  pocket     "  Postmark.  Strand,  black  w«.S 
border,  woman's  hand.  C.  N.  in  the  corAer."  ' 

Black  wax  ?  »  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  glancing  at  the  letter. 

I  know  something  of  that  hand,  too.  Newmfn,  I  should? 
be  surprised  if  my  brother  were  dead." 

.'i  xii°"''  think  you  would,"  said  Newman  quietly. 

;;  Why  not,  sir  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Nickleby.  ^ 

Mr  vvl?l*''**".T''!H'"?P"^^  Newman,  "that's all." 
fixil^  i^rnw^*?^  snat(5ied  the  letter  from  his  assistant,  and 
fixing  a  cold  look  upon  him.  opened,  read  it.  put  it  in  his 

fvrn'dil/g'u^p'l^sTafch"^"  '^*  ^^"  ''"'^  *^  ^  --"<^'  ^"^^n 
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rep  aced  his  watch  In  hfs  fob  i^d  fif/?'''^^'  ^^  NickJeby 
a  mcet;r.  turned  upon  his  wav  JS  ^J  i"5  **."  *»'»  ^love^  tl 
wiU,  hfs  hands  beCd  lihn    ^'    "**  ''•^'*'*^^  ''o^'X  westward 

Children  alive  ? '»  inauir-H  v^ 
,''Wl,y   that's  the  vLr?"X  ••  ?e^pVj*Sf ^ 
though  his  thoucrhts  were  «&..*  /L  ***  **'*•  N'ckleby,  as 
"  They  are  both  aliie"'*     *'''"'  ^^^'^  *^   that  mominl 

'•  And^the  w^^Sw'  to^^'dde^^fr*  i?-*  »°-  ^-ice. 
three  in  Lono.n.confou„°d  them  f  aluhr^^'i^'^'^^'xr"  ^"^  «« 

Newman  fell  a  little  behind  hjL  ^'^®*  *'•'"••  Newman." 
curioushr  twisted  as  by  a  spasm  •  ?!!TX'  "i"^  '^'^  *■««  ^as 
or  firrie<  or  inward  laueSer  n«^  "*"  u*'^^''  *»^  Paralysis, 
poss  biy  explain.  The  eSrwlion  ^^  *""'  .^"'"^^f  could 
monly  a  help  to  his  thou  Jhtl  or  ^loL""*"  "  *??'  "  ^^O"*" 
but  the  countenance  of  Newman  KoJ^7 -""''J'*  ^P^^^  I 
rnc>ods,  was  a  problem  which  ^st^J^Sf  *V  IS^tV^tSS 

dog.  The  words  wer^^ehr  u  fl^^^^  '[  ^'^  "^^  his 
darted  across  the  road,  ^J^amnn*''^*?'^^"  Newman 
disappeared  in  an  instTnt  °"«^   ^*    «^''<»«'d.   and 

him.^irL"ti%ark»V;  -t^^^^^^  Mr.  Nickleby  to 
never  did  anything  for  Se  1^  T^T^^^^^  My  brother 
breath  is  no  soonef  out  o?hisbodvtha"*^"f^^'''^  "'  the 
to  as  the  support  of  a  ^reai    h.  L^*"  I  am  to  be  looked 

boy  and  girlTwhat  arf  tlTey  to  m?l  "^r*"'  *"^  *  «'°^" 
Full  of  these  and  many  oth^r^^l!.  ^n«ver  saw  them." 

Tvir.  Nickleby  madeX  best  of  ^^«       °"*  °-*  *''""*'  ^'"^^ 
referring  to  his  ' 'Uer  a,  j/ °/ ^^^  J^^to  the  Strand,  and 

house  he  wanted,  stopped  at  a  DrTv«7f  J  *^"  'i""'^'"  "^  the 
down  that  crowded  thorough tkre  ^"^^  *^"'  half-way 

A  mmiature-painter  livS  .Iff'  r  . 
gilt  frame  screwed  up Ji^^e/trtr^n"  '^^'^  "^^  «  ^^^S^ 
displayed,  upon  a  blS  velve?  ^rl  '*'!?'''  '"  ^^'•^h  we?e 
naval  dress  coats  with  fa^s  n£°""**'  '^*^  portraits  of 
telrf^copes  attached  Tone  Tl  voun  "."^  **",'  °^  '^^"'^  «"d 
vermihon  uniform,  flourishiSi«lP'"^^'"^"  ^"  a  very 
^erary  character  with  ThigSVeh^H'*'  ^"^  °"«  ^^  a 
books,  and  a  curtain.     The?e  was  !nn/  P'"  *"^  '"^^  «'» 

*"ore  was,  moreover,  a  touching 
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'epretentmtion  of  a  young  lady  reading  a  manuscript  in  an 
unfathomable  forest,  and  a  charming  whole  length  of  a 
large-headed  little  boy,  sitting  on  a  stool  with  his  legs 
fore-shortened  to  the  size  of  salt-spoons.  Besides  these 
works  of  art,  there  were  a  great  many  heads  of  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  smirking  at  each  other  out  of  blue  and 
brown  skies,  and  an  elegantly  written  card  of  terms  with 
an  embossed  border. 

Mr.  NickK'by  glanced  at  these  frivolities  with  great 
contempt,  and  gave  a  double  knock,  which  having  been 
thrice  repeated,  was  answered  by  a  servant  girl  with  an 
uncommonly  dirty  face. 

••Is  Mrs.  Nickleby  at  home,  girl?"  demamled  Ralph 
sharply. 

"  Her  name  ain't  Nickleby,"  said  the  girl ;  "  La  Creevy, 
you  mean." 

Mr.  Nickleby  looked  very  indignant  at  the  handmaid  on 
being  thus  corrected,  and  demanded  with  much  asperity 
what  she  meant;  which  she  was  about  to  state,  when  a 
female  voice,  proceeding  from  a  perpendicular  staircase  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  inquired  who  was  wanted. 

••  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  Ralph. 
^^  ••It's  the  second  floor,  Hannah,"  said  the  same  voice; 
•'what  a  stupid  thing   you  are  1    Is  the  second  floor  at 
home  ?  " 

'•  Somebody  went  out  just  now,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
attic,  which  had  been  a-cleaning  of  himself,"  replied  the 
girl. 

•*  You  had  better  see,"  said  the  invisible  female.  •'  Show 
the  gentleman  where  the  bell  is,  and  tell  him  he  mustn't 
knock  double  knocks  for  the  second  floor;  I  can't  allow 
a  knock  except  when  the  bell's  broke,  and  then  it  must  be 
two  single  ones." 

"Here,"  said  Ralph,  walking  in  without  more  parley, 
"  I  beg  you  pardon  ;  is  that  Mrs.  La  what's-her-name  ?  " 

"Creevy— La  Creevy,"  said  the  voice,  as  a  yellow  head- 
dress bobbed  over  the  banisters. 

"  I'll  speak  to  you  a  moment,  ma'am,  with  your  leave," 
said  Ralph. 

The  voice  replied  that  the  gentleman  was  to  walk  up ; 
but  he  had  walke.  up  before  it  spoke,  and  stepping  into 
the  first  floor,  was  received  by  the  wearer  of  the  yellow 
head-dress,  who  had  a  gown  to  correspond,  and  was  of 
much  the  same  colour   herself      Miss  La  Creevy  was  a 
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«>mething  dinifr  ^'^'^''-'a*"  on  •  l«r^^|.,'7ml 

••HemI"   said    Mim    r^   r--^ 
beliind  her  black  •Tmut^n^TV^'f^yg^i'^g^  delicately 

"«ve  you  ever  sat  before?"    "*"*"*'•  »0'  ^^e  purpose,  sir. 

Nicte^^^^^^^  "!C-."  replied  Mr. 

to  throw  away  on  miniatures    „,a  »m        i  ^""^  "<»  '"on<*y 
one  to  (thanii  God)  if  I  had      it  *"'  ■""*  "°*»*^y  «<>  ^ivJ 
wanted  to  ask  a  qui,   on  of  1..  !^'"«^  ^^^  "^  the  .tai?s.  I 
Miss  La  CreevTcoig",edCce^"t^« 

conceal  |?er  disapp^ointm^e.uirnJsSr^S";"^^^  "^ 

^    '1  infer  from  what  vou  .Tsri  ♦!?    '        "'  'ndeedl" 

floor  above  belonKS  to  yjr,i^'ani»r"':,n7*"*'  ^'^•^  the 
^  Yes.  it  did.  M^ss  I^  &<JvVrToHid"' T?*'"-  '^'^^^''^^^y- 
the  house  belon^'cd  to  he^Tnd  l^l^'u  P'^  "PP**"  P*^  <>' 
the  second-floor  rooms  Lt?h.n  t*  **■**  ?°  necessTTy  for 
letting  them.  InTZ,  tCe  w  " '  a  L"""?  *"  '^J'  ^^^^'  °f 
and  her  two  chiicJren  in  them  Tf  ?hoJ^^  '™'"  ^^^  ^0"nt«7 

;;  A  widow.  n,a'a,n  i!"  3  Ra  p'h'.'  P'"""'  ^P««^"'«- 

-  A  i.    '^^  '.'i*  ^idow-  replied  "S;  ladv 

••Well.    I  am   ^(i^dLVS'l^^^^^^^^ 
Creevy.  "*'  "  Poor,     rejomed    Miss   La 

••NoVX"bulessTiaL':'oo!;'  «.  ma^m.'*  said  Ralph 
this,  ma'am  ?  »  '*'  *  P^""^  ^'^o^  in  such  a  house  as 

plels'^d'Ur^hi/t::;!^  ^'-^^'  -^  at  an  dis. 

"Exceedingly  true."  compliment  to  the  apartments. 

Raiphf""rn  fa^^''^am'L'rr^•'"^""/*«'3r•  '"*•«'">"  said 
should  recommend  yoHoft'otiirth^^  'II'  family ;  and  J 
^"I  should  hope,  [f  th^re  wi.!.?  •^'"  *'*'■*'  'na'am." 
the   pecuniary  obliga  ^on^^?.^H^M•'^^^^^^ 
another  couch    "  ^.f   ?"  ,'  ^  ^."^'^    ^'^^    La   Creevy.    with 

"No,  thev  won'   n'    ^J^'^'u  .'^'""^  ^°"'d " 

••  Don't  think  it  »''"'^*'"''"'«'-'"P»<'d  Ra'ph  hastily. 
"  If  f  *  J  • 

"  *  am  to  understand  that"  .o.*^   m-       *      ^ 
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**and  rmUm  your  amngementt  acoordingly.  I  am  th* 
fiunilv,  ma'am— at  least.  I  baliave  I  am  tha  only  rtlation 
they  have,  and  I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  / 
can^t  support  tham  in  their  extravagances.  How  long  have 
thmr  taken  these  lodgings  for  ?  " 

'^Only  from  week  to  week,**  replied  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"  Mrs.  Nickleby  paid  the  first  week  in  advance.*' 

*'  Then  vou  had  better  get  them  out  at  the  end  of  it,**  said 
Ralph.  '^They  can*t  do  better  than  go  back  to  the  country, 
ma*am ;  they  are  in  everybody's  way  here." 

"Certainly,**  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  rubbing  her  hands, 
"  if  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  the  apartments  without  the  means 
of  raying  for  them,  it  was  venr  unbecoming  a  lady.** 

"Of  course  it  was,  ma'am,*'  said  Ralph. 

"  And  naturally,**  continued  Miss  La  Creevy,  **  I,  who  am 
ai  pmtmt  -  hem— an  unprotected  female,  cannot  afford  to 
lose  by  the  apartments.** 

"  Of  course  you  can*t,  ma'am,**  replied  Ralph. 

"Though  at  the  same  time,**  added  Miss  La  Creevy, 
who  was  plainly  wavering  between  her  good-nature  and 
her  interest,  "1  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against 
the  lady,  who  is  extremely  pleasant  and  affable,  though, 
poor  thing,  she  seems  temblv  low  in  her  spirits;  nor 
against  the  young  people  eittier,  for  nicer,  or  better- 
behaved  young  people  cannot  be.** 

'*  Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  the  door, 
for  these  encomiums  on  poverty  irritated  him ;  **  I  have 
done  my  dutv,  and  perhaps  more  than  I  ought ;  of  course, 
nobody  will  thank  me  for  saying  what  I  have.** 

"I  am  sure  /am  very  much  obliged  to  you  at  least,  sir,** 
said  Miss  La  Creevy,  in  a  gracious  manner.  "Would 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  took  at  a  few  specimens  of  my 
portrait  painting? " 

"You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Nickleby,  making 
off  with  great  speed;  "but  as  I  have  a  visit  to  pay  up- 
stairs, and  my  time  is  precious,  I  really  can't.'* 

"  At  any  cMher  time  when  you  are  passing,  I  shall  be 
most  hapmr,**  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  take  a  card  of  terms  with  you? 
Thank  you— good-morning  I  •* 

"  Grood-mornin^,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  shutting  th«*  door 
abruptly  alter  him  to  prevent  any  further  conver>.u».£i.:tn. 
"  Now  for  my  sister-in-law.     Bah  1  ** 
Climbing    up   another  perpendicular    flight,    composed 
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Imvo  administered,  you  tell  «,•        ^    .  ^ 

lor  you?"  •  ^°"  **"  "»«.  and  tliere»«  nothing  left 

••And'!«^'""P"^*'  Mr..  Nickleby. 
And  vou  Kpent  whar  i:i*io      ^ 

•1"  ll.e  way  .o  "ul'.don  to  «^;'rT  '""!^''2''  '"  «>""'« 
puraued  Ralph.  "*  *"»•  '  eouW  do  for  you  ?" 

^J^y'^Vf^^^^^^^^^  "that  you  mf^ht 

children      ft  was  hi.  dyiW^Uh  ihnl'*^!  ^^f  ^^ "^  brother'. 
I      you  in  their  behalf."       ^  ^     ""  "'*'  '  ''Jould  appeal  to 

and  d^r,tsr;^';r.."c;Kr  «'""■•  -"«-■.'  -p 

«ny  property  of  hi.  iwn  h.  *"'™''"  «  "mn  dies  without 

»  rMcht  lo  df,po«'o'fXV  t^pirr  Sr.'-'"  """''  ""  h-» 
fit  lor,  iiia'am  ?  »  '  people  «.    What  m  your  daughter 

"Telf^ou^u.^ -'i.;1."»'^.- .obb«.  Mr..  NiclC.hy. 
«nd  extra.."  ™y  aear.  how  far  you  went  in  Freiidh 

herSncHt'opi^d  W  t^  *°  *"""""''  'omething.  wh.n 
Wding.«:hool."^,aid  i^t',/°"..W'-*'nficed  «  «,„« 
%t  lSd^e^.^t?.r^^  ""    ^^" 

:!^  to  do  k^ing  «ii/^^-2?rf  sat  ::.i 

his  S'sSty  oJ^^he^^JS'  *   l'"^*'   **>ft*^"««.  either  bv 
•'No'"l'^E""'.*"='«''"''>l"ntly. 

•■Th^  o^fX'rXalTtSlt'"'  '"""^.O^-^'"  -•<•  Ralph 
my  brother  ha<f  b4n  »*„„„    ^"'«^'.  ?"''  "«"'•  doing   '^Vf 
might  have  left  yoS^l  riT    ""^  *"'"'''  «"<»  pnidcnfe   hi 
.urned  his  son  fZ  thTt:^?^'^  ""'T:  ""^  'f "«  had 
W-  I  wasuvas  old  as^S-h^y  "/a^t?  I""^  ™ 
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he  would  have  been  in  a  situation  to  help  you,  instead  of 
being  a  burden  upon  you,  and  increasing  your  distress. 
kI)^iIS^^'  T'  e  i»^°Hfi^htles8.  inconsiderate  man,  Mrs 
t^o'^l  ?M1"°^^^^^  '  ^"^  --'  -"  ^--  ^tter  Uason 
This  appeal  set  the  widow  upon  thinking  that  perhaps 
tl  „^?IY  have  made  a  more*^  successful^  ventu^wlth 
her  one  thousand  pounds,  and  then  she  began  to  reflect 
what  a  comfortable  sum  it  would  have  been  just  then  ; 
which  dismal  thoughts  made  her  tears  flow  faster  and 
in  the  excess  of  these  griefs  she  (being  a  we^t-meining 
iTeT'CdTJ'^^'  Y.u'''^^  withal/ fell  ^first  to  dTpTorlnf 
thif  tnil?*^'  t"1  *i^!*  *°  remarking,  with  many  sobs, 

had  oft^*y7/K*^'*^u^^".*u»^*^«  *°  P^^*-  Nicholas,  and 
had  often   told  him   she  might  have   married   better  (as 

Kf^T^f  ?^*  ^f^'  ""^7  **^'*">'  *"<*  th«t  she  never  knew  in 
Jllifi!£«  *?"*  J'°  V'®  H»<»"«y  went,  but  that  if  he  had 
Sv^^-.K  ^fu  *^7.  ""'^^^  *"  ^»^^«  b««n  better  off  that 
Sf/*-J*^^^.°^**®''.  ?*"*''   recollections   common    to    most 

w^Si  J^^^'k!!'.^^"  **."'?"8^  '^^'''  coverture,  or  afte" 
wards,    or    at    both   periods.      Mrs.    Nickleby  concluded 

*/  i!iS!"K "?  ^^^i  t^®  ^^^  departed  had  never  deigned 
to  profit  by  her  advice,  save  on  one  occasion:  which  was 
a  stnctly  veracious  statement,  inasmuch  as  he  had  onlv 

**"&;  "B**!  u  °Kv  ®,'  ,*l!*^  ')***  '■"»"«^  h»"^*«^f  »n  consequence. 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  heard  all  this  with  a  half-smile : 
and  when  the  widow  had  finished,  quietly  took  up    he 
subject  where  it  had  been  left  before  the  aboVe  outbreak. 

on  hts'L^'phew.     "^  '°  ^**'^*  '''^"  ^'  ^"^"^"**'  ^~^"'"« 

.'ISu^®"***®  ^  **"'"  "P^»e<i  Nicholas  haughtily. 
Then  see  here,  sir,"  said  his  uncle.     "This  caught 
my^ejre    this    morning,  and  you  may  thank  your  stars 

With  this  exordium,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  took  a  news- 
paper from  his  pocket,  and  after  unfolding  it,  and  looking 
fdlows*— ""^  a«"ong   the   advertisements,    read    m 

••Education. -At  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers's  Academy.  Dothe 
boys  Hal,  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys,  n/ar  GreU 
r  "*?^kL,'"  y^'^^^\"^     Youth   are  boarded,   clithed?  booCd 
furnished  with    pocket-money,   provided  with   aU  ne^HM^S* 
instructed  m  all  languages.  Uving  and  dead.   mathSSS; 


^fICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 
I       vacations,  and  d^rZlrlnSS  1J   ^S"""^      N^SraL  ™ 

off,  uncle  - "  falterTd  k'?e  """■  """'  "  "  '"*  •  lonHv 

Hush,    Kate,   mv  dear »'    ;«♦ 
'•your  uncle  mus't  know  tesl-'^'^'P^'*^^    ^"-    Nickleby; 

situatioTind^rfo'^^^  Ret  that 

let  hmi  get   one  for  him^rlf     u/.u     ^*  ^°n  '  J>ke  that 
recom„,endation,  or  knoXL  ThuT  ^'•'«"^»'    '"one;; 
let  h,m   find  honest  empTovn^nt  in    ?';^'?  ^^  «"y  J«ind 
keep  him  in  shoe-Jeather  Td   rn      •      "i!?°"  ^'"^h  wiJ 
Ppunds.    At  least,"  said   Mr     pJL*^' v-  "?'>  *  »''ou,«nd 
h'm^p-'f.  '^wouIdiifliradit^^^'P'^   N.ckleby.   checking 
Poor  fellow  I '»  saiH    tuL  . 

must  we  be  separate!  «soo°„/?'"'^''«'^-      "Oh-   -ncle. 

.hinitj„;  o:,i;t/z,ztJX^'ifv'T<, ""-  <>«  .•. 

"?£  1 17  '"   '      "    -"""4"»Si: 

remained  "Slinr'an^'Ibsort?'' •!!'''.!?•  "1^  had  hitherto 
fortunate  enough  tn  il  °      .   '".  ""ouBlit.      ■•  if   i    ™ 

which  ,  sf  ij;°per'rec.r°';a'iffi.i°  "''»  PO'"^'r.  Tr 

of  those  I  leave  behind?"    '^  <]uahfied,  what  will  become 

be  provide? trin"';^,?'"--  »ir."  «plied  Ralph.  ..,;„ 

« 4Vprd  >^H'^4y^*  ^^  it'  ai" 
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me.     Let  us  try  our  fortune  with  Mr.  Squeers  at  once; 
he  can  but  refuse.** 

"  He  won't  do  that,"  said  Ralph.  "  He  will  be  j?lad 
to  have  you  on  my  recommendation.  Make  yourself  of 
use  to  him,  and  you'll  rise  to  be  a  partner  in  the  establish- 
ment in  no  time.  Bless  me,  only  think  I  if  he  were  to 
die,  why,  your  fortune's  made  at  once." 

**  To  be  sure,  I  see  it  all,"  said  poor  Nicholas,  delighted 
with  a  thousand  visionary  ideas,  that  his  good  spirits  and 
inexperience  were  conjuring  up  before  him.  "  Or  suppose 
that  some  young  nobleman  who  is  being  educated  at  the 
Hall  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  get  his  father  to 
appoint  me  his  travelling  tutor  when  he  left,  and  when 
we  came  back  from  the  Continent  procured  me  some 
handsome  appointment.     Eh,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  I  "  sneered  Ralph. 

"And  who  knows,  but  when  he  came  to  see  me  when 
!  was  settled  (as  he  would,  of  course),  he  might  fall  in 
love  with  Kate,  who  would  be  keeping  my  house,  and — 
and — marry  her  ;  eh,  uncle  ?     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Who,  indeed  1 "  snarled  Ralph. 

*•  How  happy  we  should  be  I "  cried  Nicholas,  with 
enthusiasm.  "The  pain  of  parting  is  nothing  to  the  joy 
of  meeting  again.  Kate  will  be  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
I  so  proud  to  hear  them  say  so,  and  mother  so  happy  to 
be  with  us  once  again,  and  all  these  sad  times  forgotten, 

and "      The    picture   was   too    bright   a   one   to   bear, 

and    Nicholas,    fairly   overpowered    by   it,    smiled   faintly, 
and  burst  into  tears.     ' 

This  simple  family,  born  and  bred  in  retirement,  and 
wholly  unacquainted  with  what  is  called  the  world — a 
conventional  phrase  which,  being  interpreted,  often 
signifieth  all  the  rascals  in  it — mingled  their  tears  to- 
gether at  the  thought  of  their  first  separation ;  and,  this 
first  gush  of  feeling  over,  were  proceeding  to  dilate,  with 
all  the  buoyancy  of  untried  hope,  on  the  bright  f. 'aspects 
before  them,  when  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  suggested  that, 
if  they  lost  time,  some  more  fortunate  candidate  might 
deprive  Nicholas  of  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune  which 
the  advertisement  pointed  out,  and  so  undermine  all  their 
air-built  castles.  This  timely  reminder  effectuallv  stopped 
the  conversation,  and  Nicholas,  having  carefully  copied 
the  address  of  Mr.  Squeers,  the  uncle  and  nephew  issued 
forth  together  in  quest  of  that  accomplished  gentleman; 
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remarked,  he  „„g,„,4',3*!;;'h^«'«  N'-kl-by  dueifully 

better  understandin/  and  wf  :r;  "'^  ^  ",PP'*'  ">  '■«■■ 
iugh  deserts;  and  ilthou^h  .V^*^  L  J '^ ^P' ™"' '°  •>«■• 
husband,  and  stiU  do  ed  on  her  cl-Hdren  T'^'T"   '"■• 

the  amiable  and   sufferin«^  Vlt.?I^     7  i!     '?"«"'«■•  h'rself 
imprudence.  """"'"g  victim  o/  her  late  husband's 

CHAPTER  IV. 

coXs."trsrot-/ll^  '"^tT  ^He  nth'fcl'u^;;^ 
undefined  and  shadowv  ,  «V         i  P^°P.     ^'^^^  so*"® 

frequently  before  theT/ e'y  ..    or  often'   in%h'°'*^  "^'"^  '^ 
what    a   vast    number   of   rinHnrS  ^2         ^u^""  ^^"'  «"<* 
perpetually    floating  about     r..?.^-"^^''\^*'^^*    '""s'    *>« 
Hiil.     The  nanie  i^s^such  a     'o^  '    "^'  J'^'"    "^"^«  Snow 
Hill,  too.   coupled   with   as  iracenrH^T^  Hill-Snow 
us.  by  a  double  association  ofrdea"    s^ri''  ^'''"""^  ^° 
rugged  !      A    bleak.    deso"ate    tri??'  o? To     ?^  ''*^''"  ^"** 
piercing;   blasts   and    fierce    vinf-t     *       country,    open    to 
gloomy  heath,  lonely  by  !   .    an^  storms-a  dark.   cold, 
of   by   honest    folks    at    nilht     t    ""f  "'^  *?  ^  ^»^°"&hi 
wayfarers  shun,  and  whe^^^  "Ir^.^'^'tK^^'"^    ^^"^^•■y 
^this,   or   something  like   this  Thn.J°K^^"u  ^°"^^^^«te 
notion  of  Snow  Hill    in  thV^I  '       ''"''*   *^   ^^"^  prevalent 
through    which"  tt'Saracen'!   '^ZT  ^llt  '"^^^  P^". 
appanfon,  rushes  each  day  and^nT^ ';!'ah  ryJterlol^ 
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n^tfl^  '^u^  punctuality,  holding  its  swift  and  headloni- 
course  in  all  weatliers.  and  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
\ery  elements  themselves.  v^vuttuuc  w  uie 

rfJj!!Ji®*"^?  *?  u'^^^'^l  different,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
desp  sed,   notwithstanding.      There,   at   the  very  core  of 

iTil°'i\*"/^^  t^''  °^'^*  business  and  animation,  in 

5  L™!"*!!**^*  '*'''"■'  **^  "°''«  *"^  •"°t>on5  stemming  as 
It  were  the  giant  currents  of  life  that  flow  ceaselessly  on 
K^  «^ferent  quarters,  and  meet  beneath  its  walls,  stands 
Newgate;  and  in  that  crowded  street  on  which  it  frowns 
so  darkly-within   a    few   feet  of   the   squalid,    totterinJ 

.^!J'l®r"P°J'i'*'*''®''y.^P°'  °"  w^»ch  the  vendors  of  soup 
and  fish  and  damaged  fruit  are  now  plying  their  trades 

ZlTu""*  °^^'V*"  beings,  amidst  a'r^r  of  sounds  to 
^hich  even  the  tumult  ofa  great  city  is  as  nothing,  four. 

violently  and  swift  y  from  the  world,  when  the  scene  has 
been  rendered  frightful  with  excess  of  human  life  :  when 

InT^lu^^^A^'^^u  ^^*''*'?  ^^"^  casement  and  house-top. 
and  wall  and  pillar;  and  when,  in  the  mass  of  white  and 
upturned  faces,  the  dying  wretch,  in  his  all-comprehensive 

i™  ^°"/'  ^****  "''"^  "°^  one— not  one-that  bore  the 
unpress  of  pity  or  compassion. 

«i«^*"  ?*J^*®/i^"'  ^"^  by  consequence  near  to  Smithfield 
aJso,  and  the  Compter,  and  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the 
city  ;  and  just  on  that  particular  part  of  Snow  Hill  where 
omnibus  horses  going  eastward  seriously  think  of  fallinc- 
down  on  purpose,  and  where  horses  in  hackney-cabriolet* 
going  westward  not  unfrequently  fall  by  accident,  is  the 
coachyard  of  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn ;  its  portal  guarded 
by  two  Saracens'  heads  and  shoulders,  which  it  wis  once 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  choice  spirits  of  th^s  metropolis 
to  pull  down  at  night,  but  which   have  for  some  time 
remained    in    undisturbed    tranquillity;    possibly   because 
tins  species  of  humour  is   now  confined   to  St  James's 
parish    where  door-knockers  are  preferred  as  being  more 
PSl"  .u   •  i""^  bell-wires  esteemed  as  convenient  toothpicks. 
Whether  this  be  the  reason  or  not,  there  they  are.  frowninir 
upon  you  from  each  side  of  the  gateway.     The  inn  itsel? 
garnished  with  another  Saracen's  head,  frowns  upon  yoj 
Irom  the  top  of  the  yard,  while  from  the  door  of  the  hind 
boot  of  all  tlie  red  coaches  that  are  standing  therein  ihere 
glares  a  small  Saracen's  head,  with  a  twin  expression  to 
the   large    Saracen's   head    below,  so   that   the   general 
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•pjearance   of  the    pile   i.   decidedly   of  the    Saracenic 

When  you  walk  up  this  yard,  you  will  see  the  hnr.Hn« 
office  on  your  left,  and  the  tJwer^YSt  Sepul^re's  ChuX 
darting  abruptly  up  into  the  sky,  on  your  ri^ht  and  a 
ga  e,y  of  bedrooms  on  both  sidet  Just  befo^  vou  vou 
will  observe  a  long  window  with  the  words  •'coffee-room " 
legibly  painted  above  it ;  and  looking  out  of  that  wi^Xv 
y.ou  would  have  seen  in  addition,  if  you  had  go„r  at  the 
nglu  ume,  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers  w^th  his  hi^ds  i^  his 

C.oJ'k  ,^*1"®«"'«  appearance  was  not  prepossessing      He 

oflwo'  'The^Vhe  ht^^P"^*'  P^eju5ice^urin^avo"? 
aI^aai  !  ^  "®  "*^  ^as  unquest  onably  useful  but 
decidedly  not  ornamental ;  being  3f  a  greeniJh-Jrav  ani 
m  shape  resembling  the  fanlight  of  a^?eet  doo?^'  The 
blank  s.de  of  his  face  was  much  wrinkled  and  puckeTed 

shinv   save  at   the  ends,   where  it  was   bru3,«H    ..™ 

Zth  hT.  I  'T  P™'"«»i»g  forehead    whfch  aborted  w"'^ 
With  his  harsh  voice  and  coarse  mannpr      w-T  «         l 
two  or  three^nd-fifty,  andTtrifle^^bw-the^mSme'st"- 
he  wore  a  white  neckerchief  with  lorKTJnL        j  .' 

of  scholastic  black;  but  his'lLTsLvTb:rngVg'ea1  de"a! 
too  long,  and  his  trousers  a  ereat  dea'  loo  .ht^  if 
appeared  ill  at  ease  in  his  cloth^Hnd  as  n.e  w^r^  t 
L^erble.'  "^"  "'  -tonishn,ent'at  finding  I^J^V^ 
Mr.  Squeers  was  standing  in  a  box  bv  one  of  th- 
coffee-room  fireplaces,  fitted  with  one  suS  ^^ble  L  U 
usually  seen  in  coffee-rooms,  and  two  of  extrJlrHt  * 
shapes  and  dimensions  mad^  to  sukthe  an' es^    fS 

Crti;d  iSundrhViclXlfeceTf  ^o^!^^ ^ 
trunk  was  perched-his  iSe-uVhalf-Soots  a'nd  r  ''^  '^'^ 
trousers  dangling  in  the  air-i^dim  nutite  l^y  whhT^ 
shoulders  drawn  ud  to  his  Mr«    or.^  u"     u     V     ""  "'^ 
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Kt!f  y^  ^1""^  *'  this  reflection,  Mr.  Squeers  looked  at  the 
httle  boy  to  see  whether  he  was  doing  anything  he  could 
beat  him  for.  As  he  happened  not  to  be  doing  anything 
ft  a  iin*  ^^^^  *"'"  •*"•  *"**  '°^^  hinf  not  to  dl 

comnlljn.  **'Tr*t'>""*'**'^  ^'-  ^^"**"'  resuming  his 
complaint,  «' I  took  down  ten  boys;    ten   twenties  is  two 

hundred  pound.  I  go  back  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
mormng,  and  have  got  only  three— three  oughts  is  an 
^JJ^il  l5r"o*'*'?^  ?  six-sixty  pound.  What's  come  of 
all  the  boys?  what's  parents  got  in  their  heads?  what 
does  It  all  mean  ?  " 

Here  the  little  boy  on  the  top  of  the  trunk  gave  a  violent 
sneeze. 

»wK''*thlt,'sir^'''^'^'^  "'^  schoolmaster,  turning  round. 

!!  S**^M"fif'  please,  sir."  replied  the  little  boy. 
Nothing,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Squeers. 

♦kI'i^*?'  ^'r*  ^,  «"f'^2ed  ''  rejoined  the  boy.  trembling  till 
the  little  trunk  shook  under  him.  ^ 

/*  ^^.'  S"ee*ed.  did  you  ?  "  retorted  Mr.  Squeers.  ••  Then 
what  did  you  say  '  nothing '  for,  sir  ?  " 

In  default  of  a  better  answer  to  this  question,  the  little 
boy  screwed  a  couple  of  knuckles  into  each  of  his  eyes  and 
began  to  cry,  wherefore  Mr.  Squeers  knocked  him  off  the 
trunk  with  a  blow  on  one  side  of  his  face,  and  knocked 
mm  on  again  with  a  blow  on  the  other. 

"Wait  tijl  I  get  you  down  into  Yorkshire,  my  young 
gentleman  "  said  Mr.  Squeers.  "and  then  I'll  give  ybu  the 
rest.     Will  you  hold  that  noise,  sir  ? "  &       j       ^  ^ 

"Ye-ye-yes,"  sobbed  the  little  boy.  rubbing  his 
cXo""^*^  Beggar's   Petition   in    printed 

"Then   do  so  at  once,  sir,"  said   Squeers.     "Do  you 

As  this  admonition  was  accompanied  with  a  threatening 
gesture,  and  uttered  with  a  savage  aspect,   the  little  boy 
rubbed  his  face  harder,  as  if  to  keep  the  tears  back  and 
beyond  alternately  sniffing  and  choking,  gave  no  further 
vent  to  his  emotions. 

"Mr.    Squeers,"  said  the  waiter,    looking    in    at    this 
juncture,    "here's  a   gentleman    asking    for   you   at    the 

"  Show  the  gentleman  in,  Richard,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers, 
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IntfuMi'^^  ''^^'^'^    ''Put  your  handkerchief  in  your  pocket 
Jroes  "      ^^°""^^«''  O"-  I'''  •""'•der  you  when  th^e  genKan 

The  schoohnaster  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  in  • 

pu|il    ^     '  "^  benevolent  advice  to  hiVyouthfuI 

thlir^tVialr' ^.l*^'"  ?'^.  ^r  ;^^"«^"'   "^"  P«°P'«  have 

vour    ittt  h  Ji    K^'*''^'  ^'■'^'  °^  y°""  ^'^«^  "  fi'  "^o  make 
your  little  heart  burst,   and  your  verv  eves  come  nut   «r 

your  head  with  cr;lng.  what  is  it  ?  TioTng  ;  Tes?  than 

At  fh^  H    •   iT',  '"T.  *^^'*'''  ""^  ^  '"o^''^'-  in  Mrs.  Squeere 
hi  Yorklfrl    "k"^'"^^^  of  Dotheboys.  near  Greta  3Hd^"' 
washed    ^urnuSif^  ^r'^  f ^  ^°*''^^^'  ^'°»'»«d.  booked 
necessaries^"  "^  "^   ''   pocket-money,  provided  with  all 

thp'  IrlL^t^^  grentleman."  observed  the  stranger,  stopping 

the   schoolmaster   m   the   rehearsal   of  his   alveitisement^ 

Mr.  Squeers,  I  believe,  sir  ?  "  acmcni. 

of  exTilm^rrprise"  '"'"  '""  ^'"^'-  """  ""  "^--Ption 

"Morning  Post,  Chronicle,  Herald,  and  Adu^rtij^^ 
regard.n^'  the  academy  called  Dotheboys  HaTlafTi 
dehghttul  village  of  Dotheboys.  near  Gret"  Bridge  n 
Yorkshire,"  added  Mr.  Squeers.     "  You  come  on  busTn'es  " 

nm.         .1   ^^  "o^  >'r"S:   ^•■•^"^s-     How  do  you  do    mv 
ht  le  &e"t'\'"^n  ?    and  how  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "With  this 
salutation  Mr.   Squeers  patted  Ihe  heads  of  twriollow 
eyed     smail-boned    little   boys,    whom    the   1001^0?^^^ 

"Tamt 'Jh'j  o'l ^'^"'h  ^T^  ^°^  further  comTunica"tios.' 

sir.-'s^d  Si'trangen  '°'°"'  ""^'     ^^  "^'"^  ^^  ^nawley. 

Squeers  inclined  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say.  "And  a 

remarkably  pretty  name,  too."  ^'        ^  * 

The   stranger  continued,    "  I  have  been  thinkii 
Squeers,  of  placing  my  two  hoys  at  your  school. 


cing,  Mr. 


It  .s  not  for  me  to  say,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers    "but 
don't  think  you  could  possibly  do  better."    ''**"^"''      ''"' 
Hem  I  'said     the    other.       "Twenty    pounds    nr 


annewum,  I  believe,  Mr.  Squeers?" 
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smil^"'"'*^''"  ''J*°'"^^  *''"  schoolmaster,  with  .  persuasive 

Snawr/solemnlv""'    '    *''"'''    ^^-    ^^""^''^  -«<J    Mr. 

as'iVhfrJn  111'"''  ''  '^^li'**  ^  ^°"«'  «'«•'"  replied   Squeers. 
m«  ,i.      I?  ^T  *^o."«5dered  the  proposition  before.     -Le J 

-wJl    «  nn"*"  5''*?  i'  ^'"^"^y'  **°"»>^«  ^hat.  and  deduct  the 
—well,  a   pound  either  way  shall   not   stand  betwixt  ii« 

u'pZat  wayT"'"'  "^  ^°^°"^  connection,  sirfaXa^ke 


->j.. .   w.is.ucr  me  Doys'   appetites  i 
This  was  strictly  true;  they  did  not. 

livery    wholesome    luxurv.    sir     that    Vn-L-.h:.. 
afford/- continued  Squ«rs  ;  "•- ev^V  beau.lTmSS  thlt 

to,"  Lis  Mr'  I^a'wle;."  "°^"''  ^°  *^^  particularly  attended 

drrwinrhiSse1fuV''^«Th''''L'""P"*^    '^«    schoolmaster, 
fo.?m<;;5ls;Tir!"     ^-        ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^^  ^°  *»»«  "^^t  shop 


^:^  piiiJs^^-'  ^i^  -^r^«s^^dr  i^ 

Sque^s"'  ''''  ^  ''^  '  ^"^  *  ""'^  i"  '^^'  «"«."  replied 

•*  I  hope  I  ani  also,"  rejoined  the  other.     "  Could  I  sav 
«  f  w  words  with  you  in  the  next  box  ?  "  ^ 

H^^rf^^?!!  '"^«"s,"  rejoined  Squeers,  with  a  grin.     "My 
fll7    T  '  P"  ^P^^k^o  yo"'-  new  playfellow  f  minute  or 
wo?    That  ,s  one  of  my  boys,  sir.     Belling,    his  nami 
»s— a  Taunton  boy  that,  sir."  "dnie 

♦i,r  ^^ ''^'.•A'i^^^'*  I"    '•^io'ned    Mr.    Snawley,   looking  at 
na^ur^UuHc^fty!"^'^"  ^^  ^^  '^  --  some  ^extraordTna^' 

•'He  goes  down  iHth  me  to-morrow,  sir,"  said  Squeers 
'1  hat's  h.s  luggage  th«t  he  is  a-sitting  u^n  now^  Each 
boy   ,s  required   to  brln^,   ,|r,  two   suits  of  XhessU 
shins,  *.x  pair,  of  stockTn|r»,  two  nightcaps,  two  ^k«- 


Mr. 


handkerchieft,    two    oai 
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intotheTxVbox."'''{^lfat  fo;?S-^'«y.   •'  *hey  walked 
JJ:J^Z,  "•"'•"   '^P"'^    Squeer..    in    a    .low    and 

mJ.^hU'^eersoTnSlJ"  lll'V^J^n  "^^^•'  ^"'  *»^- 
were  said  to  attract  .e„?io^' for  .^2"*'^  '^^^^ 

his  companion  looked  steadSv  i?  .  1  •choolma.ter  and 
seconds,  and  then  exchan^^J  V  *■*'**  °^'''«'  f"^*"  •  ^^ 
Snawley  was  .  iSee"  flat5Sled  ma?  dfS"  "^  ""['•• 
garmencs  and  long  black  ^aiSU  fji  clad  in  sombre 
countenance    an    ef  pres^'on  ^of 'm '  ?"^    ^r"«   '"   ^i. 

sanctity;  so  that  hi.^7SffwitrutanToh^''''*'"    ""^ 
was  the  more  remarkable  ^''"out  any  obvious  reason 

th^^^'hSJTLlaX^i^^"  "'•P  ^°^»  -^  yo-  -chool. 

payiemsto  myVent't't/"'"^^  '"•^^  ^'»«  ^"arterly 
they  run  awa"^'  JfpHeV  SquTeri  "^Ti^-"^^  V*  ^ 
each  other;   I  see  we  mav  safolv*ri«  't,Vu  ""«J«»-»tand 

boys-natural  childreS??'^         ^  *^°  ***•     ^^'  '^^  these 
;;No."    rejoined    Snawlev.    m.«Hn„    *u.    ^^^    ^^   ^^^ 

coolly.     «« Wa 
•*....  .11  me  next  box?"  said  Snawlev' 
Soueers  nodded  in  the  affirmative  ^hTl 
anotVr  peep  at  the  little  bo?on\''h'e  trunrP*!!^°"  *°^^ 
round  again,  looked  as  if  he  were  Lite  J'  *"**  .*"*■"/"« 

hrrdr;^av\%h"i:^i,t^j^  °^^-  s:;r.  rd%trr;Ht  J3 

you^^':S  t^-eo:;^^^^-'   these   boys  of 

Oh,  I  understand  now  "  >^orkshire  for.     Hal  ha  * 

'."'e  money  i„  ,.„  oV,i,T,  V i^-SaS'Umel^iS'i 
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very  foolish,  Mr  Squeers)  that  she  might  be  IH  to  squander 
It  on  them,  which  would  be  their  ruin,  you  know." 
.."{^  •.*•»"  returned  Squeers,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  waving  his  hand. 

"And  this,"  resumed  Snawley,  "has  made  me  anxious 
to  put  tliem  to  some  school  a  good  distance  off,  where 
there  are  no  hohdays— none  of  those  ill-judged  comines 
home  twice  a  year  that  unsettle  children's  minds  so— and 
.fS.  *^  ™*y  rough  it  a  little— you  comprehend  ?  " 
The  payments  regular,  and  no  questions  asked,"  said 
Squeers,  nodding  his  head. 

••That's     N    exactly,"    rejoined    the    other.       •'Morals 
•tnctly  attended  to,  though.'* 
••Strictly,"  said  Squeers. 

••Not  too  much  writing  home  allowed,  I  suppose ?»» 
•aid  the  father-in-law,  hesitating.  ^^ 

••None,  except  a  circular  at  Christmas,  to  say  they 
never  were  so  happy,  and  hope  they  may  never  be  sent 
for,"  rejoined  Squeers. 

•'Nothing    could    be    better,"    said    the    father-in-law. 

rubbing  his  hands.  ' 

••Then,  as  we  understand  each  other,"  said  Squeers. 

will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider  me 
a  highly  virtuous,  exemplary,  and  well-conducted  man 
in  private  life;  and  .vi  ether,  as  a  person  whose  business 
It  IS  to  take  chargt  of  youth,  you  place  the  strongest 
confidence  in  my  unimpeachable  integrity,  liberality, 
religious  principles,  and  ability  ?  "  ^ 

••Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  father-in-law,  reciprocating 
the  schoolmaster's  grin.  * 

•'Perhaps  you  won't  object  to  say  that,  if  I  make  you 
a  reference  ?  "  ^ 

•'  Not  the  least  in  the  worid." 
„  **.'r'?^t's  your  sort  I"  said   Squeers,  taking  up  a  pen ; 
"this  IS  doing  business,  and  that's  what  I  like." 

Having  entered  Mr.  Snawley's  address,  the  school- 
master had  next  to  perform  the  still  more  agreeable  office 
of  entering  the  receipt  of  the  first  quarter's  payment  in 
advance,  which  he  had  scarcely  completed,  when  another 
voice  was  heard  inquiring  for  Mr.  Squeers. 
•  o'w^^'^^  ^^    ^*'"  *'^P^'*^^    *^«    schoolmaster;     "what    is 

"Only  a  matter  of  business,  sir,"  said  Ralph  Nickleby, 
presenting  himself,  closely  followed  by  Nicholas.     ••  There 
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th«    popers    thb 


'^**  .«n^  advertisement    of  yours    in 
rtorniiiff?"  ' 

Nickk-by.^-       ^'"*    •*   ""y  "'^P''^^'   *«*•»   Mr.    NichoIaS 
"How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  »  said  Squeers. 
Nicholas  bowed,  said  he  was  vorv  u/i>il    <•»,!  . j 

miiaps    you    recollect    me?"    said    Raloh     loolrJn^ 
narrr-ly  at  the  schoolmaster.  '^  '    '°°*«*n« 

"You  paid  me  a  small   account  at  each  of  mv  h  .If 

I' I  did,"  rejoined  Ralph. 
forZa'ely!^"""        "  ""^  """"'   ''•*"■  "'•o  un- 

two  little  toys  Sn  the  floor  ^Li'^j^'k  ""*  "■""''  «"■»  'he 
other  withou"/  ut^erin^l^^^'ord'-aTd'  w'^Uhin'r  !;fir''LS'-'='' 

iusloroV  iit'tle-^h^'yf  IJhen^^l'r^;  pr^in*?' u'-l;?! 
"This  ir#.nM^r«o„     •     •         *"^>  ^^^^  become  acquainted 
..  &*""eman,  sir,  is  a  oarent  whn  ic  i,:«j  ^M"«"uca. 

Village  i^  Dothitornr'r.r'B^iS,::  sVo-^g!;!;^; 


ir 
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SMwiit.'""l'fe.r'^!f„''/!.''"'  '»"''".."  Interrupted  Mr. 

♦l,rL"***^"r  ****"***  °^'^'  •»«•."  interrupted  Ralph  checkino- 

the  torrent  of  recommendation ;    ''no  doub?  of  it  at  In* 

Suppose  we  come  to  bushiete  ?  »  *^  *"• 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  rejoined  Saueers      "  '  N#i%«.r 

remember  that;TyouheiJ  ?"'"*'    "'^    ****''   ^'^'^ 
••Yes,  sir,"  repeated  Master  Bellinir. 

••  T^Il'TJ!  ~^*.'*'^*'  *;."»  .***»*^  ^'«  ?  "  "»d  Ralph. 

I. .  w    "'e  gentleman,"  said  Squeers.  ^ 

•Never, '^'repeated  Master  Celling. 
Very  go<)d,»  said  Squeers ;  -  go  oS.» 
•Never.' '» repeated  Master  Billing  again. 

"  pirfnrS.*  K  ^-  ^'^^^S  "  Rood-naturedlv. 
perfo'^mTuITnessI""'     "^'  ^^^^*'  «*^-^-     "Never^ 

«tZ7ul?5li'  '^^Vof  In^nS  t^Vf^^'S'}^ 
onourprivateaccountbyandby.^  ^"""'" 

ou^od/^XT""  "^^^«'P^>''"-  ^-<i  »>^tter  transact 
;;  If  you  please,"  said  Squeers. 

broaS    arrU*'t'sii;^^LSed^"%^^^    f^" 
advertised  for  an  able  a«istant.%ir?^^^''"^^^^      ^«"    ^^^« 

Precisely  so."  said  Squeers. 

And  you  really  want  one  ?  " 

Certajnljr,"  answered  Saueers. 

rrom"X!il%!:;i;^ery^?.4  h:  fceft rf  f '°'^^^  ^- 
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•'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Sc^uecrt,  perplexed   with  such  mi 

•pphcation  from  a  youth  o?  NicholaV.'^figure-!'"l  am  «fraiJ 

the  youngr  man  won't  euit  me."  *  am  nirau 

"  Yes,  he  will,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  I  know  better      n^n^t  K- 

m  Dothebo^'s  Hall  in  less  than  a  week's  time  unless    hi2 
gent  eman  Ts  more  obstinate  than  I  take  him  t<^  be  •'  " 

..  »hi.   *"''  •'!:•.    ""*   Nicholas,  addressing   Mr    Squeors 

Sau^«  ^tejL*"!*  ^^''^^^  ^•'F'"*'  ^  •"  objection."  replied 
&queew,  looking  as  grave  as  lie  could,  and  considen^hlv 
pu«led.  no  less  bv  the  contrast  between  the  sTmjSS 
he  nephew  and  the  worldly  manner  of  the  uncle  thin  bv 
it  So7"  ''^""''^  *""''°"  '^  ^»»«  yo-«  noTlenVn  undei; 

trul^gt  tr  ;C^^^^^^^^^^         '  ••  ''"  P"'  ^'-  -"-  -  if 

••tK"-^^^"  *''*  goodness,"  reioined  Squeers. 

«  hoKKi-V I*  ****^'  °u*  y°"*'''  *>'  «  '«d.  or  «  young  man  or 
a  hobbledehoy,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  hfm.  of  ekrhte«n 
or  nmeteen,  or  thereabouU.'^said  Ralph.  *  ^^  ««»>»"" 

-S?!i  ^*.^*''  .^^.^'^^d  ^^^  schoolmaster. 

I,:.  „  ?•  •  J"^'^  ^?'"-  Snawley,  thinking  it  as  well  to  back 
his  new  friend  occasionally.  a    •-  «»  won  10  oacK 

•'  His  father  is  dead,  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  worW 
«?H  "r  fT"*"!;?  ^'hatever,  and  wanfs  someth  ng  trdo  »' 
said  Ralph.     "  I  recommend  him  to  this  splendid  fstahn«L 
ment  of  yours  as  an  opening  which  will  ?ead  kin  trfLrtine 
If  he  turns  It  to  proper  account.     Do  you  see  that  ?  "  ' 

.    "Everybody  must  see  that,"  replied  Squeers   half  !m;^«f 
ing  the  sneer  with  which  the  old  gentleman  was  r^^^^^^^ 
his  unconscious  relative.  "ciii*n  was  regarding 

u  [,«^o,  of  course,"  said  Nicholas  eagerly. 
He  doos,  of  course,  you  observe  "  MiH  Poi«i,    •       i 

extending  any  assistance  to  his  mother  aid  sister     lS„u  17 
liir.,,  and  think  of  the  use  he  may  be  to  you'n  half  ,  H,,   ' 

7oZlL^r'  ""'  ?"""»"  «■*"«''■",?«  »me  time  to 

rn^'o^'llfeT;:!    f  pTpL^Tu\3?X?de'?'<??"" 
circumstances.     Isn't  tUa  qu ",tr„"for*c^Ude™t1o'f.? i!'^ 
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you  »*''''*'"  ''*^*°^""^  ^^'P^-    "  ^*  ">«  have  two  words  with 

NIC  lolas,  overjoyed  at  his  success,  shook  his  uncle's  h«nH 
tT^TpL^:""'  ~"^'  "^"°''  have  woVshipM  Sq"u"et/L"Sn 

"matonha??°p'^''°*'^'"^    man."    thought     Nicholas. 
^SS^^^H^^^^^  and  so 

quarter  before,  as  we  take  these  boys  with  us"  "^  ^'  * 

;;  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

*€  c       **  ,.r,"''   ^a*"®  **°^"   I    *»ave  paid."  erowled   Ralnl, 
So  you'll  have  nothing  to  do  but  keep  you^rselTwarS  "'^^' 
Here  was  another   instance  of  his'^uncle's  ff^Ssitvf 

Nicholas  felt  his  unexpected  kindness  so  m,,^^    fu  !  i  ' 

could  scarcely  find  wordV  to  thankS  •  ind^S  h.  t^A   ^! 

found  half  enough,  when  they  tooL  leave  of 'th^  \^f  ''f 

said  Rafph.  "^'NTskulWn^?""'"^  ^°  "^  ^^^  ^^'^'y'°«^''' 

fo«^kL°d^st'"  ^^P"^'    ^•^^^°'-'-    "^  --  shall 

"Take  care  you  don't,"  replied  his  uncle      '«v«..  1    -r 

toter  go  home  now,  and  pae^k  up  wha"  you  hav^°l ' lo 

"  Certainly,"  said  Nidiolas.     •'  I  can  easily  inquire  •• 
•  Leave  lliese  papers  with  my  clerk,  then  "  31,lnl, 
gro^ducjng  a  small  parcel,  "and  ill  hi.n  ,o  "wair.'iU  fct'e 

Nicholas  cheerfully  undertook  thp  errand  nnri  uxaa-      1  • 
worthy  uncle  an  affectionate  farewdl^li'lch  th«f  ^^  ^"^ 
hearted  old  gentleman  acknowledged  by  a  growf^ 
away  to  execute  his  commission.  ^        '  Hastened 
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you'..  ._ ^ 

if  you  please." 

"Uncle!"  cried  Noggs. 

he  thrust  h  m  into  a  chair  Cn)f^«    V-  °^  '^'  ^'^ere 

stool,  sat,  with  hl^  arm  Vng1„gXi^!;,T:L '"^ '''if.'' 

on;';Sw:^srd°.1,ir''"  '*"'  ^'*'"»^'  '"^-'f  '"e  parcel 
NiohoWs'sface.  «aJd  Wsfea?ur«Xty."'""  ""^  '^ 

uttSg  a  stef' co«i"„td"T  "''  ""T-  ^"''.  -i'hout 
his  confpanion's  face  ""  '"""^  ='"«'  «™"ny  of 

ofIi"u.trsfrang^''^„'5  t^,"'-*"™"'*"^  ""  '"-  P»rt 
peculiar,  that  NiSL  Jho  ZSS^""2  ?'*'  '»  extremely 
of  the   ridiculour?ould  no,  r^l,"  »"«i<:.emly  keen  sense 

»r^ndrror''hir"'"  -ef£:-"Mn4-t^,  .J..O 

Kh''rKd-^£VF'^-K"°<'"^^^^^ 

that  if  the  youi^K  gemieman  dfn  *""°'«.on«  stopping^ 

.«.u.id  liwe^o  u^oT^z-.r.^x  ;^u;nii  fi 

N.cl,ola,  had  not  U>e  least  objection  in  the  world,  but 
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otX^XlCZi^^Z^cTt^Z  'J*!?  •"  opportunity 
h«  sat  down  again,  and  rhU^MnJ^"^**^  "!"  *t'°«gbt»  I  sb 
as  he  spoke)  emePrfl^to  a  feJJem^SSrjS'"'"''?  ""K"!"* 
of  all  the  honours  and  kdvStora  to  £T"^  description 
.ppoinunent  a.  that  seat  off.'IS.irB.' Do'ThelSS^lS?'^  "'^ 

.uddfnU^riii  '/„r'r Mi  "•■  '"^^%oia., 

himself  into  a  variety  ^f„„.^°?u'"T"' /''"■  ">rowing 
hands  under  ^e 7^1? and  erected  hifs'"'"'  •"?™«  ■>'» 
he  were  snapping  all  the  tonkin  hf,  hands^''"'"'""  "  " 

hi.''rum^,'"«l''cUrng"'2S  1  ?'  ■''"  •-"'«r«in. 
horribly  all  the  Ume    and  k5»i,/1*    °"«ff-Jomts ;    smiling 

.^teuSSefTiSrh  SSc'P? «""  "'^  - 

to  make  off  at  once      S To£h  K  ^u  ^^^"""^  »*  P"»dent 

the  st^et  door  opeT  N^^iTnXgs^Is'lJilflndSf  ^°' 
m  the  same  extraordinary  eestureflZ  lu  *"?H'«^»nff 
his  fingers  sounded  loude7than  even  crackmg  of 

CHAPTER  V. 

NICHOLAS    STARTS     FOR     YORKQMipd     r^r,    .. 

AND  HIS  FELLOW-TRA^LlIrs     A^n  «"'^     "AVE-TAKINO 
ON  THE  ROAD         ^""^'^''""S.  AND  WHAT   BEFELL  THEM 

auspices.      There  was  so  murY^tli"^""'^***  '"^^^  ^'WX 
time  to  do  it  in  •  sTmanv  kln^    °  ^5  '^°"^  *"**  ««  ««le 

such  bitter  pain"inTheT/rts7n^l5?h^£v'?osrt^^•"'  *".' 
their  utterance,  that  the  little  preZratiins^nr  S'    •  ""^^^^ 
were  made  mournfully  indeed      A  hnnT/f.  "^  J°"''"^7 
«ie  anxious  care  of  his  mother^nd-c^^^  *'V"«^^  ^^^'ch 

able  for  his  comforrN?cholas  iSsIs  ed 'n^'?'""^  indispens- 
as  they  might  prove  S"  somt  =a  °"  leaving  behind, 

vcrtib,?    info  '^^^  %  rcLfol";':?^,  °'d  "'^A*"  1^5°"^- 
affectionate  contests  on  snrh  r.r^:.,^o  ^  A  ^    Hundred 

.he  sad  night  wh^rpVc"etd''hi'fde";al%^'''°nV':rtSS 
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g«w  busier  and  bu^l^Jra^VXVmg^L'Sr''""*'  '^'^ 
The  box  was  packed  at  laQf  T^J  li      *'r""y* 

with  some  little^dZt:^prol\Z^^^^^ 
»  'f -off  against    the    ex^Ti    of  ^^^^^ 
mother  had  feigned  to  dhiT  «^,««  v-  i    ,  '    *'*'®  *"d  her 
poor  lad  nearly  choked  hmc^fK  ^*<^'^oJas  was  out     The 
of  it,  and  lln  Lrsuffocated  TL^^^  ^^  P««-^ake 

two.  and  forcing  a  "SanSio^^^^  *.i~^  o^ 

on  till  the  hour  of  separlS  for  t^^^^^^^^  T*^"'  ^^'7  lingered 
and  then  they  foundUat  th/v  .«•  i  ?'*^^"  "^f*  ^°"8^  P«st ; 
vent  to  their    r^l    feeSng^^^^^  r"  ^^^  ^^ven* 

suppress  them,  do  what  thev  wonf^  ^°c  ^^'7  *'*>"'<*  "^^ 
W  their  way;  and  rvLnShLYwLTrdief^^  they  let  them 

things  tlm  are  cLTiged  Tgo^eVill^^rn^^^^^^  "^^"'"'/^^ 
used  to  be,  thank  God  I  in  bI^b^La  *'**'K  *^  ^'^^X 
and  gay.      He  wrote   a  fiw  line^n  1.™*?  *^"''^  ^"*»^ 

theboxand'SL^i?""^'""'"'  Nichola,,  putUng  down 

early,  Mr.  Nickleby."  "^ur'-Papers ;    "you're  up  very 

•'  l1?,*.'S/°fi"'"  "P"=''  Nicholas. 

Nioj^y:iJ^«"u;re5%,;ruf^..y.;  z\f  ^f-  "'• 

hght  to  carry  out  an  idea"  waiting  for    the 

intoTn^nitef'an^^^^  T  ^  ^^7  -- 

grandmother  in  the  comUrv^  wl  n  i.  ^°^'  "^^^L""^  ^o*"  ^"s 
Sim  property  if  he  VasTi^lbVlai^^lw  '^^''''"^  ^  ^*^"«^th 

"a„rth^'^The'g're:i\l1r:;Ln^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^--y ; 
fare  like  the  Stfand.  VVhen  T  waSt  a'!!!? «"  *  thorough 
any  particular  sitter.  I  have  LZi]^  i  u*^  ^^  *"  ^Y^for 
■  wait  till  I  get  one,"  *^  '°  ^°'**'  o"'  o^  «"ndow 
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■it 


enough,  and  therra^' flafs  of  al?  sorr^H  "■■' "''"t'''" 
the«'s  a  meeting  at  E  "e'^  HaU     but  Jffcc.  aaliHn'".? 

.he  ^s?  &i  roV^rkig^fhinor/v'f "?  ^°'"^.''" 
o*JitEs"4^';>''»''-^c;iL'?,"^^^ 

"I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholis       '«Vo«^- 
know,   when  someboay  drives       Neces.l^vf/  '""^j'.yo" 

*Mke    !hl  "flH*  "  '""'^*  miniature."    As  Miss  iTcree^" 
C??r  ierwD  ihlt  X  *K,  ""^."""ntenance  intersected  wlIA 

Sh^pCLfCNirssrui"^^^^^^^^^  -■"'  - 

jocose  gallantry,  and  Miss  La  Cree%  v  evired  .fn  n.      .°^ 

Having    terminated   tlie    unexpected   interview    !„    a- 
satisfacoor  manner,    Nicholas   ifasUlJ  with™::    him«tf 


r 
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from  the  house.  By  the  timo  h«  h.j  c  , 
carrjr  his  box  it  vu  onlv  T^„  .  ,''  .'"""''  »  "'«'>  » 
slowly  on,  a  little  "  t^vin^Z  °,k  "'''•  ~  h-  walked 
probably  with  not  haff  ttZht  f  h«rt  IS"?'  U""  ""^ 
the  man  had,  although  h»  h»i  „„  "  '"  '"'  **"""  "» 
with,  and  had  evid°ufv  froJ?  »h.^  waistcoat  to  cover  it 
garments,  been  sMndn;  the  „;»h.P'^"'"Jf  "^  ''"  <«h" 
his  breakfast  at  a'^unlp*  ^'"  '"  »  ""'''•'  «"■»  "king 

....X'p^'pa'^S>:s%ni:e':s;:°i'^?r'  'rr-  •" 
r-'an-s  vrLf'srsee'rHFr  = -^^  •'^-'■^^^^^ 

r.p1e  of  il'iTanS'L -^  Sn's  ■^uld'  e'S^.t^llSJ^'?^ 
f^"t"'s^h*oV  ot "  N"i;!o^  ~""^?  '"    -™^  " 

^"h%£"3?r.j:'!i\.!rS,fs  !:Cr.i:l:,""^  «  breakfas.. 
who  had  turned  ud  bv  VnZf  "°|'<^*^v^"'^  ^^°  others 
interview  of  Sf  preSiou^  Zv  rinfjii  '^^""  "•"*^^  ^'^^ 
opposite  seat.  fi^  Squeer?' hld^^fore  V"^  **"  '''« 
measure  of  coffee,  a  DlatPofh^f?  *»f 'o*^®  ,  him  a  smaJl 
of  beef;  but  he  was  at  L/m«L  f  '  ^"^  ^  *^°'^  '•°"nd 
breakfait  for  the  hTtL  li,ys      ""*""'"'  *"'""'  ^"  P'^P^""S 

Squ^«:  loolLTdTwrl;.tltrlVJl  "^^•*'^''  ^  >'<^  M- 
it  frently.  so,  as  fo  get  an  'accu^fe'  v' ew  Tfhe^  ouf '^V'"^. 
liquid  contained  in  it.  '"®  quantity  of 

"  wlfi?  twopenn'orth.  sir."  rephed  the  waiter 
wuh  lukewarm  water,  William,  will  you  ?>"  ""^^  "P 

the^l;k^'i,l'^iJ°s;„t^"  '"""■''"'  "•" "-'-  -why, 

righJ'frS gTo'de"'-"  Tou""  ^^-  S"",""-     "  S'rve  it 
and-butter  fo?fhree,  dTd  vou  ?  "  """'"  '""  ""'=''  "^d- 
I'Commg  directly,  sir." 

p.en$°of  re"-''  tol^Jryl^y-"^^^^,"'^'  ■•  ■• "—, 
Ee  eager  after  vittles.-?-    A/h"uK"S.is''"^^rrp''re«pt 
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^.^^NirL'  '"^'  "'••  »"'  «"  '"•  ""«  «»•'.  .na 

prUently."       ^  '"^ '  "'"' '  '<"S«  "••  breadHmd-butter 

with  their  eye.TniU7wW^Mr   «?""*•''  ""  *"'«"  <«" 
•nd.w.t«r.  '"•»'"">"<>.  Mr.  Squeer.  luted  the  milk- 

rici;™„'l  "roililT'of  thJ^ZivT*'"'?  "'•.«'»•  "•>•"•• 
the  .treett  th«  wSuId  h.  S2i     fKP  ",'?"*  "'?''«'"  in 

•■  wS„   ?*'"«^'  '"■'"  ^"''  Nicholas.         ^ 
putting  tSem^''b.fo«1i;.chttlP''T'?'    M^-    Sq-"", 

w.  ~™  to  nu^her'fi^^i:  whl^h^LV."',.!? ^^il'^' 


^^ate7rmylS[r^"^i'*"jr  ">  '«^''"-     Subdue 
a-td^speakin"^   wirMr-i^r'^V-^.^?.  SLtfj 

;n 'Ji'^yranrt^'^^.ij^e  tri^ts;;';  th^r^^^r '- 

eVa  """•"•""^"^  -^"ed";,e?r?orL'Tf 
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wilh  number  five  milk-and-water  tennioaled 

1  thought  It  wouldn't  be  lonir  "  said  <;n..—«   i 
up  and  producing  a  Httirbas&t  fr^m  .?n^      lu^"'"^'"*^ 

vJui.  «^?.  nnfed-^M'-  -"^^^  ^l  i 

Nicholas  was  considerably  startled  bv  thesA  v*r«  ^^ 
mical  arrangements  •  but  hi.  hali  ««  ?^      .      ^-^^  econo- 

Nickleby,  accosted  him.  *    ^*^*    ***'P" 

"  Oh,  here  you  are.  sir  1"  said  Rnlnh      «« tr 
mother  and  sister,  sir. "  ^  *        "^*'"«  *"  y®"*- 

u  h1~?»^  "  *T-^  Nicholas,  looking  hastily  round. 

and^n^in/^l';^  T^with'^Z  ^°'  "'"^^V^^^ 
hackney^oalh  as  I  came  up,^-^  '''   '^'^  ^^'«  P^y'"8  » 

went^^i;;^sS,^^uV^^^^^^^^^^  ktVi^ebreX  '-^^^v- 

son.  heedless  of  the'unconce^n^^d  tt^^^inTn'r  ",?;- 

be:;7uTge^°°o?'  crr?e™''VS'  s^iftarT'^*  *^« 
paying  a  hackney^oach.  I  ^ever  nav  a  if.V  ^°"  '*'*!:* 
ma'am;  I  never  hire  one      I  hll^Jl       hackney-coach, 

1   Should   never   have    foririven   mvself  If  i    u«a 
.n  him,"  „id  M„.  Nickleby^  "'•?  p'Sfde^  U,y4oins 


seen 
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3,wLr'u,''?S'  ""   ^-khst.   .00,  b«cau,e  he   feared  ,„ 

ne;;."''?!';;^,feri7rsf^en.t''K''''''''''  "=''•.«'-* '"'i- 
a  penny  loaf  and  a  haW>h  Ir  '"V"'"?".  "-a'ani,  I  took 

I  walked   to  ?he  Stv  e«rl  ™^"'' "^  **"■  V>'  breakfast  as 
to  that,  ™a-am  ?    IrLS-Tahl?'  ""'"  '"'  '■"'  ^^ 

n.on,''e°„rbut^^lS^\"i,'"'i,S,r?;  ^S    "".. "   "" 
get  up  behind      I'm  afrf  ;S  «?    '       i  *t'"'*  y°"  ^   ^^ter 

off,  a£.he„.t„l^.  .S?;VuL°;%°Lto^^^^^ 

.he  t-^.-.r^^L'^l^-^^Ttot''^  rr '».''  «"■«'« 

Squeeri  my  dear? "  ^  '*  introduced   to  Mr. 

IO;;.?sh'rin'king'°ba!:r  "^  '    '"''  ""='••     O"'  "»  ' "  «P'-<« 

Raijir  rhii  ■j^m'r^air^r.t  -^.t/'Vre""' 

^Tfv  ""^  "'ece-NichoIas's  sister  I  "  '    ^^"«^"' 

|,u.^:?  rS^'-hrh^a?  a^n-Tnonrir  ^'.  itl^h"  m"'" 

k^'oT't  oC^hn^herer^^^^^T/?'"  V^^^^^ 

had.     Hal  hal  hal"  ""ghtn't  grow  jealous  if  we 

he  would  have  dicovered  w  fi   r     ^™"  ?'  """  ™oment, 

as  near  beinrsoundHlT,  elleraVhT':;'  *='u''«  ""^ 
his  Iifi»       i?o*»       ""'y  pummelled  as  he  had  ever  been  in 

ilir  tthe'?^"e,S'<;?o'nf  le'rr^  «^nr''=^r"==P!;°  "  °" 
prevented    Mr    Saueers   froJ  T-^      '^^  **'"*•   «"<•   thu.s 

Ltinapecu.iarteelrrbTe^Ze;."'^'"-''  "'^    '"^ 

man'?^X''lLfc'2"J''':rK"'-'^''^-  "'"'°-  '"is 
to?"  P   "  '^°  "  *»  that  you  are  going 

sis^k'S^n'S.  ''"Tsu'^po's:  fhe^  VoV''^'""^',,  ^"-'"^  "is 
rough  and  uneultita.ed  Mha  !l  aU°'        "    ""''  "^  '^"'"" 
^^  But  this  person  ?  "  urged  Kate, 
is  my  employer,   or  master,  or  whateve-    h*.  «r«« 
name  may  be."  replied  Nicholas  quicUlv    "L-  ^  J.    ^  "^ 
a.s  to  take    his  coarseness  ill.     "^l^^e    Lkinr^thls 
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w«v,  And  it  is  time  I  was  in  mv  dIaca      ru..  ,^      » 

went  with  it.  gaiiantiy  as  if  his  heart 

".'^^^'',i^"'V'A"<fir^  Nicholas. 
NicJ?."4^lho'SaTsti„'*/fl%  ^i^liSUl  ^'•s„'^""- 

••Stop  I »»  cried  Nicholas. 
•*  No,"  replied  Noggs. 
^^Nlcholas  cried   stop   again,   but   Newman   Noggs  was 

A  minute's  bustle,   a   banging  of   the  coach   rf«««. 

jerked  off,  Nicholas  had  enough  to  do  to  h^M  ♦u  ^ 
Between  the  manual  exertion^  and  the  menul  -  '''^' 
attendant  upon  this  task,  he  was  no?  ,  ??.?  ^"^^'^ty 
when  the  cSach  stopped  'a  the  Peacock  «  I^r'''^^ 
He  was  still  more  relieved  when  a  h^rty-Iookinl^  '^^^^^ 
man.  with  a  very  good-humoured  fa^.  and  a  vfrl^  f^Iit 
colour,  got  up  behind,  and  proposed  to  take  th7  oH. 
corner  ot  the  seat.  f  "»^«  lo  laKe  tfte  other 


;  P 
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—ijlC^*  P"*  '°'"*  °^  **'•»•  youngiteri  in  the  middle** 
S  .Ice;,  "eb^-?."'"^''  "  '^•y'"  »»•  -ft^  i«  ca.*  of TlieTr  gdn|f 

"  IhiUriUl^iJ"''^   ***?.  »«xJn««.  •?«•."  Implied  Squeen. 
♦hl^^  ^J"!'  ''•'^  *^'"<f-     **«••  Nickleby.  take  tSni  of 
tSHo^^'  *>f*^^««n,yo"  and  the  gentleman.     Bellinrind 
Th  ^°"2^?*  Snaw  ey  can  sit  between  me  and  the  /uard 
^'Pcfji'tT^^^^^  ^^"-"'  «P»-ni.^to  the  .trfnS;'; 

"I  have  not  the  least  objection,  I  am  ture.**  laid  th« 

SS'e^J^SS^k'^hi^'Srn.^^^     ^'^^^  •  brother"who  wouldn't 
baW.  In^  bsi  li'"  ^^•]d•■«n  a»  two  at  any  butcher',  or 

uJ'*   u'tf  ^'^^Kdom.  I  dare  say.     Far  from  it" 

W  &*  children,  sir  ?  "  exclaimed  Squeer.. 
JJ».  and  all  bovs,"  replied  the  stranger. 

holder  tJl*f^»^^^';'*l^  ^^"**'?'  «"  ««'•*  ha,te,  "catch 
Hold  of  that  basket.     Let  me  give  vou  a  card    •;.•    lur  -- 

establishment  where  those  «x  f^y's  ^n  Vbl^ught  2p  b 

It  Sn  &1t  "for'"  •  ""?  '"°'?^^  "'*""^'  ^^'^^  nf  mi"{Lk; 
at  all  about  it,   for  twenty  guineas  a  year  each— twentv 

gumeas.  sir ;  or  I'd  take  alf  the  boys  together  upon  an 

foTtSf  lo"^'''  '^^'°"^''  ""^  »^y  *  ^""^-d  poundTye^ 

arrS-Ml^i"^  *^*  gentleman  glancing  at  the  card,  "you 
are  the  Mr.  Squeers  mentioned  here,  I  presume?  "  ^ 
ur-  1,?'^  e"''  s>r,"  replied  the  worthy  pedagogue :  "  Mr 
Wackford  Squeers  is  my  name,  and  I^  vei^  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  it.  fhese  ai  some  of  mTbTs.  s^ 
fiat's  one  of  my  assistants,  sir-Mr.  Nickleby.  a  «ntTe: 
nnALT'  *"1  *,?.^  '^i^^^^**'  niathematici,  clSs""^ 
?h«n  Ar''^'*^-  ^?  don't  do  things  by  hai;es  at  r 
shop.  All  manner  of  earning  my  boys  take  down,  .r  • 
he  expense  is  never  thought  of;  and  they  get  pat  nal 
treatment  and  washing  in."  ^  *      ^ 

/•Upon  my  word,"  said  the  gentleman,  ^lancine  at 
Nicholas  with  a  half  smile,  and  a  more  than  half  exprefsion 
of  surprise,  "these  are  advantages,  indeed."  **"  "P*^*"*®" 
You  may  say  that,  sir,"  rejoined  Squeers,  thrustine  his 
hands  mo  h.s  greatcoat  pockets.  " The  most  „„« 
ceptionable  references  are  given  and  required.  I  wouldn't 
take  a  reference  with  a  boy  that  wasn't  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  five  pound  five  a  quarter,  no,  not  if  you 
went  down  on  your  knees,  and  asked  me  with  the  tears 
running  down  your  face,  to  do  it." 
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"Sit    fast   hSe,    «^^^^^^^^ 
climbed  up.  '    Keuelmen,     said    the   guard,  as    he 

*'  All  rig-ht  behind  there  Dirk  9 »»  «-:-j  .i 
"AU  right."  wasihereolt  urS'^  '''"  coachman, 
she  did  gSJf  coaches  be  ?emi„  1?^  «he  goes  ,»  And  off 
from  th?  guard^  horn  and  thl"""T*'"'^*'  «  ^°"<*  fl«"ri»»» 
judges  of  coach  Js  and' ^rh^*  ^^^'^  approval  of  all  Uie 
Peacock.  buUnorJ  esiLSSv  Jrn''.;;'?!,  congregated  at  the 
with  the  cloths  o?ertESii?m^°S.H^^  ^^2  '^"^ 

disappeared,  and  then  Io^^Ih  Za  ^^'^«  f*>«  <^«»ch  till  it 
bestSj^Ing  Various  S  enSKl  **^""""!^^y  "tablewards, 
turnout.  *^™     encommms  on  the  beauty  of  the 

liadbMiS^c,^  '^k"'  °»«i  Yorkshireman) 

a  litUe  tunnel  of  a  basket  fa  °?.^^^^^        P"'  f'^«  h°'°  i«to 
purpose,  and  giving  hfrnrel  fa  nl^n.-r'^  T'^^  "^*  ^«'  «^»« 
on  the  chest  Ind  fhoulderi    nhf      ^^"    '''°^^''  ^^  ^>ow« 
cold;  after  whWrhedentndedf^^^^^       ^*'  uncommon 
whether  he  was  eoin^  r^hl  ?k      ^'i®*^^  P*f*°"  separately 
he  «;«  goinj     sidXfif!^    ^^^[.ou&h..  and  if  notwhere 
queries,  C  sSmiled  that  S  ™^'^*  ^'"«^  "'*^*'  '«  '1>««« 
that  fall  last  niglu.  aXok  tl^libTtv^^^^^^^^ 
any  of  them  gentlimen  carrier!!  i     St^u"*^  ^*?'"«  whether 
that  nobody  did   he  rrm^rki^  a  snuff-box.     It  happening 
he   had   h4-d  a  medlS^nn"''  *  «"y*te"ous  kVthat 

Grantham  last  wee^tj^  hfw  fc„u^  ta?"'  ^°^"J« 
for  the  eyes ;  but  for  his  mtT  h«  i  S""flf^taking  was  bad 
and  what  he  said  wa.s    tS^t  ^1**1  "®^<^''  ^0""^  >*t  so, 

After  thfa,  he  took  another  how  ..'.i"*''''''"''''  '"  "'™- 
refreshment:  and, haXgnowexTia'tii'l"""  "?  ""^  <"■ 

.e«.x\t  U.e  f"l^ar'"#h;ersV.SSr-S.lf£-ron%'^^^ 


r  • 


i 
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•ups  of  a  curious  ^w.v..« 

&";S,Lz  "i:„irx'p :: :-"'  'r  Pr^.  = 

iheir  feelings  prompted      ^'i.^,n'  '  .1    '  *"^  "'"^-  " 

«»«"ing  together,'^  .ndi  ^.    i  ,^ '  'o'^e  bo'v,    t^eT^S 

the  other  vavth^l^nK.         ^  "^^^  ^'"'"^^  ^'^^  ^'s  faci 

enJugV;g«  rre'^'lT"  """'  ""  ">»«her?a^rdi,mal 
U.e  uead  o^r  .be  hors-J  fi°.: 'ilL-THd^iS^li^V-b? 


the 

wat 

were 
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outside  passenipefs  w  wiv  -iJ  r  ' .  *'*'°  **^  **»«  ^^^t 
arrival  at  one  5rfi»  l^7;„'?  'l"?:  t'l«n»elvei  of  their 
the  night  at  tlie  G^nr^l   H  r      EnR'and.  turned  in  for 

and  ieavinf  the  Jiirht  «nH  «-     Yi   "^  .  ®"^  <^o«*«  «nd  c  oaks, 
pillowed  Xmlclvwa^^^^  ?^'^*'  '°^"  ^'^'"^  *h*nJ 

with  many  half-supnr^^^d  mlJ«  '"K^Sage.  and   prepared 

abouThXi^^'^re;;' •ranVN*''  °"J  of  Grantham,  or 
.     who  had  beenL^epfor    "hn^ts        "     '  ""'^Z"  Nicholas, 
by  a  violent  i^rw'^'l^:^l,'\,l^,';  {^^^^^^^ 
Grasping  the  rail,  he  found  that  the  r^.^  T  ?^  .  "  **"^- 
on  one  side,  though  itwu\^t'.UA  *'°^*^'^J'a<l  «unk  greatly 
horses;    and  wh.ll-ro„rf»%   L    «*^ragged  forward  by  the 

loud  sc;.eams  of  briX  ns^^e    Vr^""!^?"^  «"^  ^''« 
whether  he   should   iu.UnffT  '''*'?*^  ^°'" »"  instant 

easily   over,    and    rcl  ov-^J  SL  'f ""''   '  ?*   "^''^'^^^   ^"^•n^^d 
flinging  him  into  the  road  ""   *"    ""certainty    by 

CHAPTER   VI. 

IN  WHICH    THE    OrnrRRENCE    OF    THE    ACrmrv^    . 

IN  THE    LAST    CHAPTER   AFFORHS^C   ™  MENTIONED 

sle^p^up'    "•"    "'""^^'"  ■'"■"•••"•'^'l    N'iclol.  s,    looking 

glory,  I  ,hi„k,  c"L  fcoo?',  sove?'"'  fc^^  '  *f••'"^'>■»'^  wi' 
a  hond  ?  Doin  it  IM  i.„.  !.  V":,  "c  te,  can'i  ye  en' 
brokken'"  '  ' ''  ''^    '''""  "  '^  ^H  my  boans  were 
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j^*^*"*.'"  ^"^^  Nicholas,  staeirerinfl'  to  lil«  ft.-*    m* 
Hoold   em  toight,"  cried  the  gunrd.  "while  >r  ,»«► 

on.  o '5/^^J;',4r  '     ""«'  "•.  guard.  di«ng.g!„^ 
"'  Tk?"  '*?' J,  f"'    "?"«''  Nicholas. 

Dean't  make  that  nois?,  woor^an"  ^""™*"  '    *'""''"• 

As  the  man  spoke  he  proceeded  to  wrench  nnon  f  k.  »^^ 
most  door  of  the  coach  whilt  NIl^^^iTr      •  ?^      ,    upper- 
awoke  the  echoes  fa^and  w  de  wi  h  one'rff'lh"^  '^?  *^^''"' 
L'riTafs^'^Thr^L  o/'lM^^^^^^^ 
Sich   o^  S«    «o     *^  ''^  ^^*'*'''  however,  not  only  in  rousing 

to  their  relie?     for  ifihts  iea^^^^^ 

people  were  already  astir      ^  "  *^*  ***'**""''  «"*» 

In  fact,  a  man  on  horseback  galloped  down   h^fnr^  tu^ 

passengers   were  well   collected    toSrlnd  fn?Jr1 

inar  tne  two  front  outsides  had  escaped  with  black  ..Jle. 

aJ-  ftlf    thn^So  .    remaining  passengers  without  any  injury 

fhev  i;;H  K^  *°  *i®  ^°^"^"  °^  the  snowKirift  in  wffi 
they  had  been  overturned.      These  fae^Q  «ir.r«  «!    ^"**^" 

thoroughly  ascertained,  than  thel^dygav^^I^er^i  fnT**" 

muTt  ilt'^'^A  '"'  ^'"^  forewSTa't  il^h?  d  Sfsl^." 
^eari.t  n.^f"f '  °"  ''t"'^  gentleman's  shoulders,  to  ?he 
nearest  public-house,  she  prudently  thought  better  o',> 
and  walked  back  with  the  rest.  ^  °    *t» 

They  found,  on  reaching  it.  that  it  was  a  lonely  olace 
with  no  very  great  accommodation  in  the  way  of  aoartmlnt! 
-that  portfon  of  its  resources  being  all^o^S 
public  room  with  a  sanded  floor,   and  a  cfiair  or  two 
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very  well ;  very  well."  ^  ^**"  °'<» »' 

"  So  well,"  said  the  merry-faced  eentleman   «,K«  a- a 
seem  to  approve  verv  mnrh  of  ♦kI   g^enuenian,  who  did  not 

by  Squee°s    «^that  if  thil  i  5*  P*''"^"'*'"^  ^on«  adopted 

what  would  have  b«n  my  fr  !!„»,?    Whv  rtS^?!.'"?" 
ca^-tellL^^'r^,-!:,';^."'"..  .h.  ..dy  who  had 

establishment."  *^  ^^^'^  themselves  of  the 

no=oK»X;^.?„^^^ru!io'^^^^^^^^ 

^ij.jy  with  ^™..  "aana/d  "^'J^alli'  ^S""S 


li 


as 


^rHfr**"i  ^'^  f***  me^'y-feced  gentleman,  lookine 

still,      I  merely  intended  to  inquire »' 

ope  no  inquiries  will  be  made."  said  the  lady,  "or  I 

(  COmoelled  tn  thr/M>r  .*,.,<,»ir xi .  •'»     y\  * 
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&"  thJ  su^je"  ''°"^'  '^  "•'^  ^-''*^^^  ^-~-  to 
;;  No  bodily  inconvenience,"  replied  the  lady. 
«  ??  ™«n^l  inconvenience.  I  hope  ?  " 
i.  J    ^""^J®?'  "  **  ^^T  painful  one  to  my  feelinirs  sir »» 

replied  the  lady,  with  strong  emotion.  "a"d  iS^'liu  i 

a  gentleman,  not  to  refer  to  it."  ^  ^     ' 

••Dear         "       *       ' 

merrier 

Shall  be  compelled  to  throw  myself  oA  the  protecdon  of  tb 
other  gentlemen.  Landlord,  pray  direct  a  ^v^oUJn 
watch  outside  the  door,  and'if'^a  gr^n  charimCsetiS 
the  direction  of  Grantham,  to  stop  i?  instantly.''     ^  *" 

Itie  people  of  the  house  were  evidently  overcome  hv  »hi. 

as  a  means  of  identifying  the  expected  green  chariot  that 
horrid  ^'*''?  ^  coachman  withTgold'laced  haVon  the 
£fj-'  3"1*   footman,   most    probably  in    silk  stocWnes 
S±"k'i  ^a^  *"«"^T*  of  the  good  woman  ofL^nweri 
redoubled.     Even  the  box-passenger  caught  the  infecdon 
and  growing  wonderfully  deferenfial.  immediitely  "n^i'S 

rJS  tn'^hfrJr^fK"^*,  ^i'y  ^°*»^  '""^^'y  i"  that  ne^Sw. 
hood,  to  which   the  lady  replied.   Yes.   there  waS    in  a 

manner  which  sufficienthr  implied  thS  she  mo^d  at  V 
veiy  tiptop  and  summit  of  it  all  * 

"As  the  guard  has  gone  on  horseback  to  Grantham  to 
get  another  coach,"  said   the  good-tempered^ntli^-n 

in'lILt'^^^^"  ^"  ^^"^"^  rfund  thTr?lr^som:Tin^^ 
JL^il  *i'  !"?  **  ^**  "*""'  *>«  gon«  a  couple  of  hours  it 
Jou.  s'7?  '^''  ^  P~P°'"  *  ^°^*  °^  »»°'  P""ch.    WhaJ  say 

wht^wSs'a'm'Lrnf^'^^""'''^  '°,'*^^  broken-headed  inside, 
mour^^  S^  °^  ''^'y  8^*'"^*'**  appearance,  dressed  in 
mourning.     He  was  not  past  the  middle  age.  but  his  hair 

Zl  Sr^oVrow'^'H''^  to  have  been  premat^rdy  Ju^ed^ 
care  or  sorrow.     He  readily  acceded  to  the  prooosal   and 

?lSf^i°  ^5  P«possessea  by  the  frank  gSSSS^ure  of 
t*»e  »nd»Yidual  from  whom  it  emanated. 

taSer  th!n  K"°"*^t  ^°°^  "P°"  ^^'"^^^f  the  office  of 
U  all  round  iJ^h  P"""*"  "**?  ^^^^>''  ^"^  «fter  dispensing 
it  all  round  led  the  conversation  to  the  antiquities  of  Yorlf 

JI^H  liSi'l'lelL  "^  w2^  the  gray-haired  gentJem^n  a^J:^^ 
well  acquamtcd.     When  this  topic  flagged,  he  turned  with 


ts  to 


Bir, 
I,  as 


ung 


'J 


NI.NI. 
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The  uncle  and  nephew  looked  at  each  other." 
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a  smile  to  the  g^ny^ieaded  gentleman,  and  asked  if  he 
could  sing. 

"I  cannot,  indeed,**  replied  the  gentleman,  smiline  in 
his  turn.  * 

"That's  a  pity."  said  the  owner  of  the  good-humoured 
countenance.  "Is  there  nobody  here  who  can  sins  a 
s(mg  to  lighten  the  time  ?  "  *^ 

*u  Vfj*"**."?*^*  ^  *"**  ■"  protested  that  they  could  not : 
that  they  wished  they  could ;  that  they  couldn't  ramember 
the  words  of  anything  without  the  book ;  and  so  forth. 

Perhaps  the  lady  would  not  object,"  said  the  president, 
with   gr«it   respect,   and  a  merry   twinkle  in  bis   eyes. 

Some  little  Italum  thing  out  of  the  last  opera  broiurht 
out  in  town  would  be  most  acceptable,  I  am  sure." 

As  the  lady  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but  tossed 
her  head  oontemptuomly,  and  murmured  some  further 
ntpression  of  surprise  regarding  the  absence  of  the  green 
cjianot,  one  or  two  voices  urged  upon  the  president  himself 
the  propriety  of  making  an  attempt  for  the  general  benefit. 

ur^  ^^''}i  i  ^  ~"'**'"  ^^  ^  of  the  good-tempered  faoT: 
"for  I  hold  that  m  this,  as  m  all  other  cases  where  people 
who  are  strangers  to  each  other  are  thrown  unexpectedly 
together,  they  should  endeavour  to  render  themselves  as 

Mibte  "~  ^*'*"*  "^®  **^  ^*  "*''•  community-^is 

"I  wish  the  maxim  were  more  generally  acted  on  in  all 
cases,"  said  the  gray-headed  gentleman. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  the  other.  "  Perhaps  as 
you  can't  smg,  you'll  tell  us  a  story  ?  " 

"Nay.     I  should  ask  you." 

*•  After  you,  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

-wl?i***E?/-r  £!'**  the  gray-haired  gentleman,  smiling. 
Well,  let  It  be  so.  I  fear  the  turn  of  my  thoughts  is 
not  calcuhited  to  lighten  the  time  you  must  pass  here: 
but  you  have  brought  this  upon  yours*  Ives,  and  shall  judue. 
We  were  speaking  of  York  Minster  just  now.  My  story 
shall  have  some  reference  to  it.     Let  us  call  it— 

"THE  FIVE  SISTERS  OF  YORK.- 

After  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  the  other  passengers, 
dunng  which  the  fostidious  lady  drank  a  glaiTof  punch 
unobserved,  the  gray-headed  gentleman  thus  went  on  :— 
A  great  many  years  ago— for  the  fifteenth  century  was 

C 
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•cance  two  ywirs  old  at  the  time,  and  Kin^  Henry  the 
t^r;Sni^^"r"  *?V^r"2  °^  En^land-th?e  d^euUin 
of  raTtaS!        ^  '      •  "^^^•"  •**^"'  **»•  '"^^i"* 

"These  five  sisters  were  all  of  surpassing  beauty.  The 
l^^ultu^I  twenty^hird  yeSTthS^sSi^a  ^ 
?^ JFl*  ***•  *^'^*'  •  y*"  younger  than  the  second,  an/tbe 
fourUi  a  year  youngrer  than  the  third.  They  were  taJl 
■tat^y  figures,  with  dark,  flashing  eyes,  and  haiTSf  St- 
d|^and  pace  were  in  their  •fery^'oJSLT.Sd^he 

I  j         STti^'roSSd.  ^'  """^^  "^  'p'-^  ^"«'>  •"  ^« 
1 1     '       *•  But  if  the  four  elder  sisters  were  lovely,  how  beautiful 
Jr^'i'*r""%  •  ^'  ™^'""  of  sixteen  I    The  bhfS 

^t^.SSr!.'lf?i"^  T*^*  exquisite  than  was  the  Cending 
oft^rose  and  lily  m  her  gentle  fiwe,  or  the  deep  blue^ 

5^  •?•!  I^  ^*"*  *"  5**  »'•  elegant  luxuriance  is  not  more 
gnwrful  than  were  the  clusters  of  rich  brown  hair  that 
sported  round  her  brow.  ^^ 

^♦1  ""iL^*  **'  J**.**  ''***"'•  *>^®  ^ose  which  beat  so  lighUy  in 
earthwpuld   bei     If,  whUe   our  bodies  graw   old   and 

7'^^T\  °"'  ^?^u  ~""  *>"*  "t*i"  th5r  early  yJSh 
and  freshness^  of  what  avail  would  be  our  sorrows  and 

l1^n'?S '    ^"V.l/?^"^^  '^'^^  «^  Eden  whidTiTsramM 
upon  diem  in  childhood,  chafes  and  rubs  in  our  roiigh 
struggles  with  the  world,  and  soon  wears  away ;  too  often 
^^  .VSr  noth'nfir>"t  a  mournful  blank  remainii! 
«...      n      *  /^  this  fair  girl  bounded  with  joj  and  glad- 

?Z!.  «  b*»«tiful  thin^  in  nature,  were  its  pure  affec 
tions.  Her  gleesome  voice  and  merry  lauffh  were  the 
sweetest  musTc  of  their  home.  She  w^itTv^  li^'hj  and 
w .  J^'*  brightest  flowers  in  the  garden  wer^^  rAred  by 
her.  the  caged  birds  sang  when  they  heard  her  voice, 
and  pined  when  they  missed  its  sweetness.  Alice,  d^ 
Al.ce  what  living  thing  within  the  sphere  of  her  genUe 
witchery  could  foil  to  love  her  I 

^il^^^im^^ fT^.i '"  ''*^"'  "°'^'  ^'  '^«  *P°*  <>"  ^hich  these 
sisters  lived,  for  their  very  oanss  have  passed  awav   and 

dusty  anUquaries  tell  of  Wm  a.  of  a*^&bS    BSt'theJ 

dwelled  in  an  old  wooden  house-old  even  in  those  days-1 

with  overhanging  gables  and  balconies  of  rudely^aived 
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ojfc,  whi(^  stood  within   A   pleasant  orchard,  and  was 

!SJSI"J?***  ^.*  '^"8^^  ttone  wall,  whence  a  stout  ardSJ 
might  have  winged  an  arrow  to  St.  Mary's  AbbevT^ 

?U  (ir*7o™ri''^-;'*"',*"3  **^«  five  iTstei;' llJing^i: 
St.  Benedict,  to  which  fraternity  it  belonged. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morninir  in  th«  nlenMnf 
time  of  summer,  when  one  of  tfese  black  moiks  em^r^i 

oMhe''fjir'^':i!;trr.'*"^'H""'  •""'  t'  •^•p-  toSrdi'thTh;?^ 

or  me  lair  sisters.  Heaven  above  was  blue,  and  earth 
beneath  was  peen ;  the  river  glistened  liki  Tpath  of 
diamonds  m  the  sun,  the  birds  poured  forth  thei?;«n« 
from  the  shady  tr*es,  the  lark*^^  S  abJvrtS 
EJeZI^-Sr''  Vi  '^"^  deep  bu„  of  insects  fiuJd  the  Lw, 
Everything  looked  gay  and  smiling ;  but  the  holv  mln 
walked  gloomily  on.  with  his  eye.  Sent  uoon  the  iro^ 

••  With  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  then,  or  only  raised 

faTiS\i?^r*tt^'V'^'""*"«f  oVer  suih^bZl?,l2 
lay  in  his  way,  the  religious  man  moved  slowly  forward 

until  be  reached  a  small  postern  in  the  wall  of  tfie  sb^SS 

orchard,  through  which  he  passed,  closing  it  be  ?nd  hfm 

lluth'I^rf^f  '°^  ^2""'  »"  conversation!  and  of  mer^ 
laughter,  fell   upon  his  ear  ere  he  had  advanced  manV 

S^'nf 'h?i™*?^«^  ^}'  "y*^  ^«^**'  ^^"  was  h'shumb"? 
ZJIIU  d«*^"«d'  at  no  great  distance,  the  6ve  siSers 
seated  on  the  grass,  with  Alice  in  the  wntre,  all  busHv 
plying  their  customary  task  of  embroidering.  ^ 

♦  .ul""^  y**"'  ^a'f<^»ufirhters  I'  said  the  friar :  and  fair  in 
truth  they  were.  Even  a  monk  might  have  loved  them  as 
choice  masterpieces  of  his  Maker's  Fand. 

The    sisters   saluted    the    holy  man    with    becomino- 
reverence,  and  the  eldest  motioned  him  to  a  mossy  sea^ 

^mtn't-^'ir^:;'  '^^  «~^  *"'^'-  ^^'ook  his  hea?  and 
bumped  himself  down  on  a  very  hard  stone-at  which  no 
doubt  approving  angels  were  gratified,  *  "° 

u ,  V   ^T*"**  '"^r*^'  daught-jrs.'  said  the  monk. 
fh«  .w   ".  ^'''?'^  *'°^  ''^'!'  **^  heart  sweet  Alice  is,'  replied 
tt  smiltig  ^S;  P""'"^  '^^  ^"^-^  '"---^^  the  t'reirrf 

u« "f'A"**  "^1^^  1°^  \"**  cheerfulness  it  wakes  up  within 
us,  to  see  all  nature  beaming  in  brightness  and  sunXw? 
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JjAer/  added  Alice,  Uuthiiiff  beneath  the  etern  look  of  the 

^'iZ^uJSt'^'^A^Sr^  "®*'  «i^  by  «  grave  indlnatioii 

I    ^r""  ^■.•""«f  "»•  preaoui  hours,'  said  the  monk,  at 
lengh,   turning  to  the  eldest  sister  as  he  spoJ»%Sl 

JhSHiJLni?''  bubbles  on  the  surfiu»  of  eteSiily-al 

!-!LSff !1"  ^v'^!*  •****"^^  •«»  ^^ *»*  <>*rk.  deep  s^m 
—should  be  so  lightly  scattered  I'  *^  •»"«in 

♦h.  I^k!^***^''  S'«^  *^  "f*^«"»  Pausing,  as  did  each  of 
the  others,  in  her  busy  task,  'weTiave  pnyed  at  matins 
our  daily  alms  have  been  distributed  at  the  gate  Se  sick 

ErS2fo^^**?H  *«"^«»-^»  «!'  momi„rt:;k.  have 

"  •  Wh2r»*  J;5°S1**2  *»<«"Pf*»<»n  if »  blameless  one  ? ' 

h.«^    ..-T'*  •^'V'  ^  S?*'*  **^"fi^  *»»•  fi»<ne  from  her 

hand,   «an  intricate  winding  of  iraudv  colours    withnn> 

purpose  or  object,  unless  it  &  thafo^^dry  h  ii  d^th?H 

frlll'^i;;^  ''^•^^^''"■'"•"^  *°  *^^"'^**'-  to  th*  Prid«  of  your 
frail  and  giddy  sex.     Day  after  day  has  bJen  emplbyed 

^^tL'tSu'^^  *S**7**  ?  "  "<>*  half  accompE 
TTie  shade  of  each  departed  day  falls  upon  our  graves,  and 

h-^I^t^S^'*  "'n^*  *>fholds,it,  to  Iknow  tKt  ^  are 

paiir  ufeuS^'^^^^^^^ "  *"•"  "^  ^"-  --y  to 

.k"I!!Su'o*u  •i^^f  ■***!"  *^*   <*o^n  *beir  eyes,  as  if 

J^Jl!?*^{;  *^"  ^^^I  "*"f  '!P.~°^J  b«t  Alice  raised  hers, 
and  bent  them  mildly  on  the  friar. 

souVr  "^  dear  mother,'  said  the  maiden  ;  « Heaven  rest  her 

;; ;  Amen  ! »  cried  the  friar,  in  a  deep  voice. 

Our  dear  mother,*  faltered  the  &r  Alice,  'was  livinir 
when  these  long  tosks  began,  and  bade  us,  when  she  shoulH 
be  no  more,  ply  them  in  all  discretion  and  cheerfulness,  in 
our  leisure  hours ;  she  said  that  if  in  harmless  mirth  and 
maidenly  pursuits  we  passed  those  hours  together,  thev 

7^Ai  P.T**  w*  ^^.PP'***  *"*^  "o**  P^*"'^^''  of  our  live? 
and  that  if  in  later  times  we  went  forth  into  the  world,  and 
mingled  with  its  cares  and  trials-if,  allured  by  its  tempta- 
tions and  dazzled  by  its  glitter,  we  ever  forgot  that  teveand 
duty  which  should  bind  in  holy  ties  the  children  of  on^fovSd 
parent-a  glance  at  the  old  work  of  our  common  girihood 
would  awaken  good  thoughts  of  bygone  days,  and  soften 
our  hearts  to  a/Tection  and  love.»  7  »     i«  •«uea 
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Alice   tpeakt   truly, 


ftither,' 
K>  saying 


sftid   the  eMer  aiMtr. 


•omewhat  proudly. 
as  did  tlie  others. 

SliS^V?  •'i  *t*  ***^^**  ^■»  «f  •  comple.  and  intricata 
d««nptiojv^  and  the  pattern  and  colours  of  all  fiva  wWTiS 
•ame.      The  sisters  bent  gracefully  over  their  work  j  Ourn 

t^e  S'ri^f*;?r7^"'^r^i*'  Heaven!  Infancy.  chUdhoSf 
the  pnme  of  life  and  old  age.  wither  as  rapidly  as  ^ 
crowd  upon  each  other,  ifliink  how  humfn  lust  rol? 
onward  to  the  tomb.  and.  turning  your  feces  ««Sllv 
towards  that  goal,  avoid  the  clouf  which  uS^  SrisJ 
among  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  cheats  the  senUTS 
their  votaries.    The  veil,  daughters,  the  veil  I »  ^ 

Never,  sisters,'  cried  Alice.  •  Barter  not  the  hVht  and 
air  of  heaven,  and  the  freshness  of  earth,  and  l3l  Ae 
^^^^  tWniff,  which  breathe  upon  it,  for  the  Sd  ctoisS 
and  the  celK  Nature's  own  blesshigs  ire  the  ^pJg^dM 
of  life,  and  we  may  share  them   Snlessly  to^£^.*^To 

u,.*lw''**''^  Ef^'°"'  **"''  °»*'  »**  "•  <»»•  wHh  life  about 
us ;  when  our  cold  hearts  cease  to  beat,  let  warm  heartTS 

?„^if*  '*5.'°  "/'  ?r"  *»"8^*»*  «'^".  *°<«  not  on  stone  wils 

list  &7h?.  ''^"  ^    ^T  ?'"*'*»•  ^'^  "•  "^«  »nd  **.  ifr^u 
list,  m  this  green  garden's  compass  ;  only  shun  the  ffk»m 

and  sadness  of  a  cloister,  and  we%hail  be  {ap^y  '       ''^'" 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  the  maiden's  eyes  as  she  closed 

hS^iX!*  '*^''  *"**  ^'^  ^^  ^'^^  ^"  the  b^omVf 

" 'Take  comfort.  Alice."  said  the  eldest,  kissine  her  fiilr 
forehead.  'The  veil  shall  never  cast  its  shadoi  olT  thy 
young  brow.  How  say  you,  sisters  ?  For  you«dv2  voJ 
sPfak.  and  not  for  Alice,  or  for  me.'  7"»«»ves  you 

The  sisters,  as  with  on^  accord,  cried  that  their  lot  w»s 
cast  together  and  that  there  we«  dwelUngs  Ci^S  ISd 
virtue  beyond  the  convent's  walls.  '^ 

"•  Father.' said  the  eldest  Wy.  rising  with  diimitv  'vou 

thTAb^v":  ir  M*  '^^  ?«»lPiou.^a«  whiKricJS 
tne  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  and  left  us.  orphans,  to  its  holv 
guardianship,  directed  that  no  constraim^ould  be  impoSJ 
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•jport  our  IncMtittlon..  but  that  we  should  be  fi«e  to  h've 

lUe  holy  man,  who  had  often  ursed  the  Mm«  noin^ 
WW  awaken— if  in  mercy  they  elumber— by  meane  ofiSe 

"But  nature  will  tmUe  though  printi  nuv  frawn   .nrf 

iic»i  a^ain.     Ana    in    the    morninc-'s    tr\arm    a^A   :-   lu 
ev«iog;,  »^  rn««,  th,  five  si.S-^'^Su^^"  workS' 
~  ^guJed  the  fm.  by  ch«»ful  co„ve«aUo^  UieTqS 

■■  Time  passed  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told :  faster  indaarf 

k^d   .nJ  ;■    "•  ■"»"••  "^  "»  fi"*  •»»"  »lood  when 
It  <W,  and  the  same  trees  cast  th«r  pleasant  shade  upw 


sr 
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J  1  *.  .  ■"•'^.  ""•»  a  mournful  silence  fell  uoon  it 
UomSSf^*  "  "''''■  ■"""  "  ""«»"•  '" -^n  'KCt  |J 

"  There  was  a  sullen  darkness  in  the  skv  and  tho  •...« 
lart  Sre:/of  h^  down,  tintinir  the  du* I'dTouds  wUh  'thS 
,JI?i,.?  ?  °/  ^"  ^'?'*''  '^^^n  ^he  same  black  monk 
walked   slowly  on.   with   folded  arms,   within  a   .tS^J 

I5~r  <>^  «»»•  •»>bey-.  A  blight  had  fali;n^n  theli^w  2^5 
shrubs ;  and  the  wind,  at  length  beginning  to  liSw  tut 
unnatural  stillness  that  had^preS  aU  day  sSrl^ 
heavjjy  from  time  to  time,  as  though  foretelling 'in  |^f 

SSti^i^^K  ~^r?h^^^^     ^d^m 

rmfoThr'  'r'Tf^  thingT^h::;'  insfinS'lfrght 
theni  forth  to  swell  and  fatten  in  the  rain.  "ougni 

No  longer  were  the  friar's  eyes  directed  to  the  enrth  . 
they  were  cast  abroad,  and  roamed  from  point  to  ^»/ 

?e.noi^!  ?'°r  ""^  ^t~**^^^  «'^»»«  sce^e'foC^*".^^^^ 
response  in  his  own  bosom.     Again  he  osLuat^nlH  lul 

l«uo.?»i  T  if-^*'"  ^*^  **'*  **«•  ^ncounterthe  sound  of 
laughter,  or  his  eyes  rest  upon   the  beautiful  fiirurM  «r 

the  fi^  sisters.  All  was  silenrand  desSS.*'"Vl&gh, 
of  the  trees  were  bent  and  broken,  and  the  irrass  £;5 
^rown  long  and  rank.  No  light  fe;t  had  pJes^^lt  fir 
many,  many  a  day.  pressea  it  for 

f«Il-Iy'*^!u*  indifference  or  abstraction  of  one  well  acru* 
tomed  to  the  diange.  the  monk  glided  into  the  C.4,  a„d 
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•ntered  a  low,  dark  room.    Four  titters  tat  there.    Their 

cune  and  torrow  had  worked  deep  ravaset.  Thev  w«n. 
JJtjIy  y^i    but  the   fluth  andVX'S'  hSSj^'iZ 

"AndAlice-wherowatehe?    In  heavw. 
The  nioiik--even  the  monk  — could  bear  with  «nm« 

and  there  were  furrowt  Ih  their  blanched  faceTwwS 
year,  could  never  plough.  He  took  W.  W^?^tiW 
and  motioned  them  to  continue  their  speech.  ^^^ 

"  VP**^  *r»   h«w»  »i»tert/  taid    tW%lder  ladv    in  . 
trembhng^ voice.     'J  have  never  borne  to  loTk  uSl  them 

it  there  in  her  memory  that  we  thouM  dread?    To  *iii 

fading,  of  the  otfer  titter.  guthS  foSl  "  tijht  oMt' 
hj^ljentHip  tear,  made  way,*and  the  tobbS.  *  g^  Wei 

"  The  monk  rcMe  and  advanced  towardt  them.     •  It  wa< 
a  tew  vcSS.^'  '*^"*^  •**•  '^"^•*'  ^  health/°he  «fidrS 

«« SU  "***"/f  *"">«<*  to  the  tecond  titter* 

The  gaUant  youth  who  looked  into  thine  eyet    and 
hung  upon  thy  very  breath  when  firtt  he  taw  thiTinrenl 

ir.Sd^wirbl'^%^"^^***^  *  P'^^"  wTrcSHhi" Srf 

|A?^S§  H-oftfngnnr,^^^^^^^ 

!I  ]^  Ja<iy  .groaned,  and  wrung  her  handt. 

Ihe  pohcy  of  courtt.*  he  continued,  tumimr  to  the 
two  other  tistert,  '  drew  ye  from  your  jisacefui^ome  to 
tcenet  of  revelry  and  tplendour.  The  kamT  w>Iicv  Jd 
the  restlets  ambition  of  proud  and  fiery  men.'^ve  ^t 

uTit  '^^^  °(^«  two  tittert  were  then-  only  reply. 

"•  There  a  httle  nped,*  taid  the  monk,  with  a  m;aning 
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look,  'to  fritter  away  the  time  in  mwmwt  wliieh  thAll 
""••  "P  »he  pale  ghctt  of  hope.  If  eSryiST  Bun^ 
them  heap  penance  and  mordficatioir^^  tSf*  hZS7 
keep  them  down,  mndj^  th.  convent  bTlhSTr  ^P  *• 
"Tlje  sitters  aslced  for  three  days  to  delibftrTtl  •  m^ 

Sr^  1  *?w  *«'' A«»**  loy«.  But  morning  came  anin  ima 
though  the  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees^droo^Tni  Sn 
wild  upon  the  ground,  it  was  the  same  orcSSTstiU  fS 
£wl  "HSLTT  »"l»»»«h.  but  there  waJ^tfi  Lt  Jj 
25^  i2L*r*.~  *''^*"  •K.tWther.  when  duuigTaS 
SSSTaT^i?"!""?^  There  was  every  wallcarSlnoS 
whidj  Alice  had  made  glad,  and  in  the  nfinster  nave  Wa 
one  flat  stone  benwitl,  ^fcch  she  slept  in  ^aJi.  "*''•  ~ 
And  could  they,  remembering  how  her  vounff^  hmmrt 
had  sickened  at  the  thought  of  ciSstered  ^^lll^^SSL  uS2 

?uLed  to^h^^^K^''  **£?"  in  prayer,  and  w2en?h^S^S 

♦Im  J**!?1J*K*  '**™"u  *?  ■^»"**  *»^  ^^**«f  celebrity  at  those 
wSrk'oY^iii;'''"^  °^'"*^  '**•  Church's  sanction  to  thS 
work  of  piety,  caused  to  be  executed,  in  five  Jarire  com 

old  embroidery  work.      These  were  fitted    into   a  laSe 

7h2t7.'  r*'*  J^^S**"*  ^«  o^  ornament  ."and  whS 
i?  ♦h^f/^'^u'  ^'^fi^^^y*  "  «he  had  so  well  loved  t^  m! 
rt,  the  famihar  patterns  wer«  reflected  in  their^einS 
colours,  and  throwing  a  stone  of  brilliant  iSit  uSSf  the 
pavement,  fell  warmly  on  the  name  of  Blui.*        '^  '*'* 

««  .!,3''J"*"^*u""  *"  everyday  the  sisters  paced  slowlv 
upand  down  the  nave  or  kneeled  by  the  side  dHli  W 
broad  stone.      Only  three  were    seen    in  the  customary 

SfLcSTT"**'  **"*  "*•  ''*'"'*'y  ''«n*^«  bent  with  aSf 
ChS  i^mS"^  "°  '"°^«'  *"^  '^^^  »'-«  ^^  five  piS; 

othl??*i«?°"*  **"  ^°"*.  *^*y  ""<>  been    replaced    br 

2^*™  «??•  *L?  "fi^^'J*^  **°^"  ^be  colours,  but  the  luv^ 

:rjrnS't!?c!;%:Sii:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

FivfSi:^?.  ^^'^  Cath;drarai%rw?Xr'^aU^^ 
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the    meny.aiced 


»orro«»,*  wtMraed  V.  ".k"™  '"•  ••  nuido  op  ,f  ,„^ 
■«d  ;^t<««  oS""  »"»'  co-rt^Mly.  but  tn  V^ 

g.ml«„«j  with  thS^S^n^  SS'""P'^2.  "■""•"  "^  ^S 

J«avy  JoM.  it  would  be-whrmSJth.  ^*  *^^  P»»n  of  a 
1  mourned,  by  beinTTmrwirJi    .f"® '■*^**^<>n.  tCt  thoM 

«u  about  ties.  i^d^p«i2ss  t^r  ^"~'  •"S^'ojs; 

a  happier  world.    ThS"S^  l^J^^Sf .»?  ^**  *  ?»"«'  and 

told  the  stoAr  '^^^'    '^'^  ^^  gentleman  who  had 

-^^^y':^^^^^  itP 

much  of  ple^ure  it  i.  ^^Util. "^-ni.  ^''if*^.^****  how 
pleasure  mav  become  pSa— '»       ^^  recollection  of  p«,t 

•'  Wdf  "it  d"'*"^?**  ^^  ''^^^^' 

bareetorediepSibutofTsSfU^e^klS^^^^^^  «»«"<>» 

are  unfortunately  minirled  WjJ h  ui    ^^  recollection. 

wUh  many  a..ion?S  we  bkter^v""*'  we  depIo^5 

mo.t  chequered  life  I  Grmlv^ink^thl^f*^'''^ '*  '^^  «  the 

rays  of  sunshine  to  lookb^ck^^T.^^.^  """"y  «ttlo 

any  morul  (unless  he  had  put  hlmilif  "*•  i  *^°  "«»'  ^^'^ve 

•^*  '^M  ^*^  *'  »°  his^power.*'    *     *'  °^  '^^  ^*^"  of 

hairedpU^nrrft^^^^^^     rSf'  ,^^-^>"  «i<i  the  gray. 
to  thinf  you  ar^.»    "^^  "  *^°''  reflection.     •'  I  am  incHn/d 

of T^^^^^^^  other.  ;«the^  ,     ..j.  ,^^^ 

SM?«Son-  aTe^^-tu£^^^^ 

memory,  however  sad.  i.  3,'.^ ^iT^rpJ^^  llSttW^ 
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*^.^r^Ji^^-    »•""«•••    I'll  .-I ,...««, 

THE  BARON  OF  GROGZWIO. 

odtlwr  n4d  I  »y  that  h"  H^S  ^"m  '^-tWcourw ; 
G«™an  baron  evir^ad  in  a  SSw  oS?  tSI^*''  '^  ''*'■* 
strange  circumstances  connS:t"  d  whT?  Jh!.  "^  were  man;r 
ing,  amon^  which,  not  th^  kl.t  T/ivLi-  *  ^*"f  "»»>le  buih^ 
wow,  thatlvhen  tto  wind  bJow  ?t  ™mw2F*"*?  '"??»«'''0"« 
or  oven  howled  amongSe  t^*  ^  uS^Selii"J'*.^^'7"«3^ 
and  that  when  themSon  .hoJS  shl  foui!i*Ki?"""fi^J°»~* « 
certain  email  loophole,  in^e  wal?  «nH  '^  way  through 
some  parte  of  the  wid#rh.ii.-!I2  ^■"'.*n<»  actually  mada 

she  le~othe«in  gT<^*5*h«Jow*^^^^     ^"l^  "«^^^'  ^^lo 
baron's  ancestors   ^in^  ,h«^  «f  ^  beheve  that  one  of  the 

dagger  InTgeniem^^Juo^^^^^  '"-«««  * 

war,  and  it  wS/  supSwedThat  Sl2^  °"*  "V*^***  '^^  »»»^  Wt 
took  place  in^8SSJJ^"'5l?t!;  Til'^if  ^r*  ^^^n^nce. 
could  have  been  Sther  teca^  yet  I  hardly  know  how  that 
was  an  amiable  .Swf  felt  ^s<2^^r*'?^'*«'-'  ^^o 
been  so  rash,  andTEiC  vS^nTSn^Y'^"**'"  ^^^  ***^*'* 
stone  and  timber  Whl^h^be^SigS  t"a  w^^^bll^fr ^^^ .?« 

iaTfSl  L°nS2:\^h:tWr  ^^^^^<>^-orl  tS^STn 
othe;  man  of  W^tinS .  andl  «;i5'^'r;"y!"°'«  *han  any 
these  latter  days  ii^thtrnilhtJ  "^'l^}^"^  ^e  had  Uved  in 
bard  thing  S  hS  j^ij  S.e?o7o  ***.^  "*^*:  ''  "  «  very 
should  hafe  cES^e  inJofhTirrrld  so  sSSn  wi"*^'  *»«'  ^^ 
was  born  three  or  four  lu.nd?ed  vea^^' ^""^  *  "**"  ^hc 


IS 
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He  w«  «  fine  .warthy  ferToirJSir  S2!\*^^«W«^»  » 
miMtaehiM,  who  rode  JS.S.T^'  ^  '^  *»«^  ««Mi  J«fW 

over  hit  ehoulder,  liStiL^uSrf  «7^  f"**  *  *»"^'«  «»»"« 
he  blew  thi.  bu^le,  ft^SiiSkweSL  «?K  «^  •^^*-  ^*« 
inferior  mnk,  inXi^cS^S^VnS.  **'**  gentlemen  of 
boot,  with  .  little  aSS/2SL   i±/~''^I:  »"**  ™«et 

bke  hMxinered  Mrm^SemT^^^.V*"  «n  their  hands 
C!*^  encounter  •  bS?^^T?h  ,.^^  ^  *»•'».  «>«• 
fe"«i  him  firrt,  and^;^^,^?  ^i?*L****  *«  »*««» 
.^1,,.^,,^^^^  "•   Seated    hte   whiskers    with    him 


^*This  was  a  merry  life  for  the  Bam«  ^f  o 
«d  «  merrier  still  foj  the  ba^oST  reSSL^K^^'S^' 
Rhine  wine  every  nieht  till  Jk--  **!•  ^"*"»  ^*>o  drank 
th«»  l««i  the  tSttes^n'^tL  SJ      "T***-,^^  I«We.  and 

Never  wote  such  iollv  rovs2w«V?!l.^'^*?  *^*^  *<>»•  P«pe«. 
W«ljj«  the  iori^^  merry-mfk^ 

^^SSL^e^S^^  -%  pleasures  of  under 

fiveH«d4wStf;^2,^3Sl7jo^^".K^  ^"^  *>»•  -m^ 

SSifi^SStT^tMrne"*""*^-     ™'-«*''pl2^m 
S^  the  Su;>n  felt  a^^*,";"'**^"**"-  J*^*'  •  wTSr 

bear»  and  bix)ughfhfm  heJS.  Jn**"^^**''^^  '»"other  ?nj 
Ko«dwethout  sit  m<^iiv*TJ*ti2  !""?'£?'.*'»«  B^ron  von 
the  smoky  roof  of  tSTSli^^th  a  d^L'i?  f  ^'i'*"*'  ^•'"g 
swallowed  huge  bumpers  of^Se  buTC^n  *  V'P^*'  ^^ 
the  more  he  frowned  ThL  '  fi  *'"°''^*«^aWowed 
honoured  with  ThrdanWoul^^!"*'*^*'"   ^^°  had  been 

ngit  and  left,  i^tateS^hirto'^rrre  hf  ttT'^."-  '^'^ 
and  frowned  at  each  other  '"^racie  m  the  drinking, 

wjjh  L*ri^hftir.n^rirCt?ly'  '"'J'-f  *'  table 
teft     •  Fill  to  a,e  Udy  of  gT^«%  j?  """"*"'f"  with  his 
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n 

ith 


.ul'I!!!J^"'"**^-^''*"*y  Lincoln  green*  turned  mIa 

lo<;idV^"i^und  tt  b^rJ."'  ''~*^"*«^''  "P^**^  *»«•  »«-' 

Rrl!»nl°  L*J^^1j„''fi,^~?'^'«*^  •^*'"'«»  ^«  Lincoln 
rreens,    and   down   their    four-and-twenty   throats    want 

our^d-twenty  imperial  pint,  of  .uch  rare  oldTclJk  ThSf 

•^'''d^  •>*''t"^-^^'y  «p*'  *"<»  winked  LiSL'  "** 

«.:h  I  i^*"  ^«"»*'t««'  o^  the  Baron  von  Swutnbiuwn  ' 
said  Koeldwethout,  condescending  to  eaplain  "we  wUI 
demand  her  in  marriage  of  her  ither  e?e  Sie  »un^ 
d^n  to-morrow.     If  !,•  ,«fu,e  o«r  .uit,  we'JU  cut  o/S 

•*A  hoarse  murmur  arose  from  Hm  eomoanv  and  a**^ 

SL'ftnll  *  P'«^f»Pi«^  heart,  or  fitUen^  hSTth^'t 
^^  o«  **  corned  them  in  tmk  tean.  or  oaly  fiuntel  awav 
th«  SS'/L™'^  !5L°J^  gentleman  in  SSic  e^lJJS^J' 
wouW  have  been  turned  out  at  winiow  or  w»th^  X, 
blj^  turned  out  at  window.  «d  STS^tfe  cSSfah^ 
Tho  damsel  held  her  peaci.  hamewm^JTTir^' 
messenger  bore  the  reqiwt  ^f  Van  koe7d\SthSSt  ^t 
S^S  ''^^  «»?««*>):  retired  to  ksr  c^h^TL^ 
casement    of    which    she    watched    the    coming    rf    Im^ 

"e^S^r^Tln  •  ^T\  ^**  ^-  "°  «^'^":^ur:J  thS 
hush^^h^n''*?  K  *  ^^^  mustachios  was  her  proflSS 
husbjnd^  than  she  hastened  to  her  father's  presence,  and 
•g^J-ed  her  readmess  to  sacrifice  herself  to  securi  hi. 

g^nsTf Vrnl  °nn"^"^  '"*"'?'P  "'^^^  tweTve  LiJ^n' 
greens  ot  Von  Swillenhausen,  and  promised  the  aIH  k«..«« 

that  they  would  drink  his  wine  •  till  aU  ^  Wu?l„l^~ 

probably,  until  their  whole  councenanr^hii  a^^S^T: 

same  tmt  as  their  noses.     Everybody  sla^ed^evL^bidv 

else's   back     when   the  time   for^parting  Sme  *  a nd^ 

Baron  von  Koeldwethout  and  his  foilowerf  r3r^i|y"hoi2r 


i 


i 
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or 


"xSlbiv:?"  •"''."*"  ">•  ""Ton,  startiW 
Lincoln  greeni   we  "faking  .i^'  •'"""  '.''•  """"Kiou. 

;;to  pte.«  „,,  iovXSr«dX"Co'Sr"'"'' 

mow  u«d  to  "  iSd  S^W  tt?  o^f""*  ^r'""  ""^  >^ 

-^' «r.  iTv^^a^  "Cusif  •""  «>  *- 

««  they  do.  «ltaou«h  1  mafw.  l"^    ?*"  ">"'"  hu'bande 

ought  to  be  muLd^^u°  I?*'"'*''  "'  P«'i«ment 
out  of  everyfoirmlSfT^i  V  "'!?°  """^"^  members 
consciences  fif  there  b^.S.i?^'?'"*.""  *^^  *'«'' 
to  their  owm  AU  I  „*J1?  *'"?*>•  ""■»  "<>'  "ccordiog 
Baronesf  rorKSdweth^  ^''  /""  "o*  »-  «"»'  'hS 
great   contrrf  otS   Jhe    fcL^    *^°V-,?'''"  "<=«"if«l 


that,  by  the  time  he  was  a  fa t~  ii^irtrMT  ""*  ??°°^  '  *"«* 
«..  fV—^^i 1.    .     7**'  *  **^».  nearly  fellow  of  forty-eif  ht 

>  feastinar.  no  revelry,  no  hunUHg. 
nothing,  m  short.  tN.»  i,^  i:i..? 


—   V     '  '■***'  Muie  ne  was 
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*  "*«•  •?  •»«  J  •nd  that.  (IthoiiKh  Iw  was  ■«  Sm.  .< 

great  manr  fireworks  were  tet  off    .^j   1        nownir  a 
%>zen.  of  win.  drun"  C„ex?yj5  th.i  cJ^TJ  ""^ 

waiverMriM  Ui«  venerable  BaroMs.  ^n'^S^fu^  "* 
w„  nervously  .en.l«v.  for  the'^fltbTg^oTiS'llJIS' 

S^lc  Sl°!^°^  Grogzwig.  a  little  hurt  and  "rritat^  aUhii 
took  heart,  and  ventured  to  suirffest  th«t  KS.^«:  ^ 
^least  no  worse  off  than  tli  ZS  of  o?L  hJSS  "S! 

think  rn^m  "Jset"  "  •"  ""  ""■••'  "'''  "«  "-<>"•   ' ' 

"This  was  a  bright   idea.      The  banm   toak  a„   old 
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1 1         not" ^^^'Xh.^  ■*"•  •••PP^  •^'«-     'l^l»p.it'. 
•o  upM.r„  town-  ",h  hSTS^'o^lSi.  !l*  'J-i'^  '" 
'  interrupted.     Hollo!    Puf  •  ft-.i!^^   °  **^  without  beinir 

i         and  Von    Koeldwethout    biSnoT-^l  -I  *?  ^°"'  o*"  «>. 
!         to  the  vaulted  n,om.""he  waifs  o'^ISS.  ^^V^^^ 

"  *  ThrIS;S  *  •*''  ffi  ^r^  ^  *  ^"*I"'^«d  the  domestic 

ni  bi "rl:. 'puttf„/S;  k'Sll  *'*  **"i:°"'  '«"<^  ^^ 

wanted  it,  and  tossin^^off  «  ^^i  "P°"  ****  ***>'•  ^ill  he    . 

Lord    of  Gro«w?^    fh™   i?°**^fe  T*^,"*"^ 

stretched  vSli^olt  bSS^  theTrf  »«^  i^  *»"    ^^*^' 

"He  thoujjht  al^t  rU^t  m.;;'*r*^*^y- 
pretent  troubles  and  j«s?  ^Tn/Z^l  ^ '"«[»-«»»«t  his 
the  Lincoln  greens.  lo^^simS^  d^Li!ij'°"^'P'.*"**  *^»t 
country,  no  Sw  kAew  whUh^  w^E^-  "P  *"*^  ^^^'^^  *>>« 
who  hid  been  unforh^nltelv  hihlliLi  *  ^f<^Pt»on  of  two 

killed  themselves  wSd^^ki^J^'^H^^^  4i-^/°"'  ^*'''  *»^<* 
upon  bears  and  boan  .il^  ^*  .u  ™'"**  ^a»  running 
hfs  glassVo  the  bSo^    hf  4'"A*.  P™«*"  of  draininf 

the  Irst  time?and^hh'u„bo^id^^^  *"^  *»^'  ^^ 

was  not  alone.  ""bounded  astonishment,  that  he 

thiji'l'at'^TSf  fcJL'?;r  ?UP„«^  J't  o^  t^  fi- 

with  deeply  sunlc  and  blo'^dVot^yet'^nd^'nTn?^^^^^^^ 
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jom  cftdaiwrout  face,  •liadowed  by  iiiff|r«d  and  raattarf 

a   dull    bluish    colour,    which,    the    baron    obMrvad    <m 

JhTfri^^^h ^'.^S'll^'  J"  ^'"iJP^  oTTrSamtriSTdo^S 
the  front  with  coffin  handles.     His  len,  too.  were  incaaed 

m  coffin  plHtes  as  though  in  armoS?  aSd  oiS?  J^Tm 
made  of  a  remnant  of  some  pall.     He  took  no  oodcT!^ 

attention  **  "'  «tamping  his  foot  to 

•••Hollo  I 'replied    the    stranger,    moving    his    evM 
toward,  the  baron,  but  not  his  ^'or  himiSlf.     •  w!!S 

hii't^i}^^  "°^*'  '^?^\^  ^^  *>««>n,  nothing  daunted  br 
his  hollow  voice  and  lustreless  eyes.  •  /  shduld  aak  ih»T 
question.     How  did  you  get  here  ?  ^  ^^  "'^^ 

II I  «,ir°"8^''  *•'*  ***»«»'■''  ''«P"e<i  th«  figures 
y*'"*  *f*  y°"  ? '  »ay»  the  barom 

I  J.t^J!^^i?i«f.^- ?'>y  the  baron. 


attnu:t 


M .  P"Sf V*''?  !*»  ?»«"''  »ay»  the  figure. 
"  xl^l:  •  ''^»"*^  the  baron. 


"The  figure  looked  at  the  t>old  Baron  of  Gronw^ir  for 
some  time,  and  then  said  familiarly—  ^"^^T^wig  for 

II I  wl!f?*'  "°  coming  over  you.  1  see.     I'm  not  a  man  I' 

What  are  you  then  ? »  asked  the  baron.  ' 

«  16  8^«"»"S'  replied  the  figure. 
^^You  don't  look  much  like  one.'  .^turned  the  ba«>„ 

anl'lj^T  *^*  ^**"»"»  o^  Despair  and  Suicide.'  said  the 
PR^r^?"*       Now  you  know  me.'  ««a  me 

h«mn  »c*^***  '^°'"**?  the  apparition  turned  towards  the 
baron  as  if  composmg  himself  for  a  talk  — Tnd  LJ-! 
seemed  remarkable  w4.  that  he  Xew  hL  cCk  a^dS 
and  dimlaymg  a  stake,  which  was  run  throuirh  ^  ^itS 
of  his  fiody.  pulled  it  out  with  a  jerk,  andTlfS  T^til 
table,  as  comnn««>rflir  oe  ifu  i i  uA-  .'.         ..  .  °  "  .®"  the 


are 


you..?d7for"ml?V'«  ««"-'  ^'-ci-*:  t  the"fnife.^. 

pifilS'*'"''*'*  '■'^***'""**  '***  b«on;  •!  must  finish  this 

ly.lf^  •***'T»  *hen,'  said  the  figure. 
You  seem  ia  a  hurry,'  said  the  boron. 
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Why,  yw,  I  am »  answered  the  figure  t  <th««'M 
dotng  a  pretty  brisk  business  in  my  w«y  SSr  In  Hn2l«^ 
•nd  Vrmice  just  now.  .nd  my  timj  H  S^Sd  de5"SEn 

whM^SCltfhbyiiS'^  ^''^  "^^  *""^^"»  *^*  »«"»• 

thrfiS,«%riTy!'  """^  ^"^  *•"'  •"**  '*»•"  ^  »>*«>'•  "io**"** 
« ;  5«vcr  in  moderation  ? » asked  the  baron. 

br^sSTeifuZl;,':!  '**•   '*«^"~'    ^*'''  •  '^"^^^^    "th-t 
"The  baron  took  another  look  at  his  new  friend  whom 

?n*au^?."cf  wh'lV"T^'"°"/y  ^""^  customJTaXtirnlth 
inquired  whether  he  took  any  active  part  in   such  liSiI 

^^f^^l'^'^L^^^L'^'i'''  ""'  '^•**.*"  ^nt'imUion"''  ^"^* 
present?'       ^  ^^^'^  evasively;   'but  I  am  always 

"'  null  IhJ!^  ^"'""{'/"pp^r  ^ '  »«*^  »*»•  »>««>"• 

Just  that,     rephed  the  figure,  playinir  with  his  stako 

Int  T"1k"^"^  *^*  ^••^'*'-     '  »«  "  quick  as  you  ^n,wni 
SL'n^nJi,'^*"*  *  y?;*'?fi^  gentleman^  who  is  Jfflicttd%Ji  h 

mon-^?'  LJf.  ^ii'  ,t""self  because   he  has    too  much 
money?    exclaimed  the  baron,  quite  tickled:   «ha!   ha! 

hJ^LfJ^f  **"*•     <'^?'*  ^f»  '^'^  fi"*  *i™«  the  baron 
had  laughed  for  many  a  long  day.)  •^•un 

"; Why  not? 'demanded  the  baron.  ^ 

.  c.     Because  it  gives  me  pain  all  over,'  replied  the  Bsun, 
^/j??  ""'"<*  ••  70"  plea" ;  that  doe;  meg^T    ^ 
wc^rl  »nA?uZ  2^''^  "lechanically  at  the  mention  of  the 
word,  and  the  figure,  brighten  ng  up  aeain    handed  hVm 
the  hunting-knife  with  moft  winning  ^otSs  "*  ^""^ 

rJliJl  «?^i;  ^^  •**'*'  J*'^"^**''  »«^d  ^*»«  b*«>n.  feeling 
Mrmi'ch  ZT^y  ^  "^"  ^"^"^  himself 'becausf 
•*'Pooh,'  said  the  apparition  petulantlv.  'no  h*H#H- 
*'•*  Wh?r  %^'"*"«^  himiff  because'he  ha,  ISne  o?  Ii«"7 
Whether  the  genius  unintentionally  committed  hims^'r 
in  saying  this,  or  whether  he  thought  the  baron's  mind 
was  so  horoughly  made  up  that  it  didn't  matSe?  what 
he  said.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  only  k^wXt 
the  baron  stopped  his  hand,  all  of  a^  sudden,^  oj^nedh^s 
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"'  I  w^'**  jnipty  coffers,,  cried  the  geniut. 
the  baron.'  ''^^  ""^  ^  *»~  ^^  «"«*  •«•««.'  "»W 

"  •  Oh  1**'"^  wivet,»  marled  the  Renius. 

"  •  rlli    u  *''^'*^«'«n'  »'»0"t«»d  the  genius. 

"  tI:!^       •  *^°  wrong,  iurejy/  Mid  the  baron. 

him.  ^    '"'•  '"  •*•»""  *•'  oWi*"!  <o 

Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,'  said  the  eenius  loaUlmw 

«  Oie  death   of  me.     Cornel    Quit  thi  dfeary  woffd  at 

.  a* '  j°"*'  know,'  said  the  baron,  playinR  with  the  knif*  • 

S!l!f 'J°r/®"if  ^®  "°'  '^  appearance  of  beine  parlkularlv 
SS  I'SSn  J'^**  'JS'*  £•  tJT^nd^what  ligrSry  liJe  i 
asterin^^L^'^y  ^"^  f^^^'^  ^"=*  «<>•««  o"*  of  the  world 

"  •  KeeS^ff  I    ?'•!?  S*  JS^"*"*'  fi^"a«hing  its  ttth. 

Keep  off  I    said  the  baron.     •  I'll  brood  over  miseri*e« 

?rVhT"'  51 P^'  *  «^°°^  ^*<^  ««  ^he  mXr?and  t?^thl 
tn^h.  K  ^""^  ^^'^  *^*"  *«f*^"  I  and  if  that  don'   do,  I'lUalk 

dead'  wTrS;-"^'^!?!'*"^.*^"'  '^^  Von  Swillenhausen; 
dead.      With  this,  the  baron  fell  into  his  chair,  and  lauxrhld 

^S    "^^^^^^^^^^  into  its 

-i^.^^^^^^^^^  ^ht^fe^^Vn-e^,: 

uunly  a  happy  one  :  leaviog  bSLl^hx^ a^'JlSLolis'fllf;; 


it 


I 


LI        f 


ill 
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who  Iwd  been  carefully  educated  in  bem^  and  boar-huntinff 
under  hit  own  pertonml  eye.  And  my  advice  to  all  men 
ii.  that  If  ever  they  become  hipped  and  melancholy  from 
eimilar  caueef  (ae  very  many  men  do),  they  look  at  both 
eidee  of  the  quMtion,  epplvinir  «  nuiffnifying  g\M$a  to  the 
beet  ofj ;  and  if  they  etil]  feel  tempted  to  wtiw  whhout 
leave,  that  they  emolce  a  large  pipe  and  drink  a  full  bottle 
G      •"1.^°'  ^y  ***•  laudable  example  of  the  Baron  of 

"The  fresh  coach  is  ready,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If  you 
plMse,**  said  a  new  driver,  looking  in.  ^ 

This  intelligence  caused  the  punch  to  be  finished  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  prevented  any  discussion  relative  to  the 
last  story.  Mr.  Squeers  was  observed  to  di.iw  the  »ray- 
headed  gentleman  to  one  side,  and  to  ask  a  question  with 
great  apparent  mterest ;  it  bore  reference  to  the  Five  Sisters 
pt  York,  and  was,  in  fact,  an  inquiry  whether  he  could 
inform  him  how  much  per  annum  the  Yorkshire  convents 
got  in  those  days  with  their  boarders. 

The  journey  was  then  resumed.  Nicholas  fell  asleep 
towards  morning,  and  when  he  awoke  found,  with  great 
regret,  that  during  his  nap  both  the  Baron  of  Grogzwij; 
and  the  gray-haired  gentleman  had  got  down  and  were 
gone.  The  day  dragged  on  uncomfortably  enough.  At 
f.^"*  «»  o'clock  that  night  he  and  Mr.  Squeers,  and  the 
little  boys,  and  their  united  luggage,  were  all  put  down 
together  at  the  George  and  New  Inn,  GreU  Bridge. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.   AND  MRS.   SQUEERS  AT   HOME. 

Mr.  Squeers,  being  safely  landed,  left  Nicholas  and  the 
boys  standing  with  the  luggage  in  the  road,  to  amuse 
themselves  by  looking  at  the  coach  as  it  changed  horses, 
while  he  ran  into  the  tavern  and  went  through  the  lee- 
stretching  process  at  the  bar.  After  some  minutes  he 
returned,  with  his  legs  thoroughly  stretched,  if  the  hue  of 
his  nose  and  a  short  hiccup  afforded  any  criterion ;  and  at 
the  same  time  there  came  out  of  the  yard  a  rusty  pony- 
chaise,  and  a  cart,  driven  by  two  labouring  men.  ^  '^  "^ 
"  Put  the  boys  and  the  boxes  into  the  cart,"  said  Squeers 
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UM  Mrt.l<wd  of  ififant  miMry  to  follow  •tlSuf»       '••vuiir 

"  Well,  I  doo't  find  fiiult  with  that  •  Mid  Sm...^ .  «<  t., 
•  Umg  journey  this  weirther."  '    '^^  ^•**  •      *»  • 

Nichiii  """*'  ^^^^^  ^  ^«h*»>oy  H.II.  sir?"  -had 

^S'^-^^-^^^  Scue.^     "But 

Nidiolas  coug-hed,  ae  if  he  would  like  to  know  whv 

"STinS^'/iij^  Ni?,ii':;i3;r!h^"T"  4^^^ 

twice  much  astoniihwl  *  ^^"^  '**"  P'«*  o^  i"telll- 

that,  I  believe  ?»    '•**"•"'»  *"  <>'  P«rli«inent  .gainst 
.-dapp..^  in  nowtedSp^  to  «l1.n^«r,nv  ^ "'"" 

While  the  schoo  master  was  utt^rlL^  ♦». 
impatient  cries,   Nicholas  hi?  tilT^^  *k  "*  *"**  °*her 
school  was  a  linij    rold-lookJnc,  k^    **  °****'^*  ^»'*'  th« 
withafewstragglfn^^ut.S?f^!^S^^  !^°^«y  '"^h. 

stable  adjoininl^  Kthe  E  o^-       '  ^"**  *  ***™  ""^ 
noise  of  somebSdy  unlockinVfhTvard  c.«^  ?  '^^'  ^»»« 

g.«.ntly  a  tall,  le^an  boy^^^.^h^'a^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

"  Rea^^^i  the  devil  didn't  you  come  before  ?  - 
with'liSi?;:'  '  ''"  *^'^P  "^-  '""^  fire,»answered  Smike, 
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"  Fire  I  what  fire  ?  Where't  there  a  fire  ?  "  demanded  the 
schoolmaster  sharply. 

"Onlv  in  the  kitchen,  sii%'»  replied  the  boy.     "Missus 
said  as  I  was  sitting  up,  I  might  go  in  tliere  for  a  warm." 
Your  missus  is  a  fool,"  retorted  Squeers.    •*  You'd  have 
been  a  deuced  deal  more  wakeful  in  the  cold,  Pll  engage." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Squeers  had  dismounted;  and  after 
ordering  the  boy  to  see  to  the  pony,  and  to  take  care  that  he 
hadn't  any  more  corn  that  night,  he  told  Nicholas  ta  vait 
at  the  front  door  a  minute,  while  he  went  round  and  let 
him  m. 

^  A  host  of  unpleasant  miseivings,  which  had  been  crowd- 
ing upon  Nicholas  during  the  whole  journey,  thronged  into 
his  nimd  with  redoubled  force  when  he  was  left  alone.  His 
great  distance  from  home  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
it,  except  on  foot,  should  he  feel  ever  so  anxious  to  return, 
presented  itself  to  him  in  most  alarming  colours ;  and  as 
he  looked  up  at  the  dreary  house  and  dark  windows,  and 
upon  the  wild  country  round,  covered  with  snow,  he  felt 
a  depression  of  heart  and  spirit  which  he  had  never 
e.xperienced  before. 

"Now,  then!"  cried  Squeers,  poking  his  head  out  at 
the  front  door.     "Where  are  you,  Nickleby ?  " 
"  Here,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"Come  in,  then,"  said  Squeers;  "the  wind  blows  in 
at  this  door  fit  to  knock  a  man  off  his  legs." 

Nicholas  sighed,  and  hurried  in.  Mr.  Squeers,  having 
bolted  the  door  to  keep  it  shut,  ushered  him  into  a  small 
parlour  scantily  furnished  with  a  few  chairs,  a  yellow  map 
Ining  against  the  wall,  and  a  couple  of  tables :  one  of 
which  bore  some  preparations  for  supper;  while,  on  the 
other,  a  tutor's  assistant,  a  Murray^s  grammar,  half  a 
dozen  cards  of  terms,  and  a  worn  letter  directed  to  Wack- 
ford  Squeers,  Esquire,  were  arranged  in  picturesque 
confusion. 

They  had  not  been  in  this  apartment  a  couple  of  minutes 
when  a  female  bounced  into  the  room,  and,  seizing  Mr. 
Squeers  by  the  throat,  gave  him  two  loud  kisses,  one 
close  after  the  other,  like  a  postman's  knock.  The  lady, 
who  was  of  a  large,  raw-boned  figure,  was  about  half  a 
head  taller  than  Mr.  Squeers,  and  was  dressed  in  a  dimity 
night-jacket,  with  her  hair  in  papers  ;  she  had  also  a  dirty 
nightcap  on,  relieved  by  a  yellow  cotton  handkerchief  which 
tied  it  under  the  chin. 
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"  How  is  my  Squeery  ? »  said  this  lady,  in  a  playful 
manner,  and  a  very  hoarse  voice.  P'"y«ui 

«*  Ali/lf.*"''  «^er^,on?  of  *««»»"  answered  the  lady. 
^^  And  the  pigs  ?  "  said  Squeers.  ^ 

As  well  as  they  were  when  you  went  away." 
his  ^r^tAJ^^^f.-^K^^T'-*-''     *****   ^queers,  pulling  off 

"Oh,  yes,  they're  well  enough,"  replied  Mrs    Soueers 
snappishly.     "  That  voung  Pitcher's  ha5l  fever"    ^      '' 
W9I      exclaimed    Squeers.     "Damn    that  bov     he's 
always  at  something  of  that  sort."  ^' 

"Never  was  such  a  boy,  I  do  believe,"  said  Mrs 
Squeers;  "whatever  he  has  is  always  catching,  too  f 
ihVK^'  °t'^'T,yV.  *"^.  "^''""«  ^^'a"  «ver  cinvinc?  me 

iu^rhsV"      "'  °' ''"  ^ '"' '  *°''  ^^"  ^*' 

whL?Vn°b^  done.'Sy  ''''"  '*j°^"«^  ^queers.  "We'll  try 
Pending  these  little  endearments,  Nicholas  had  stood 
ZnT^^^y-  enough  in  the  middle  of  the  room  not  e?y 
rilo  °'*'*"^.''^*^^^^  *»*  '^^s  expected  to  retire  into  the 
passage,  or  to  remain  where  he  was.  He  w^  now 
''^\'rXl^  fr?"»  t**  perplexity  by  Mr.  Squeers.  ^ 

gentleman?  "^"^  ^""""^   "**"'   ""^   **^*''"  ^^i**  «^at 

"Oh,"   replied    Mrs.    Squeers,    nodding  her   head    at 
Nicholas  and  eyeing  him  coldly  from  top  tf  toe 

Hell  take  a  meal  with  us  to-night,"  said  Squeers 

^i^  hl??/S°"^^'^*  ^P^  to-morrow  morning     y2u  can 
give  him  a  shakedown  here,  to-night,  can't  yoS  ?  " 

uv      J  "]"*'   manage   it   somehow,"   replied    the    ladv 
"You  don't  much  mind  how  you  sleep,  I  suppose,  sir?"  ^' 

¥hk;"^r^,^  ^fP"?f  S^**°'^«  J  "  I  «»"  no?  paJtfTuLr." 
That's  lucky,  'said  Mrs.  Squeers.     And  as  the  ladi's 
humour  was  considered  to  lie  chiefly  in  retort,  Mr.  Soueere 

ssrdo'jrriSe.^"'  '''-^'  ^°  -p^^^  that^^sriS 
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In  a  Yorkshire  pie  and  some  cold  beef,  which  beino-  «a* 
upon  the  table.  tKe  boy  Smike  appeared  with  a  jug  of  fie 
let?fr;  ^"TL""?  emptying  His  greatcoat '  p^kets  of 
J.-  if  J°  u*'*?®!'®"*  *»°ys.  pnd  other  small  documents 
which  he  had  brought  down  In  them.  The  boy  Xnced 
Zllh  o"  *Ef ""u^  *"1  ^'™»^  expression  at  the  pa^rs,  as  if 
hi™     tV^^^u""^  ***  °"^  *'"^"«  '^^"^  migVrelkte  to 

hlT;^  P    °°^  y*'.*  ''*'.7  P^*"^"'  °"«'  *"<!  ^«nt  to  Nicholas's 
heart  at  once  ;  for  it  told  a  long  and  very  sad  history. 

It  induced  him  to  consider  the  boy  more  attentively 

n?i™  *?  ^''T'ui  *°  ""^^^^^  **>«  extraordinary  mixture 
of  garments  which  formed  his  dress.  Although  he  could 
not  have  been  less  than  eighteen  or  nineteefye^s  o"d 
and  was  tall  for  that  age,  he  wore  a  skeleton  suit,  such  as 
«  usually  put  upon  very  little  boys,  and  which  though 
mwt  absurdly  short  in  the  arms  and  legs,  was  ouite 
wide  enougn  for  his  attenuated  frame.  In^er*ha?  the 
lower  part  of  his  legs  might  be  in  perfect  keeping  with 
this  lingular  dress,  he  had  a  very  large  pair  ofWs 
^ginally  made  for  tops,  which   might^have  b^en  once 

r^Tlo^?  ^T/  ^*°u'  ^^""**''  "^"^  ^«^e  "ow  too  patched 
and  tattered  for  a  beggar.     God  knows  how  long  he  had 

ter  *  u*"^'  5"*  ***  *J'"  "^"""^  ^^^  ««•"«  "nen  which  he  had 
rWiV?^f!M,  '*°^? '  ?^V  ~""^  ^'^  "«<=k,  was  a  tattered 
child  3  frill,  only  half  concealed  by  a  coarse  man»s 
neckerchief.  He  was  Ir.Me ;  and.  as  he  fefgned  Tbe 
busj  ,n  arranging  the  table,  glanced  at  the  letters  with 
a  look  so  keen  and  yet  so  dispirited  and  hopeless,  that 
Nicholas  could  hardly  bear  to  watch  him. 

What  are  you  bothering  about  there,  Smike  ? »  cried 
^ff  b^'^M,^^".'.    i5*  **  ^^'""SS  alone,  can't  you." 
is  it?''  Squeers,    looking   up.      «'Ohl   it's   you, 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  pressing  his  hands 
together,  as  though  to  control,  by *^ force,  ^ the  ner^Sus 
wandering  of  his  fingers:  "is 'here-— "  nervous 

"Well!"  said  Squeers. 

hel'rSirbori;;;?"  ""''  -^^^y^y—    ^^  -thing  been 

"Devil  a  bit,"  replied  Squeers  testily. 

The  lad  withdrew  his  eyes,  and,   putting  his  hand  to 
his  face,  moved  towards  the  door.  »-         «       »  "«"«  lo 

"Not  a  word,"  resumed  Squeers,   "and  never  will  be 
Now,  this  is  a  pretty  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it,  that  you  shouTd 
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have  been  left  here  all  tl^>^     ^-m-.  .„j 
after  the  first  six-noTno  n       .  SkeS   nor^'n^T''^  ^l^ 
got  who  you  belong  to?    h  ^      IV^!^*  "**'  "?  *^'"®  *o  ^ 
r  should  We  to  feed  aV  eai  felfnw'Tif'*'*  °'  *^*5«^  ^«f 
hope  to  get  one  penny  f^rf^^sn?"^'  ''^'  ^°"'  •"^  "^^'^ 

at^hb  questioner,  gradually  br^kr^nto^i^t^ 

thrdL*'lrd/*?!Sh!2k'*^^^  remarked  his   wife,"  a. 
silly."  '       *   ^"*^   "»*t  young   chap's   turning 

and  tired,  and  wanUo  gX MS  S  "''"^''  *"  ''■"  '"'"e'-y 

Nfcholas  drew  uVhi  "chK^  w.  ?  ''°.-."  ""P'*  J""™- 
taken  away.        ^  '  ■"" ""  "PPeWe  was  effectually 

;;  How's  the  steak,  Squeers?"  said  Mrs  S 

'"?:?^xit'rr«pl2sis?w^-H^^^^^^ 

young  mai  take,  my  dear  ?  "  What'll  the 

a  :;:^^J!l^rJ'^:^r^*'"  -i^---^  S,ueers,  in 
SqueY«"'  ""^  ^°"  "y-  M-  Knuekleboy?"  i„q„i„d  Mrs. 

NichZs!^^A%!J^'Httfe'forlt\if^°"   P'^»."  "P"-" 

" Well,  it's  a  pUv  to  cu?  .hr„"'''?""«^P'- 
;sn.t^;;'„said  &S.'I -rf  "•■  wIlfT^u't-rJ' a^in^ 

"iZ!'r;i:;Tare''tot^^-"  "••"^''  '"''>'"-  -"straaedly, 

repYyTafrn\Tdii°;?|''sqr?,  f;t^hf^'~^'T^  '^^^ 
was  glad  to  find  the  vounl  t^l',.t  """^t-^s  to  say  that  she 

was,  whether  NicholS  Should  h'        ?°"  •""'"P"""''*'' 
he  (Squeers)  would  tafe  My"  "  *'''  ""'  '""  *■«*« 


II  ; 
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mInn:?**?Ji'Li£i^r**'''  ^'^'^li^^P^  in  the  .ame 

o  Jo°  II!fll!?.i!l«?*2  •  ^u*?f^''  tP^'  ^'P«  occupied  with  his 

fo^croTncrn™'^^'*"^  ^^  *"  ^W^  '"nocence  of  all  the 
toregoing  proceedings. 

rfn!l?S-T"?"  J'i'7  ?**^  **'**'"  ''^''^  Squeers,  as  he  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  after  plying  it  iS  silence  for  some 
lime. 

I- J1I*!5  P"*"?, "»««*.'*  rejoined  his  lady.  "  I  bought  a  good 
large  piece  of  it  myself  on  purpose  for^ "  * 

the        »^^^*^"  "^^**'"®*^   Squeers  hastily.      "Not  for 

"No,  no;  not  for  them,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers:  "on 
purpose  for  you  agamst  you  came  home.  Lor  1  you  didn't 
think  I  could  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  that.'' 

Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know  what  you  were 
going  to  say,"  said  Squeers,  who  had  turned  pale. 

you  needn  t  make    ourself  uncomfortable,"  remarked 

.th'^'s^sjrt ,^r.  '^-  '""^ """" "«"  ■  "-"•  •« 

This  part  of  the  conversation  was  rather  unintelligible: 
but  popular  rumour  in  the  neighbourhood  asserted  that  Mr 
bqueers,  being  amiably  opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals,  not 
unfrequently  purchased  for  boy  consumption  the  bidies 
of  horned  cattle  who  had  died  a  natuml  death.  Possibly 
he  was  apprehensive  of  having  unintentionally  devoured 
some  choice  morsel  intended  for  the  young  gentlemen 

Supper  being  over,  and  removed  by  a  small  servant  eirl 
with  a  hungry  eye,  Mrs.  Squeers  retired  to  lock  it  up,  Snd 
also  to  take  into  safe  custody  the  clothes  of  the  five  bovs 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  were  half-way  up  the 
troublesome  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  death's  ^oor 
in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  cold.  They  were  then 
regaled  with  a  light  supper  of  porridge,  and  stowed  away 
side  by  side  m  a  small  bedstead,  to  warm  each  other,  and 
dream  of  a  substantial  meal,  with  something  hot  after 
It,  If  their  fancies  set  that  way,  which  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  they  did. 

Mr.  Squeers  treated  himself  to  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandv- 
and-water,  made  on  the  liberal  half-and-half  principli, 
allowing  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sugar ;  and  his  amiable 
helpmate  mixed  Nicholas  the  ghost  of  a  small  glassful  of 
the  same  compound.  This  done,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers 
drew  close  up  to  the  fire,  and,  sitting  with  ibeir  feet  en 
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Nfchit^.^takt^up"^^^^^^^^^^^  *"  .-^^'^P-'  while 
interesting  WeSsT,  the  mL.  A*  MsisUnt,  read  the 
all  the  fiiuref  hfto  Uie  Sir^Iff  wT"'  *»"«*!j*>»«'  »"<» 
orconscio^usnessTwh::  l^'^lsdo^i'  a/ i^h^hiS^ll^^ 
in  a  mag:netic  slumber  *  "®  "***  "*••" 

it  wiXh  Ume^rio  Jfrj"!  '■'"'•'"'3;..""<1  opin«l  .ht 
"bull Tn't  at  .w/°""""""'  '.  '■"''«•."  «WS^"«r.: 


ki.c!,enwl„-d„„,-taa7'b^„"„^s%"^^^^^^ 

you  on ;  but  if  you'll  mafa.  shift  JS,'  "'"??'  '"*''  '"  P"* 
morning.  Mrs.  ijuee^f^lf  ar™"«  d"?gL'°-"""™»; 
"'f  day.     My  dea!r,  don't  forgetT*^      '*'  '"  '"*  """'^  "' 

brandy  bottle,  I«t  NFcholasshoSihtrp himsriA? -t™?  i'" 

and 'dtwn^^hi'tfJi;.'  ^ToSkS  of'"  "  .■'°«?  '"'»  "P 
excitemen.;  but,  "^ro^rnrgrLrall/ «W  ^Jl^"??  "'.l 
down   m   .   chair,    and  *ml„ally  ^erJrd'' St.^'cima 
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wjiat  might,  he  would  endeavour  for  a  time  to  bear 
ri?  h?/  '^'^'^^^'}^'»  there  might  be  In  .toTe  fo?  hi^ 
?U?ei  he  w^S*::^"^*,.****  helplessness  of  his  mother  and 
inSeirnZi  r^'!!S  ***'  V"*:**  "°  P'*'*  ^^^^  ^^^^rtitig  them 
in  their  need.     Good  resolutions  seldom  fail  of  producl.iir 

grew  !•••  desponding,  and— so  sanguine  and  buoyant  is 
youth-even  hoped  that  affairs  at  ifotheboys  Ha°/m"UJ 
yetprove  better  than  they  promised.  ^ 

^i,?*fT*  P''«P»""fi:  'o''  bed  with  something  like  renewed 

?n?h  "k"^"*'  ^"J^"  ?  *^^'•'**  '^"^^  ^«"  fro'»  his  coat  pScket 
In  the  hurry  of  leaving  London  it  had  escaped  his  attention 

orNewma^Nog^^^^^  °'  ^''^  '"y*^---  »-'-i?uJ 

hand^r'  niel'^said   Nicholas,   "what  an  extraordina^r 

n«il7tn J^-*^'**!  *°  ^'''"'5''''  ^*^  ^""«n  "Pon  very  dirty 
ff^rV^n"*  •w.'"^V/^"'P*'^  ^"**  ^PP'«d  writing  as  to  bi 
Si  c^nV"^^'^^''-  After  great  difficufty  and  muchpuzzUng! 
he  contrived  to  read  as  follows  :—  i'-**""^, 

"My  dear  young  Man,-I  know  the  world.     Your  father 
did  not,  or  he  would  not  have  done  me  a  kindness  wh«itheS 

on  such  a  journey.  wwuin* 

"  If  ever  you  want  a  shelter  in  London  (don't  be  anrrv  at 

h,s,  /  once  thought  I  never  should),  they  kiow  where  ?^^e  at 

the  sign  of  the  Crown  in  Silver  Street,  golden  Square!    It  b  at 

hnth°T"  ^^v'"^"  ^'''"*  *"^  ^*°»"  Street,  w?th  a  bar  d^r 
both    ways.     You    can    come  -^ht.      okce,   nobody  was 

ashamed Never  mind  the  .U  over  °°*»^y  ^as 

"  Excuse  errors.     I  should  ,   r  ow  to  wear  a  whole  coat 

"Newman  Nogqs. 

/'^'fu~]f-  ^°"  tf°"]*^  ^^  "*'*'■  Bayard  Castle,  there  is  eood 
ale  at  the  Kmg's  Head.  Say  you  know  me,  and  I  am  sure^S^ 
mil  not  charge  you  for  it.  You  may  say  Mr.  Noggstherl 
for  I  was  a  gentleman  then.     I  was  indeed.^'  ' 

It  may  be  a  venr  undignified  circumstance  to  record 
but  after  he  had  folded   this   letter  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket-book,    Nicholas     Nickleby's    eyes    were    dimiid 
with  a  moisture  that  might  have  been  taken  for  tears 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

or  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  DOTHEBOYE  HALL. 

o„«'of  SfJ!l°*''""i?"'*^  *"*^  ^**  «""•»  in  wvere  weather  i. 
those  which  hSvered  ov^  the  rTu^h  couch  orr?'  /°' 

__  Past  seven,  Nickleb/,"  said  Mr.  Squeers. 
up  in  ted.""""'"*  ~""  ''■•««^y'""ked  Nicholas,  .i«i„g 

No;i^pei"5js:r.Kifrp-^^r 

Nicholas  needed  no  further  admonition,  but  "  tumhl^ 

froze"""  "  ""''  «"•""'  *»'  Kentle^an ;"  ■  A.  p„tp', 
inwligt^!"  ""■  '''"'"'"'  ""'  «"«*  ">•""««'  in  th. 
morSS^.""""""'  ^""^     "  ^°"  ""'«  »"h  yo-r^'f  thi. 

•'No* r»'»  ?J"*M".,«':'«™«>  Nicholas. 
No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  rejoined  Squeers  tartiv     "  Sn  ,„.. 

will  toJi?"         '  "*"''  ""^""e  "  "o-  Ix"  do  look  sharp. 
Offering  no  further  observation.  Nicholas  hn/Mi^       t- 
f'o*"- ,  Squeer,  meanwhile  opened  the  shutt^  1^1°".  " 
he'ard  ?n '.1 Z'  '  "'"";''*  ™i?«  "'  his  amiaS&"o^';r,' 

''^'^:;|r„,T/ife;,^rd"l-"u*„^^^^^ 
nig"h^al7rhir,^d^isXi:r'?iS:'s'u^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Sw*""*  "«*»*"«•■•  «"  ^^^  «0P  of  the  nightcap  before 

"  I  ^nVfiilV***'"*^*^:**  •.'•'*  '**•  ^"^y*  0P«"'"«  the  cupboard  ; 
I  can  t  find  t.M  school  spoon  anywhere."  * 

manner  ?'.?1I"°  *£'  ""^  ******'"  «>»>scrved  Squeers,  in  a  soothinfr 
manner;  "it's  of  no  consequence."  ** 


I    ^ 


ii  ti 


J  .'v<v..«.>i.it.K9  vnas,    saia  nis  lady.    '  Don't  think 

Jto"„7ii;3"'J^"'  ^•^^  '°  *»>«  ^^P«"»«  of  flower  of  biml 
th?nJ  t"/  "o^*»»«»  just  to  purify  them;  because  if  you 
think  we  carry  on  the  business  in  that  way  you'll  find 
yourselfmistaken  and  so  I  tell  you  plainly."   ^  ^  ""** 

«.  JJ?.*^^*'''    »*'«*  Squeers,  frowning.     ••Hem  I " 
Oh  1  nonsense,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers.    ••  If  the  voune- 
TcSthaTlM*?  •  teacher  here.let  him  understand  a^ 
h2^  Sf.  T^.^o"  '  want  any  foolery  about  the  bovs.    They 
h^A^^^  bnmstone  and  treacle,   partly  because  if  they 

be  allt^.TT  *"«^  °i  °'^^'  ^"  *^*  ^*y  of  medicine  they'2 
be  always  ailing  and  giving  a  world  of  trouble,  and  partly 

breakfast  and  dinner  So,  it  docs  them  good  and  us  good, 
at  die  same  time,  and  that's  fair  enough,  I'm  sure." 

Having  given   this  explanation,  \rrs.   Squeers  put  her 

the  spoon,  in  which  Mr.  Squeers  assisted.  A  few  words 
passed  between  them  while  they  were  thus  engagedT  but 
fi  f^vr'."" /*?'*'*'*  ^**'®  partiaJly  stifled  by  the  cupboard  all 
UiatN^hol.  ^ould  drstingufsh  was  ^  \  Mr.  sSS'sald 
what  Mrs.  Squeers  had  said  was  judicious?  and  thit 
"stiff.^'^"    "  "^^'^^    ^'-    Squeers    said    was 

A  vast  deal  of  searching  and  rummaging  ensued,  and  it 
provmg  fru  tless,  Smike  was  called  Tn,  and  pushed  by 
Mrs    Squeers.  and  boxed  by  Mr.  Squeers.  which  course 

?»™c.*Ti?"^  *'"^i*^"A"«^  £*»  intellects,  enabled  him  to 
suggest  that  possibly  Mrs.  Squeers  might  have  the  spoon 

Mr^'Q-P°^^^'',  ^5  ^"*^^^  ^"'•"^^  °"'  to  be  the  case.^3 
Mrs.  bnueers  had  previously  protested,  he  /ever,  that  she 
was  qu.te  certain  she  had  not  got  it.  SmIke  received 
another  box  on  the  ear  for  presuming  to  cont.adict  his 
mistress,  together  with  a  promise  of  a  sound  thrashing  if 
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he  were  not  more  respectful  in  future;  so  that  he  toik 
nothing  very  advantageou.  by  hi.  motion.  ^  ****" 

A  most  mvaluable  woman  that,  Nicklebv."«aid  Snii«ii« 

••  Indeed,  sir  I »  observed  Nicholas. 
I  don  t  know  her  equal,»'  said  Squeers  •    "  I  J«  ««* 

imiir  •*'"*^;  That  woman,  Nic^e^' ';  allat!  The 
same-alwayc  the  same  busUing,  lively;  activllTvSn^ 
creetur  that  you  see  her  now."  ^*         "^"'  ■•^*"« 

Nicholas  sighed    involuntarily  at  tlie   thought  of  fh« 
Jgreeable  doinestic  prospect  thus  opened    to^hm-    bS? 

•TslJoiw^lhS^Jh"  «^°'"g  ^^"Kdo  for  &,eir  oln  so^^^i 
Not?  th.  ?*?*'  ^•y  would  not,  sir,"  answered  Nicholas 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs    &iiM^r. 
viewed  the  boys  in  the  light  of  their  proper  and  na?S3 

tl^T  buiinl;.*  Vnn"'  T^?'  '^'y  ^^^^  and^nslderSS  Si 
iiieir  business  and  profession  was  to  ect  as  much  f»N». 

ev«Tj  boy  a.  coald  £y  poMibilUy  b,,3ll^  o""  of  hT 

On  this  point  they  were  both  agreed,  and  beliaveS  Tn 

wr'JhlTMS"'^^..  '^'"  '^y.  "'"-"ence^^tweerfhem 
was,  mat  Mrs.  aqueers  wasred   war  ncninei-  tUm 

openly  and  fearle^.  ^nd^LT  S^l^eeTcov^rT^^ 
rase,  fity,  even  at  home,  with  a  .p?ce  of  Ws  hlwtui! 
deceit;  as  ,f  he  really  had  a  notion  of  sonie  day  o? otW 
being  able  to  take  himself  in.  and  pe  suad"  his  own  m!nJ 
that  he  was  a  ve.y  good  fell.  w.  "  *"'"** 

c«l?1f  come."$aid  Squeers.  interrupting  .he  progress  of 
some  thoughts  to  this  effect  in  the*^m.»d   of  hU^ushe? 
••Itt's  go  to  the  schoolroom;   and  lend  r      a  1  i^  j  whh 
my  school  coat,  will  you?"  a  "ai.j  with 

Nidiolas  assisted  his  master  to  put  or  »M  f..cf;o» 

shootmg-jacket,  which  he  took  down  fro«.       ZL  hi  SS 
passage;    and  Squeers,  arming  himself^»  a^hfs  Ini 


u  ♦ 


i  I 
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^kP  7^  *"^  •  crowded  scene,  and  there  were  so  nMnv 
2wLu»'hl«*"™*;5  •ttention,  that,  at  firM.  Nicholas  .torS 
•tout  him,  really  wuhout  seeingr  anvthinir  at  all.  By 
degrMe,  however,  the  place  resolved  Iteelf  tnto  a  bari 

t^th'Jll  "^"i\  u*^\  *.  ~"Pl«  °^  windows,  whereof  a 
1.1  .    Sf'^.I"*''' J**  of  glass,  the  remainder  being  stopped 

o«  long,  old,  rackety  desks,  cut  and  notched,  and  inked. 
lt^JS!!!f^*iP^^''^  possible  way  ;  two  or  three  forms 
Th!!!^-    '*•**'  ^°'  Squeers  ;  and  another  for  his  assistant. 
The  ceilmg  was  supported,  like  that  of  a  bam.  by  cross 

3SIS1  ""S  lu****? '  »"?  ^^  ^•"»  '^^^  «>  •»•»"•<»  "nd 
discoloured,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  they  had 

ever  been  touched  with  paint  or  whitewash. 
fe^I'li***  P"P"»-th«  young  noblemen  1    How  the  last 
fcint  traces  of  hope,  the  remotest  glimmering  of  any  good 
mliS  ^J^H'V?""  his  efforts  in  this  den.  fifded  ^IJTe 
mind  of  Nicholas  as  he  looked  in  dismay  around  I    Pale 
and  haggard  faces,  lank  and  bony  figures,  J.ildren  with 
the  countenances  of  old  men.  deformities  with  irons  upon 
their  limbs,  boys  of  stunted  growth,  and  others  whose  lone 
^?l[!i  ^*!t.'^°H*<*  hardly  bear  their  stooping  bodies.  aS 
wowded  on  the  view  together;  there  were  the  bleared  eye. 
the  hare  lip,  the  crooked  foot,  and  every  ugliness  or  disl 
tortion  that  told  of  unnatural  aversion  conceived  by  parents 
for  their  offspring    or  of  young  lives  which,   from    the 
earliest  dawn  of  infancy,  had  been  one  horrible  endurance 
°u  *^!I*uy  *1**   "*«*«^*-    '^here  were    little    feces  which 
should  have  been  handsome,  darkened  with  the  scowl  of 
sullen,  dogged  suffering;    there  was  childhood  with   the 
light  of  Its  eye  quenched,  its  beauty  gone,  and  its  helo- 
lessness  alone  remaining ;   there  were  vicious-faced  bovs 
brooding,  with  leaden  eyes,  like  malefactors,  in  a  jail :  and 
there  were  young  creatures  on  whom   Ihe  sins  of  fhe'r 
trail  parents  had  descended,  weeping  even  for  the  n    -. 
cenarv  nurses  they  had  known,   and   lonesome  even"  in 
their  loneliness. 

With  every  kindly  sympathy  and  affection  blasted  in  its 
birth,  with  every  young  and  healthy  feeling  flogired  and 
starved  down,  with  eveiy  revengeful  passion  that  can 
fester  in  swollen  hearts,  eating  its  evil  way  to  thoir  core 
m  silence,  what  an  incipient  hell  was  breeding  here  I 

And  yet  this  scene,  painful  as  it  was,  had  its  grotesque 
features,  wluch.  in  a  less  interested  observer  than  Nichofas 


^s$ 


NI.NI. 


"  Mr.  Mantalini  was  disclosed  to  view." 
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a  large  instalment  to  each  hiw  j«  -  •    administered 

penaJt  J;  .o  Jk.Tfhe  wh°Wu,e""t^'^,  fefsT?' 
another  corner,  huddled  together  fnr  o««;  •  f  ?^P-  '" 
the  little  boys  who  had  afrived  on  th^^^  ^•*''-« 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  lone-  row  nf  k««» 
with    countenances    of   no   %\lTlnlZJi'     P  ^^'tingr, 

have   been  irresist  bly  ridiculous    but  for  Thl  V    i        °"'^ 
^ociir  ^^-^^-'  -^  clirsen.{^'^L!?l^^^^^^^^^^ 

his"c^nT:h?i^  &Skmil^^e  tv's  Lfr-^^^  ^^^'^ 
of  their  boots,  "is  that  physicking  overT'         '^  ^"'"P  °"' 

"Just  over."  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  choking  the  last  h««  • 
her  hurry,  and  tapping  th2  crown  of  hil  hLdtx^M"" 
wooden  spoon  to  restore  him.     '•  Here,  you    Smikp-.^S^ 
this  away  now.     Look  sharp  I"  ^     *        ^® '  ***^® 

Smike  shuffled  out  with  th«»   hacin    «„j  »*       r. 
having  called  up  a  Httle^y^^th  a  e„Vl  "itn^^!"^^ 
her  hands  upon  it,  hurried^out  after  hUi mi  -^^JJ^-^"* 
of  wash-house,  where  there  was  a  «mJi    fi  J    species 

kettle,   together  with 'a  nuXoriil"^  wooden^  b^S^ 
which  were  ranged  upon  a  board.  ^^"   ^'*'^* 
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Into  these  bowls  Mrs.  Squeers,  assisted  by  the  hungry 
servant,  poured  a  brown  composition,  which  lool«d  like 
diluted  pincushions  without  the  covers,  and  was  called 
porridBfe.  A  minute  wedge  of  brown  bread  was  inserted 
in  each  bowl,  and  when  they  had  eaten  the  porridge  by 
means  of  the  bread,  the  boys  ate  the  bread  itself,  and  had 
finished  their  breakfast;  whereupon  Mr.  Squeers  said,  in 
a  solemn  voice,  "For  what  we  have  received  may  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful  I "  — and  went  away  to  his 
own. 

Nicholas  distended  his  stomach  with  a  bowl  of  porridge 
for  much  the  same  reason  which  induces  some  savages  to 
swallow  earth— lest  they  should  be  inconveniently  hungry 
when  there  is  nothing  to  eat.  Having  further  disposed 
of  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter,  allotted  to  him  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  sat  himself  down  to  wait  for  school- 
time. 

He  could  not  but  observe  how  silent  and  sad  the  boys 
all  seemed  to  be.  There  was  none  of  the  noise  and 
clamour  of  a  schoolroom  ;  none  of  its  boisterous  play  or 
hearty  mirth.  The  children  sat  crouching  and  shivering 
together,  and  seemed  to  lack  the  spirit  to  move  about. 
The  only  pupil  who  evinced  the  slightest  tendency  towards 
locomotion  or  playfulness  was  Master  Squeers,  and  as  his 
chief  amusement  was  to  tread  upon  the  other  boys'  toes 
in  his  new  boots,  his  flow  of  spirits  was  rather  disagreeable 
than  otherwise. 

After  some  half-hour's  delay,  Mr.  Squeers  appeared,  and 
the  boys  took  their  places  and  their  books,  of  which  latter 
commodity  the  average  was  about  one  to  eight  learners. 
A  few  minutes  having  elapsed,  during  which  Mr.  Squeers 
looked  very  profound,  as  if  he  had  a  perfect  apprehension 
of  what  was  inside  all  the  books,  and  could  say  every  word 
of  their  contents  by  heart  if  he  only  chose  to  take  the 
trouble,  that  gentleman  called  up  the  rrst  class. 

Obedient  to  this  summons  there  ranged  themselves  in 
front  of  the  schoolmaster's  desk  half  a  dozen  scarecrows, 
out  at  knees  and  elbows,  one  of  whom  placed  a  torn  and 
filthy  book  beneath  his  learned  eye. 

"This  is  the  first  class  in  English  spelling  and 
philosophy,  Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  beckoning  Nicholas 
to  stnnd  beside  him.  "We'll  get  up  a  Latin  one,  and 
liand  that  over  to  you.  Now,  then,  where's  the  first 
boy  ?  " 
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of  U,e  globe.     WUeY.VZZn^'S!yffr^'"''^'  "- 
.^Please,  s.r,  he's  w«ding  the  e„2e„,..  „p,ied  a  ...m.l 


voice. 


bottinney     „ou„  %'ibs.amive:   a  'Siote  "r;,  "?• 

sl^nifi/amry!'^  "'"'"'  """'  "'  '"y  «"«'"  ""^wered  Nicholas 

empL^s'on,nsher'°i?^,l??i;''"-  u"°',  "'"a'''lnR  the 
::  A 'n''-^.-."  replied  .h^ty.""^'  """"'  "  """•  '  " 

Nicholas       '  ""'"  '*  •"'  «'<»"«  »f  that,  .ir."  .„,wcred 

<.uad?uVed"Tnd''',^t>;d-fi^|'"?'\  "*  "<>-  i,  a 
body  that's  gone   tliSh   .!,„''"   '"'  ■>=««>   ^s    every. 

Where,  indeed  I  ••  said  Nicholas  abstraciedlu 

to  t.te%^r-^^n"„'i  t'^^err"^^" '^  '""■'■'^ 
down  well  or  I'll  ™b  you  down  •Vt"'^'  ""^  '■"''  ''im 
go  and  draw  water  un?ni  ,T\  T*"  "■"'  °f  'b«  class 

off,  for  if.  waTllg  4  L™S™w  Vn1"./°"  '»  '«"« 
coppers  filled."  -^  ''^'""""w.  «nd  they  want  the 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  first  el»<.  .»  .i.  • 

a  pause.  '  "^ckieby,"  ho  laid,  after 

sca':i^&i;:tifM^..^'irZS:.J-^^  "-  was 
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And  a  very  good  way  it  is,  too,»»  said  Squeers.  "  Now, 
just  take  them  fourteen  little  boys  and  hear  them  some 
reading,  because,  you  know,  you  must  begin  to  be  useful, 
and  idling  about  here  won't  do." 

Mr.  .Squeers  said  this  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
mm,  either  that  he  must  not  say  too  much  to  his  assistant, 
or  that  his  assistant  did  not  say  enough  to  him  in  praise 
of  the  establishment.  The  children  were  ranged  in  a 
semicircle  round  the  new  master,  and  he  was  soon 
listening  to  their  dull,  drawling,  hesitating  recital  of 
those  stories  of  engrossing  interest  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  more  antiquated  spelling  books. 

In  this  exciting  occupation  the  morning  lagged  heavily 
on.  At  one  o'clock,  the  boys  having  previously  had  their 
appetites  thoroughly  taken  away  by  stir-about  and 
potatoes,  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  to  some  hard  salt  beef, 
of  which  Nicholas  was  graciously  permitted  to  take  his 
portion  to  his  own  solitary  desk,  and  to  eat  it  there  in 
peace.  After  this,  there  was  another  hour  of  crouching 
m  the  schoolroom  and  shivering  with  cold,  and  then 
school  began  again. 

It  was  Mr.  Squeers's  custom  to  call  the  boys  together, 
and  make  a  sort  of  report,  after  every  half-yearly  visit  to 
the  metropolis,  regarding  the  relations  and  friends  he 
had  seen,  the  news  he  had  heard,  the  letters  he  had 
brought  down,  the  bills  which  had  been  paid,  the 
accounts  which  had  been  left  unpaid,  and  so  forth.  This 
solemn  proceeding  always  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  succeeding  his  return ;  perhaps,  because  the  bovs 
acquired  strength  of  mind  from  the  suspense  of  the 
morning,  or  possibly  because  Mr.  Squeers  himself  ac- 
quired greater  sternness  and  inflexibility  from  certain 
warm  potations  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  after 
his  early  dinner. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  boys  were  recalled  from  the 
house  window,  garden,  stable,  and  cow-yard,  and  the 
school  were  assembled  in  full  conclave,  when  Mr.  Squeers, 
with  a  small  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  S., 
lol  lowing  with  a  pair  of  canes,  entered  the  room  and 
proclaimed  silence. 

••Let  any  boy  speak  a  word  without  leave,"  said 
Mr.    Squeers    mildly,    "and    I'll    take  the    skin   off   his 

This  special  proclamation  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a 
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deathlike  silence   immediately  prevailed,    in  the  midst  of 
winch  Mr.  Squeers  went  on  to  say—  "  "'c  miasi  oi 

f^l'f'^^\^'''^  *^^"  *°  London,  and  have  returned  to  mv 
family  and  you  as  strong  and  well  as  ever  "  ^ 

feeWrlhefrs^a^^'trf'^^""'!?'"'   ^^*  ^^^^^  ^^^e  three 
leeoje    cneers    at     this     refreshing:    intelliirence        Snrh 

cheers       Sighs  of  extra  strength  wkh  the  Zll  on  ^ 

1   have   seen   the  pannts  of  some  bovs,"   continued 

Squeers    turning  over  hi^  papers,  "and  theyVe  so  Xd 

pro  oTt  a?  all' of  h'-""  ^^'  «^^"'"^  °"'  tharSier^ 's^  no 
prospect  at  all  of  tlieir  gotne  awav    which  of  ,-r.,,^^^  -J 

vey  pleasant  thing  to  refect  Vor^Illpllsr      "  * 

Two  or    hree  hands  went  to   two  or  three  eyes  when 

Squeers  said    this,    but    the  greater    part  of   the  voun^ 

gentlemen,  having  no  particultr  parents  to  speak  ofTerf 

I  have  had  disappointments  to  contend  against."  said 

Squeers,  looking  very  snm  ;     "  Bolder's  fauS  was  two 

pound  ten  short.     Where  is  Bolder?  "  ^^uier  was  two 

"Here  he    is,   please,    sir,"    rejoined    twenty    o(Hciou.s 

voices.     Boys  are  very  like  men  to  be  sure.  ^    oihcious 

Come  here.  Bolder,"  said  Squeers. 

=f.7^Ji"f  "'^'Y'"'""^'"^  ^°y'  ^^^'^  warts  all  over  his  hands 
stepped  from   his  place  to  the  master'     desk,  and   ra?sed 
his   eyes   nnplonnKly  to   Squeers's    face ;    his    own    auUe 
white  from  the  rapid  beating  of  his  heart.  ^^^^ 

Bolder,     said   Squeers,  speaking  very   slowlv     for  hn 

"What  do  you  call   this,    sir?"  demanded   the  school 
master,    administermg  a  cut  with   the  cane   to  elpX 

1      1  /^"^f  1*'°'"°  '  '^        *e  dirty  work,    I    think    Z    f, 

^^' Bolder  ''^"°M  't^'  "■  '^'  ^'^'  ^"'  ^t'«  "«'  my  fault  "*~^' 
Bolder,      said   Squeers,    tuckine   uo    hk   ul-r^iV      j 

and  mo  stoning  the  pl,lm  oV  his  rig^t  hLd  to  get  a  JSl? 
grip  of  the  cane,  -you're  an  incordgible  youne^cound?^ 
and  as  the  last  thrashing  did  you  no  ^ooH    5«  ?«     .      ' 
what  another  will  do  towfrds  be^tLgl^ouc  if  youT''  '' 
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With  this,  and  wholly  disregarding  a  piteous  cry  for 
mercy,  Mr.  Squeers  fell  upon  the  boy  and  caned  him 
soundly;  not  leaving  off,  Indeed,  until  his  arm  was 
tired  out. 

"  There,"  said  Squeers,  when  he  had  quite  done  ;  ••  rub 
r\n  hnrd  as  you  like,  vou  won't  rub  that  off  in  a  hurry. 
()li !  you  won't  hold  that  noise,  won't  you?  Put  him  out, 
Sinike." 

The  drudge  'new  better,  from  long  experience,  than  to 
Mosiiftte  about  obeying,  so  he  bundled  the  victim  out  by 
n  side  door,  and  Mr.  Squeers  perched  himself  again  on 
his  own  stool,  supported  by  Mrs.  Squeers,  who  occupied 
another  at  his  side. 

••  Now,  let  us  see,"  ^ald  Squeers.  "  A  letter  for  Cobbey. 
Stand  up,  Cobbey." 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  eyed  the  letter  very  hard,  while 
Squeers  made  a  mental  abstract  of  the  same. 

*•  Oh  ! "  said  Squeers  :  "  Cobbev's  grandmother  is  dead, 
and  his  uncle  John  has  took  to  drinking,  which  is  all  the 
news  his  sister  sends,  except  eighteenpence,  which  will 
just  pay  for  that  broken  square  of  glass.  Mrs.  Squeers, 
my  dear,  will  you  take  the  money  ?  " 

The  worthy  lady  pocketed  the  eighteenpence  with  a  most 
business-like  air,  and  Squeers  passed  on  to  the  next  boy, 
as  coolly  as  possible. 

••  Graymarsh,"  said  Squeers,  •'  he's  the  ne  Stand  up. 
Graymarsh."  ^ 

Another  boy  stood  up,  and  the  schoolmaster  looked  over 
the  letter  as  before. 

•' Graymarsh's  maternal  aunt,"  said  Squeers,  when  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  contents,  "is  very  glad  to  hear 
he's  so  well  and  happy,  and  sends  her  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  thinks  she  must  be  an  angel.  She 
likewise  thinks  Mr.  Squeers  is  too  good  for  this  world  ;  but 
hopes  he  may  long  be  spared  to  cixrry  on  the  business.  Would 
have  sent  the  two  pairs  of  stockings  as  desired,  but  is  short 
of  money,  so  forwards  a  tract  instead,  and  hopes  Gray- 
marsh will  put  his  trust  in  Providence.  Hopes,  above  all, 
tlvit  he  will  study  in  ever3rthing  to  please  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Squeers,  and  look  upon  them  as  his  only  friends  ;  and  that 
he  will  love  Master  Squeers  ;  and  not  object  to  slcppini;- 
five  in  a  bed,  which  no  Chrisiian  should.  Ah  ! "  said 
Squeers,  folding  it  up,  "  a  delightful  letter.  Very  affecting 
indeed." 
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auntw^a/ifron^F  *"  °"^  *fnse   for  Graymarsli's  maternal 

tobenoothl??  ^'k-    "  ^^^'  ^y^""^  "^°'«  •"'•'"«*«  friends, 
to  be  no  other  than  hiM  oiaternal  pareiu  •  Scueers  howevrr 

without  alluding  to  this  part  oF  the  story  (which  rouM 

have  sounded  immoral  before    boys).   proceed^S  with   tin 

rose"nnd^^'^"'"^K°"'  '' Mobbs.»UeLpon  anoU  er  boy 

ffk;  .1  V'^^y'"*"''  resumed  his  seat.  ^ 

»w.H«l°i    ^^   n^otlier-in-law,"  said  Squeers,  "took  to   her 

HteverlTnr'i"^^^'  he  wouldn't  eat  ?at.  and  has  been  ve^ 

ne  expects  to  go  to  if  he  quarrels  with  his  vittles  :  and  with 
what  feehngs  he  could  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  cow's  Hv4r 
broth,  after  his  good  master  *had  asked  a  blessing  on  ir 
Th,s  was  told  her  in  the  London  newspapers-Z^v  Mr* 
Squeers,  for  he's  too  kind  and  good  to  set  anybody  a%,h^si 

horrid  «nlVn  J  lf''%"  d'scontented.  which  is  sinful  and 
state  of  mlnH.^'v^''-  ?9r*'.»  ^'^  «°ff  '»'"  '"'o  «  happier 
£«ifL  ^'  ^i^^  "^l"^'*  ^»«^  «J^e  '>as  a'so  stopped  his 

bladS  ifnifo  TfK    P~k«t. money,   and    given   a^^ouj^ 
whfch  she  had  hl^  a  corkscrew  in  it  to  the  missionaries. 
..A       .?  "*°  bought  on  purpose  for  him." 

pausVduri*whl^/*f  T?^'^.^^"^^"'  «ft««-  «  ^^--riWe 
pause,  during  which  he  had  moistened   the  palm  of  hia 

ngh  hand  again,  "won't  do.  Cheerfulness  and  content! 
ment  must  be  kept  up.     Mobbs,  come  to  me  I »        *^°'««nt- 

col^ectio^n'^of"ietr?rr  Pf^^^^-^^l  '?  ^P^"  «  miscellaneous 
coiieciion  ot  letters,    some   mclosing  money,  which    Mr« 

Squeers  "took   care  of;"   and  others  referring  to  small 

articles  of  apparel,  as  caps  and  so  forth,  all  if  which  the 

same     ady  stated   to    be    too    large,   or    too  small     a»d 

calculated    for    nobody  but   young    Squeers     wh^  t^^  w 

appear,  indeed,  to  hav^,  had  ^most^  acc^onSaUng  iTmbs^ 

a  nkety'^'^His^hlad'  "^'"^  '"'?  '\''  ^^^^'  fiUed^^h/^  to 
a  nicety.       His    head,    in     particular,    must     have    be^n 

weTStfrni:;:'  '^^  '^'^  ^^*^  -^^  ^^  *^»  ^^^ 

oeSrmi3''«nH'  f  ^P^^ched.  a  few  slovenly  lessons  wero 
pertormed.  and  Squeers  retired  to  his  fireside  leavinVr 
Nicholas  to  take  care    of   the    boys  in  the  school^ocn!; 
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which  was  very  cold,   and  where  a  meal  of  bread  and 
cheese  was  served  out  shortly  after  dark. 

There  was  a  small  slove  at  that  corner  of  the  room  which 
was  nearest  to  the  master's  desk,  and  by  it  Nicholas  sat 
down,  so  depressed  and  self-degraded  by  the  consciousness 
of  Ins  position,  that  if  death  could  have  come  upon  him 
at  lliat  lime  he  would  have  been  almost  happy  to  meet 
It.  The  cruelty  of  which  he  had  been  an  unwilling  witness 
—the  coarse  and  ruffianly  behaviour  of  Squeers,  even  in 
his  best  moods,  the  filthy  place,  the  sights  and  sounds 
about  hun— all  contributed  to  this  state  of  feeling;  but 
when  he  recollected  that,  being  there  as  an  assistant, 
he  actually  seemed— no  matter  what  unhappy  train  of  cir- 
cumstances had  brought  him  to  that  pass— to  be  the  aider 
and  abettor  of  a  system  which  filled  him  with  honest 
disgust  and  indignation,  he  loathed  himself,  and  felt,  for 
the  moment,  as  though  the  mere  consciousness  of  his 
present  situation  must,  through  all  time  to  come,  prevent 
his  raising  his  head  again. 

But,  for  the  present,  his  resolve  was  taken,  and  the 
resolution  he  had  formed  on  the  preceding  night  re- 
mained undisturbed.  He  had  written  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  announcing  the  safe  conclusion  of  his  journey,  and 
saying  as  little  about  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  saying  that 
little  as  cheerfully,  as  he  possibly  could.  He  hoped  that 
by  remaining  where  he  was  he  might  do  some  good 
even  there;  at  all  events,  others  depended  too  much  oii 
his  uncle's  favour  to  admit  of  his  awakening  his  wrath 
just  then. 

One  reflection  disturbed  him  far  more  than  any  selfish 
considerations  arising  out  of  his  own  position.  This  was 
the  probable  destination  of  his  sister  Kate.  His  uncle 
had  deceived  him,  and  might  he  not  consign  her  to  some 
miserable  place  where  her  youth  and  beauty  would  prove 
a  far  greater  curse  than  ugliness  and  decrepitude?  To 
a  caged  man,  bound  hand  and  foot,  this  was  a  terrible 
idea— but  no,  he  thought,  his  mother  was  by ;  there  was 
the   portrait-painter,  too— simple  enough,  but  still   living 

o  J  .  ^°i^^^l  *."**  °^  *'•  "«  ^*s  willing  to  believe  that 
Ralph  Nickleby  had  conceived  a  personal  dislike  to  himself 
Having  pretty  good  reason,  by  this  time,  to  reciprocate 
It,  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion, 
and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the  feeling  extended 
no  further  than  between  them. 
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his  knees  before  the  «f»    „^l,?     ^""J"'   "*"  *"  <"> 
from  .h.  he.;T.:li%VSP'te.''n  'ht  fiT^^l"^ 

l"."'  '«»  <"'«"'«<'.   »l>'ank  back,'  as^f  r^^ei^t,,^': 

you^d?""''  ""'  •■•"■  ""'"  "'"  *'!«'»'"  kindly.    "Ar. 
"N-n<." 
"  You  are  shivering." 

.o  !,.'•""  ""•  "'"■"  "P"""  Smik.  quickly.     "Pm  used 

There  was  such  an  obvious  fear  of  ^rivino.  ««■-«      •     .  • 
manner,  and  he  was  such  »  t;«™T^  k    f'^' "ST.  offence  ni  his 

without  a  word      But  nowlrbumTn^.e'ar  """"  """^ 

crackedlrdVo^nyXi;"^  ^rAt'  rT"?.."?'""  "'"'  "" 
it  will  I"       "o^yMnds.       My  heart  will  break.    It  will, 

"Hush I"  said    Nicholas,  laying    his    Ii,.,rf 

hXtou;..  "  °^  ''  ■"-  '  ^-  -  -rlronX%rs?  G^o'd' 

ofthtrsi:t?„y^c}''[L™';^';e''r;^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

yo-njrer  than  any  that  are  here  now  l" Where' a'rel^ 

to'^^The^VT  hKit="d"St'  t"^'^"""^'  "-'""^' 
n?e."  wiiiea  creature  to  reason.     "Tell 

suffeXs'^'haveb^fn'r.^'    " -^^'f- my  -  oh  I    wh.u 
.•h«S>%ly.'  ""'•'"  '"'•«■"  ^'"J  Nicholas;  he  knew  not 

r.:^x/tt"^y  ttt tri,!"?/.  """^ '-  ■»-  Do  yo" 

wtaJ  7uT?  """■  ^°"  ''"°"'"  ^^''l  Nicholas  gently ;  ■.  b„t 

.if e:^i'^de"?;?t^5'jsr'hVr  ■^ih?':"^  -h^?  .r- 

a^dt-^i.^-'llitlTCn  ,te«£B^^^^^^ 
came  from  home  •  he  sS"t>:^Z^^:\Zll,^-%'C"! 
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and  he  died  at  last  HAIng  hie  head  to  kite  them.    Do  you 
hear?"  ^ 

"  Yea,  yee,**  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"What  faces  will  smile  on  me  when  I  die?"  ct  d  his 
companionjsliivering.  ••  Who  will  talk  to  me  in  these  long 
nilfhts?  They  cannot  come  from  home;  they  would 
frighten  me  if  they  did,  for  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and 
shouldn't  know  them.  Pain  and  fear,  pain  and  fear  for 
me,  alive  or  dead.     No  hope,  no  hope ! " 

The  bell  rang  to  bed;  and  the  boy,  subsiding  at  the  sound 
into  his  usual  listless  state,  crept  away  as  if  anxious  to 
avoid  notice.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Nicholas 
soon  afterwards— no,  not  retired  ;  there  was  no  retirement 
there— followed— to  his  dirty  and  crowded  dormitory. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  MfSS  SgUBRRS,  MRS.  SQURBRS,  MASTER  SQUEBRS,  AND 
MR.  SgUEERS;  AND  VARIOUS  MATTERS  AND  PERSONS 
CONNECTED  NO  LESS  WITH  THE  SQUEERSES  THAN 
WITH   NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

When  Mr.  Squeers  left  the  schoolroom  for  the  night,  he 
betook  himself,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  to  his  own 
fireside,  which  was  situated— not  in  the  room  in  which 
Nicholas  had  supped  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  but  in  a 
smaller  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  where  his 
lady  wife,  his  amiable  son,  and  accomplished  daughter, 
were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  :  Mrs. 
Squeers  being  engaged  in  the  matronly  pursuit  of  stocking- 
darning,  and  the  young  lady  and  gentleman  being  occupied 
in  the  adjustment  of  some  youthful  difierences,  by  means  of 
a  pugilistic  contest  across  the  table,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  their  honoured^  parent,  subsided  into  a  noiseless  exchange 
of  kicks  beneath  it. 

And,  in  this  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to  apprise  the  reader, 
that  Miss  Fanny  Squeers  was  in  her  three-and-twentieth 
year.  If  there  be  any  one  grace  or  loveliness  inseparable 
from  that  particular  period  of  life.  Miss  Squeers  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  possessed  of  it,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  was  a  solitary  exception  to  a  universal 
riile.  She  was  not  tall  like  her  mother,  but  short  like  her 
lather;  from  the  former  she  inherited  a  voice  of  harsh 
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quality,  and  from  the  latter  a  remarkable  expresMion  of  iho 
r.«  nt  ^ye,  something  akin  to  huvintf  none  at  all 

M..S  Suueers  had  been  ipendingt  few  days  wth  a  n.iul. 
r^oT^^ro'ibf'  c"'^  ^'*^  ""^y  iu.t%etur^nXTlIe  Ja'  e.ftal 

gd  J^.J^^rK:l^3^^{:;:  ^sr  i£s?:^ 

made  him  the  subject  of  converwtion.    ^  ^  """^^ 

mean  ?"      ^  '""*  '"^''-^^^^  "^^  teacher-who  else  could  I 
ti;m^^^.'I^te^,r.^^^^^^^^      -'^    W--    Squeer.    i.npa. 

Squeers"'    *^°    ^^'^    ***'*    ^""^    ^<>''     «ny    d«r?»    asked 

"What's  that  to  you?"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeera      "If  I 

hate  him.  that's  enough,  ain't  it."  ^q"ee".        If  I 

Uuite  enough  for  him,  my  dear,  and  a  creat  deal  tnn 

Tone'  •  ••  lTniri;ie5^f'r "  '''-  '^^^^  ^"-"  '«  -t^^^ 
"  W^ii    ?i   ^     -r      ^'^°™  curiosity,  my  deiir."  *^ 

Saueers  "'rji  /**"  '^*"*  '°  ^"^^•"  '^•J^"*^^  Mrs. 
aqueers.  1  H  teli  you.  Because  he's  a  proud  hauirU.v 
consequential,  turned-up-nosed  peacock.''  ^        '  '**"** '*^^' 

lan^uale^"^nH'  ^**«"««'ted.  was  accustomed  to  use  strong 
language,  and  moreover  to  make  use  of  a  olurLlUv  X 

wo  d  S»S'  2L*?'1*«"  of?  fiR" «''"•  find^a  ',l» 
wora  peacock,  and  furthermore  the  allusion  to  Nichnl.  • 
nose,  which  was  not  intended  to  bTuken  in  its    ul    j 

case :  a  peacock  with  a  turneLp  nose  being  a  noFeftv'l 
ormthology.  and  a  thing  not  commonly  .een.^       ""^'^^'^  *" 

outbreak      '^He  if  Tl>?/^'  **  '5  "'  '"'l'^  deprecation  of  this 
cheap  "  ^  *P'  "'^  ^^"^ »  ^^**»  >'*'""«  n»*n  is  very 

;;  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers. 
Five  pound  a  year,"  said  Squeers. 

r.pl^^:1^' '' '''  '^'^  ^^y«»^0"''  -*nt  him,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  But  we  do  want  him,"  urged  Squeers. 
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••  1  don't  see  that  you  want  him  any  more  than  the  dead," 
said  Mr*.  Saueeri.  "Don't  tell  me.  You  can  put  on 
the  cardii  and  in  the  advertiiemiMitf,  '  Education  by  Mr. 
Wackl'ord  Squeern  and  able  atsistantt,'  tvithout  havinf< 
any  aiHistantv,  can't  vou  ?  Isn't  it  done  every  day  by  all 
the  masters  about  ?    I've  no  patience  with  you." 

••Haven't  vou!"  said  Squecrs  sternly.  "Now  111  tell 
you  what,  Mrs.  Squeers.  In  this  matter  of  having  a 
teacher,  I'll  take  my  own  way,  if  you  please.  A  slave- 
driver  in  the  West  Indies  is  allowed  a  man  under  him,  to 
see  that  his  blacks  don't  run  away,  or  get  up  a  rebellion  ; 
and  I'll  have  a  man  under  me  to  do  the  same  with  our 
blacks,  till  such  time  as  little  Wackford  is  able  to  take 
charge  of  the  school." 

"  Am  I  to  take  care  of  the  school  wnen  I  grow  up  a  man, 
father?"  said  Wackford,  junior,  suspending,  in  the  excess 
of  his  delight,  a  vicious  kick  which  he  was  administering 
to  his  sister. 

•'  You  are,  my  son,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  sentimental 
voice, 

••  Oh,  my  eye,  won't  I  give  it  to  the  boys  ! "  exclaimed 
the  interestir.p  child,  grasping  his  father's  cane.  "Oh, 
father,  won't  1  make  'em  squeak  again  !  " 

It  was  a  proud  nioment  in  Mr.  Sauecrs's  life  when  he 
witnessed  thai  burst  of  enthusiasm  m  his  young  child's 
mind,  and  saw  in  it  the  foreshadowing  of  his  future 
emir  -ce.^  He  pressed  a  pennv  into  his  hand,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  (as  did  his  exemplary  wife  also),  in 
a  shout  of  approving  laughter.  The  mfantine  appeal  to 
their  common  sympathies  at  once  restored  cheerfulness  to 
the  conversation,  and  harmony  to  the  company. 

^  *•  He's  a  nasty,  stuck-up  monkey,  that's  what  I  consider 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers,  reverting  to  Nicholas. 

"Supposing  he  is,"  said  Squeers,  "he  is  as  well  stuck 
up  in  our  schoolroom  as  anywhere  else,  isn't  he? — 
especially  as  he  don't  like  it." 

"Well,"  observed  Mrs.  Squeers,  "there's  something  in 
that.  I  hope  itil  bring  his  pride  down,  and  it  shall  be  no 
fault  of  mine  if  it  don't." 

Now,  a  proud  usher  in  a  Yorkshire  school  was  such  a 
very  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  thing  to  hear  of— any 
usher  at  all  being  a  novelty ;  but  a  proud  one,  a  being  of 
\v  hose  existence  the  wildest  imagination  could  never  have 
ireamed— that  Miss  Squeers,  who  seldom  troubled  herself 
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TuuJ^^,  I?!!!  "»•**•"•  inquired  with  much  euriotity  ivha 

Nickleby,"  said  Squeers.  ipelling  the  name  accordin.^ 

r?;2rnar^"  •^"'^'  ""•  ^^'^'  --  »--p^«  ^y 

"No  matter  for  that,"  laid  Mrs.  Squeers:  "I  »ee  lliP.n 
w,th  right  eyes,  and  that's  quite  enough  for  me.  iTatched 
hmi  when  you  were  laying  on  to  little  Bolder  t\  Rafter- 
noon.  He  looked  as  black  as  thunder  all  the  while  and 
mT„H '?!"  "**?•**  "P  "f  '^  ^'"^  ^'^^  "'O"  than  goT      in  hi« 

ruUirdn't."  ^"'^  •'  ^°"-  ^ "-  '"-^thougi':  t 

"Never  mind  that,  father,"  said  Miss  Squeers    as  tho 
h~d^of  the  family  was  about  to  reply,  ^"who  ts  tl.e 

tli«^^!'J'r"''  ^*^^/'"  *""  Srot  some  nonse.ise  in  his  head 

d^J^'ti^li^rSqtSrs^^  ^^"^'^•"'^"  '^^'  ^'•^  '^^^  «^>- 

"The  son  of  a  gentleman  ! " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  If  h<»»«  «  o.«r,»i- 
man's  son  at  all,,he's  a  fondling.  Sa%  my  opbiln*'^'"''"" 

Mrs.  Squeers  mtended  to  say  "foundling,"  but.  as  she 
frequently  remarked,  when  she  made  any  such  m  stSke  i? 
would  be  all  the  sair..  a  hundred  years  hence  "  iSh  which 
axiom  of  phi  o3ophy,  indeed,  she  was  in  the  conl^ant  hib 

oidirr^'mfu^i:'^^ "''"  ^'^^  ^^*""^^^  ""^-  --'»-" 

•  He's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Squeers,  in  answer  to 
Ae  f  .ove  remark,  "for  his  father  was  marriedTo  h  s 
mother,  years  before  he  was  born,  and  she  is  alive  110  i 
If  he  was.  It  would  be  no  business  of  ours,  for  we  maco  « 
U^^  ?r^J"^"^  by  having  him  here;  and  ?f  iTe  Ikes  to 
il^-e^tL^^,  fcr:''" ^  ^^^'^^  "^^"^'"^  ^'^-'  '  >'-  - 

Squierrvermently."*'  '^"  "°"^  ^'^"  P°'^°"'"  ^'^  •^^-. 

^«'*.I^/°"  ^'^^'^^  '^""'  "^y  <*«ar."  returned  Squeers     "  T 
dont   know   anybody  who   can   show   dislike   better   tir,. 

Tu'Welotir-t!"  ^'"^'^  "^""^'""'  "^'•^  ^"-'  ^°^"'<-'- 

«' T^°r/'  '•"*S"i *°'.i  ^^^"""^  y°"'"  interposed  Mrs.  S 
That's  right,"  said  Squeers;  ''and  if  he  has  a    n7,nU  „.• 
pnde  about  hin.,  as  I  thiilk  he  has.  I  don't  £elieve  there^^ 
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ft  woman  in  all  England  that  can  bringr  am-body's  solrit 
down  as  quick  as  you  can,  my  love."  ->       j       f 

Mrs.  Squeer«  chuckled  vastly  on  the  receipt  of  these 
flattering:  compliments,  and  said  she  hoped  she  had  tamed 
a  high  spirit  Of  two  in  her  day.  It  is  but  due  to  her 
character  to  say,  that  in  conjunction  with  her  estimable 
Jiusband,  she  had  broken  many  and  many  a  one. 

Miss  Fanny  Squeers  carefully  treasured  up  this,  and 
much  more  conversation  on  the  same  subject,  until  she 
retired  for  the  night,  when  she  questioned  the  hunerv 
servant  minutely  regarding  the  outward  appearance  fnd 
demeanour  of  Nicholas  ;  to  which  queries  the  girl  returned 
such  enthusiastic  replies,  coupled  with  so  many  laudatory 
remarks  touching  his  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  his  sweet 
smile,  and  his  straight  legs  — upon  which  last  named 
articles  she  laid  particular  stress  ;  the  general  run  of  leirsat 
Dotheboys  Hall  being  crooked— that  Miss  Squeers  was  not 
long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  new  usher  must 
be  a  very  remarkable  person,  or,  as  she  herself  significantly 
phrased  it,  "  something  quite  out  of  the  common."  And 
so  Miss  Squeers  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
lake  a  personal  observation  of  Nicholas  the  very  next 
day. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  young  lady  watched  the 
opportunity  of  her  mother  being  engaged,  and  her  father 
absent,  and  went  accidentally  into  the  schoolroom  to  get 
a  pen  mended,  where,  seeing  nobody  but  Nicholas  presidinir 
over  the  boys,  she  blushed  very  deeply,  and  exhibited  irreat 
confusion.  ** 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon,"  fialtered  Miss  Squeers ;  "  I  thought 

my  father  was— or  might  be- Dear  me,   how  very 

awkward  I "  ' 

"  Mr.  Squeers  is  out,"  said  Nicholas,  by  no  means  over- 
come by  the  apparition,  unexpected  though  it  was 

"Do  you  know  will  he  be  long,  sir?"  asked  Miss 
Squeers,  with  bashful  hesitation. 

"  He  said  about  an  hour,"  replied  Nicholas-— politely  of 
course,  but  without  any  indication  of  being  stricken  to  llie 
heart  by  Miss  Squeers  s  charms. 

•«  I  never  knew  anything  happen  so  cross,"  exclaimed  the 
youngr  lady.  "Thank  you  !  I  am  verj-  sorry  I  intruded,  I 
am   sure.      If  I  hadn't  thought  my  father  was  here     I 

wouldn't  upon  any  account  have It  is  very  provokin^^ 

—must  look  so  very  strange,"  murmured  Miss  Squeers*, 
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hand  ?f  nXi  °7'i,-^"i  fJa'^cing,  from  the  pen  in  her 
hand  to  Nicholas  at  his  desk,  and  back  again. 

H,«  iin  J'  ^"..y°"  .'*'""*•"  •*''^  Nicholas,  poinWng  to 
the  pen,  and  smiling,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  affected 
embarrassment  of  the  schoolmaster's  daughter.  ••  perhuns 
I  can  supply  his  place."  u-u^iuer,      pernups 

thcrrou„3^Kl''''T"?  ^"y  "^^''l'"  **^  ^"  ""«^  stranger; 
JeassuTed  hv  H?«  ?°°''°°"'^  ?'  *^f  "^'^  '"  ^^'^^^  measure 
ip  J^NthoC  .n^iT,"^^  °^/u^^^  finally  sidled 

up  to  Nicholas,  and  delivered  the  pen  into  his  hand,  wiih  a 

most  winning  mixture  of  i^serve  and  condescension. 
.      i>haU  It  be  a  hard  or  a  soft  nib  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas 
smjlmg  to  prevent  himself  from  laughing  outright  "' 

..S/1  ^'Jf  ajeautiful  smile,"  thought  Miss  Squeers. 
;;  Which  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Nidiolas.        ^ 
Uear  me,  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  for  »ti* 
moment.  I  declare,"  replied  Miss  Squeers  i"?Oh?^s  soft  aJ 
possible,  If  you  please."    With  which  words,  Miis  sSueers 
sighed  ;  It  mieht  be  to  give  Nicholas  to  unde^^nd  thl"  W 

Unn^H  '°^''.^"^  '^^'  *^^\P"  ^«^  ^«"ted  to  match 
Upon  these  instructions  Nicholas  made  the  pen :  when 

ind^^r  'i  *°   ^''^  '^"^•"^'    ^^''^   Squeers  dTpped  it" 

also   a^d"th^'' 'J°°PS**i\P'.^^.  ^^"P'  M'«  SqueersTooped 
also,  and  they  knocked  their  heads  together]  whereat  five 

and,twenty  litt  e  boys  laughed  aloud.^  being  J^sitiJelyfo; 
the  first  and  only  time  that  half-year.  ^  ^ 

Very  awkward   of  me,"  said  Nicholas,  openintr 
dop.*- for  the  young  lady's  retreat.  '  opening 

Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Squeers:    "it  wa^ 

'Good  r'.f"  "?J  fopJi^h-^-a-Rood-mirniig  r 
Good-bye,"  said   Nicholas.      "The   next  I   make 
you  I  hope  will  be  made  less  clumsily.     Take  care  ' 
are  biting  the  nib  off  now."  ' 

"Really,"  said  Miss  Squeers;    "so  embarrassing  ih^t 

life '^"  .".Tm'^'^c  *"'*   ^^8:s  in   the   whole  course  of  my 
life  !     said  Miss  Squeers,  as  she  walked  away.  ^ 

Nickleby  •  ^^"**''*    ^"    '"    '°^«    ^i^h    Nicholas 

To  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  this  young  lady 
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had  concened  a  passion  for  Nicholas,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  that  the  fnend  from  whom  she  had  so  recently 
returned  was  a  miller's  daughter  of  only  eighteen,   whb 
had  contracted  herself  unto  the  son  of  a  small  corn-factor. 
resident  ni  the  nearest  market  town.     Miss  Squeers  and 
the  millers  daughter,  being  fast  friends,   had  covenanted 
together  some  two  years  before,  according  to  a  custom 
prevalent  among  young    ladies,   that  whoever  was  first 
engaged  to    be  married  should  straightway  confide  the 
mighty  secret   to   the  bosom   of  the   other;   before  com- 
municating   It   to  any  living  soul,   and   bespeak  her  as 
bride s-maid  without  loss  of  time;   in  fulfilment  of  which 
pledge  the  miller's  daughter,  when  her  engagement  was 
formed,  came  out  express,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  as 
the  corn-factor's  son  made  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart 
at  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  by  the  Dutch  clock  in  the 
kitchen,  and  rushed  into  Miss  Squeers's  bedroom  with  the 
gratifying  intelligence.    Now,  Miss  Squeers  being  five  years 
older,  and  out  ofher  teens  (-  hich  is  also  a  great  matter). 
Iiad   since   been  more  than  commonly  anxious  to  return 
the  compliment,  and  possess  her   friend  with  a  similar 
secret;    but  either  in  consequence  of  finding  it  hard  to 
please  herself,  or  harder  still  to  please  anybody  else,  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
no  such  secret   to  disclose.      The    little    interview  with 
Nicholas  had  no  sooner  passed,  as  above  described,  how- 
ever, than  Miss  Squeers,  putting  on  her  bonnet,  made  her 
way,  with  great  precipitation,  to  her  friend's  house,  and 
upon   a   solemn  renewal  of  divers  old   vows   of  secrecy, 
revealed   how  that  she  was  — not  exactly  engaged,  but 
going  to  be— to  a  gentleman's  son  (none  of  your  corn- 
tactors,  but  a  gentleman's  son  of  high  descent)  who  had 
come  down   as  teacher  to   Dotheboys   Hall,  under  most 
mysterious    and    remarkable    circumstances  —  indeed,    as 
Miss  Squeers  more  than  once  hinted,  she  had  good  reason 
to  believe,  induced,  by  the  fame  of  her  many  charms,  to 
seek  her  out,  and  woo  and  win  her. 

"Isn't  it  an  extraordinary  thing?"  said  Miss  Squeers. 
emphasising  the  adjective  strongly. 

"Most  extraordinary,"  replied  the  friend.  "But  what 
Jias  he  said  to  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  what  he  said,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Miss 
bcjueers.  If  you  had  only  seeji  his  looks  and  smiles  1 
1  never  was  so  overcome  in  all  my  lite." 
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"Did  he  look  in  this  way?"  inquired  the  miller's 
daugher  counterfeiting,  as  nearly  ^ as  she  could  | 
favourite  leer  of  the  corn-factor.  ' 

Sq'u^rsf    "^^    'hat-only    more    genteel,"   replied    Miss 

deoenS'onTt!"  '''  '"^"''  "'^^^"  ^«  '"^-"^  ^O'-ething. 
Miss  Squeers,  having  slight  misgivings  on  the  subiect 
r;ftl^^-."°  "leans  U-pleased  to  be  confirmed  by  a  competenJ 
author,  y ;  and  discovering,  on  further  conversatiorand 
comparison  of  notes,  a  great  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  behaviour  of  Nicholas  Ld  that  of  the  corn! 
ffer  ?lSi^'^-f,°  exceedingly  confidential,  that  she  imrusted 
her  fnend  with  a  vast  number  of  things  Nicholas  had^/ 
said  which  were  all  so  very  complimentary  as  to  b^  a uTTe 
conclusive       Then  she  dilated  on   the  fearful  harSh?D  of 

:r„"f  H^^^*K''/"^  "''''^^'  strenuously  opposed  to  her 
intended  husband;  on  which  unhappy  circumstance  shl 
dwelt  a  great  length ;  for  the  friend's  fatherTnd  mother 
were  ouite  agreeable  to  her  being  married,  and  the  whSe 
courtsliip  was  in  consequence  as  flat  and  common^lac! 
an  affair  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  "monpiac. 

How  I  should  like  to  see  him  I "  exclaimed  the  friend 

.ho„M  y°"  -i^^"'  '^"?/'"  ^«P"«d  Miss  Squeers  - 1 
should    consider    myself    one    of    the    most    un^r,t*.f..l 

iXTr  ^'/  '  <Jenied  you.  I  think^mLerTgoh^^g 
aNvay  for  two  days  to  fetch   some  boys;    and  when   she 

me?t  you.'?'^  ^°"  ""'  J°^"  "P  ^°  ^-'  --^  havThL  to 
i  .™^rrends%a'?e7"^  ^''^"'  ""'  '^^"'^  ^""^  ^'— ^ 

to  fefcl/'thrTe  new  ^n ''  ^^"/T'"  •'?"^"^>'  *°  ^°"»«  d'^'ance, 
r.?.l!  r  1  v"®,^  ^°y^'  ^"^  **""  the  relations  of  two  old 
ones  for  the  balance  of  a  small  account,  was  fixed  that 
very  afternoon  for  the  next  day  but  o..e ;  and  on  the  nex 

fZ^"i  ?"^  ^'^'  ^'•"^^^^  &°t  "P  o^tsid^  the  coach  as  k 
stopped  to  change  at  Greta  Bridge,  taking  w°?h  her  a 
small  bundle  containing  something  in  a  botUeTand  some 
sandwiches,  and  carrying  besides  a  large  white  toocZ 
LTay."  '''  -^h^-'-e;  with  which  bfggrgTshl^'^^nl 

Whenever  such  opportunities  as  these  occurred  it  was 
Squeers's  custom  to  drive  over  to  the  marke? Town  evTrv 
evening,    on   pretence   of    urt;cnL   business,   and  ^spot   till 
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ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  a  tavern  he  much  affected      As 
the  party  was  not  in  his  way,  therefore,  but  rather  afforded 

yieS'hif  m'LlT^  h  '''''   Squee^fre'r'^adny 
jiciaea    ms    lull    assent    thereunto,    and    willine-Iv   mm 
mumcated  to  Nicholas  that  he  waL  expected  to  tokeh^* 
tea  in  the  parlour  that  evening  at  6ve  o'clock.  " 

To  be  sure  Miss  Squeers  was  in  a  desperate  flutter  as 
the  tnne  approached,  and  to  be  sure  she  was  dressed  oSt 

i  tin'le'of  r^dTnd^hi  "''^  ^^.f  >--~it  T.ad  more  tirau 
«  unge  oi  red,  and  she  wore  it  in  a  crop— curled  in  fiv»^ 
distinct  rows,  up  to  the  very  top  of  her  heid.  and  arranld 
dexterously  over  the  doubtful  eye ;  to  sa/nothine  Sf  f he 
blue  sash  which  floated  down  ^her  back!  Sr  theVorkJd 
apron,  or  the  long  gloves,  or  the  green  gaiS^  sdr?  worn 

nT^errs  tierwSl^t^t!!^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^"^  °"^" 
to  the  heart  orNTc?;:otsnhe^  had'La7c^TomTt:d 

Sr^rivTd'wiJff^^  l'?.^  r^*^^  satisfacS  XeSlhe 
iriena  arrivea   with  a  whity-brown  oarcel flj»f  anA  tu^^a. 

ITrto-^eTr"^    *"'?^^^    sirrdormtnT/wlfch 
^rf  ?  11?  ^®-  P"'  °"   upstairs,   and   which   the  friend   du 
on   talking  mces  .  ntly.     When  Miss  Squeers  had  "done » 
the  fnends  hair.   the  friend   "did"  m"ss  Squeers's  hair 
tl  rowing  in  some  striking  improvements  in   tite  wav  of 
ringlets  down  the  neck ;   and  then,  when  they  werT  both 
touched  UD  to   their  entire  satisfaction,  they  went  dow 
c^mpaiy."^"  ''''''  ""''''  ''''  ^^"^  «'--  onf  a^^ead^r 

;;  Where's  John.  Tilda?"  said  Miss  Squeers. 
«.H       •?iP'^*  home  to  clean  himself,"  replied  the  friend 

He  will  be  here  by  the  time  the  tea's  drawn."  ^• 

Misi  fe^^'a^;^n^t;^j!^r  ti^^^!^:.t^ 

i^irii:^:.^^^^'  ^"^'^^"  afterwards^So^; 

•'  Hush  m'4'h  TM '^  Miss  Squeers.     "  Oil.  Tilda  I  " 
nn         '    ^,.Vi^'        Heml    Say,  come  in." 
KiclPo^r  "•'"''  '^"^  ^'i"^^^*  '^''^y-    And  in  walked 
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J,'.?«°.l"*T'i"^'"  ^''^^  *^^^  y°""^  gentleman,   all  ,tn. 
^queers  ?hat— "   '°"'^""'-      "^    ""dirstood    from    Mr. 

4'.?hlV 'I'nV  ^J?    *"./'^^*V  '"^^'•Po^d    Miss    Squeers. 
Father  don  t  tea  with  us,  but  you  won't  mind  that    I 
dare  say."    (This  was  said  archly.)  ' 

miJl^l'^'Ifff  ''^''^'^  '!!'  ''y"  ^'  ^'"''   '^"^  ^e  tu'-ned   the 
Jiv/i-«^  veiy   coolly -not   caring:,    particularly,   about 
""/^^i'"^!^'**''  then-and  went   throu.rh  the  ceremony     f 
mtroductlon  to  the  miller's  daughter,  with  so  much  grace 
that  that  youn.T  lady  was  lost  in  admiration.  ^       ' 

We  are  only  waiting  for  one  more  gentleman,"  said 
M.ss  Squecrs,  taking  off  the  tea-pot  lid,  and  looking  in  o 
see  how  the  tea  was  getting  on.  ^ 

It  was  matter  of  equal  moment  to  Nicholas  whether 
they  were  waitmg  for  one  gentleman  or  twenty,  so  he 
received  the  intelligence  with  perfect  unconcern ;  and! 
being  out  of  spirits,  and  not  seeing  any  especial  reason 
why  he  should  rnake  himself  agreeable^  loK  out  of 
the  window  and  sighed  involuntarily. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  Miss  Squeers's  friend  was  of  a 
M"lir:  ?."^.J^^f""8:  Nicholal  sigh,  she  took't  ?nto 


young 
_  -  .  "  ~  -'  ---    •  ••  quite  as  bad.     You 

""^y?"  °"'  J"st  as  you  would  if  you  were  alone." 

lilda,  said  R.iss  Squeers.  colouring  up  to  the  too 
row  of  curls,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  vou  ; "  Ind  here  the  two 
lu!.^,^  .""'^  '"*°  a  variety  of  giggles,  and  glanced,  from 
time  to  time,  over  the  tops  of  their  pocket-handkerchirf^ 
at  Nicholas  who,  from  a  state  of  unmixed  aslonishmenj' 
gradually  fell  into  one  of  irrepressible  laughter-occSned 
partly  by  the  bare  notion  of  his  being  fn  love  wUh  Mi^ 
Squeers,  and  partly  bjr  the  preposterous  appearance  and 
behaviour  ot  the  two  g  Hs  ;  tlie  two  causes  of  merrimont 

Iv^'riS  'T'-'''""^  ^t'  ^'  ^.".'"^  ^°  ^^^"'y  ridiculous 
that,  despite  his  miserable  condition,   he  laughed   till   he 
was  thoroughly  exhausted.  ^ 

"Well."  thought  Nicholas,  "as  I  am  here,  and  stem 
expected,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  be  amiable,  it'*  of 
no  use  looking  like  a  goose.  I  may  as  well  accommodate 
myself  to  the  company."  v^ummoaate 

We  blush  to  toll  it  ;  but  his  youthful  spirits  and  vivacilv 
gotting  for  a  timo  the  better  of  his  sad  thoughts,  he  no 
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haviour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Nicldebv    ZhlH  *u    ^^"^  ^^T 
swain  arriv^rl   Ji^u  U'    u  •    *^»c*"eDy,  when  the  expected 
•wain  arrived,  with  his  hair  very  damp  from  recontdlk 
jng,    and  a  clean   shirt,   whereof  th^^olZr  St  havJ 
belonged  to  some  giant  ancestor,  forming^^  toeether  wIS 

"Well,  John,"  said  Miss  Matilda  Price  (which    bv  th^ 

coulKcordy °'"'  "^''^  ^  ^""  ^»^^^  --  the  collar 

*J'a^  S®^/®"*"  pardon,"  interposed  Miss  Squeers  hastenlncr 

'L'^anrsi^r'^aiff.^'^'^^^^^ 
fAA^  h/^?    '  ^1'       r    J°'"^'  ^*^o  was  something  over  sis 

now   bestowed    his    customary   mlJk    "freco^niM™      *^ 

r/L^-irra «""-"  -  -H'nrpk'rcu.f; 

wUh°hit::Srfu.r'''    '"^"''  '"''"  '=''<'   ^r.   Browdie. 
Miss  Squeers  nodded  assent. 

tho"u',hf  {hTtta.rwas  s!S^.hf„g«uS''S'  a'^nd  ''  "t 

he^r'r  :L'aJk.'"^   ""  =*""  »--''""'  affected  not  to 

"thettln-t'tut  t-J^JT^  .^-^''■^"f,,  boisterously. 
sUeen  and  boan^s  if  you  sTo^pt  l^rnlenear  Hoi  h"o7ho  r 
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You  are  facetious.  sir,»»  said  Nicholas  scornfullv 
until  he  found  it  n^ss^r^  ti'^Jft^'Jll  ^c^gl'X 

SoT-- but  ff7r  ""^'""T'"  ^"l"  ^^'i^-Sas""'  aToweri  ,g 
passion,     but  if  they  are,  have  the  goodness  to ,,""'""6 

«.»„;•  ^°!I  ^y.^no'lior  word,  John,"  shrieked  Miss  Price 
stopping  her  admirer's  mouth  as  he  was  about  to   SerruS' 

agS"        "  "''"*'  '"  "'"'  f"^'™  y"  ""s^aMo^Su 

*•  Weel,  my  lass,  I  dean't  care  about  'un  "  ftaiA  tu^  «-> 

factor,   bestowing  a   hearty  kiss   on  Miss   Madlda  •  °  U." 

'un  gang  on,  let  'un  j?ang  on."  Matilda ;      let 

NiLlaT  whTc^shf  Sd'rh"::^^^^^^^^  r^^ 

and  horror ;  the  effect  o?  thedo'^^S^'iZ^^sZl  tftZ 
he  and  John  Browdie  shook  hands  across    he  tabfe  w itl 
much  gravity ;  and  such  was  the  imposin'r  nature  of  /^ 
ceremonial,    that   Miss  Squeers  was  'orc^me'"aVshe5 

.'!iy''?5''  "'*  matter,  Fanny?"  said  Miss  Price 
Nothing,  Tilda,"  replied  &iss  Squeers   so?b?ng 

there^'S  Sebf?""''  """«"•"  '"'"  "^  ^"^ '  "was 
" Th"f. " ?'l'",!:^PVt<'  Nicholas.     "Absurd." 

kind    o  her"ind  sSr'f'^"''  Miss  Price ;  "say  something 
Kina  to  ner,  and  shell  soon  come  round.     Here'    Sh  .Jl 

JtLnS^V  «°  *"'"  *■'    ""'•   ""''-"  and^^me  ^^^^ 

"Not  on  any  account,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  quiie  alarmed 

at^the  proposition.     "What  on  earth  shou'ld^  you  doTal 

"  JYe"'"  .said    Miss    Price,    beckoning   him    aside    anrf 

»T4"?orpteT  "'^"^  "'  ~"'-'^'  ••"-"«  a  o:^ 

"What  do  you   mean  ? '»  said    Nicholas;    «*  I   am    not 

rkenh^ro^.t.'i?'"'""^ "'  '«"-''•- « »"  -«"./.  Tca"n'^: 

"No,  nor  I  neither,"  rejoined  Miss  Price;   "but  men 
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are  always  fickle,  and  always  were,  and  always  will  be : 
tliat  I  can  make  out,  very  easily." 

"Fickle  I"  cried  Nicholas;  "what  do  you  suppose? 
You  don  t  mean  to  say  ihat  you  think " 

"Oh,  no,  I  think  nothing  at  all."  retorted  Miss  Price 
pettishly.  Look  at  her,  dressed  so  U'autiful  and  lookinir 
so  well— really  almost  handsome.  I  am  ashamed  at 
you." 

"My  dear  girl,  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  her 
dressing  beautitully  or  looking  well?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

Come,  don't  call  me  a  dear  girl,"  said  Miss  Price— 
smihng  a  la  tie  though,  for  she  was  pretty,  and  a 
coquette,  too,  in  her  small  way,  and  Nicholas  was  good- 
Jooking,  and  she  supposed  him  the  property  of  somebodv 
else,  which  were  all  reasons  why  she  should  be  gratified 
to  think  she  had  made  an  impression  on  him,  "  or  Fanny 
will  be  saying  it's  my  fault.  Come ;  we're  going  to  have 
a  game  at  cards."  Pronouncing  these  last  words  aloud, 
she  tripped  away  and  rejoined  the  big  Yorkshireman. 

Ihis  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  Nicholas,  who  had 
no  other  distinct  impression  on  his  mind  at  the  moment 
tnan  that  Miss  Squeers  was  an  ordinary  looWng  girl, 
and  her  friend  Miss  Price  a  pretty  one ;  but  he  had  not 
time  to  enlighten  himself  by  reflection,  for  the  hearth 
being  by  this  time  swept  up,  and  the  candle  snuffed,  thev 
sat  down  to  play  speculation. 

"There  are  only  four  of  us,  Tilda,"  said  Miss  Squeers, 
looking  shly  at  Nicholas  ;  "  so  we  had  better  go  partners 
two  against  two."  ^  ' 

p^'/^'^^t  **"   ^°"    ^^^'    ^^^'    Nickleby?"    inquired    Miss 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  replied  Nicholas.  And 
so  saymg,  quite  unconscious  of  his  heinous  offence,  he 
amalgamated  into  one  common  heap  those  portions  of  a 
Uotheboys  Hall  card  of  terms  which  '•gpresented  his  own 
counters,  and  those  allotted  to  Miss  Price,  respectively. 

Mr.   Browdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers  hysterically,   "shall 
we  make  a  bank  against  them  ? "  J*  <* 

The  Yorkshireman  assented  —  apparently  quite  over- 
whelmed by  the  new  usher's  impudence— and  Miss  Squeers 
vulsW  1*  «P»teful  look  at  her  friend,   and  giggled  con- 

The  deal  fell  to  Nicholas,  and  the  hand  prospered. 
V\ e  intend  to  win  everjthing,"  said  he: 
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i.rJ'/""»  °*«*''     •«'<*  M>9S  Squeers  inaliciouilv 
,  How  dull  you  are  to-n«rht  I  »  .n*»r.^  m:-. 


Sf  ^f  !?!ln"  •«•«  to:nijrht !  "sneered  Mi,';  Squeer,. 

Price,  "I  am  in  excellent 


spirits'''  rwnV*;!'- 'uP"*"*  ^'*"  ''"^*''  "'  «»"  i 
^- Ml  I  i7?!,*t:^^'2«->'*^  "*^">ed  out  of  sorts. 
.Me  I  "cried  Miss  Squeers.  bitinc  Ht  l.n-  .«: 


wi 


i...  «;  jValous^r-te'r  S-""^  ""  «P''  •""  •"•""ling 
CO Z^u.  rfJlirl.^r.'?'''   "'"    •--••      "Vourhair-. 

she^Jr-''  ''""  *■"'  """"""'"e  her,"  ..id  Nichol...     "So 

had  an  opportunity  of  ,z'«4,nVrt^n  .if."  feL°tuV«  'i'f 
some  other  eentleman  •  »nA  \t\Jt  c      ^    .        features  of 

with  suci.  ifdignS;  t!;"a?  .he"u!rorwinW.X'rh^ 

Miss  Price,  after  another  l',„"d„'J  .wo      "il '?a"'""'' 

"I  wish  you  had." 
caZ""aiJ'Mrss%H«™''''  """'*^'"'  '^  >'°"  •'»'»y»  wia  at 

^f:^  (siM;  ^ooTo^«ef„-';h^^iL\''e  J?'^""'""     "  ' 

Zlrit^r^tltZl!  'Slf^^-.T."-"-''  •"«  corn. 
carrvJno-  on       1^  i".  I '    ^ ""®    ^^"^   Conversation    was 

"7^ve^^"h'e.d'^,^tf ',e  \7o,  r"Mirii;ic\r  ■■'/'■""y 

at  making  them  jealius,  and  Nicholas  Nlcklebv'^'h'j"''' 

"■' wn^vHnlS'tl"*^  ^"^"""^  -comforJlti'  "'"''"' 
Nich^Ll'rut,'''-:^^^^^ 

he  took  up  the  cards  for  a  fresh  deal  '"'''*   "« 

^.r^SAl         '•■ '°  "'.°"'"  '■"«'■«''   Miss  Squeers     "  tf       v 

Sel'teTh'ef"'  "  *"'"™P"  """"'"''  "•  ""' BrowdieV 

an;bo3j;'Le1'otaik"t°>   "  "^^  ''^  "  '"  "^f-"  "f  having 


I 
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Jd  Mils  PrL'"  ^""'  y°"  '*"°"'  »^  y°"'"  -y  -"ything," 

maicTu^Slly/""'    ''"'"    ^*"'"    "»^^-»    ^'•"    Squeer. 

taJk^to^S.""''"!^!?  M-°  'd*^!*  other  if  you  don't  choose  to 
talk  to  us,     sad   Miss   Price,   rallyinf?  her  dear  friend 
John,  why  don't  you  say  somethlnir  ? '» 
^^  Say  summat  ?  ^'  repeated  the  Yorkshirenmn. 
Ay,  and  not  sit  there  so  silent  and  glum." 

*  ui  u  '•./'^*".'  *«'*^  *he  Yorkshireman,  strikinir  the 
table  heavily  with  his  fist,  "what  I  say's  this -danrr  mv 
boan.  and  boddy.  if  I  stan'  this  ony  l"ger  Do  ye  |an^ 
whpam   wi'  me ;    and    do   yon   loight  in'    toieht   vf Sn^ 

.^"4'2.o„",h;^.;r.!""'' "" """" """ «'« ••""•  - 

"Cum  whoam,  tell'e,  cum  whoam,"  replied  the  York. 
sh.reman  sternly.  And  as  he  delivered  the  reply.  Miss 
Squeers  burst  into  a  shower  of  tears  ;  arising  in  ?art  from 
desperate  vexation  and  in  part  from  an  imj^tent  dVsire  t^ 
lacerate  somebody's  countenance  with  her  faYr  fingertnaUs 

This  state  of  tilings  had  been  brought  about  by  diver's 
means  and  workings  Miss  Squeers  had  brought  It  abou? 
by  asp,ring  to  the  high  state  and  condition  of  being 
matrimonially  engaged,  without  good  grounds  for  s5 
doing;  Miss  Price  had  brought  it  about  by  indulging  in 
three  motives  of  action  ;  first,  a  desire  to  punish  hef  frfenS 
for  laying  claim  to  a  rivalship  in  dignity" having  no  goSd 
title;  secondly,  the  gratification  of  her  own  vanity.  ?n 
receiving  the  compliments  of  a  smart  young  man  -and 
thirdly,  a  wish  to  convince  the  corn-factor  ?fX  great 
danger  he  ran  in  deferring  the  celebration  of  their  exoected 
nuptials;  while  Nicholas  had  brought  it  about  bf  halt 
an  hour's  gaiety  and  thoughtlessnesf.  and  a  very  sincere 

iaue'ers°  *  sS^  th«t  T^^^^'^"  ^'  i"<=«"i"g  at  all^o  mil 
^queers.      So    that    the    means    employed    and    the    end 

produced  were  a  ke  the  most  natural  in  the  world  ;    for 

young   ladies  will   look   forward   to  being  married     and 

will  jostle  each  other  in  the  race  to  the  aha^  and  "iU  avail 

themselves  of  all  opportunities  of  displaying    their  own 

o  S°"'-'''  *t"  ^''J  advantage,  doJn  L  the  very  enS 
of  time,  ,.:  i.:.cy  have  done  from  its  beginning.  ^ 

Why,   and    here's  Fanny  in  tears  now!"    exclaimed 
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"  Wliat  can  be  tlio 


mittef  ?"•  "  " '"  '"'■'  ""^"""it. 


dr„T?,?;j:!  ^'-*-  or  cou.,..1.^c•.w^,l^,."^'f.l^^cSi 
^  T,Wa,    exclaimed  Miss  Squeers,  with  dignity,  "  i  hate 


you." 
"Ah  I 


Jou  il  cry  your  eyes  out  when  I  am  gone*";  you  knS  J  /Jli 

-' Yon°'^V°"''  '^°'''**'  ™'"*'"  sa«d  Miss  Squeers. 
anslre/^ur  ^„8;«*^<^0'«pH"ient   when  you  «y  so  " 
f.uru        *"®    miller's    daughter,    curtsvin/   v#^^  i!> ' 

...XC  ;.:^'^i?'«^-"'«'''- "''•^™- -^risfasa'TdreLr, 

with  Nicholas,  It  pLti^  that  .^uHTrfD*  ^^°  ""-"e'd 
with  which  the  ^2§-tb^st^'S''i"'Z:Z!:^'>f 
performances,  inform  each  other  tSrwill  meeTi^""'" 

looking  on  for  .  few  second.,  rath^ubSil  wlS't  to7o' 
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but  fwlinij  uncertain  whether  ihii  fit  would  end  in  his 
bfing  embraced  or  scrulchcd,  and  considerInK  that  cither 
infliction  would  be  equally  agreuable.  he  walked  off  very 
quietly  while  Miss  Squeers  was  moaninir  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  "^ 

••  This  is  one  consequence,"  thought  Nicholas,  when  he 
had  groped  his  way  to  the  dark  siceping-rooin,  "of  niv 
cursed  readiness  to  adapt  myself  to  any  society  in  whicii 
chance  carries  me.  If  I  had  sat  mute  and  motionless,  as  1 
mijfht  have  done,  this  would  not  have  happened." 

He  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  but  all  was  quiet. 

••!  was  glad,"  he  murmured,  "to  grasp  at  any  relief 
trom  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  place,  or  the  presence  of  its 
vile  master.  I  have  set  these  people  by  the  ears,  and  made 
two  new  enemies,  where.  Heaven  knows,  I  needed  none. 
Well,  It  is  a  just  punishment  for  having  forgotten,  even  for 
an  hour,  what  is  around  me  now  1 " 

So  saying,  he  felt  his  way  among  the  throng  of  weary- 
hearted  sleepers,  and  crept  into  his  poor  bed. 


'Up 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW    MR.    RALPH    NICKLBBY    PROVIDED    FOR    HIS    NIECE   AND 

SISTBR-IN-LAVV. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  departure  of  Nicholas  for 
Yorkshire  Xate  Nickleby  sat  in  a  very  faded  chair,  raised 
upon  a  very  dusty  throne,  in  Miss  La  Creevy's  room,  glvinp- 
that  lady  a  sitting  for  the  portrait  upon  which  she  was 
engaged,  and  towards  the  fu  I  perfection  of  which  Miss  La 
Creevy  had  had  the  street  door  case  brought  upstairs  in 
order  that  she  might  be  the  better  able  to  infuse  into  the 
counterfeit  countenance  of  Miss  Nickleby  a  bright  salmon 
flesh-tint,  which  she  had  originally  hit  upon  while  execut- 
ing the  miniature  of  a  young  officer  therein  contained, 
and  which  bright  salmon  flesh-tint  was  considered  by  Miss 
La  Creevy*s  chief  friends  and  patrons  to  be  quite  a  novelty 
in  art :  as  indeed  it  was. 

••  I  think  I  have  caught  it  now,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"The  very  shade  1  This  will  be  the  sweetest  portrait  I 
have  ever  done,  certainly." 

"  It  will  be  your  genius  that  makes  it  so,  then,  I  am 
sure,"  replied  Kate,  smiling. 
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'.'.iSI^  "°'  "  ''"'"'•"  ob'frvcd  Kale. 
Cn^'^'^tTLi'"-  ''°"  ""  ''she  there,"  .aid  mIm  La 

"They  must  be,  I  have  no  doubl,^  .aid  iSite  h?,™«..  • 
her  good-natured  little  friend.  "  """"""'ng: 

"They  are  beyond  nnytliinp  you  cin  form  ih.  r.-  .    ^ 
conception  of,"  replied  Mi«  Li  Creevv       ••  Wh/f'^'n' 

Ka'i^'"    """■"""«"»"    ««n    scarcely   rep.-,y    yo,^"    ,„!d 

u"cr'2i;':'''^^„T'.r,™  tlV"  •^""'.•>n»wer.d  l«i,. 
unr.a«,n/b,',.  th"at  'Jl™  Km^  o"u7  ^?  ?  'n'-iS,""" 
RowTrv'"  "■'"""'^  "'r-  Sometime.  I,";,  «r'o",° 
CrLri'J'anTa." 'otlfer"     '^  T"',  "^  '~^-"  '"  ^  « 

portrait  at  all  »  ^"^  smirking,   or   it'a   no 

;;indeedr' said  Kato,  laughing. 
elthe??h""L7r  '^f '  tht^^.""   JiTd  ^i5^.-\-V-'ways 

p:if^?t;u'-e^.^^^^^^^^ 

their  fis's  doubled  UD  on  munH  tK^'''^'  waistcoats,   with 

confidential  whisper  -theSTrr'  f'"/""^  ''f  ^°'"  »<>  » 
na;nf;n*v  fi  '*^"'™'^»  "lere  are  onlv  two  .stv  PS  of  nnr«r^;^ 
painting- — the  serious  and  the  smiVir-  ««^  '..1  J  P^^^^it 
tlie   serious  for  profPssion-5     nnonu  /  ^"^  ^'^^^^^  "«« 

'inies).   and  the  SrVrnrfynte   I /d'ier^nL^"'*'",*'""^^ 
-ho  don't  care  .o  nn.ch  ab^^^t  Si„';^^,^r,\^^^^^^^  gentlemen, 
Kate  seemed  highly  anuiscd   by  Thi*   irfornm.ion,  and 
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iii^^  ^1  ^''^"T  '^*"'  °"  painting  and  talking  with 
immovable  complacency.  * 

••  Wliat  a  number  of  officers  you  seem  to  paint !»  said 
Kate,  availmg  herself  of  a  pause  in  the  discourse,  and 
glancmg  round  the  room. 

1  Jl^"'"^^  °^  "y*"*^'  ^^'^^  ?  "  inquired  Miss  La  Creevy. 
lookmg  up  from  her  work.  "  Character  portraits,  oh,  vis 
""•'^o ?' "°  military  men,  you  know."  ^ 

«,l!l  v®*^  ^°"-r^*'^*'*'  of  course  not;  only  cle  ks  and  ihru 
who  hire  a  uniform  coat  to  be  painted  in  am  5^rnd  it  ht  e 
in  a  carpet  bag.  Some  artists,"  said  Misi  l.a  Cree^y. 
keep  a  red  coat,  and  charge  seven-and-sixpence  exua  for 
hire  and  carmine ;  but  I  don't  do  that  myself,  for  I  don't 
consider  it  legitimate."  »      »  *  u"n  t 

ct.^m'^*"^  ^'^T'^  "P'.  *^  *^°"8^'^  she  plumed  herself 
E  tV^"  "°'  '•^f.°'J»"8^  to  these  lures  to  catch  sitters. 
Miss  La  Creevy  applied  herself  more  intently  to  her  task 
only  raising  her  head  occasionally,  to  look  with  unspeakable 
satisfaction  at  some  touch  she  had  just  put  in,  and  now 
and    then    giving    Miss    Nickleby    to    understand    what 

-n«^"^^^,^^^"''^  '^r  ^^"  ^'  '^^^^  "P°"  ^t  the  moment 

not,  she  expressly  observed,  "that  you  should  make 
it  up  for  painting,  my  dear,  but  because  it's  our  custom 
sometimes  to  tell  sitters  what  part  we  are  upon,  in  order 
that  if  there's  any  particular  expression  thev  want 
know"  '^^    "'''^    ''''■°'^    '^    ^"    ^^    ^^^    tim'e.    you 

"  And  when."  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  after  a  long  silence- 
to  wit.  an  interval  of  full  a  minute  and  a  half-- when  do 
you  expect  to  see  your  uncle  again  ?  " 

''I  scarcely  know;  I  had  expected  to  have  seen  him 

on?n^."r'?'-P^'^^  ^T-     "^°°"'  I  ^^OP^'  fo'-  this  staTe 
of  uncertainty  is  worse  than  anything^." 

LaCree?^°*^  ^^  ^^^^  money,  hasn't  he?"  inquired  Miss 

"He  is  very  rich,  I  have  heard."  rejoined  Kate.  "  r 
don't  knon-  that  he  is,  but  I  believe  so." 

"Ah,  ^ou  may  depend  upon  it  he  is.  or  he  wouldn't  be 
so  surly.^'  remarked  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  an  odd  little 

Tu^^J^i     •  ^^'■^^^"^ss  and     implicity.     -When  a  man's 
bear,  he  is  generally  pretty  independent. 
His  nian"»*«"  »«=  «-«ii«-k  "  -,-.:j  T^_i_ 


1^ 


.r»       ,  .»       .     --Rh,"said  Kate. 
Rough  I"    cned  Miss   La  Creevy, 


(( 


',     'a  porcupines  a 
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?r^'ned^.'d  sl^a^^'    '   ^^  -*  with    such    a    cross. 

••  hi  was  dii^p^  reTfn''  Lhv  ^H?;"  ?^^r ed  Kate  timidly  : 
or  has  had  his  temper  soured  L^'Il'J^  ?  ^^^«  heard, 

be  Sony  to  think  ill  of  h°m  untiT  1  ?- n f  ^f'^T'^^'*     ^  ^^^^^^d 
"Well;    that's    verv  Xht  IV  ^"^  ^'^.^^^'^^^  it.'' 

miniatureVinter;  '«ind  Heav?n  fi'K-5^'''u  °*^^^^«d  the 
thecauseofyourdoinesot  Rnf  forbid  that  I  should  be 
feeling  it  himself.  .iakevou.nA^'^'  "^'S^'^^n't  he.  without 
little  Slowance  that  would  keeo^^t^^^^  ^<^"»e  nice 

you  were  well  marrieS  and^be  a  Httle  T^'^^^"  ""^'^ 
afterwards?  What  wm.  H^  k  j  ^  "'®  fortune  to  her 
be  to  him  ?  »  ^  '^°"^'*  ^  ^""^'•^d  a  year,  for  instance. 

;;  Heyday  !  "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 
A  dependence  upon  him  "  «!aiH  tto*^    .« 
bitter  my  whole  life      I  s^uldf^i^*®'.     would  em- 
degradation."  "^^  ^®®^  beggmg  a  far  less 

relZfwhom'yoIfi^lTiofSar^  -^^T^'      "  ^his   of  a 

:Mn^s~^jsJ5^^ 

could  not^  bear   to   Hve    on   «n  K^^i^*"  ''J"^*  "P^"  me.    I 
particularly,  but  anybody's"    ^"^y^^^r^    bounty -„ot    his 

dplrbted";:,,?^^^^^^^^  J-r  companion,  as  if  she 

dislike,  but  seeing  that  her  vounrr-  "?'  '^^  ^"^>^t  of 
made  no  remark.  ^  ""^  ^"^"'^  was  distressed. 

wWllshe'sp^ot.°"tha"J'he'^n""^^  ^^*^  whose  tears  fell 
in  my  behalf,  as  to  enable  mi  k'T^  '°  "^^^^  °"'  °f  his  way 
by  his  recommLSa'?on-tS^ear^„^^',ir' n'"'"'"^^^'°"--°"^v 
remain  with  my  mother  Wh^H  "^^"^' /">'  ^'^^d.  and 
happiness  agai/d?pin5s  u^n  h!%^!  shall  ever  taste 
brother;  but  if  he  wUl  do  thfs  "  nH  M°?","^^  °^  ""V  ^ear 

person  knocked  at  lbV7^,^l  '"''•  *'"'  «"»« 
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•^Come  In,  whoever  it  is  !  "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy. 

The  person  complied,  and,  coming'  forward  at  once,  gave 

i^^'n^,  f  ^?.''?^.  "^""^  features  of  no  less  an  individual  than 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby  himself. 

"  Your  servant,  ladies,"  said  Ralph,  looking  sharply  at 
them  by  turns.  "You  were  talking  o  loud,  that  I  was 
unable  to  make  you  hear." 

When  the  man  of  business  had  a  mora  than  commonly 
vicious  snarl  lurking  at  his  heart,  he  had  a  trick  of  almost 
concealing  Ins  eyvn  under  their  thick  and  protruding  brows 
for  an  mstant,  and  then  displaying  them  in  their  full 
keenness.  As  he  did  so  now,  and  tried  to  keep  down  the 
smile  which  parted  his  thin,  compressed  lips,  and  puckered 
up  the  bad  lines  about  his  mouth,  they  both  felt  certain 
that  some  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  recent  conversation 
iiad  been  overheard. 

"I  called  in,  on  my  way  upstairs,  more  than  half 
expecting  to  find  you  here,"  said  Ralph,  addressing  his 
niece,  and  looking  contemptuously  at  the  portrait.  "Is 
that  my  niece's  portrait,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  with 
a  very  sprightly  air,  «'and  between  you  and  me  and  the 
post,  sir.  It  will  be  a  very  nice  portrait,  too,  though  I  say 
It  who  am  the  painter."  ^ 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  show  it  to  me,  ma'am,"  cried 
Ralph,  moving  away,  '« I  have  no  eye  for  l.kenesses.  Is  it 
nearly  finished  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  Miss  La  Creevy,  Jdering  with 

the  pencil-end  of  her  brush  in  her  mouth.         '  wo  sittings 
more  will "  * 

"  Have  them  at  once,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.     *'  She'll  have 
no  time  to  idle  over  fooleries  after   to-morrow.     Work 
ma  am,  work ;  we  must    all  work.      Have  you  let  your 
lodgings,  ma'am  ? "  ^  ^ 

*•  I  have  not  put  a  bill  up  yet,  sir." 

"Put  it  up  at  once,  ma'am  ;  they  won't  want  the  rooms 
after  this  week,  or  if  they  do,  can't  pay  for  tl-m.  Now.  mv 
dear,  if  you're  ready,  we'll  lose  no  more  tin. .. 

With  an  assumption  of  kindness  which  sat  worse  upon 
him  even  than  his  usual  manner,  Mr.  RrJrS  Nickleby 
motioned  to  the  young  lady  to  precede  him,  «nd  bowing 
gravely  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  closed  the  door  and  followed 
upstairs,  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  received  him  with  many 
expressions  of  regard.     Stopping  iheni  somewhat  abruptly, 
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Ralph   waved  his  hand  with  an  impatient  resture    «n^ 
proceeded  to  the  object  of  his  visit        *'*"*="^  gesture,  and 

said  R^'h/'""^  ^  ^'*""'^°"  ^°^V<^"r  daughter,  ma'am.- 

"\yell,''  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "Now  I  will  sav  th«f 

that  .s  only  just  what  I  have  ekpected  of  yo^     '  oLVni 

faT  '  1  aV«f?  '°  ^"'''  °"/>^  >'«^^^'^^y  '"^Sg  at  break- 
tast,     that  after  your  uncle  has  provided    in  ihl^  ^...1 

Zif-t  -;^V-mber.  ^^KV^rdeirwir^^^^^^^^^ 

Nlckfety.'    ^    °''''   ^''  y°""  ""^'^    P'°^«^<^."  said  Mrs. 
Kaii.  *""  '"'*'^  ^"'''''"'  *^'^'  ^^  *^^°"^^'  mamma."  rejoined 

.'j  ^^f/'  *">; .d^^'*'  »^  you  are  anxious  that  he  s*^ould  vou 
ad  better  allow  vonr  nn^u  t^  * -.i...  1.     .    ""'"»  you 


c;J,^  ^*^fv'^  '^  ^°'  i"deed,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby  with  a 
sigh.     •'  Your  poor  brother ?'  i'^'i-Kieoy,  uitn  a 

"hl!l*^n«'*°S'*  ^'■°i'^e\  ma'am,"  interposed   Ralph   tartlv 

what  would  ifa';  beeofne  Sf  Wm."""  '"  ■""'  '  ""^  '  ''""«• 
iX  »     s'range   creatures  we  are  I     Th«»   ci;M,f  k--^ 
sU.lfulIy  thrown  out  bj-  Ralph  oHheir  fim  Svicw'las 
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dangling:  on  the  hook  yet.     At  every  small  deprivation  or 
discomfort  which  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  the  four- 

«ri;ir."  ^  ^'°"/'  '°  '^"^'^l  ^^'  °^  »'««•  straitened  and 
altered  circumstances,  peevish  visions  of  her  dower  of  one 

thousand  pounds  had  arisen  before  Mrs.  Nickleby's  mind, 
w  lof  if    K    !i.^***  ^'f.'"®  *°  persuade  herself  that  of  al 

the  most  to  be  pitied.  And  yet,  she  had  loved  him  dearly 
for  many  years,  and  had  no  greater  share  of  selfishness 
than  IS  the  usual  lot  of  mortals.     Such  is  the  irritability  of 

f^f  S^P^^ri^-.  -^decent  annuity  would  have  restored  her 
thoughts  to  their  old  train  at  once. 

"Repining  is  of  no  use,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph.  "Of  all 
fruitless  errands,  sending  a  tear  to  look  after  a  day  that  is 
gone  is  the  most  fruitless."  ^ 

•'So  it  is,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  So  it  is  » 
"  As  you  feel  so  keenly  in  your  bwn  purse  and  person  the 
RTlnl?"^'^'  °^  tnattention  to  business,  ma'am."  said 
Kalph,  1  am  sure  you  will  impress  upon  your  children  the 
necessity  of  attaching  themselves  to  it.  early  ii  Hfe  "  ^ 
^  "Of  course  I  must  see  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.   Nickleby. 

Sad  experience,  you  know,  brother-in-law Kate  mv 

dear,  put  that  down   in   the  next  letter  to   Nicholas    or 
remind  me  to  do  it  if  I  write."  i^icnoias,  or 

Ralph  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  seeing  that  he 
had  now  made  pretty  sure  of  the  mother,  in  case  the 
daughter  objected  to  his  proposition,  went  on  to  say- 

The  situation  that  I  have  made  interest  to  procure 
""IT'  Jf-.w^t'i-wtth  a  milliner  and  dressmaker,  in  short.'' 
A  milliner  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"A  milliner  and  dressmaker,  ma'am,"   replied   Ralph 
"Dressmakers   in   London,   as   I    need   not   remind  Z, 
ma  am,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  all  matters   in 
the   ordinary  routine  of  life,  make   large  fortunes,  keep 

for"tm?e^'^^'  "^    P^''^°"^    °^   ^""^^^    '^^^^^^    anS 

Now,  the  first  ideas  called  up  in  Mrs.  Nickleby's  mind 
by  he  words  '  milliner  and  dressmaker."  were  connected 
with  certain  wicker  baskets  lined  with  black  oilskin"  whch 
she  remembered  to  have  seen  carried  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets;  but  as  Ralph  proceeded  these  disappeared?  and 
were  replaced  by  visions  of  large  houses  at  the  West  End 
neat  private  carriages,  and  a  banker's  book;  all  of  which 
images  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that  he 
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had  no  sooner  finished  sDealcinor    ♦k-       u  '^ 

head  and  said,    "  Very  true  "^f/k  ^*"   *''*  ""'^^^^^   her 
satisfaction.  ^  *'^"®'     ^^^^  S^^^^  appearance  of 

sJd  mS!  Seb^'*  'TricoS  'T'  ^^^'  -^  d---" 
and  I  came  to  town  after  we  i  ere  Z.7'  X^"/!  P^^"-  P^^P^ 
ladv  brought  me  home  a  cTiio  co?t«^.  k '''^'  ^^^^  «  you'W 
ancf  green  trimming  JnJ  ereenJl^K"^?"^***'  with  white 
carriage,  which  drof^  up  tf The  d^or  fCl  '""W'  ^"  ^""^  °^" 
I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  k  L "  fi^«"°P-at  least, 
or  a  hackney-chariot,  but  I  rem^i^^*^  ^'^^  °^"  carriage 
l-orse  droppe'd  down 'dead  asT  waf  t/''^  ^""  '^^^  ^« 
lirlLi^^^P-^  P^P^  -^<i  ^e  td^„1?  h^  a"?/?orVor"a' 

oS^rt:'^?Si:^t^^-tive  of  the  opulence 
?f  feeling.  inasmuchTs  £te  iu„t  y  ^'•^^1''""'°^ 
't  was  relating,    and   Raloh   m«nff  "^f  T  ^^"^  *^«^«d  ^hile 
symptoms  of  ex^tremelrpat^'l.cr"''^'''^^   very  intelligible 
^^sllrlpJ!^^^^  hasHly  striking  !„. 

lives  near  Cavendish  Square      If to?\i      ^"°^'  ^«'"-     She 

inquired  l/rs   N;  Sf  '°  ''^  «»  y-"  "nek,  mv  love?" 

^Vith  these  words  K"at#»  Ti»«^-.w4 
of  emotion  that  w^e  s^lllnJT^  ¥^^'  *°  ^^^e  the  traces 

herself  for  the  ^Tuc?  wm!  1S??  ^iJLklf '  "^' ^ 
brother-in-law  by  giving  him  ^I'u  ^^  -'  amused  her 
account  of  the  dSfon^  of  Trnf  ^^^j^^'  *  detailed 
thev  had  possessed  Si  ?hlirdav^°'n7^  ^*^^^*  Pi^o 
with  a  minute  description  of  S  °f  ^"^nce.  together 
with  turned  W  and  g?een  chS^^  drawing-room  chairs., 
curtains,   which  had  cfst  two  ^^  squabs  to  match  the 

ap^,  and  had  gone  att  Js"a?e  Ca  me^e'^no?.''^^^^ 

These  remmiscences  were  at  lln^hV^  ^  nothing. 

return  in  her  walW-^J^   when^«^"k  ^°^  ^y  date's 

fretting  and  fuming  d^uShrwholf^Si  T^v.^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ost  no  time,  and  iSed  vei^  i?f «!!!      *^®  °^  **«r  absence. 

mto  the  stre^  "^^"^  ^**^®  ceremony,  in  descending 
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*'  Now,"  he  said,  taking  her  arm,  "walk  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  you'll  get  into  the  step  that  you'll  have  to  walk  to 
business  with,  every  morning."  So  saying,  he  led  Kate 
off,  at  a  good  round  pace,  towards  Cavendish  Square. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  uncle,"  said  the 
young  lady,  after  they  had  hurried  on  in  silence  for  some 
time,  "very." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ralph.  "  I  hope  you'll  do 
your  duty." 

"I^will  try  to  please,  uncle,"  replied   Kate;    "indeed 

H  "  Don't  begin  to  cry,"  growled  Ralph  ;  "  I  hate  crying." 

'  *  It's  very  foolish,  I  know,  uncle,"  began  poor  Kate. 

F  J* It  is,"  replied  Ralph,  stopping  her  short,  "and  very 

|-  ,  affected  besides.     Let  me  see  no  more  of  it." 

U  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  best  way  to  dry  the  tears  of 

li  a  young  and  sensitive  female,  about  to  make  her  first 

li  entry  on  an  entirely  new  scene  of  life,  among  cold  and 

f.  uninterested    strangers;    but    it    had    its    effect    notwith- 

standing. Kate  coloured  deeply,  breathed  quickly  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  walked  on  with  a  firmer  and  more 
determined  step. 

It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  see  how  the  timid  country 
girl  shrank  through  the  crowd  that  hurried  up  and  down 
the  streets,  giving  way  to  the  press  of  people,  and  clinging 
closely  to  Ralph  as  though  she  feared  to  lose  him  in  the 
throng;    and   how  the  stern    and   hard-featured  man   of 
business  went  doggedly  on,  elbowing  the  passengers  aside, 
and   now  and  then   exchanging  a  gruff  salutation  with 
some  passing  acquaintance,  who  turned  to  look  back  upon 
his  pretty  charge,  with  looks  expressive  of  surprise,  and 
seemed  to  wonder  at  the  ill-assorted  companionship.     But 
it  would  have  been  a  stranger  contrast  still  to  have  read 
the  hearts  that  were  beating  side  by  side ;   to  have  laid 
bare^  the  gentle   innocence  of  the  one,   and  the  rugged 
villainy  of  the  other;    to  have  hung  upon  the  guileless 
thoughts  of  the  affectionate  girl,  and  been  amazed  that, 
among   all   the    wily  plots    and   calculations   of  the    old 
man,   there   should  not  be  one  word  or  figure  denoting 
thought  of  death,  or  of  the  grave.     But  so  it  was ;   and 
stranger  still  — though  this  is  a  thing  of  every  day— the 
warm  young  heart  palpitated  with  a  thousand  anxieties 
.nnd  apprehensions,  while  that  of  the  old  worldly  man  lay 
rusting  in   its  cell,  beating   only  as   a  piece  o^  cunnin^- 
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"At  home  I  "replied  Ralph  ;  ••  whero's  tU^t  o  ». 
en,pLra!r/^^^V-^   ^^^^^^^^J'   said    Kate 

andheteyouwilbefrLmonWn^^^  >'°"'  "»«a4 

perhaps,  till  morning  agai""'"**  ''"  "'ght-occasionally; 

Her.  utle!  "f  nS'u/t  ^^'1*"'  ?^^^'  "^  -"n«t  leave 
home;  it  will  he^tltll.r'Z  f^Z''V  ^  ^  -j"- 
be  a  very  humble  one  "  '  ^°"  ^"°W'  ^"d  may 

-Sce'Vr^voU?!?  bflfe*  reT^i'i"^  ./^^^^^'  kI"    '^^ 
mean      May  be  a  hun.ble^ie  I    fs  tJe  ^ir    "ad  ?  »^'    ^^^ 
indee^d)^  u^gl^d  ^'  ^^^  ^^  "P '^  ^^'^nol  mean  it, 
;;  I  hope  not,"  said  Ralph. 

"  WhV^^I^an't^i^"'  "'i"'^  '  y°"  have  not  answered  it  " 

Ralph"^' andl"uSi  som  tj,j„^    ^^  ^^^^    klnd^^'said 

proved  against  it.^I^po^S':r^^^°"«^Jy.  mind^Ce 

worker;  so  you  will  ^o  to  th.^  h^^  ^'^l  ^*  «"  out-of-door 

every  night."  ^    '°  """^  ^°'"«'  ^^at  may  be  humble. 

tha^ntV^er'^d:^  i"/^^-    -^^^^   P°"-d  fo^th  niany 
as  if  he  had  deserted  themllf  ^a^^d  Th'^'^^  ^^'^'^  ^^  "^^"^ 
any  further  conversaSon  aT  tlu.'  dr..  ^7  ^'":;*^^  ^'t^^°"t 
displayed  a  very  large  ptltewijhM^^^*  '^?.'"'  ^^'^^ 
name  and  occupation   and  t!c      ^  '  Madame   Mantalini's 
flight  of  steps/  Se^wara  Zn°f  ^f  ^l^  handsome 
was  let  off  to  an  impoTter  of  n?f  ^V^'""  ^°"^^'  ^^^  '^ 
Mantalini's  show"ro3  w/r.  V.    ".?  °1  ^^^es.      Madame 
which    was  notmed  ?o  the^^„„*l"  .  ^^«  ^T  ^°^''    a  fact 

casual  exhibition,  near  the  hJdc"^,   ^""^   ^^^"^'"y  hy  the 
of  two  or  three  eW^nfV^°'"^'y-*^"'"t*'"ed  windows 

and  some  cosTgarments  fn  thf'  °^.  '^"^  "^^^«'   ^^*hio« 
ushered  thJm  J;^:^^  a  K^^m/l^-iilJi-- J^ 
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staircase,  into  the  show-saloon,  which  comprised  two 
spacious  drawing-rooms,  and  exhibited  an  immense  variety 
of  superb  dresses  and  materials  for  dresses  :  some  arranged 
on  stands,  others  laid  carelessly  on  sofas,  and  others 
agam,  scattered  over  the  carpet,  hanging  on  the  cheval 
glasses,  or  mmgling,  in  some  other  way,  with  the  rich 
turnuure    of  various    descri  Jtions,  Iwhich    was   profusely 

They  waited  here  a  much  longer  time  than  was  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Ra  ph  Nickleby,  who  eyed  the  gaudy  frippery 
about  him  with  very  little  concern,  and  was  at  length 
about  to  pull  the  bell,  when  a  gentleman  suddenlv  popoed 
his  head  mto  the  room,  and  seeing  somebody  there. 'as 
suddenly  popped  it  out  again. 

••  Here.     Hollo  ! "  cried  Ralph.     ••  Who's  that  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  Ralph's  voice  the  head  reappeared,  and 
the  mouth,  displaying  a  very  long  row  of  very  white  teeth, 
uttered  in  a  mincing  tone  the  words,  '•  Demmit.  What. 
Nickleby  I  oh.  demmit  I"  Having  uttered  which  ejacula- 
tions, the  gentleman  advanced  and  shook  hands  with 
Ralph  with  great  warmth.  He  was  dressed  in  a  gorgeous 
morning-gown,  with  a  waistcoat  and  Turkish  trousers 
of  the  same  pattern,  a  pink  silk  neckerchief,  and  bright 
green  slippers,  and  had  a  very  copious  watch-chain  wound 
round  his  body.  Moreover,  he  had  whiskers  and  a 
moustache,  both  dyed  black,  and  gracefully  curled. 

"  '^^'""^it,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  me,  do  you. 
demmit?  said  this  gentleman,  smiting  Ralph  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Tot  yet,"  said  Ralph  sarcasticallv. 

••Ha!  ha!  demmit,"  cried  the  gentleman;  when, 
wheeling  round  to  laugh  with  greater  elegance,  he 
encountered  Kate  Nickleby,  who  was  standing  near. 

•'  My  niece,"  said  Ralph. 

••I  r-nember,"  said  the  gentleman,  striking  his  nose 
with  t.  .rnuckle  of  his  forefinger  as  a  chastening  for  his 
forgetfulness.  "Demmit,  I  remember  what  you  come 
for.  Step  this  way,  Nickleby ;  my  dear,  will  you  follow 
me?  Ha!  ha!  They  all  follow  me,  Nickleby;  always 
did,  demmit,  always." 

Giving  loose  to  the  playfulness  of  his  imagination  after 
this  fashion,  the  gentleman  led  the  way  to  a  private 
silting-room  on  the  second  floor,  scarcely  less  elegantly 
furnished  than  the  apartment  below,  where  the  presence 
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takes  one's  breath  awav     Th—  :«?      cursed  high   room 
I'm  afraid  I  mu,,  mo^fNite'.P'^'"""  .k,-parfour_ 

bit.Va°roL1;d.''^    ""    """"»•"   "P""'    R^Ph.    looking 

tempered  old  ciiner  of  mIH  »„i'  .'.""e^f-headed.   queerest- 

Having  com°p.iS^.nKaTphorhreVr,'-:^'™"'V' 
man  rang  the  bell,  and  stared  at  Ml.,  v-  t!rf'*  •'".  K«""e- 

married  six  months  before  H;«"'  '^^°"'  '^^  had 
Muntle ;  but  it  had  be^  converted  hv"^^  ""^^  originally 
«nto  Mantalini  :  the  Udv  rf^htlv  .L  "/^'^  transition. 
En^h-sh  appellation  woulj  bfo/^  serious  Vn"^  '^^'  ^" 
busmess.  He  had  married  on  hTs  wh  ft  "J"'"''  *°  *'^« 
property  he  had  previous  rsubsislLd^n  a  ;^',"P,°"  ^''""^'^ 
for  some  years:    and   wh.vtl  tf  u'J         S^nteel  manner, 

after  patieJit  cuUivation  ^bf the^idtio^of"''^  ''"P^°^^^' 
which  promised  to  secure  hJnlo^"  °J  *  '"oustache, 
share  Tn  the  labours  o?  th^  bu.ir'^  '"dependence :  his 
confined  to  spendlnTthe  monev  Tnd'nr."'"^  *n  P'"^^^"' 
that  ran  short,  driving  to  Mr    ^of  k  x?-'^?^^!^"*"^'   ^hen 

^ti^'you-b.^'Cnr^'"''''"'"'  "''"«'  «  d-^' devil  of 
said  MH^e'SntS  "'•  '^-^^'-^ -'  here.  n,y  love." 

:;  mT  feu";  mThe^fe  ••""'  '^  '""^^'y  ^°-  *""'•" 
i-orrect  the  man,  my  soul's  delight  I " 
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*'  Yet ;  I  am  sure  he  wants  speaking  to  badly  enouffh." 
said  madame,  pouting^. 

..*'. J?®"^ *^°  "**'  ^•^  **"'^'"  •»'<*  Mr.  Mantalini;  "he 
shall  be  horsewhipped  till  he  cries  out  demnebly."  With 
this  promise  Mr.  Mantalini  kissed  Madame  Mantalini, 
and  after  that  performance,  Madame  Mantalini  pulled 
Mr.  Mantalini  playfully  by  the  ear,  which  done,  they 
descended  to  busmess. 

"  Now,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  who  had  looked  on  at  all 
this  with  such  scorn  as  few  men  can  express  in  looks. 
"  this  is  my  niece.** 

••Just  so,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini, 
surveyinc:  Kate  from  head  to  foot,  and  back  aeain.  •♦  Can 
you  speak  French,  child  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  not  daring  to  look  up  i 
for  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  odious  man  in  the  dressinir- 
gown  were  directed  towards  her. 

"  Like  a  demd  native  ?  "  asked  the  husband. 

Miss  Nickleby  offered  no  reply  to  this  inquiry,  but 
turned  her  back  upon  the  questioner,  as  if  addressing 
herself  to  make  answer  to  what  his  wife  might  demand. 

"We  keep  twenty  young  women  constantly  employed 
m  the  establishment,"  said  madame. 

••  Indeed,  ma*am,"  replied  Kate  timidly. 

"Yes  ;  and  some  of 'em  demd  handsome,  too." 

"  Mantalini  I "  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  an  awful  voice, 

"  My  senses'  idol  1 "  said  Mantalini. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  ?  *• 

"  Not  for  twenty  thousand  hemispheres  populated  with— 
with— with  little  ballet-dancers,"  replied  Mantalini.  in  a 
poetical  strain. 

"?^*"..y°".!^*"'  ^^  r°"  persevere  in  that  mode  of 
speaking,"  said  his  wife.  ."What  can  Mr.  Nicklebv 
think  when  he  hears  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing,"  replied  Ralph.  "  I 
know  his  amiable  nature,  and  yours— mere  little  remarks 
that  give  a  zest  to  your  daily  intercourse— lover's  quarrels 
that  add  sweetness  to  those  domestic  joys  which  promise 
to  last  so  long— that's  all  ;  that's  all." 

If  an  iron  door  could  be  supposed  to  quarrel  with  its 
hinges,  and  to  make  a  firm  resolution  to  open  with  slo^\ 
obstinacy,  and  grind  them  to  powder  in  the  process,  it 
would  emit  a  pleasanter  sound  in  so  doing  than  did  these 
words  in  the  rough  and  bitter  voice  in  which  they  were 
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horrid  croa&*g  I  i?^'"*  ~""^»  exclaimed,  "What  a  demd 

M«nTaIi„r  siA7'  °2bfe^e"d  °hi''  ^".^  ^'^'''  '^  ^^^^  Mr. 
Nickleby.      ^  •       ®*»"^«d    his    wife,    addressing    Mhs 

the  vounir  women  »  r«^!-       5'"«^  wiiatever  about  any  of 

husband?^an7Tp^"ikinr  •o""Kate'"''' r',  '"^"^'"^  *^  »»•' 
of  them,  he  must  have%een  th-«  :  i^  ^''  ^'*'  "«"  «"/ 
or  returning  f~m.   theirwork^^  fi^2"S  to! 

never  even  m  the  rrJvm      i  ^    '  and  not  here.     He  was 
of  work  hav'.",.i!;'C^„„i,t.T.otr  "•    Wh.t  hour. 

replied'jSr.e.T.'lJwv^™  """"<'"«'  «°  "<""  "  .11." 

injure  the  n,|otia[ifn  '     "  ""'  ^nfe"""  »hould 

ar;'fetS;\«'„"i™'',M«''«7«^^^^  "ou,  hour, 

full  of  buainetf  forwh;,.h  I    M    "  *°''''  *•»"  "o"™  very 

Kate  bowS  he/  h,^  ,„*^Lr  P*^"!"'  "  overtime.-^ 

was  satisfied"  ^'  "  ">'"»««•  'bat  .he  heard,  and 

your  wages  would  awr^I  fL„  I  *","•     '  ^^ould  think 
week ;  but  I  can't  .ril?^!,.      ""  ^^  '".  "*«"  shillings  a 
.hat  piint  untiH  «e'Shat'?o''u  ^Jd?""'"  ">f""««io"  on 
Kate  bowed  her  head  again  ^ 

"you  rarb^t?r'^:°i„"r' m's;!*""^"'?  *»«"'-«"■•. 

f racily,  and  Miss  £V  ,h»  "r**^'  morn.ng  at  nine 
uve  directions  to  try  vof'„i,h  i^**™'''"'  "''"ll  then 
Is  Ujere  anything  moWr.Niekl"7?»"^  work  at  first. 

-"risiJsS;\i£M-r  st  Ltd  «r;?- 

relieved  her  from  her  perplei^r  hST'.?'"-  .  ^^'Ph 
parture  without  delay  :  Afldimf  ll?,«.^-  **^'"?  ^»»  ^e- 
Uraciou,  inquiries  ^^Y  t''n:::r''cZ^^^^^^^^ 
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Mr.  MantalinI  anathematiting  the  sUin  with  great  volu- 
bility aa  he  followed  them  down,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
Kate  to  look  round—a  hope,  however,  which  was  destined 
to  remain  ungratified. 

••There  I"  said  Ralph,  when  they  got  into  the  street: 
"now  you're  provided  for." 

Kate  was  about  to  thank  him  again,  but  he  stopped  her. 

••  1  had  some  idea,"  he  said,  "  of  providing  for  your 
mother  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  country  *'~-he  had  a 
proscntation  to  some  alms-houses  on  the  borders  of 
Cornwall,  which  had  occurred  to  him  more  than  once — 
••but  as  you  want  to  be  together,  I  must  do  something 
else  for  her.     She  has  a  little  money  ?  »• 

•*  A  verv  little,"  replied  Kate. 

••A  little  will  go  a  long  way  if  it*s  used  sparingly,**  said 
Ralph.  ••  She  must  see  how  long  she  can  make  it  last, 
living  rent  free.     You  leave  your  lodgings  on  Saturday  ?  " 

'•  You  told  us  to  do  so,  uncle.** 

"Yes;  there  is  a  house  empty  that  belongs  to  me, 
which  I  can  put  you  into  till  it  is  let,  and  then,  if  nothing 
else  turns  up,  perhaps  I  shall  have  another.  You  must 
live  there." 

••  Is  it  far  from  here,  sir  ?  **  inquired  Kate. 

"Pretty  well/'  said  Ralph;  "in  another  quarter  of 
the  town— at  the  East  End ;  but  I'll  send  my  clerk  down 
to  you  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday,  to  take  you  there. 
Good-bye.     You  know  your  way  ?    Straight  on.*^ 

Coldly  shaking  his  niece's  hand,  Ralph  left  her  at  the 
top  of  Regent  Street,  and  turned  down  a  by-thoroughfare, 
intent  on  schemes  of  money-getting.  Kate  walked  sadl\ 
back  to  their  lodgings  in  the  Strand. 


ill' s 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MR,  NEWMAK  NOGGS   INDUCTS   MRS.    AND  MISS  NICKLBBY 
INTO  THEIR   NEW   DWELLING   IN   THE  CITY. 

Miss  Nicklebv's  reflections,  as  she  wended  her  wav 
homewards,  were  of  that  desponding  nature  which  the 
occurrences  of  the  morning  had  been  sufficiently  calculated 
to  awaken.  Her  uncle's  was  not  a  manner  likely  to 
dispel  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  she  might  have 
formed  in  the  outset,  neither  was  tlie  glimpse  slie  had 
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had  of  Madume  Manlalini-i  ..i.t.r  i. 

authentic  cases  of  miJliS^  th^  "S^.  ^^'^^^l  »<»  mind  two 
considerable  property,  though  •Jh-t'*  ^^'^  possessed  of 
•tail  n  busineVorI\d  ha/5  «^^^^^^^  H  "quired 

been  lucky  and  married  to  advaSfi^e  .h   "'"''L'^'^''.  or  had 
remember.      However,    as   she   Jf.^'  ',''*  ~"'.^  "<>'  ewctly 
there   must  have  been  ?^  you*7   '°^'*^""^   remarkecf 
of   busmess   who  had    made  ^«   ?«1  P*"°".   '"   ^''^^   way 
anything  to  begin  with   and  ihiT.  £•*""*  ."^^'^'^^"^    ''aving 
why  should  not  KatTdo  the  sLml?    !K  '•^*"^**^  ^^«"^«d^ 
was  a  member  of  the  littl*.^.?«  Ji    ^"'  ^  Creew.  who 
some  doubts  relatiifto  the  proSlir'f"?S^  to  in^nuate 
arrivmg  at  this  happy  consumm^.-   '^f^  ^""»  Niclcleby's 
an  ordinary  lifetime^  but  "hSi^ood^^^^       '^"^  compass  Vf 
entirely  at  rest,  by  inform  ngth^emtha?^K''l  '5*'  ^"^'^^''o" 
ment  on  the  subiect— a  «3ul    ?  *"*'  *^®  ^^a^  a  presenti- 
she  had  been  in'The  habTof  c  en*.?" ^-''^^^^  ^'^^  ^"^^c 
wuh  the  deceased  Mr.   N  cWeby    a„j"^  ^"''-'^  argument 
t^hrpuarters  out  of  every  tlrr!;'i.::it^^-^^  ^ 

La  fe'''^.^^,'Vel^^^^^^  -upation."  said  Miss 

o  sit  to  me.  when  I  first  bei^anfo  ^»^*f  ^°""8^   milliners 

"  Oh'^h"!r«  «"  very  pale Tnd"slc°k,^*'  ""^  '  -'"^-ber 

Mrs.  Nickl:by^"'^:/,^;eml:^^  '^  ""^  '"^«"«."  observed 
yesterday,  employing  one  tl"t  f'  "  ^'"  ^'^  '^'^  were  ^ly 
mended  to,  to  mLe^me  a  i^rlL^fo«r''.''?'"'^'>'  ''^"^- 
scarlet  cloaks  were  fashionaWe  and  .h/l'^"  ''"^^  ^'hen 
[  face-a  very  red  face,  indeed  »  *''*  ^^^  *  very  red 

,     "  I  "onTknltlX^Wt"^^^^^^^  ^-  La  Creevy. 
Nickleby;  «'Sut  I  knowln^^r  ^^^"'^ -^^''^^^  Mrs. 
argument  goes  for  no^hTng  »  ^^  *  ''^'^  "^^  ^«^«»  so  voj; 

thiVo'AhrSn^^^^^^^^^  reasoning,  did 

-ted  itself  to  the  new^cS  TV^;;,!'^^ 
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Mr«.  Nickleby!  A  project  had  but  to  be  new,  and  it 
came  home  to  her  mind  brightly  varnished  and  gilded 
as  a  ^litterin^  toy. 

This  Question  disposed  of,  Kate  communicated  her 
uncle's  desire  about  the  empty  ho  <3e,  to  which  Mrs. 
Nickleby  assented  with  equal  readiness,  cliaracteristically 
remarking  that,  on  the  fine  evenings,  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  amusement  for  her  to  walk  to  the  West  End  to 
fetch  her  daughter  home;  and  no  less  characteristically 
forgetting,  that  there  were  such  things  as  wet  nights 
and  bad  weather  to  be  encountered  in  almost  every  week 
of  the  year. 

"I  shall  be  sorry— truly  sorry  to  leave  you,  my  kind 
friend,"  said  Kate,  on  whom  the  good  feeling  of  the  poor 
miniature-painter  had  made  a  deep  impression. 

"  You  shall  not  shake  me  off,  for  all  that,*'  replied  Miss 
La  Creevy,  with  as  much  sprightliness  as  she  could 
assume.  "I  shall  see  you  very  often,  and  come  and 
hear  how  you  get  on;  and  if  in  all  London,  or  all  the 
wide  world  besides,  there  is  no  other  heart  that  takes  an 
interest  in  your  welfare,  there  will  be  one  little  lonely 
woman  that  prays  for  it  night  and  day." 

With  this,  the  poor  soul,  who  had  a  heart  big  enough 
for  Gog,  the  guardian  genius  of  London,  and  enough  to 
spare  for  Magog  to  boot,  after  making  a  great  many 
extraordinary  faces,  which  would  have  secured  her  an 
ample  fortune  could  she  have  transferred  them  to  ivory 
or  canvas,  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and  had  what  she  termed 
"a  real  good  cry." 

But  no  crying,  or  talking,  or  hoping,  or  fearing,  could 
keep  off  the  dreaded  Saturday  afternoon,  or  Newman 
Noggs  either;  who,  punctual  to  his  time,  limped  up  to 
the  door,  and  breathed  a  whiff  of  cordial  gin  through  the 
keyhole,  exactly  as  such  of  the  church  clocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  agreed  among  themselves  about  the 
time  struck  five.  Newman  waited  for  the  last  stroke,  and 
then  knocked. 

"  From  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,"  said  Newman,  announcin<? 
his  errand,  when  he  got  upstairs,  with  all  possjible  brevity." 

"We  shall  be  ready  directly,"  said  Kate.  "We  have 
not  much  to  carry,  but  I  fear  we  must  have  a  coach." 

"  I'll  get  one,"  replied  Newman. 

"Indeed,  you  shall  not  trouble  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Mickleby. 
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::}  wilJ."  said  Newman.       ""^"*'""'-  '39 

Nickle^!'  '"""^^^^^  '-  ^'""^  of  such  a  thin^/.  .aid  Mr. 

•' Yftll   #.o«»*   K_l_ 


"NorSp'u",'^!'' ''•"«""  Newman. 
"No:  I  thouo-hf  «<•:*  ..  , 


one, 


>e.  thinkii5g°v?J^?Lhtn't  L*^'"^  *^°','8^'  *>"'  didn't  get 

though.,  are  .heir  ownf  cte^t  » '"  "''«'•"»'■    Everybody'. 

ihey  wouldn't  hJ  ic     ' 
mutterei  Newma/  ^'  "^  '*'»*  •»<>?"«  had  their  way  » 

tm;^^cred"Mrtehy'''  %^^^'-  •?<»  >"«•.  v..^ 

NewtlTn  "»7''yourmLter?^-?*"'  P«''P'«'  ""»«"». 

«l.a.  Mr.  Ralpl,  N^lSSy  wL  tell  Tnd'""''.  ?^  ^}'  """I^. 

*•  I  am  sure  we  ari.  vi«7l     •     '.  f."^  ^ent  h  s  /uve. 
Mrs.  Nicklei^        *^*  ''^'^  "^»^^»  obliged  to  him.Cbserved 

after  having  on6e  seln  hfm   I„^h  ""*i^*^*  Newman  Nogss 
singularity  of  his   mamrr'  r^  «  Kate,  attracted  byfhe 
however,  there  w^  iSmLt hL  ^'"   "^^'^^   o»  ^^is   occasio^^^ 
"Otwithstandi^^'Se'X^prnf  sH'f'l^^^  *"'  f  ven^eTa'e.' 

In  fch^^^^^^^^^  but  did  I  not  see  ,o! 

to  Yorkshire  ?»     '    °  "'^  mornmg  my  brother  went  away 

'^WLtu:Sl!l„X'  ou  Mr..  KicUieh,,  a„d 
anywlfere.-*"'"""'    «»'»'    "I     *ou)d    have    «Ud    «, 

tl.eTmli.SjlvfbLro'utf/'-l'i:"''^  »'"«""•»•     "Ifs 
thegouu"  °""  ""f  '"'  ">«*  weelo.     I've  had 

but.tSe  conferenw  w„  ~/^'«  «>"'<»  "Ot  l«lp  ffinkim?! 

•^  cold.  .«i  &U..,  p.r.i:S"„;j '» ~ni„f s^trii 
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girl  for  a  coach,   for 
attack  of  his  disorder. 


fear  he  should  bring  on  another 
To  both  conditions  Newman  was 
compelled  to  yield.  Presently  the  coach  came  ;  and,  after 
many  sorrowful  farewells,  and  a  great  deal  of  running 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  pavement  on  the  part 
of  Miss  La  Creevy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  yellow  turban 
came  into  violent  contact  with  sundry  foot-passengers,  it 
(that  is  to  say  the  coach,  not  the  turban)  went  away  again, 
with  the  two  ladies  and  their  luggage  inside ;  and  Newman 
-^despite  all  Mrs.  Nickleby*s  assurances  that  it  would  be 
his  death— on  the  box  beside  the  driver. 

They  went  into  the  city,  turning  down  by  the  river-side  ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  very  slow  drive,  the  streets  being 
crowded  at  that  hour  with  vehicles  of  every  kind,  stopped 
in  front  of  a  large  old  dingy  house  in  Thames  Street,  the 
door  and  windows  of  which  were  so  bespattered  with  mud, 
that  it  would  have  appeared  to  have  been  uninhabited  for 
years. 

The  door  of  this  deserted  mansion  Newman  opened  with 
a  key  which  he  took  out  of  his  hat— in  which,  by  the  bye, 
in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  his  pockets,  he 
deposited  everything,  and  would  most  likely  have  carried 
his  money  if  he  had  had  any  —  and  the  coach  being 
discharged,  he  led  the  way  mto  the  interior  of  the 
mansion. 

Old,  and  gloomy,  and  black,  in  truth  it  was,  and  sullen 
and  dark  were  the  rooms,  once  so  bustling  with  life  and 
enterprise.  There  was  a  wharf  behind,  opening  on  the 
Thames.  An  empty  dog-kennel,  some  bones  of  animals, 
fragments  of  iron  hoops,  and  staves  of  old  casks,  lay 
strewn  about,  but  no  life  was  stirring  there.  It  was  a 
picture  of  cold,  silent  decay. 

"This  house  depresses  and  chills  one,"  said  Kate,  "ancf 
seems  as  if  some  blight  had  fallen  on  it.  If  I  were 
superstitious,  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  dreadful  crime  had  been  perpetrated  within  these  old 
walls,  and  that  the  place  had  never  prospered  since.  How 
frowning  and  how  dark  it  looks  ! " 

"Lord,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "don*t  talk  in 
that  wa^,  or  you'll  frighten  me  to  death." 

"  It  IS  only  my  foolish  fancy,  mamma,"  said  Kate, 
forcing  a  smile. 

"Well,  then,  my  love,  I  wish  you  would  keep  your 
foolish  fancy  to  yourself,  and  not  wake  up  my  foolish  fancy 
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Sd^t7ou^hl?kT"a^rth7sTetJ!i?o  ''^^^'^^^-  ''^^y 

we  migljt  have  asked  MIm  li  CrltU??"  ,*^  "^  careless-! 
or  borrowed  a  dog.  or  a  thSiS^S  fi,-°  ^''*''."*  company, 
was  the  way,  and  was  iit  th«^"^  thmgs-but  it  aJwayi 

tatTon^'ru'^^  To^u?h"'rd~  o?^^ne  J^JL^ 
sentences  addrfssedTo  fobodv  in  nnr.^*"  ."**  °^  complicated 
she  now  launched  unt°I  her  breatft^^^  *°**  '"^°  ^^ich 

Newman  appeared  not  to  hlJ.T**  exhausted, 
ceded  them  t^a  c^l"  of  room,  n^^K  '!:'"^''!^»'  »>»*  P*-*^- 
some  kind  of  attemThad  S^L^l'^*  ^''^'i  «*»°''»  ^hicli 
In  one  were  a  few  chairs  a  tabl^^;  XM''l"^**"u*'**''^«t>^*^- 
some  faded  baize;  and  a  fi?e  was'rerd?  I'S*-''^?^*^*  *"d 
In  the  other  stood  an  old  tlnT^I^.  i  ^'^  *"  '^*  «'ate. 
articles  of  chamber  furniture       ^*^''^*^  *"^  *  ^«^  «<=«nty 

pleJX"^n7wit'f';^^^^^^^^  to   be 

uncU  ?    Why.  we  shouli  „Sf  havlTaVant^^^^^^^^ 

bed  we  boue^ht  ve^tt^ni-^^  *o.  r    J        "*°  anythmcr  but  the 

for  his  tho^htffiess  ?^  '°  ^*'  *^°^"  "P°»»  >f '^  hfdn't  bein 

old  furniture  they  saw.TomVttX  «n^^*1,  ^""*«**  "P  '^e 
had  taken  in  the  1ialf,^kn7^rr"of  m^l*?"^'' '  °[  ^«'  ^^ 
upon  a  shelf,  or  filled  tlie  ™l*^  ?  S  '°''  ^®*  '^^t  stood 
collected  the  woodSs  from  thJ  tu^^%  °"  ^«  ^°^  or 
coals  But  the  notioVof  RSph'^NiScI^^'  if'  >«^»*^^  '^^ 
It  to  be  done  tickled  his  faS^^o  mu^  l^^V''^  **'"^^^«d 
refrain  from  crackinir  all  his  t/«  i^  ^'  '.****  ^«  <^0"ld  not 
which  performanci  Sl?s  NfckS,v  "^^  '"  ^"<=^«««'on  ;  at 
first,    but  supposing   it   to    Iv.    •  J     "  '^*'***'"  startled  at 

"  I^thTr^no  SliTcaT Jr^^^^^^^  !?'£^^'  -'<!  Kate. 

health "^Sr^rrSic^^^^^^^^  ^f-o  dHnk  our 

some  small  coin.  ^'  '"™''''"e  '■>  her  reticule  for 

you  offered  it."  '      ^°"  """''«'  hurt  iiis  feeling,  ^ 

Newman  Noggs.  bowing  .o  *.  ^„„^  ^,^  „,^  ,.^^ 
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a  Sfentleman  than  the  miserable  wretch  he  seemed,  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and,  pausing  for  a  moment  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  struggles  to  speak  but  is  uncertain 
what  to  say,  quitted  the  room. 

As  the  jarring  echoes  of  the  heavy  house  door  closing  on 
its  latch,  reverberated  dismally  through  the  building,  Kate 
felt  half  tempted  to  call  him  back,  and  beg  him  to  remain 
a  little  while  ;  but  she  was  ashamed  to  own  her  fears,  and 
Newman  Noggs  was  on  his  road  homewards. 


II- 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHEREBY  THE  READER  WILL  BE  ENABLED  TO  TRACE  THE 
FURTHER  COURSE  OF  MISS  FANNY  SQUEERS'S  LOVE, 
AND  TO  ASCERTAIN  WHETHER  IT  RAN  SMOOTH  OR 
OTHERWISE. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Miss  Fanny  Squeers, 
that  when  her  worth v  papa  returned  home  on  the  mght  of 
the  small  tea-party,  he  was  what  the  initiated  term  *•  too 
far  gone"  to  observe  the  numerous  tokens  of  extreme 
vexation  of  spirit  which  were  plainly  visible  in  her  counten- 
ance. Being,  however,  of  a  rather  violent  and  quarrel- 
some mood  in  his  cups,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might 
have  fallen  out  with  her,  either  on  this  or  some  imaginary 
topic,  if  the  young  lady  had  not,  with  a  foresight  and 
prudence  highly  commendable,  kept  a  boy  up  on  purpose 
to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  good  gentleman's  anger; 
which,  having  vented  itself  in  a  variety  of  kicks  and  cuflFs, 
subsided  sufficiently  to  admit  of  his  being  persuaded  to  go 
to  bed  ;  which  he  did  with  his  boots  on  and  an  umbrella 
under  his  arm. 

The  hungry  servant  attended  Miss  Squeers  in  her  own 
room  according  to  custom,  to  curl  her  hair,  perform  the 
other  little  offices  of  her  toilet,  and  administer  as  much 
flattery  as  she  could  get  up  for  the  purpose;  for  Miss 
Squeers  was  quite  lazy  enough  (and  sufficiently  vain  and 
frivolous  withal)  to  have  been  a  fine  lady  ;  and  it  wns 
only  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  rank  and  station  which 
prevented  her  from  being  one. 

♦•  How  lovely  your  hair  do  curl  to-night,  miss  !  '*  said 
the  handmaiden.  «'  I  declare  if  it  isn't  a  pity  and  a  shame 
to  brush  it  out  1 " 


i  ■  ij 
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being  .t  ^,  .uJ^ri,y\'",Tnv  U'S'^/llf.*'''   ''"•" 
the  part  of  Miss  Soui**...      ti  ^r'^*^"*^  o'  iJl-temper  on 

changed  her  mode  of  niakin»T^~lf  evening,   «!» 

ceededon  the  indict  t"ck*^         '"  'Sro'abh.  wd  pro- 

meVn>'„Td"';L"e''J?.tdhr.?;h';:h'  ■'^'"'  *«  '»  '^' 
look  «,ulgaras  Mis "pri«  .'{,;» ^gh,""""  **  "">''°<'J' 

tinued  the  gir).  delfgh^  1*1? !u.  -!?>  «o,.n,iM,»  con. 
making,  Miss  Price  ^S  a  fri?n-!^f """"""'"  *"  "»» 
»he  do  dress  herself  oSt  fo  and  .?„  L''""™'  l""*  »" :  but 

•cK.kS'g'^n  trCn"fre  g^Jl^  ^ChS^l,"-   *."-.. 
she  saw—not  herself   but  fhljLal!!^'    '    r      "^^^^  o^  "s, 

Frei^fgra^^r/o'^^  »    tomcat   talk 

replied  the  handniid  ^®  '°"*^«  ^«»'  ^^ad  » 

an^'o^lb^t^aldo';'''  ^^"''"  ^'^^'^^  ^'^  ^queers,  with 

"And  always  laving  h^rlLi?  ^1"^«"  compassionately, 
pursued  th^seWn^t  ^^w*Srieaii','°T^°  ^''-'9  ^  admilred." 

"  I  can't  allow  vou  tn  tHil  ^^^  Positive  indelicate." 
Squeers.  "  TUdLl  friend  '"  *^?'  '"^>''  P*^»b>"  *aid  Mi^s 
don't  know  any  ^uer  it'«  fLf?  'u*"  P^°P^^'    ^"d  if  she 

••  W^ll    k7.»    **®"?'^'  »' «  their  feult,  and  not  hers  " 

namr'^'.pWb-^wL'^S  ^Y  ?'<'  P''<Bbe.'foV  which 
"if  she  was  only^  titl  "  '  P-fonismg  abbreviation, 

onlv  kne»  howTrong^he  l^^lr^^^J^^,^^  '  "  '"e 
right   by  you,   what  f  ni?.  ^^  """'"^  '""  •«'  herself 

in  time  1  -^     '  '  *  "'"  y°'^S  woman  she  might  be 

no't'^i^';  sri^'.o'liSr'tSesrcir''?  ""'s'^-^'  ""'• 

make  filda  look  a  JJ,!^.  •  =°™Pansons  drawn;  they 
"seems  unfriS^dly'n  m^'liSTi  ""■'  »/  P*"^""  ""^ 
.ou  dropped  the  JuEjS?,  PhUT.;" r^i.,,.'  ^^"1^ 
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«ay,  that  if  Tilda  Price  would  take  pattern  by  somebody 
^not  me  particularly "  ^  awwicuwiy 

;,'gj>»  y«s ;  you.  miss,"  interposed  Phib. 
Weil,  me,   Phib,   if  you  will  have  it  so,"  said  Miss 
afe^..;'foTu  "  «y  «"«  i^  »».  would,  .h.  would  b. 

JdlSe  g°iTmy/.er!ru,ly!"'"'  "  '  ■""  """"   """»^"'" 
"  What  do  TOu  mean  ?  ••  demanded  Miss  Squeers. 

I  kn^rthXaiir"'"  """"'  •""  «'"  '   "'  ""o*  •""" 

*•  Phib,"  said  Miss  Squeers  dramatically,  "  I  insist  upon 

sJSalc"^       '"^  yo"«elf.     What  is  this^'dark   myste??? 

J^^l^l' '/  y?"**"^"!  \^''\}^*  *"*"•  »'**  *>»»«."  said  the 
servant  girl.  •  Mr.  John  Browdie  thinks  as  you  think : 
and  if  he  wasn't  too  far  gone  to  do  it  creditable,  he'd  b^ 
very  glad  to  be  off  with  Miss  Price  and  on  with  MiS 
•squeers. 

i,o"?'"^5*°"?  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Squeers,  clasping 
her  hands  with  great  dignity.     '  •  What  is  this  ?  »         ^^ 

artful  Phib  *"**"*'  *"**  nothing  but  truth,"  replied  the 
•'  What  a  situation  I "  cried  Miss  Squeers ;  «'  on  the  brink 
mv"nwn  Tm'*^  destroying  the  pe2ce  and  happiness  of 
Tl.  VI,  ^'^'**-  u  ^^^^  '^  *^*^  '■easo"  that  men  fall  in 
love  with  me  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  and  desert  the\r 
chosen  intendeds  for  my  sake?" 

"Because  they  can't   help  it,   miss,"  replied  the  eiri  • 

:;it  v:^°"p?ai£:r" '''  "^^^  '^-^^^^  ^'-^  ^^^  '^'^"'' 

"Ne^tT  n  ""^  ^T°^o**  !i?^^"'"  '•^t°^«d  Miss  Squeers. 
f«.^iL  K  P?  y?u  ^u^^*"^  T"*^*  ^"«^«  J^as  faults-manv 
feults-but  I   wish  her  well,   and  above  all,   I  wish  her 

fro^"*tii  ^°'  ^  '?^"^  ''.  i'^S^^'y  desirable-most  desiraWe 
from  the  very  nature  of  her  failings-that  she  should  be 

Mr.  Browdie.  I  may  pity  Am,  poor  fellow ;  but  I  have 
a  great  regard  for  Tilda,  and  oSly  hope  she  may  make 
a  better  wife  than  I  think  she  will."  ^ 

^ith    this   effusion  of  feeling    Miss  Squeers   went   to 

Spite  is  a  little  word,  but  represents  as  strange  a  jumble 
of  feelings  and  compound  of  discords  as  any  i>olysyIlable  iu 
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the  langruagre.     Miss  Squeers  knew  as  well  In  H«,  u    -. 
of  hearts  that  what  thl  «:— «!ki  .     '  *"  "?*^  nttut 

was  sheer,  (xmi^lvini^  £^  *"*  serving^irl  had  sojd 

against  the  oflFeiTne  Miss  PrJot   *  ^^  *  J'"  *   i«-naturc 
passionate  her  weSsser«nH  S^'^  affeclingr  to  com- 

announced.    Shss  Saueer? I....1,  T*"^^?   daughter   was 

1  have  come  to  see  von    auu^,.^u    **""K"ter,      you  see 
last  night."  ^     '  although  we  Aoii  some  words 

•"uT''i'',"  "^joined  Miss  Price.     "After  we  l.ft  I,-™  i    . 
into?sltX„|lr«  "»•"  -0  Miss  Squeer^eu^ing 

"Goon!"  ""*  ""'  ^'"«"'  «'»P«i»ff  in«,  melanol.oly. 
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^^^}[:.  n^."^".  •*"*"  ^  '"««■"•<*  ^n  «»«c  weeks,  and  I 
give  you  nonce  to  get  your  frock  made  " 

Th?!!!!.^**."!"^'***.?*"  *»<*  honey  in  this  intelliijence 
♦Vl*  Pi?'P*S'  e^  ^^'^  fr^«n<*'»  Wng  married  w  sooS  wai 

de!ilSs^*o"oVS^.£'r^'"'y  ^^^^'^  "°'  enterlai^nriSrio" 
designs  upon  Nicholas  was  the  honey.     Upon  the  whole 

which   JLni^ff  "^^  ^S?***  ^fi^*»°  ^»'h  *!'  their  hearts ;  to 

♦n'l^'ii''^"'®'  !S'''»  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Price,  "I  want 
NickSb^.  '  ^""^  °'  '^^  ^»'^  y^"  *bout  ^oungTr! 
i»!*.ii?^^"°'^*"8:  to  me,"  interrupted  Miss  Saueers  with 

friend  -Conl?«'p"'^  *i^S  ^'°>  «"'«?"  «P««d  her 
Wi/hnnr  ,2*  *?•  ^^^^^  i-*^®" '  yo"  "^e  him,  now  ?  " 
Without  returning  any  direct  reply.  Miss  siueers  all  at 
once  fell  mto  a  paroxysm  of  spiteful  tears,  w?d  «d  j^med 
that  she  was  a  wretched,  neglected.  miserabircasSw^y 
ihlf  *^*te  everybody,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  '^dTwish 
that  everybody  was  dead-that  I  do." 

Dear,  dear  1"  said  Miss  Price,  quite  moved  bv  thU 

I  wish  /  was  dead,  too.    There  1 » 

Squ««      "0?.7TOi''i?"    ''   ??"'''•"    «*'«<'    Miss 
^queers.        oil  1     Tilda,  how  could  vou  h«v<i  n<-f./i  .« 

mean  and  dhhonourable  I      I   wouldn't  LvrLS^vcS  U 
ot  you,  if  anybody  had  told  me.»  oouevea  it 
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Iwttt."       ^^  "    """<••""«    Minebody    at 

my  fiiult  if  mine  is  «  eood  om  thf^'u  •      IL'  ""  "o" 
fcolt  if  their,!,,  bad  OT^  *'""'  P^"?'"'' 

.fterw«d,  I  .hould  i  Cy  f«1t  "•  ""P  y""'  '""'''•  •"<• 

the  toSe  of1,er  «„^  "on  "d  ?hf?L  ^'B/*"  ••'■«>^<1  by 
wa.  infiiwd  into  theVliSS.S^„  •  *  '  ''"»''  "'  PW'onxlitv 
the  quar«L  from  sH^ht  lCSii„"  «""«i«"<».  Indeed, 
heigfit,  and  WS  .,^um^?  .  '"*^''  "?'."'  "  """Werable 
whfn  both  pa^eVww  fnto  TSJ!;;"'™' •  «>"•?'«'»". 
exclaimed  iimultaneouglf  that  thlTh. J^"'°"  "(.  "«"• 
of  being  spolcen  to  i„"t'S,  wSy.  wSU  exchdJL^"!'*'!;' 
■ng  to  a  remonMrance.  rraduafl^  h«,T^if.  •""•  '**"'- 

tion,  and  the  upshot  WMth.f,.,.??,^!  •""  ■"  <>»P'»na- 
arms  and  vowed  et^^lt-*'!'?:.'*'"  "i^°  •"*  °<^''» 
question  niak^g  theZy-sJ^d    ti^Si  ^*   "^'^   '" 

and  could  n'ot  d^"„'4  ^  dii^n^'^S'^r"*"^' 
lady  then,  by  an  easy  dig«s,!onfd  th?5'.  ^'  ^T^^ 
own  wardroSe,  and  a'fter>^..n^;J„  •.  <?"«>""«  to  her 
at  some  length,  took  Cfri^S"""? ."»  ?■•"«:  Pal  beauties 
thereof.     TBe  treSureT^f  iw„  rfJSti*'"  ^!»''^»  inspection 

b«ndispIayer^„'ral,°'thrsmXr"anic.«'=S 

h7d'  fiS-n"  i^4S%!'1Sh'°an'1hTf  ^"^'   T"^  "''-' 

stricken  quite  dSS^^ilb'Sdm  ra«on'':nr'„SJ''oi'i"j'  ''!? 

company;    and    off  .Wte'i7' tS.tht,'"iS5rSq°!i.SS 
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^ting,  a*  tb«p  walked  alonr,  upon  Imt  fiilhar'a  «!»».. 

brood,   ai    he   sauntered    listlessly  throueS  ^he 'x^nLl 

Sht  «f  th-f  J?'^*P'  forgotten  it.  for  when  she^uSit 
sight  of  that  young  gentleman  advancinir  toward.  th5«I 

.SrS-it""*  *?^u '?."'  ""''Bht  down  upon  Nichola. 
who,  walking  with  h  s  eyes  bent  uDon  th,  ^rn^Ij  ' 
not  aware  of  .heir  apprJch  un"  I  .E^y  were*'"^^ 'u^" 

^^••Good'aoming?"  said  Nicholas,  bowing  and  passing 
chlke'-nida^""*^'"  ■"""""'^   M'«  Squeers.      "I  ,hall 

Mr.    Nickleby  came   back,   and  looked  as  ronfuaerf   «c 

"Don't  stop  to  talk,"  urged  Miss  Price  ha«il»  •    "h,„ 
aupport  her  on  the  other  fide.     How  do  you'%;.  no^! 
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eye  dandngi^U^^J^i^^^l'^^  ^'^  ^u""''  her  bright 
Kicholas  ;  *-you  hive  no  «2L„  *l«**Jl  ^^^^  P«T>»«lty  of 
It's  those  who  are  t^omSd7^«    ^°  be  whamed  of  it 

all  thi.  to^o.  znT,srisi:\^z^j^'''  -«^*^"'  -»^o«t 

not  m V  fault!"    *^'     *"''°"fi^h  I  toW  you  last  night  it  w«« 

^mi^bihe'vs  ^krwir  'i?p^^^  "^  ^-^'^ 

too  jealous,  or  too  hasty  with  him »  h**P*  y®*?  ^^'^ 
not  his  fault,  you  h^^  I  ^'!SZu  *!?  ^^^  ^'  ^« 
enough."  '  ^*^*      '     ^"'"k    that's     apology 

no  inclination,  to  beX  fihfc«  „  "  "°  ""••  ""<•  """y 
now."  '  '"•  "■''J««  O"^  promoter  of  mirth  jai 

J^*n^  >""•  "«>"'"  "■««»  MI«  PHee,  .(fccting 

forMm'*   "'"•    ™*''"   <=rf«'    Mi„   Squeem,    "I 

reproach  from  S^s"  Sau««  !r'"L  t  'f"''  »'  'ende? 
10  be  out  of  the  reach  of  fS^V.-^'v"''.  ■**  »  fe"  paces 
say-  "*  ""™  °'  ">•  ft'r  burden,  and  went  on  to 

be^n'  t^  Se^'STnTiye"!!"?" '^  '""y-^*  '"'vK' 

i    reproach    myself  Tost    bitterTv    fer"^h7°"  'n*  "«''' 
unfortunate   as    to   cau»    ,11  jf        .  "^vrng    been    so 

jKhough  I  did  so,  "assure  vot"""""?"  ""!'  -^rred, 
lieedlessly."  "  y"'  """t  unwittingly  and 

«SJ£'|„?c°:afNrcZla's';La'  '"  "^'  '""^r--' 

-Uh\'''S,f'tVanTain"wLl''i^^^^ 

-  .  n,o.,  awkward  thing  to"^sap:g:;t2Jr4"ri.:;i! 
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SLn^!k  *!? "S^f Tr^^  on*  look  like  a  puooy-rtUI^ 
nmy  I  ask  if  that  lady  •upposea  that  I  »ntIlJ^Z^' 

••■r,di«  •,'?  "•ink  /.m  sn^  sSh  hr?^f*" "''-'" 

.!»  &*"  '""''  *"  "  "jo'^''  Mi«  Pric  J  "of  cour« 

**  if^^"  f*.P"«**  MUs  Price. 
ThU  u^I'k    ^""^   Nicholas    hurriedly;     -pray  hear    me 

^.h  ^  fr*'**'''  "'*  .**•"••      '   have  not  one  thouX 
afd  di^ust."  ""**•"  """''  °'  "-''"'  *"h  ■«"«■>& 

^r.,'  ^"riS  '.sfs-  Si:-  SJSS 

E^  ^""•kE""'!''  ""^  '•foind",n  food  and  loK  lik' 
oi  a  jittie  ciut  of  a  miller's  daughter  of  eighteen    wl.n 


Iiad  ifoue  down  on  his  very  koeet  to  ask  her 


1    She 
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Nicholat  with  all  th?mSiJnL.•^•  ''^^T*  *"<*  <'«t«'f«^H 
of  puipow  worthy  of  idSS?„^i?.^?'•u^        •"**  littleness 
And  tfiere  was  one  wmf<^tS?'JLV^;  *;o"««  ^^  Squrers. 
hour  in  every  day  ehJ^S^Id^'o*"^  w^^  'T!?'  **»"*  "^'^''y 
him, with    thi    infliction    of  ^eauihr^^^^^ 
deprivation,  which  could  not  h?t   hil.    1  °'    '"i"'^'   °'' 
the  most  insensible  oermon    -n5^L  M  "O"^"   ^^^c^  on 
one  so  sensitive  a.  iffli     WiSX^!  ^"^^^y/''^  by 
uppermost  in  her  mind    Mi^  qI^IL!?*'*  ?*'®  reflections 
the  matter  to  h^  STd   bir^h.!?  ?^  !"***•  ^'^^  ^^^  of 
was  such  an  <374e!Su«  .„dT''"^u*^^'.**'--  ^ickleby 

that  she  fea.^  sheThouW  Coblte^iriv:*  h' "'  '^"'P*'' 
oarted  from  her.  oongrea  to  grive  him  up  ;  ani 

beftStM  aTcttrrwh'at^ilVr^t'"  ^t^^'  ''-'"^ 
the    absence   of  anything  CJfi?  ""^^^^  **«  *hat,  in 

Nicholas  Nickleby.  had  never  o^  represented  them)  on 
the  possibility  o/hifbSrnT  of  ?  5fi?«"«»y  ^contemplated 
herself  in    the    businesr     Mf«  'c^'^*^«"*  opinion  from 

she  was  prepossessing  Ld  SJautifu?  ^nd  ^hTr^,  '^^' 
was    master,   and    Nichola.    ^o«     '    j     ,****'  '^*''  '■ther 
had  saved  ioney.  and   NlchnT^  »,  5"**   '^'    ^«'  father 
seemed  to  her  ^ncWe  ar^umL^'*  I°""i  *"  ^f  which 
should  feel  only  tooS  ho^oTed  Kvt*'^^  ^"^"^  man 
had  not  failed  to  reciSect    ehhe7  hoL^^'  ^^^^     She 
able  she  could  r^   der  his  situ^tTnn  v    u*""^^  """'^  »^«'- 
and  how  much  .   or^d  sLreeab  e  if  Ih^  "^'"L-**"  ^"'"d' 
and  doubtless  many  less  s?r!nuli?.c        *  "*"*"»  ^'^  «"«my  ; 
Nicholas    would  ffve  enc^uTJeH    J°""^  *^*""^^ 
H  been  only  for  this  veTy  ob W  and  iT.T-Sr^'   '»«^ 
However,   he  had  thou/ht   ni«~.  ?     »ntellifirible  reason. 

Miss  Squeer,  was  oiV^ageous^''''^'  '**  ^°  otSerwise,  and 

"ittinff  an  assault  on  PhibJ.t?1  hI"*  ''**'  *"'"**  *" 
him  a  lir.ln  more  wl^Tn    u    '      '^  ^^^°"  ^  set  mother 
^  »  H_.._  more  When  she  comes  back  I  " 

It   was  scarcely  necessary  to  do  this    h„*   Hf 
wun«s  one  dull,  in.^?^  r„d"^-  &  mT,  - 


:; 
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treated    with  erwy  tpecml    indiniity  that  malice  m..M 

him  to  and  fro.  with  an  ever  fesUera^^  ,o  £™  !? 

ability  could  supply,  and  content  onlv  to  h«  nL,  k!_     S 
would  sit  beside  him  for  houra,  ffi,S  MdSfl^S;    ?* 
face;  and  a  word  would  brighten  up  hH  SS^oL  S:     ''" 

,f^%:i:Wo:uim's.ttiL.-S  So-S 

t^te?«- Mrr^L'LS^rea^.t'  *^  ""^"^ 

coSC.t%rn°Jd'^Mo.^'4^;.T„'cSifnaTT*3' 
Drudgety  would  have  been  notWng-S^e  wlS  w^  .""fi 
to  that     Buffeting,  inflicted  with^out  «ute  woSd  h^ 

served  a  long  and  weary  apprenticeshio  •  hut  it  «« 
sooner  observed  that  he  Had  becon^Tlttoched  L  N.Vhni  "'' 
than  stripes  and  blows,  stripes  and  bfowrmoraine  nc^^^^^ 
and  nifl^ht,  were  his  only  portion  Sau#i.r«  «.-«^-  ?^  ' 
of  the  fnfluence  which  hiJ,S^n  had  «?S^"a^"rid  fnd 
h.s  family  hated  him,  and  Smike  paid  fcn^ST*  N^h *i"c 
saw  It.  and  ground  his  teeth  at'^every  re^edtion  of  th^ 
savage  and  cowardly  attack.  ^  repetition  of  the 

He  had  arranged  a  few  regular  lessons  fnr  ♦!,-  t^ 
and  one  night  as  he  pacad  up  Sd  down  the  diJml^  .  ^^.' 

p^wip  r  ;^^  h'^MrecffiC^??£ 

corner  where  sat  the  object  of  his  thoughts        ^  * 

i  he  poor  soul  was  poring  hard  over  a  tatft>r^A  u^t 
with  the  traces  of  recent  telrs  still  upon  hSfa^e    vSv 
endeavouring  to  master  some  task  which  a  rhfw  «r     "  ^ 
years  old.  possessed  of  ordinary  powers    couH  I-   '^  "'"* 

^:^^e,t^  r.^'  *^"^  -^'^^  ^  ?hTaddlS"b«h^lfThe" 
mished  boy  of  nineteen  was  a  sealed  and  hopeleS  m^teri 
Vet,  tliere  be  sat,  patiently  conning  the  p?^e  ^gX  ^ 
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•grain,  stimulated  bv  no  hft«:«k        u.  .  '^ 

common  jest  and  ^ff  eJ^J'  of  X***''°"'  ^""^  *»*  ^"  the 
congregated  about  him    but  ^n,.-*J?"f**"**^  «»>i«ct«  that 


Th     1^°'  try,  ♦•  replied  Nicholas  *         ^°'  "«• 

sigh^^l^iT^^^^^^^^^  book  with  . 

arm      He  was  weepijg.         '  ^"**  ^*'<*  '^'s  head  upon  his 

-■fg"'" I°--o?b^r  St" v^Jl  ■*-•>«"-.  .-n  .n  agi.a.ed 
^^  They  a„  ™ore  hacd  U  ™.  tha„  .^,„  ^^^  ^ 

would  kill  me?  thefwoiw  "ri,"^"'  "J  »*'°'"'»  ''«•     They 
.  "You  will  do  mtr    .dJ^Ti^  *;y  """W" 

shaking  his  head  mournA.ir^.whLr;     "P"*^  "ichol^i. 
Gone  1 "  cried  the  other  i™i?. '  *"'  K°"=-" 
::^.iy  1 "  rejoi„^*^&Jr*'?^-'jn«iy  »  hi,  fece. 
^,.Ane  you  ^o.„gp..  demanded  ^hoy  i„  an  ean,e,t 

"°^riVf  "«aX^:..  -  -  .PeaU-'n, 
'^you  ^c!l^%'i",  l^-y  -P'%ly.     ..  Oh,  do  tell  me, 

• '  l?¥,r"  'y-^'f-- "aft^ef al?'"  '-' '  "  -"«  Nichoh«. 
di.nwla.O.Upk^t-*'"""'  "'*  ""*  *"W  as  bad  and 

^■^'^^SSS- vote-  "^^  '»^- 

^a-fedrS-i/S^^?4V  hand, 
be  sure  to  find  you."  *"  *^*'  *«»»"•     Say  I  should 

inten^Sl.n.'^JiV^^t&ilfi^"'  '^^  »"'  —-• ' 
fresh  «,rro„  „„  y„„^  „  ^  he^P  J^-^^ou,  and  not  bring 
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The  hay  caught  both  the  young  man's  hands  passionately 
in  his,  and,  hugging  them  to  his  breast,  uttered  a  few 
broken  sounds  which  were  unintelligible.  Squeers  entered 
at  the  moment,  and  he  slirunk  back  mto  his  old  corner. 


I 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NICHOLAS  VARIBS  THB  MONOTONY  OP  DOTHBBOYS  HALL  BY 
A  MOST  VIGOROUS  AND  REMARKABLE  PROCEEDING,  WHICH 
LEADS  TO  CONSEQUENCES  OP  SOMB  IMPORTANCE. 

The  cold,  feeble  dawn  of  a  January  morning  was  stealing 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  common  sleeping'^ioom,  when 
Nicholas,  raising  himself  on  his  arm,  looked  among  the 
prostrate  forms  which  on  every  side  surrounded  him  as 
though  in  search  of  some  particular  object. 

It  needed  a  quick  eye  to  detect,  from  among  the  huddled 
mass  of  sleepers,  the  form  of  any  given  individual.  As 
they  lay  closely  packed  together,  covered,  for  warmth's 
sake,  with  their  patched  and  ragged  clothes,  little  could 
be  distinguished  but  the  sharp  ouUines  of  pale  faces,  over 
which  the  sombre  light  shed  the  same  dull  heavy  colour, 
with  here  and  there  a  gaunt  arm  thrust  forth,  its  thinness 
hidden  by  no  covering,  but  fully  exposed  to  view,  in  all 
its  shrunken  ugliness.  There  were  some  who,  lying  on 
their  backs,  with  upturned  £Bu:es  and  clenched  hands,  just 
visible  in  the  leaden  light,  bore  more  the  aspect  of  dead 
bodies  than  of  living  creatures;  and  there  were  others 
coiled  up  into  strange  and  fiintastic  postures,  such  as 
might  have  Tieen  taken  for  the  uneasy  efforts  of  pain  to 
gain  some  temporary  relief,  rather  than  the  freaks  of 
slumber.  A  few — and  these  were  among  the  youngest  of 
the  children-Hdept  peacefully  on,  with  smiles  upon  their 
faces,  dreaming  (>ernaps  of  home ;  but  ever  ana  again  a 
deep  and  heavy  sigh,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  room, 
announced  that  some  new  sleeper  had  awakened  to  the 
misery  of  another  day;  and,  as  morning  took  the  place 
of  night,  the  smiles  gradually  fiuled  away  with  the  friendly 
darkness  whidt  had  given  timn  Urth. 

Dreaais  are  the  bright  creatures  of  poem  and  legend, 
who  sport  on  earth  in  the  ni^  seascm,  and  melt  away  in 
the  first  beam  of  the  sun,  whuch  lights  grim  care  uid  stern 
reality  on  their  daily  pilgrimage  through  tlie  world. 
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tv:h  the  air 


NIcholM  looked  upon  the  sleepert ;  at  first,  w.^h  the  air 
of  one  who  gases  upon  a  scene  which,  though  ftmiliar  to 
him,  has  lost  none  of  its  sorrowful  eflfect  fnSnV^uence^ 
and.  afterwards,  with  a  more  intense  and  searchinir  Krutinr' 

i;^'*'"*!''*'"^'^    ^*^^  ">*••«<»   tomething   his^JJ^wai 
accustomed  to  meet,  and  had  expected  to  rest  uoon      hI 

h^'^A^'  °TP'"^  ^"  '^'^  search.Tnd  had  half  E  fr^J 
his  bed  m  the  eagerness  of  his  quest,  when  the  voice  ^f 

sleep^TdaV'^ui;  twill:!"'  ^*^'"^"'  "'^  yougoin^to 
"You  lazy  hounds?"  added  Mrs.  Squeers.  finishinir  tli« 
sentence,  and  producingr,  at  the  same  tii^^i  shirp  SSind 
like  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the  lacing  if  stays?  ' 

Down  directly  !  '•  said  Squeers.     •*  Ah  I  you  had  better 

Wht:'Stte'iik°:iJ;i^  *^  ^^^^  "P°"  some^of  youi'tr 

answer?'"  ^°°^  ^''"''^^^  "*""^  •«•'"'   ^»*  "^«de  no 
"Smikel"  shouted  Squeers. 

hi^.  V^-aM^^'  "**  '•P'y'  *"^  stil/Nicholas  sSJedTbout 

lime'  reu^d.^'''  ^''^'''  P*^  ^^  ^^«  ^-^'^  -»^o  -re  byS 

♦K-*  9°"^°"m  ^  ^''  impudence  1 "  muttered  Squeers.  raooinn- 

-  WeTn'sir  J^P^*'*"^^y  ^'»h  his  cane,     '^ickl^by!?'^'"^ 

me'Sling?"'  obstinate  scoundrel  down  ;  don't  you  hear 
••  He  is  not  here,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 
^  Don  t  tell  me  a  lie,"  retorted  the  schoolmaster.     «•  He 
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one?"  "  "°''"  ""^"^  Nicholas  angrily;  "don't  toll  me 

blow,  darted  into  the  corner  where  the  lean  IkSv  of  n,« 
drudge  was  usually  stretched  at  nieht      ThT^^/  a 
scended  harmlessly  ^n  the  ground  Therl^arn^bol? 
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"What  does  this  raean ? "  said  Squeen,  turning  round 
with  a  very  pale  face.     "  Where  have  you  hid  him  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  last  night, »»  replied 
Nicholas. 

"Come,"  said  Squeers,  evidently  frightened,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  look  otherwise,  "you  won't  save  him  this 
way.     Where  is  he  ?  *' 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  pond  for  aught  I  know," 
rejoined  Nicholas,  in  a  low  voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes  full 
on  the  master's  face. 

**  D— n  you,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  retorted 
Squeers,  m  great  perturbation.  And  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  he  inquired  of  the  boys  whether  any  one  among 
them  knew  anything  of  their  missing  schoolmate. 

There  was  a  general  hum  of  anxious  denial,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  one  shrill  voice  was  heard  to  say  (as,  indeed 
everybody  thought) —  * 

"Please,  sir,  I  think  Smike's  run  away,  sir." 

"Hal"  cried  Squeers,  turning  sharply  round:  "who 
said  that  ?  " 

"'l\)mpkins,  please,  sir,"  rejoined  a  chorus  of  voices. 
Mr.  Squeers  made  a  plunge  into  the  crowd,  and  at  one 
dive  caught  a  very  little  boy,  habited  still  in  his  night  gear, 
and  the  perplexed  expression  of  whose  countenance  as  he 
was  brought  forward  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  as 
yet  uncertain  whether  he  was  about  to  be  punished  or 
rewarded  for  the  suggestion.     He  was  not  long  in  doubt. 

"You  think  he  has  run  away,  do  you,  sir?"  demanded 
Squeers. 

"Yes,  please,  sir,"  replied  the  little  boy. 

"And  what,  sir,"  said  Squeers,  catching  the  little  bov 
suddenly  by  the  arms,  and  whisking  up  his  drapery  in  a 
most  dexterous  manner,  "what  reason  have  you  to  suppose 
that  any  boy  would  want  to  run  away  from  this  establish- 
ment.    Eh,  sir?" 

The  child  raised  a  dismal  cry  by  way  of  answer,  and  Mr. 
Squeers,  throwing  himself  into  the  most  favourable  attitude 
for  exercising  his  strength,  beat  him  until  the  little  urchin 
in  his  writhings  actually  rolled  out  of  his  hands,  when  ht 
mercifully  allowed  him  to  roll  away  as  he  best  could. 

"There,"  said  Squeers.     "  Now,  if  any  other  boy  thinks 
Smike  has  run  away,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  talk  with 
him." 
There  was,  of  course,  a  profound  silence,  during  which 
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rtot'S'  ^""^  "'•  *'«""  "  P'»i"'y  "  look,  could 

"  rethink  £e&"""  ^""'f"-  •y«'"8  Wm  malieiouriy. 
f.  I  .i"  1  -i^        *  """  away,  I  suppose  ? »  ' 

_^  J^th-nk  .,  e«™„ely  likefy,"  „p^«,  Nicholas.  1„  .  qui« 

knowhiCs?"* '''''"""''  '"""dSqueers.     "Maybeyou 

..'u'™?T  ?°*'"e  of  «!>«  kind." 
snee«5  lou"U'"  5*"  ""  *"  Boing.  I  suppose,  did  be?" 

my  Lais-i?^:  «prcy#''°'«-  "^o-  ^--p- 

.h."Stto^''r.he^JS-"t^„  '°  *»,  '"-""ion  ft,™ 

is  no^i2'be7oun1"^"  '^''  ^'""^'  "**  &''  "•  ">«'  Smikc 

woZr"'  \fce.''I''L!;i'!  S«  '""j;-  "-«  Where's  ,h. 
that  set  the  youn/do^s'?^.ilf  P"''ts'omached  teachers 
for  ?     Now  voini  mK  ^■•^°'«""'?.  wlw«  else  can  you  look 

ffiven  you,  or  yoS  and   I   m«v  f  n"*^  ^'".y°"  *^*^«  ^«av« 

;;Uideed!"  said  Nicholas. 

in«jehous.!^n;oJS2:i,our?f.'hTdty"Uy«.P  ^™''  « >- 

'•NotrboT"'  ^°'''  "  '    """  """«•"  ^'S""  Nicholas. 

••Ah I    Uow,  boys."  said  Mrs.  S,ueers,  mimicki,,e.  «• 
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nearly  as  she  could,  tlie  voice  and  manner  of  the  usher. 
*♦  Follow  your  leader,  boys,  and  toke  pattern  by  Smike  if 
you  dare.  See  what  he'll  get  for  himself  when  he  is 
brought  back ;  and  mind,  I  tell  you  tliat  you  shall  have 
as  bad,  and  twice  as  bad,  if  you  so  much  as  open  your 
mouths  about  him." 

"  If  I  catch  him,"  said  Squeers,  "  I'll  only  stop  short  of 
flaymg  him  alive.     I  give  you  notice,  boys." 

**  If  yon  catch  him,"  retorted  Mrs.  Squeers  contemptu- 
ously—" you  are  sure  to,  you  can't  help  it,  if  you  go  the 
riplit  way  to  work.     Come  I    Away  with  you  1 " 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Squeers  dismissed  the  boys,  and 
after  a  little  light  skirmishing  with  those  in  the  rear  who 
were  pressing  forward  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  were 
detained  for  a  few  moments  by  the  throng  in  front,  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  room,  when  she  confronter*  her 
spouse  alone. 

••He  is  off,"  said  Mrs.  Squeers.  "The  cow-house  and 
stable  are  locked  up,  so  he  can't  be  there ;  and  he's  not 
downstairs  anywhere,  for  the  girl  has  looked.  He  must 
have  gone  York  way,  and  by  a  public  road,  too." 

'•  Why  must  he  ?  "  inquired  Squeers. 

*•  Stupid  I "  said  Mrs.  Squeers  angrily.  ••  He  hadn't  any 
money,  had  he  ?  " 

••  Nevtr  had  a  penny  of  his  own  in  his  whole  life,  that 
I  know  of,"  replied  Squeers. 

••  To  be  sure,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Squeers,  "and  he  didn't  take 
anything  to  eat  with  him  ;  that  I'll  answer  for.  Ha  I  ha ! 
ha!** 

"  Ha  I  lui  I  ha  1 "  laughed  Squeers. 

••Then,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  "he  must  beg  his  way, 
and  he  could  do  tliat  nowhere  but  on  the  public  road." 

••  That's  true,"  exclaimed  Squeers,  clapping  his  hands. 

••  True  I  Yes ;  but  you  would  never  have  thought  of 
it,  for  all  that,  if  I  hadn't  said  so,"  replied  his  wife.  ••  Now, 
if  you  take  the  chaise  and  go  one  road,  and  I  borrow 
Swallow's  chaise,  and  go  the  other,  what  with  keeping  our 
eyes  open,  and  asking  questions,  one  or  other  of  us  is 
pretty  certain  to  lav  hold  of  him." 

The  worthy  lady  s  plan  was  adopted  and  put  in  execution 
without  a  moment's  delay.  After  a  very  hasty  breakfast, 
and  the  prosecution  of  some  inquiries  in  the  village,  the 
result  of  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  on  the  right 
truck,  Squeers  started  forth  in  tiie  pony-chaise,  intent  upon 
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chaise  and  another  dlnsisir.  ?-?•  "^"^  .  '"  another 
good-sized  bludgeon  sevimf^H  *?^'"8r  with  her  « 
and  a  stout  lalSSrin^  mln^airLSSS'  °^.  '^'"^"^  <^«''^. 
the  expedition  withMTe  .ilf  ogSS?  Jf  «"i?'^'"?  "P«" 

sru^u-nit&r  ^^'^^  ^"-""^  t;en:.'S-efst;v'^r 

nothing   but  painfSand   dLS  l„t«  *^^'*  '''^''^' 
likely  to  ensue  from  it.     Dea?h    f«Il  **"»*<l"«ncM    were 
to  the  weather,  was^the  best  Jhi/^^^i^?"'  **"^  exposure 
the  protracted  ian?erinl  of  so  ooir  a„"Ji  ^T.^P*^'*^  fr^*" 
alone  and  unfriended   throux^h  -^.    ?  helpless  a  creature, 
wholly  ignorant      TheTl^as  me  ^Z^^  ""^''^  »»•  ^«« 
between  this  fate  and  TreTiSfn  ♦«  /k  Pf^aps,   to  choose 
theYorkshireschool-  but/SM^K-     the  tender  mercies  of 
a  hold  upon  hi,^ympath^%""J'^^^^ 
his  heart'^che  at  X%r^spect  Sf  X'^S'  •^^''=11  "^^^^ 
destined  to  undergo,     ife  liS^«r*3^  «„  •  *"*'«''•"?  he  was 
picturing  a  thousand  possib SSes  untH  IS  "''^"?'  *"'''*^y' 
day,  when  Squeers  retKd  a  on;  ^nA.^"  ^''^'"''^^  ^^  "«« 
^  "No  news\f  the  sS^mp r' ^i7th  " 
had  evidently  been  stretchiS;  h^li? V^^V^f  LT^J^T'  .-ho 


*We 


NichoVc      wi/"   my  power  to   consol 
..,,*.        ''  's  nothing  to  me  " 

shall  s^';»^  '  ^^*>  Squeers,  in  a  threatening  manner. 
;;  We  shall,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

to  comThome  Xrh'/haci^^^^^  V}^  -«  <^^nged 

ttll^yt^--?^^'"-^^^^^^^ 

^.J^itltt^^^ 

^^ettufl^^"^^^""*^'  ^-  ''^  P"t  yo^UdtU^raL^i 
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NIcholM  hit  his  lip  and  knit  hit  hands  involuntarily,  for 
hi»  anger-ends  tingled  to  avenge  the  insult ;  but  remember> 
Ing  that  ihe  man  was  drunk,  and  that  it  could  come  to 
little  but  a  noisy  brawl,  he  contented  himself  with  darting 
a  contemptuous  look  at  the  tyrant,  and  walked,  as  majestic- 
ally as  he  could,  upstairs ;  not  a  little  nettled,  however, 
to  observe  that  Miss  Squeers  and  Master  Squeers,  and  the 
servant-ffiri,  were  enjoying  the  scene  from  a  snug  comer ; 
the  two  former  indulging  m  many  edifying  remarks  about 
the  presumption  of  poor  upstarts,  which  occasioned  a  vast 
deal  of  laughter,  in  which  even  the  most  miserable  of  all 
miserable  servant-girls  joined ;  while  Nicholas,  stung  to 
tlie  quick,  drew  over  his  head  such  bed-clothes  as  he  had, 
and  sternly  resolved  that  the  outstanding  account  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Squeers  should  be  settled  rather  more 
speedily  than  the  latter  anticipated. 

Another  day  came,  and  Nicholas  was  scarcely  awake  when 
he  heard  the  wheels  of  a  chaise  approaching  the  house.  It 
stopped.  The  voice  of  Mrs.  Squeers  was  heard,  and  in 
exultation,  ordering  a  glass  of  spirits  for  somebody,  which 
was  in  itself  a  sufficient  sign  that  something  extraordinary 
had  happened.  Nicholas  hardly  dared  to  look  out  of  the 
window ;  but  he  did  so,  and  tlie  very  first  object  that  met 
his  eyes  was  the  wretched  Smike ;  so  bedabbled  with  mud 
and  rain,  so  haggard,  and  wort,  and  wild,  that,  but  for 
his  garments  being  such  as  no  scarecrow  was  ever  seen 
to  wear,  he  might  have  been  doubtful,  even  then,  of  his 
identity. 

*'  Lift  him  out,"  said  Squeers,  after  he  had  literally  feasted 
his  eyes,  in  silence,  upon  the  culprit.  "Bring  him  in-, 
bring  him  in  ! " 

"Take  care,"  cried  Mrs.  Squeers,  as  her  husband 
proffered  his  assistance.  "We  tied  his  legs  under  the 
apron  and  made  *em  fast  to  the  chaise  to  prevent  him 
giving  us  the  slip  again." 

With  hands  trembling  with  delight,  Squeers  unloosened 
the  cord,  and  F  -!ike,  to  all  appearance  more  dead  than 
alive,  was  brouj,  into  the  house  and  securely  locked  up 
in  a  cellar,  until  .  jch  time  as  Mr.  Squeers  should  deem  it 
expedient  to  operate  upon  him,  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
school. 

Upon  a  hasty  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  it  may 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  some  persons  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Squeers  should  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  repossess 
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tlumselvM  of  an  encumbrance  of  which  it  was  their  u^An» 
to  complain  ,o  loudly;  but  their  .u"pri.iS^"c«r,e  when 
fhey  are  mformed  that  the  manifold  .Jrvice.  of  thVdrudie 
•f  performed  by  anybody  else,  would  have  cost    I  e  estibllfhl 
nu  nt  some  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  week    i  the  ,1  ao^ 
o    wuK-es;  and  furthermore.  llmt*'airrunawayi  wer.    as*^ 
ma   er  of  pol.cy.  made  severe  example,  of  Xt  Dotheb^ys 
Hal.   inasmuch  as,  in  consequence  Sf  the  limiieS  ex^m 
of  .ts  attractions,  there  was  but  little  inducerm    J^yond 
he  powerful  impulse  of  fear,  for  any  pupiuZvided  w^?h 
lo^main.  ""'"'*^^°'  ''^'  '"^  ^'^«  Po-'  o/^usin^  them! 
,   The  news  that  Smike  had  been  caught  and  brouirht  back 

'I\.aT^\'  T  '••'*  ^*'^-^^«  ^^~"»h  the  hungry  community 
and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  all  the  morning.     OnioiL 
.t  was  desi.ned  to  remain,  however,  until  aft"?;oon     wC 
Squeers,   havmg  refreshed   himself  with   his  dinner    and 

with  «  L^'^Pf*™""  (accompanied  hy  his  amiable  partnS 
with  a  countenance  of  portentous  import,  and  a  fearful 
mstrument  of  flaRellationVstrong,  supple.  wJx^ndedind 
o":^;roS/'"''  »'""'"*"*  '''^'  -ornffg^xTrrsly  •&•!;« 

voi'ci'  ^""^"^  ^^  ''•'*^"  *'^"^  S*J"««"'  i"  *  tremendous 

Every  boy  was  there,  but  every  boy  was  afraid  to  speak  • 

so  Squeers  glared  along  the  lines  to  assure  h  msclf^Ind 

every^eye  drooped,  and  every  head  cowered  down  is  Ke 

hirffvoLViS\^nw^i"?hP'rL'  '^'^  ^^"**'"'  administering 
nis  favourite  blow  to  the  desk,  and  regarding  with  ^loomv 

satisfaction   the   universal  start  which   it   neZr  fliuA   Z 
occasion.     "  Nickleby  I  to  your  de^  sir."  '° 

It  was  remarked  by  more  than  one  small  observer  that 
there  was  a  very  curious  and  unusual  express^o^  fn  ^il^^^ 
usher's  face;  but  he  took  his  seat  without  o^enine  hs 
lips  in  reply.  Squeers.  casting  a  triumphant ^?anfB  «J 
h.s  assistant  and  a  look  of  most  compreTieS  des^i^m 
on  the  boys  left  the  room,  and  shortly  aWardsret^nf? 
dragging  Smike  by  the  collar-or  rathe7bv  th!!  I?  ' 
ment  of  his  jacket  which  was^earS  the  ^ll^'wfe 
torS.   "°"''    '^'^    ^"'   ''^^    »>«    tS^asfiS'sudT'^a^ 

In  any  other  place  the  appearance  of  the  wretched,  jaded, 
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•piiitlcM  object  would  Iiave  occasioned  a  murmur  of  coni- 
fmRuon  and  remonstrance.     It  had  some  effect  even  there ; 
ior  the  lookers-on  moved  uneasily  in  their  seuls ;   and  a 
lew  of  the  boldest  ventured  to  steal  looks  at  each  other 
expressive  of  indignation  and  pity. 

They  were  lost  on  Squeers,  however,  whose  gaze  Mas 
fastened  on  the  luckless  Sniike,  as  he  inquired,  according 
to  custom  in  such  cases,  whether  he  had  anything  to  *av 
lor  himself.  j        t>  j 

;•  Nothing,  I  suppose,"  said  Squeers,  with  a  diabolical 
grm.  ^ 

Smike  glanced  round,  and  his  eye  rested,  for  an  instant, 
on  Nicholas,  as  if  he  had  expected  him  to  intercede :  but 
his  look  was  riveted  on  his  desk. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  ? »  demanded  Squeers  aeain. 
giving  his  nglit  arm   two  or  three  flourishes  to   try  its 

Siwer  and  suppleness.      "Stand  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
rs.  Squeers,  my  dear ;  I've  hardly  got  room  enouk'li." 
•*  Spare  me,  sir."  cried  Sinike. 

••  Oh  !  that's  all,  is  it  ?"  said  Squeers.  ••  Yes,  I'll  dog 
you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,  and  spare  you  that." 

•*Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mrs.  Squeers,  "that's  a 
good  'un  I " 

••  I  was  driven  to  do  it,"  said  Smike  faintly ;  and  castinL- 
another  imploring  look  about  him. 

"Driven  to  do  it,  were  you?"  said  Squeers.  "Oh  I  it 
wasn  t  your  fault ;  it  was  mine,  I  suppose— eh  ?  " 

"A  nasty,  ungrateful,  pi«:-headed,  brutish,  obstinate, 
sneaking  dog,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squeers,  taking  Smike's 
head  under  her  arm,  and  administering  a  cuif  at  everv 
epithet ;  "  what  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"Stand  aside,  my  dear,"  replied  Squeers.  "We'll  trv 
and  find  out."  ^ 

Mrs.  Squeers,  being  out  of  breath  with  her  exertions 
complied.  Squeers  caught  the  boy  firmly  in  his  grip  :  one 
desperate  cut  had  fallen  on  his  body— he  was  wincinir 
from  the  lash  and  uttering  a  scream  of  pain— it  was  raised 
again,  and  again  about  to  fall— when  Nicholas  Nicklebv 
suddenly  starting  up,  cried,  "Stop  1"  in  a  voice  that  made 
the  rafters  ring. 

-Who   cried   stop?"    said   Squeers,    turning   savafjely 

"I,'' said  Nicholas,  stepping  forward.  "Tiiis  must  not 
go  on." 
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Aghast  and  stupefied  by  the  boldness  of  (he  Jnterferenc* 
Squcer.  r^Iea«cd  hi.  hofd  of  Sinikc.  and    falirnrbTck  a 

SJ?.*"".  *T?'  .«^"'f^  "P°"  Nicholas  with    ook.  tharS^rl 
positively  Irighttul.  '«««•  mat  ^lere 

"Jhiir7nV"'7'  "f."  repeated  Nicholas,  nothing  daunted; 
shall  not.     I  will  prevent  it.*'  «  w»unicu, 

Squeers  continued    to  caie    uDon   him     «,:•!,    u* 
starting  out  of  hi.  head  ;\u't  a"sCis  rem"  ad  a^tuaTy' 
for  the  iroment,  bereft  him  of  speech.  actually, 

You   liave  disregarded    all    n»y  quJet  interfer*ne«   :» 

returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I  h^^^^A 
forgiveness  for  him,  and  offered  to  brrelponsible  tlm?h2 
would  remain  quietly  here.  Don't  biamtme  for  hil 
public^  mlcrference.     i'ou  have  brought  it  upon  yoursd^ 

/•Sit  down,  beggar  I"  screamed  Squeers.  almost  be.idii 
himsdf  with  rage,  and  seizing  Smike  as  he  ipokc 

Wretch."  rejoined  Nicholas  fiercely,  "touch  him  •» 
y?"'?^'-'"  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  it  done  Mv 
blood  IS  un.  and  I  have  the  strength  of  ten  such  men  aJ 

iz:  if"yrdr\vreTJ^.^°^  '^  ^^^^ '  ^^'n<:r::;^ 

Nicholas,  Hushed  with  passion-     'and  mt,  t«J"^  \.  "*'.** 
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ihe  rear— movwl  not  hand  or  foot;  but  Mrs.  Squeers. 
with  many  thriekt  for  aid,  hunR  on  to  tb«  tail  of  her 
P*A  .*' *.  "*?*•  ■"**  endeavoured  to  drajj  him  from  hie 
inftiriated  adversary;  while  Mist  Squeori,  who  had  been 
pejpuig  through  the  keyhole  in  expectation  of  a  very 
different  ecene,  darted  in  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
attfcck,  and  after  launching  a  shower  of  inlcstands  at  the 
ushers  head,  beat  Nicholas  to  her  heart's  content, 
animating  herself  at  every  blow  with  the  recollection  of 
"?. .V*^*"^  "f"»«^  her  proffered  love,  and  thus  impartinir 
additionar  strength  to  an  arm  which  (as  she  took  after 
her  mother  m  this  respect)  was,  at  no  time,  one  of  the 

Nicholas,  in  the  full  torrent  of  his  violence,  felt  the 
blows  no  more  than  if  they  had  been  dealt  with  feathers  ; 
Dut,  becommg  tired  of  the  noise  and  uproar,  and  feeling 
that  his  arm  ^rew  weak  besides,  he  threw  all  his  renjain- 
mg  strength  into  half  a  dozen  finishing  cuts,  and  flum- 
Squeers  from  him  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster 
The  violence  of  his  fall  precipitated  Mrs.  Squeers  conil 
oletely  over  an  adjacent  form  ;  and  Squeers,  siriUing  his 
head  against  it  in  his  descent,  lay  at  his  full  length  on 
the  ground,  stunned  and  motionless. 

Having  brought  affairs  to  this  happy  termination,  and 
ascertained  to  his  thorough  satisfaction  that  Squeers  was 
only  stunned,  and  not  dead  (upon  which  point  he  had  had 
some  unpleasant  doubts  at  first).  Nicholas  left  his  family 
to  restore  him,  and  retired  to  consider  what  course  he 
had  better  adopt.  He  looked  anxiously  round  for  Sniike 
as  he  left  the  room,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

After  a  brief  consideration,  he  packed  up  a  few  clot  lies 
in  a  .^mall  leathern  valise,  and,  finding  that  nobody  offered 
to  oppose  his  progress,  marched  boldly  out  by  the  front 
door,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  struck  into  the  road  which 
'ed  to  Greta  Bridge. 

When  he  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  give 
his  present  circumstances  some  little  reflection,  they  did 
not  »PI>ear  in  a  very  encouraging  light;  he  had  only 
four  shillings  and  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  was 
something  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
London,  whither  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps,  that  he 
might  ascertain,  among  other  things,  what  recount  of 
the  morning's  proceedinjrs  Mr.  Squeers  liansmittcd  lo 
his  moit  affectionate  undo. 
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h.  beheld  ^h^^L^c^n'^tZTul^'^l*^'"'"' 
nearer  approach,  he  diicovereS  (^^1.  ■  e'-  *'^'  "" 
to  be  no  other  Ihaii  Mr  John  Bro-!i"'*"'u'*  '"Vlfri". 
cord!  and  leather  leM'n.?.w».r''  *■''?•  ''"''  '" 
•urward  by  mean,  of  Tuffas^.tielc^r^  J"'*  ""'T'' 
havebeen'recen.lycu,from'»,„".toultpt:^''  '«'""'  "• 

Browdie  no  woaer  saw  NicZ^ii."  •"«»"'.'".  for  John 
reined  in  hi>  horse  bv  the  fi^r^f .i,"''"1'='"K  "•«"  •>• 
such  Un,.  a,  he  shoufd  come  uS'  ^n„f  "■*  """"^  ""'" 
very  sternly  between  the  hor«%  ea'rJ  a  ^'''l  "!""»'hlle. 
cima  on  at  hi?  leisure.  Nichohis,  as  be 

the  l^r^/  ri:;'i].'d:r^  -a^lL-h'-o^Xe^ftcr'*' 

no  Idea  that  I  was  doin      v  >V\: '     „     *^'"*f  yo".  ^nd 
alterwards      Will  you  5;aU.^:':.^^r?*  very  sorry  for  it, 

'Shake  honds  I  **  cri^^H  ♦,     „      j  u 
man;  "ah  I  that  I  weeP  »«  "tifo      ^^"'^°"''*.^  Yorkshire- 
irom  the  saddle,  aid  gave  ml^^l'sTfiTW''  ^^"^  ^^'^^ 
"but  wa'at  be  the  mattherw  '  rhv  f         ^  ''"*»'^  ^'^nch  : 
brokken  loike."         n^«""e»-  wi  thy  feace.  mun  ?  it  be  all 

sp^kL''a  bl^'Iblfl  r'^rJrnld^rt^  ^'^^'  ^    ^^ 
good  interest  too."  '"eturned  it  to  the  g,ver,  and  with 

how  to  nJake'tl  a^j^wi^-'-'teVar  •  ^T  *"'  ""o-in^ 
ill-treated."  «™wal-    the  fact  i,,  Uiat  1  have  bei„ 

"Noa,"  interposed  John  Browdix    :„  .  . 
pass-on,  for  ho-was  .Wt^ttngl?.  LtZt^rZ 
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Nicliolas,  very  likely,  in  his  eyes,  seemed  a  mere  dwarf; 
•*  dean't  say  ihol." 

"Ves,  I  have,"  replied  Nicliolas,  "by  that  man  Squeers, 
and  I  have  bcatan  him  soundly,  and  am  leaving  tliis 
place  in  conseqi'«  ici',** 

"What!"  cried  John  Browdie,  with  such  an  ecstatic 
shout,  that  the  horse  quite  shied  at  it.  ••  Beatten  the 
schoolmeasiher  I  Ho  I  ho  I  ho  I  Bealten  the  school- 
measther  1  who  ever  heard  o'  the  loike  o'  ihot  noo  !  Giv' 
us  thee  hond  agean,  yoongsler.  Beallen  the  school- 
measther  1     Dang  it,  I  loove  lliee  for't  1 " 

With  these  expressions  of  delight,  John  Browdie  laujjhed 
and  laughed  again— so  loud  that  the  echoes,  ftir  and  wide, 
sent  back  nothing  but  jovial  peals  of  merriment — and 
shook  Nicholas  bv  the  hand,  meanwhile,  no  less  heartilj'. 
When  his  noirth  had  subsided,  he  inquired  what  Nicholas 
meant  to  do;  on  his  informing  him  to  go  straight  to 
London,  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  how  mucli  the  coaches  cliarged  to  carry  passengers 
so  far. 

•'  No,  I  do  not,"  said  Nicliolas ;  *'  but  it  is  of  no  great 
consequence  to  me,  for  I  intend  walkinij." 

"  Gang  awa*  to  Lunnon  afoot  I "  cried  John,  in 
amazement. 

•'Every  step  of  the  way,"  replied  Nicholas;  "I  should 
be  many  steps  farther  on  by  this  time,  and  so  good-bye  I  " 

'•  Nay,  noo,"  replied  the  honest  countryman,  reining  in 
his  impatient  horse,  •♦  stan'  still,  teli'ee.  Hoo  much  cash 
hast  thee  gotten  ?  " 

"Not  much,"  said  Nicholas,  colouring,  "but  I  can 
make  it  enough.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way, 
you  know." 

John  Browdie  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this  remark, 
but,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  pulled  out  an  old 
purse  of  toiled  leather,  and  insisted  that  Nicholas  should 
borrow  from  him  whatever  he  required  for  his  present 
necessities. 

"Dean't  be  afeard,  mun,"  he  said;  "tak'  eneaf  to 
carry  thee  whoain.     Tliee'lt  pay  me  j'an  day,  a*  warrant." 

Nicholas  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  borrow 
more  than  a  sovereign,  ^"Uh  which  loan  Mr.  Browdie, 
•Af»«»r    many  entreaties    '  he    would    accept    of    more 

(observing,    with    a   tr  f  YorksL.re   caution,    that   if 

h^  didn't  spend  it  all,  it^,  could  put  tiie  surplus  by  till  he 
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"Tak»  that  bit  o'  timber  to  help  thee  on   wi'    mun  - 
he  added   pressing  his  sticic  on  Ni?holaT  and  giinThis 

thee.     Beat  en  a  schoolmeasther  I    'Cod  it's  tlie  best  thine 
a've  heerd  this  twonty  year  I  "  ^ 

.„;!S./2^'"^l  *"**  indulgingr,  with  more  delicacy  than 
M  S  llnT  ^«*"  "P^cted  from  him.  in  another  sJries  of 
loud  laughs,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  thanks  which 
Nicholas  poured  forth.  John  Browdif  set  spurs  to  hi. 
horse  and  went  oflF  at  a  smart  canter:  looking  bacl^ 
from  time  to  time,  as  Nicholas  stood  gazing  aftfr  Wm 
and  wavmg  his  hand  cheerily,  as  if  to  fncou?age  him Tn 
h.s  way.      Nicholas   watched  the  horse  and    rider  unS? 

.if^o  '^PS^*''u.  "'y'''  '^^  ^'■^^  °f  a  distant  hill,  and  "hen 
set  forward  on  his  journey. 

He  did  not  travel  far  that  afternoon,  for  by  this  time  it 
was  nearly  dark,  and  there  had  been  a  heavyVal  of  snow 
which  not  only  rendered  the  way  toilsome,  but  the  trl7k 
uncertain   and    difficult    to    find  after  daylight,    Mvebv 
experienced  wayfarers.     He  lay  that  night  It  a  ^uJl 

H^'fof'?'  "^T  ^^'*^*  *='^^^P  ^-^^e  to  the  more  humffi 
class  of  travellers;    and,    rising  betimes    next  mornine 
made  h.s  way  before  night  to  Boroughbridge       pl^shS 

f.nH^T  ^  "P°."  f "  ^""^^Y  barn  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  the  roadside ;  in  a  warm  corner  of 
winch    he     stretched    his    weary'  limbs,    an?   soo"    fell 

VVhen  he  awoke  next  morning,  and  tried  to  recnVort 
lus  dreams  which  had  been  all  connect  with  hirreS 
sojourn  at  Dotheboprs  Hall,  he  sat  up.  rubbed  hi,  eye 
and  stared-not  wfth  the  most  composed  countenance 
poss.ble-a  so.ne  motionless  object  which  seeni?d  "o  b^ 
stationed  w.th.n  a  few  yards  in  frint  of  him. 

btrangel"  cried  Nicholas;  "can  this  be  som*.  lin.,-.. 
mg  creation  of  the  visions  thai  have  scircel^  lef?  meT[: 
cannot  be  real-and  yet  I-I  am  awake  I    Smike  1  "  ' 

iJie  form  moved,  rose,  advanced,  and  drooDed  unon  ;»« 
knees  at  his  feet.     It  was  Smike  indeed.        ^^        P°"  *^ 

rnisi)!^ tim.°  ^°"   ^"''^   '°   "''^"   ^'^   N'<^'^°'^»'   hastily 
"To  go  with   you -anywhere -everywhere -to    the 
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HSll-!Jlr**V'**5  churchyard  grrave,"  replied  Smike, 
clinging  to  his  hand.  "Let  me,  oli,  do  let  me.  You  are 
my  home— my  kind  friend— take  me  with  you,  pray  " 

I,- 'III  »™,f  J"«"d  that  can  do  little  for  you,"  said  Nicholas 
kindly.     *«  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

He  had  followed  him,  it  seemed  ;  had  never  lost  si^ht  of 
him  all  the  way;  had  watched  while  he  slept,  and  when 
he  haked  for  refreshment ;  and  had  feared  to  appear  before. 
lest  he  should  be  sent  back.  He  had  not  intended  to 
appear  now,  but  Nicholas  had  awakened  more  suddenly 

himself*  *"**  ^*  *'***  "°  ^'""^  ^°  conceal 

-Poor  fe;iowl"  said  Nicholas,  "your  hard  fate  denies 
you  any  Inend  but  one,  and  he  is  nearly  as  poor  and 
helpless  as  yourself." 

..I'J^-n^K""'*^  ^^*i7i*^  y^."^"  ^^^"^^  Smike  timidly. 

I  will   be   your   faithful,   hard-working   servant,    I    will 
indeed.      I   want  no  clothes,"  added  the   poor  creature' 
drawing  his  rags  together—"  these  will  do  very  well      I 
only  want  to  be  near  you." 

"And  you  shall,"  cried  Nicholas.  "And  the  world  shall 
deftl  by  you  as  it  does  by  me,  till  one  or  both  of  us  slu^ 
quit  It  for  a  better.     Come  1 " 

With  these  words  he  strapped  his  burden  on  his 
shoulders,  and,  taking  his  stick  in  one  hand,  extended  the 
(rther  to  his  delighted  charge;  and  so  they  passed  out  of 
the  old  barn  together. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HAVING  THE  MISFORTUNE  TO  TREAT  OP  NONE  BUT  COMMON 
PEOPLE,  IS  NECESSARILY  OF  A  MEAN  AND  VULGAR 
CHARACTER. 

In   that   quarter  of  London  in   which   Golden    Square  is 
situated,  there   is   a   bygone,    faded,    tumble-down   street 
with  two  irregular  rows  of  tall,  meagre  houses,  which  seen-' 
Jo  have  stared  each  other  out  of  countenance  years  ago 
The  very   chimneys  appear   to   have  grown  dismal   and 
melancholy,  from  having  had  nothing   better   to   look  at 
than  ^the  chimneys  over  the  way.     Their  tops  are  battered 
and   broken,    and  blackened    with   smoke  ;   and    here  and 
there  some  taller  stack  than  the  rest,  inclining  heavily  to 
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one  side,  and  toppling  over  the  roof,  seems  to  niedhite 
tak.ns'  revengre  for  half  a  century's  nJSSt  bv  crushl«i^ 
the. nTiabitants  of  the  garrets  beneith*^         ^        '''"* 

yuJtl  K-.T  "^^J"  F^""^  ***°"'  ^»^«  kennels,  jerking  their 
bod  es  hiiher  and  thither  with  a  gait  which  none  h.Tr  trZ^ 
fowls  are  ever  seen  to  adopt,  an?  whfch  any  countr^  c^k 
or  hen  would  be  puzzled   to  understand,   are  oerfSlv  In 

keeping  with  the  crazy  habitations  of  thei;  owLfTDiVv^ 
.11-plumed  drowsy  flutttrers,  sent,  like  many  of  fh« 
neighbourmg  children,  to  get  a  livelihood  in  the  street, 

\^7a  °P  !'l?  ?*°"u*  ^°  *'°"«'  '"  f°''o"i  search  o?^t?e 
hidden  eatable  .n  the  mud.  and  can  scarcely  raise  a  c?S^ 
among   them.     The  only  one  with  anything  ap^oachZ 

U  hL       *•  "  ^"  ^«^^^  ^**"'^"»  «'  »he  baker's ;  aiXven  he 
T?''!i  '"  consequence  of  bad  living  in  his  i;st  place 
To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  houses,  they  have  ieen 
JL^n  iUT*:  '^"^"^^^  ^y  P«^«>"«  of  better  co'^dtron  iha,! 
week,     n   floors  or  rooms,  and  every  door  has  almort  a. 
ma.iy  pUtes  or  bell-handles  as  there  aVe  apartm^mX^hi" 
The  windows  are,  for  the  same  reason,  sufficiemlv  d^er^' 
hed  m  app^rance,  being  ornan,ented  wi^eve  J  ^^^^^^^ 
of  common  bimd  and  curtain  that  can  easily  be  ImaSSid^ 
while  every  doorway  is   blocked   up   and   rendered  lI^H« 
nnpassabe  by  a  motley  collection  Sf  chUd^n  and^^[y 
pots  of  all  sizes,  from  the  baby  in  arms  andth^h^l^l 
pot,  to  the  full-grown  girl  and  half-gXn  c^n.        ^"'*^P^"' 
In   the   parlour   of  one    of  these    houses     which   «,*« 
perhaps,  a  thought  dirtier  than  any  of  fts   n^S'b^u«   ' 
which   exhibited   more   bell-handles.^hildrL,  and  X^^^ 

tO  b?it^"^^'i:  "',*"  '''  fr^«»«<^««.  the  firs  lust  ^f  the 
thick  black  smoke  that  poured  forth,  nieht  and  dav  from 
a  large  brewery  hard  by.  hung  a  bill^announcing  fhS 
there  was  yet  one  room  to  let  within  its  walls  thou^Hi  on 
what  storey  the  vacant  room  could  be-reeard  S  h-3 
V;VT^'.^  J^*^^"\°^  '"^">'  lodgers  wl^ch  the  Ihole 

to  th.  ffo'*^"'''  ^r"^  '^?  "^^"^'^  '"^'^^  kitchen  window 
^  the  flower-pots  on  the  parapet-it  would  have TS^ 
beyond  the  power  of  a  calculating  boy  to  discover 

The  common   stairs  of  this    mansion   were    bar.,    ^^a 
carpetless  ;    but  a  curious  visitor  who  hJd  to  ^mK   1? 
way  to  the  top.  might  have  observed  that  th^reliTre  no? 
wanting    indications    of   the    progressive    livertv    of  T 
•nmates.   although  their  room,  ^cre   shut^    tLs     Ue 
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6rsUfloor  lodgers,  being  flush  of  furniture,  kept  an  old 
malK>gany  table— real  mahogany— on  the  landing-place 
outside,   which    was    only  taken    in  when    occasion    re- 

3uired.  On  the  second  storey  the  spare  furniture  dwindled 
own  to  a  couple  of  old  deal  chairs,  of  which  one, 
belonging  to  the  back  room,  was  shorn  of  a  leg,  and 
bottomless.  The  storey  above  boasted  no  greater  excess 
thftn  a  worm-eaten  wash-tub ;  and  the  garret  landing-pJace 
displayed  no  costlier  articles  than  two  crippled  pitchers  and 
some  broken  blacking  bottles. 

It  was  on  this  garret  landing-place  that  a  hard-featured, 
square-faced  man,  elderly  and  shabby,  stopped  to  unlock 
the  door  of  the  front  attic,  into  which,  having  surmounted 
the  task  of  turning  the  rusty  key  in  its  still  more  rusty 
wards,  be  walked  with  the  air  of  legal  owner. 

This  person  wore  a  wig  of  short,  coarse,  red  hair,  wliich 
he  took  off  with  his  hat,  and  hung  upon  a  nail.  Having 
adopted  in  its  place  a  dirty  cotton  nightcap,  and  groped 
about  in  the  dark  till  he  found  a  remnant  of  candle,  he 
knocked  at  the  partition  which  divided  the  two  garrets,  and 
inquired,  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  Mr.  Noggs  had  a 
light. 

The  sounds  that  came  back  were  stifled  by  the  lath  and 
plaster,  and  it  seemed  moreover,  as  though  the  speaker 
had  uttered  them  from  the  interior  of  a  mug  or  other 
drinking  vessel ;  but  they  were  in  the  voice  of  Newman, 
and  conveyed  a  reply  in  the  aflirmatlve. 

••A  nasty  night,  Mr.  Nog^^sl"  said  the  man  in  the 
nightcap,  stepping  in  to  light  his  candle. 

"Does  it  rain  ?"  asked  Newman. 

"Does  it?"  replied  the  other  pettishly.  "I  am  wet 
through." 

"  It  doesn't  take  much  to  wet  you  and  me  through,  Mr. 
Crowl,"  said  Newman,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  lappel 
of  his  threadbare  coat. 

•*  Well ;  and  that  makes  it  the  more  vexatious,"  observed 
Mr.  Crowl,  in  the  same  pettish  tone. 

Uttering  a  low,  querulous  growl,  the  speaker,  whose 
harsh  countenance  was  the  very  epitome  of  selfishness, 
raked  l!ie  scanty  fire  nearly  out  ol  the  grate,  and,  eniptyin^'^ 
llie  glass  which  Noggs  had  pushed  towards  him.  inquired 
where  he  kept  his  coals. 

Nowman  Noggs  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  a  cupboard, 
and    Mr.    Crowl,    seizing   the   shovel,    threw  on   half  the 
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Newinan  pointed  to  the  empty  glass,  as  lliot^crh  it  were 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charge,  and  brlenrsadThH 
he  was  going  downstairs  to  supper.  ^ 

'To  the  Kenwigses  ?  •♦  asked  Crowl. 

Newman  nodded  assent, 

"Think  of  that,  now!"  said  Crowl.  "If  I  didn't— 
thmk.ng  hnt  you  were  certain  not  to  go.  because  yoi.  said 
you  ..;ouIdn't-tel  Kenwigs  I  couldn't  come,  and  Ji^aLe  up 
luy  mind  to  spend  the  evening  with  you  ! »  ^ 

have  me?'»  °''"^''*   '"^  ^'*'"  ''''^  Newman.     "They  would 

«.i'rT^"'  ^"*  ^''^«t*s  to  become  of  me?"  urged  the 
selfish  man  who  never  thought  of  anybody  eNe.  "  {»! 
all  your  fault.  I'll  tell  you  what-I'll  sit  by  your  fire  tin 
you  coma  back  again."  ^  '         nre  till 

rue^'bu't''nVh«  "^  ^•;?P-^'''5nsr  fiflance  at  his  small  store  of 
fuel   but  not  having  the  courage  to  say  no~-a  word  which 

n  an      Mr   Crn^T  else-gave  way  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment.    JMt.  Crow   mimediat^-Iy  went  about  nVaUini?  himfelf 
as  comforiab^  with  Newman  Noggs's  means  a,  r  rcum 
stances  m-ould  admit  of  his  being  niade.  ^"'"'"" 

tl  Jvi!.'  ^?"  *°  r' wT  ^''°^''  '^'-^d  made  allusion  under 
the  designation  of  "the  Kenwigses,"  were  the  wlf«  ««J^ 
ol.ve  branches  of  one  Mr.  Kenwigs,  T  turner  ^  ^o^** 
who  was  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  some  consideration 

firs  flnr'""''''-'-^''""*^^,  "^  »^«  °^^"P'-d  the  whole  o7h2 
first  floor,  comprising  a  suite  of  two  rooms.  Mrs  KenwiL, 
too  was  quite  a  lady  in  her  manners,  and  of  a  very  Sel 
faniiy  having  an  uncle  whocollected  a  water-rate^  hl^idH 
^vluch  distinciion,  the  two  eldest  of  her  Utle  gids  wen? 
anrhLlT^  to  a  danciPg-schooI  in  the  neiglfbourh^S 
and  had  flaxen  hair,  tied  with  blue  ribbons  hanJn^J.; 
luxuriant  pigtails  down  their  backs;  and  worf  n.H« 
white  trousers  with  frills  round  the  ankl«I?or  aTl  of  Jh  ch 

p^^^nTu^,  ^:^  x^  cr;  ;;r!.re^i^of^lrtt 
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Ph..  Jif  «J  5  anniversary  of  that  happy  day  on  which  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  had  bestowed 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  upon  Mr.  Kenwigs ;  and  in  grateful  com- 
memoration  of  the  same,  Mrs.  Konwigs  had  invited  a  few 
select  friends  to  cards  and  a  supper  in  the  first  floor,  and 
Mad  put  on  a  new  gown  to  receive  them  in ;  which  gown, 
being  of  a  flaming  colour  and  made  upon  a  juvenile 
principle,  was  so  successful  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  said  the 
eight  years  of  matrimony  and  the  five  children  seemed  all 
a  dream,  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  younger  and  more  bloom- 
whh  h   "  °"  ^^^^'  Sunday  he  had  kept  company 

Beautiful  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  looked  when  she  was  dressed 
though,  and  so  stately  that  you  would  have  supposed  she 
had  a  cook  and  a  housemaid  at  least,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  order  them  about,  she  had  a  world  of  trouble 
with  the  preparations;  more,  indeed,  than  she,  being 
of  a  delicate  and  genteel  constitution,  could  have  suf- 
tained,  had  not  the  pride  of  housewifery  upheld  her 
At  last,  however,  all  the  things  that  had  to  be  got  together 
were  got  together,  and  all  the  things  that  had  to  he  got 
out  ot  the  way,  were  got  out  of  the  way,  and  everythmir 
was  ready,  and  the  collector  himself  having  promised  to 
come,  tortunt;  smiled  upon  the  occasion. 

The  party  was  admirably  seKcted.     There  were,  first  of 
all,    Mr.    Kenwigs,   and    Mrs.    Kenwigs,   and   four    olive 

but  right  tl  at  they  should  have  a  treat  on  such  a  day ;  and 
secondly,  because  their  going  to  bed,  in  presence  cf  the 
company,  would  have  been  inconvenient,  not  to  sav 
improper.  Then  there  was  a  young  lady  who  had  made 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  s  dress,  and  who— it  was  the  most  convenic^n 
thing  in  the  world— living  in  the  two-pair  back,  gave  up 
aier  bed  to  the  baby,  and  got  a  little  girl  to  watch  it.  Then 
to  match  this  young  lady,  was  a  young  man,  who  had 
known  Mr.  Kenwigs  when  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  ladies,  as  bearing  the  reputation  of 
a  rake.  To  these  were  added  a  newly-married  couple,  who 
had  visited  Mr  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  in  their  courtship;  and 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,  who  was  quite  a  beaut v : 
besides  whom,  there  was  another  young  man,  supposed 'to 
entertain  honourable  designs  upon  the  lady  last  mentionod  • 
and  Mr.  Noggs,  who  was  a  genteel  person  to  ask,  because 
lie  had  been  a  gentleman  once.     Tliere  were  a'so  an  elderly 
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lady  from  the  back  parlouf,  and  one  more  younff  lady  who. 
next  10  the  collector,  perhap.  was  the  Rreat lion  o(  the>arty 
being  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical  fireman,   who  '^tni 

«  L  *u  .  P«n»0"»""*.  a»»d  had  H»e  greatest  turn  for  the 
stage  that  ever  was  known,  being  able  to  sing  and  recite 
ma  manner  that  brought  the  tearslnto  Mrs.  Ke.Twigs's  eVes! 
There  was  only  one  (Haw back  upon  the  pleasure  Sf  seeing 
such  Iricnds.  and  that  was,  that  the  lady  in  the  back 
parlour,  who  was  very  fat,  and  turned  of  sixty,  came  in  a 
low  book-musim  dress  and  short  kid  gloves,  which  >o 
exasperated  Mrs  Ken  wigs,  that  that  hidv  Assured  liS? 
sister  .n  private,  that  if  it  hadn't  happened  that  the  supper 
was  cooking  at  the  back  parlour  grate  at  that  moment. 
whlidraw"  ^  *''*''*'   requested  its  reprc-centative    to 

''My  dear,"  said  Mr.   Kenwigs,  "wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  begin  a  round  game  ?  •»  *"  "^  "'"**^ 

.r^^'^'^if  •  ,V  ^««J'.".'-et"'-ned  his  wife.  ••  I  am  surprised 
at  you.     Would  you  begin  without  my  uncle  ?  " 

I  forgot   the  collector,"  said  Kenwigs;  "oh.  no    that 
would  never  do."  *  '       '  "*•*' 

••He's  so  particular,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  turning  to  the 

^k^'m^""'"'*   '^^y-    "t>^atifwe   began   wilhoi"Vim    I 
should  be  out  of  his  will  for  ever."  ' 

"Deal  I"  cried  the  married  lad  v. 

"TnT?'.''^  "°  '^^^  "*"•'*'   ^"^  '^"  '^P^'^^  ^^'«-s.    Kenwigs; 
.!^,y^\  ?®  ^°°^  ^  creature  as  ever  breathed." 
riie  kindest-hearted  man  as  ever  was."  said  Kenwigs. 
It  goes   o  lus  heart.  I  believe,  to  be  forced  to  cut  the 

friend  fr.\  ""';•"  ^'^^Pf°P'«  don't  pay,"  observed  the  bachelor 
rnend,  intending  a  joke. 

ifyou  p°e?st'"'**'^  ^^''   ^'""^'^^  '°'"""'y'  """"^^  «'  ^''"'' 
'I  It  was  only  my  joke."  said  the  friend,  abashed. 

thin?*'°.T:    '^J°'"^l¥'--  Kenwigs,  "a joke  is  a  wery  good 

nng-a  wery  good  thmg-but  when  that  joke  is  made  at 

the  expense   of  Mrs.    Kenwigs's  feelings.   I    set   mv   fa?e 

Z-  li  ^i^^^  °*'"^  elewaled  siliwation.  and  not  of  hini- 
selt  Mrs.  Kenw.gs's  relation  is  a  public  man.  and  That 
he  knows.  Geo.jy:e.  and  that  he  can  bear  ;  but  putting  Mrs 
Kenwigs  out  o  the  question  (if  I  couid  put  M?s  Ke^nwiS 
out  of  the  question  on  such  an  occasion  as  this).  I  W  he 
Uaour  10  be  connected  with  the  collector  by  marriagS^and 
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I  cannot  allow  these  remarks  in  my "     Mr.  Kenwlijs 

was  going  to  say  "house,"  but  he  rounded  the  sentence 
with  ••apartments." 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  observations,  which  drew 
forth  evidences  of  acute  feeling  fron»  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and 
had  the  intended  effect  of  impressing  the  company  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  collector's  dlgiiiiy,  a  ring  was  heard 
at  the  bell. 

i<  il*^?*^**  '"'"•"  w'"spered  Mr.   K  nwigs,  greatly  excited. 
Morleena,  my  dear,  run  down  and  let  your  uncie  in,  and 
kiss  'urn  directly  you  get  the  door  open.     Hem  !     Let's  be 
talking." 

Adopting  Mr.  Kenwigs's  suggestion,  the  company  spoke 
very  loudly,  to  look  easy  and  unembarrassed  ;  and  almost  as 
soon  as  they  had  begun  to  do  so,  a  short  old  gentleman,  in 
drabs  and  gaiters,  witli  a  face  that  might  have  been  carved 
outof  hgnum-vitae,  for  anything  that  appeard  t  ■»  the  contrary, 
was  led  playfully  in  by  Miss  Morleena  Kenwi  :s,  regardin'ir 
whose  uncommon  Christian  name  it  may  be  liere  remarked 
that  it  had  been  invented  and  composed  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
previous  to  her  first  lying-in,  for  the  special  distinc- 
tion of  her  eldest  child,  in  case  it  should  prove  a 
daughter. 

•'Oh,  uncle,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you," said  Mrs.  Ken'vigs, 
kissmg  the  collector  atilectionatelv  on  both  cheeks.  '*  So 
glad  ! " 

••Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
collector,  returning  the  compliment. 

Now,  this  was  an  interesting  thing.  Here  was  a  collector 
of  water-rates,  without  his  book,  without  his  pen  and  ink, 
without  his  double-knock,  without  his  intimidation,  kissing 
—actually  kissl-ig—an  agreeable  female,  and  leaving  taxes, 
summonses,  notices  that  he  had  called,  or  announcements 
that  he  would  never  call  again  for  two  quarters'  due, 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how 
the  company  looked  on,  quite  ab^iorbed  in  the  sight,  and 
to  behold  the  nods  an  .  winks  with  which  they  expressed 
their  gratification  at  finding  so  much  humanity  in  a 
tax-gatherer. 

•*  Where  will  you  sic,  uncle?"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  in  the 
full  glow  of  family  pride,  which  the  appearance  ai  Ikt 
distmguished  relation  occasioned. 

••Anywheres,  my  dear,"  said  the  coIIeclM-;  "  I  am  not 
particular." 
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Not  particular !    What  a  meek  collector     If  hn  h»rl  h«.^n 

Sumwh  "'"  ^"'"  ^^''  P'«"'  ^»  ^^^^^^  hit?  bee'lfmorc 

-  ion!r  fHeISJ''h;>'-   '^^"^•K"'  ^dJressing  the  coUcctor, 
•ome  fr  ends  here,  sir,  are  very  anxious  lor  the  honour 

"^  ^'?"^  }'ou-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutler.  Mr.  Lillyvick:» 
••  Proud  to  know  you,  sir,"  .aid  Mr.  Cu  ler ;  -  I'Jc  heird 
of  you  very  often."  These  were  not  mere  words  of  cS5S 
mony ;  for  Mr.  Cutler  havinjf  krpt  house  in  Mr  Lil?yv1^K 
pansh,  had  heatd  of  him  very  often  indeed.  H  s  St^oa 
in  calhng  h.id  been  quite  cxt/aordinary.  attention 

George,  you  know,  I  think,  Mr.  Lillvvick  "  snid  K««- 
"'SV  i'.'fv  from  downstairs-Mr.  LinyvlclfMrSnewk; 
-;-Mr.  L.IIyvick.     Miss  Green-Mr.  Lillyvick.     Mr.  LHIv! 
vick-M.ss  Pelowlcer  tf  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drurv  Lane 
Very  «:,ad    to    make   two  public    charade  i  acqLWedi 

Mr«  T'*^'.'  "'^  "^^r*  .^'"  y°"  ^^'^  t»^«  counter"  ? »  ' 

Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  the  assistance  of  Newman  Noirw 

hildVn'  «r  Pfr^°^'"«^  ^^"^••y  "«•«  acts  of  kindSlsS  for^gj 
cmidren  at  all  times  and  seasons,  was  humoured  in  h  . 
request  to  be  taken  no  notice  of,  knd  was  meX  .SLkln 
about  ma  whisper  as  the  decayed  gentTema^rd/d  aftS 
was  desired  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gues  s  sat  down 
to  speculation,  while  Newman  himself,  Mr?.  KcnwT^s  a^d 

^:::^Ts:l'^r!iiili^  ^'-'--  Royai;Drui^ii::;irk"e3 

sl,ouId  be  fish  that  comes  to%  water^coK^^Jncr  the 
d.ar  old  gentleman  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  lonro! 
pnatmg  to  hunself  the  property  of  his  neiglbSSrs  wS?c?" 
on  the  contrary,  ho  abstracted  whenever  an  opportimh; 
presented  itself,  smiling  good-humcuredly  all  the  wWle  and 
maUmg  so  many  condescending  speeches  to  the  owI,p« 
hat  they  were  delighted  with  hi  i^iabmty?and  ZuJul 
E^cheTue":;^*;^'  ^*  ^"--'i  ^o  be  ChLceHor^of'?!^' 

>a^nl^Llfr\f,:^L°/.*~"^,!!'.^"d..*«-  administration  of 


served  :  at  sight  of  which,  the  worthy  Mr    liJIvvVi; 
-ted  a  great  u.any  wi.tids.ns,  and  pluckel ^'^„^U,X 
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Sidbi^iT"*"  <*•"»*»'  Md  Mtufaction  of  the  whole  body 

Very  well  and  very  fast  the  lupper  went  off;  no  more 
Mrioui  diflkrultles  occurring  than  tW  which  irow  from 
the  inceseant  demand  for  clean  knives  and  forks :  which 
made  poor  Mrs     Kenwiirs   wish,   more    than   onie,   that 

r':SMl°*'"''>'  •**''P*'**  ^^  P^'"<^P»«  of  «hools.  aid  r^ 
quired  that  every  guest  should  bring  his  own  knife  fork 
and  spoon  ;  which  dot  btles.  would  &  a  great  accommSd.: 
tion  m  many  cases,  and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to  the  lady 
and  gentleman  of  the  house,  especially  if  the  school  principle 
were  carr.rd  out  to  the  full  extent,  and  the  articles  w?re 
^  P  iLH,'  1  ""?"**■  of  delicacy,  not  be  taken  away  again. 
Everybody  having  eaten  everything,  the  table  was  clfared 
ma  most  alarming  hurry,  and  with  great  noise;  and  the 
S^nt  ^^^'•^^i'''*  "^yf  of  Newman  Noggs  glistened,  being 
arranged  m  order,  with  water  both  hot  and  cold,  the  part? 
composed  themselves  for  conviviality,  Mr.  Lillyvick  beine 
l^tioned  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  tiie  fireside,  and  the  four 
httle  Kenwi^ses  disposed  on  a  small  form  in  front  of  the 
company,  with  their  flaxen  tails  towards  them,  and  their 

rlrfL/^  ♦!  li.^"  arrangement  which  was  no  sooner 
perfected,  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  overpowered  by  ihe 
feelings  of  a  mother,  and  fell  upon  the  left  slioulder  of 
Mr.  Kenwigs,  dissolved  in  tears. 

II  They  are  so  beautiful.*'  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  sobbing. 
•  Oh   dear,"  said  all  the  ladies.  "  so  they  Iri  !     It's^ery 
natural  you  should  feel  proud  of  that ;  but  don»t  give  way! 

••I  can-not  help  it  and  it  don't  signify."  sobbed  Mrs. 
b^auUfull'"  ^^       ^°°   beautiful  to  live,  much  too 

On  hearing  this  alarming  presentiment  of  their  beinc- 
doomed  to  an  early  death  in  the  flower  of  their  infancy,  all 
four  httle  girls  raised  a  hideous  cry,  and,  burying  their 
heads  in  the.r  mother's  lap  simultaneously,  scream.^  until 
the  eight  flaxen  tails  vibrated  again;  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
meanwhile  clasping  them  alternately  to  her  bosom,  with 
attitudes  expressive  of  distraction,  which  Miss  Petowker 
herself  might  have  copied. 

At^  length  the  anxious  mother  permitted  herself  to  be 
soothed  into  a  more  tranquil  slate,  and  the  little  Ken- 
wigses,  bcin<  also  composed,  were  distributed  anions  the 
company,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs  being 
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•ng  that  they  would  live  for*^^.«J^  ""^**'**  '"  prophesy, 
there  w-  no^occ.  Jon  .f  in  for  iS'r.'^K"^  >?""•  ""^  ^^it 
herwif :  which  in  Rood  tru  h  there  H J  f^*"?^*^'  ^  ^'•»'••• 
the  lovclinoM  of  the  childrei  bv  o«  .^  "°^  '^PP^*''  **»  »>•  ? 
apprehensions.  ^^'^'oren  by  no  means  justifying  her 

"This    day   eiffht    year.*»  said    Mr     v 
pause.     ••Dearnre~ahr  Kenwij^s,    after  a 

'•  I  r™ '^,  "°*'"  "^^^^  «*verybody. 
1  remember  mv  nl^m  »»  ..:^   »v      r  ... 

very  afternoon,  when^sh/firs,  7ckLwT,?'''r,  ''f'  °"  ''■«' 
. _par.!a.Uy  for  Ke„„i„.  'I  ^^,:',"h?^!"ig:•'i;!;«,7t;r 

h.sa^rh7ovriii.r'l'C5- i;"'rr-  ,;*■^•>''-.• 
^lOtherJ  and  instantly  fans  ,^,VosL..•■ -••  "'"  ''•'' 
^^A^.e„era,  exc.a.a^ion  V^'^^^^^Z^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

re.X"K  S;r"L^^°';iV;,  r-«^  Mr.  ^'-"^vick. 
excuse  my  saying,  in  the  prfsence  of  f/^""V^'  ^'" 
was  a  very   great  objection  to  him  IT""^"'  ^''''•^  ^^'^^^ 

I>e  was  beneath  tl,e  fam  ^y  and  rn„u  '^  ^'^""d  ^'^^t 
remember,  Kenwigs^"       ^'  "^""'"^  disgrace  it.     You 

aJ  doubt,  what  a  Ingh  familJ  M '""^^„f -'^  P''^^^^.  b«yond 

"  I  shared  in  that  feeling  '^s^idM^rMl^'.''r'"«  °^- 
't  was  natural ;  perhaps  it^wasn'f"       ^'"^^"'^  '  "  Perhaps 

Lillyv^rk-i^  sTa^tloTtfrXc^^rwa"^"'  '"  °-  °f  Mr. 
but  highly  praiseworthy.   ^^'J'*^''^"    «^«s    not    only   natural, 

1  came  round  to  him  in  time  '»  said  f  ;ii     •  , 

"'ne,    said  Lillyvick.     "After 
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they  were  married,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was 
one  of  tl,e  first  to  say  that  Ken  wigs  must  be  taken  notice 
of.  The  family  dtd  take  notice  of  him  in  consequence, 
and  on  my  representation  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say-and 
Z^nilu  '•'*^^-*''^t  have  always  fou-nd  him  a  very  honest, 
sTakelS;''"^'^  respectable  .sort  of  man.     K.nwigs.' 

;•  I  am  proud  to  do  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwies. 

«  A     ^^  ;♦  Kenwi^s,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lillyvicic. 
A  very  happy  life  I  have  led  with  your  niece,  sir."  said 
Ken  wigs.  »     •»     ««*« 

"  ^*t'^'j"i?  '^rX?.  ^^.^"  yo"''  own  fault  if  you  had  not,  sir." 
remarked  Mr.  Lillyvick.  '       ' 

„'' J^°fc"^  'h?-'''^^"'"  *^5'*'^  h^**  '"°''^^'''  at  this  crisis, 
much  affected,  "  kiss  your  dear  uncle  I " 

nfi!?/  {'mT^  '^1^'  "^'^  *^  ^''^  '^^'^  requested,  and  the  three 
other  httle  girls  were  successively  hoisted  up  to  the 
collectors  countenance,  and  subjected  to  the  same  process, 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  on  them  by  the  majority  of 
those  present.  ^  •'      ^ 

"Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Ken  wigs,  "said  Miss  Petowker,  "while 
Mr.   Noggs  IS  making  that  punch  to  drink  happy  returns 

Mr.  Lilly  Vic?./'  ^°  ^^''°''^^'  ^^^^  ^*^""  *^^"""  ^^^^°^^ 

"No,   no,    my  dear,"  replied   Mrs.   Kenwigs,    "it  will 
only  worry  my  uncle."  ^ 

«v^'  c«n't  worry  him,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Petowker. 

Yo^  w'lll  be  very  much  pleased,  won't  you,  sir  ?  " 

at  tl^puncS  mixe"  '  ''""'"  "P"^'  ^^'^  ^°"^^^°'-'  ^'^^'"^ 

Morleena  shall  do  the  sirps.  if  uncle  can  persuade  Misi 
Petowker  to  recte  us  the  '  BioodHdrlnker's  Burial,' 
afterwards."  ""»•«•, 

f. Jof fi  ^""^  "*  ^r«.^^  clappln,r  of  liands  and  sUmping  of 
W  hli"'  P'-opos.t.on  ;  the  subject  whereof  gently  inclPned 
.'Von  r'^'^i^'"*^^  .n  acknowledgrment  oAhe  reception. 
T  A-  7?    i  "°'^'     ^^'A  ^''^  Pciowker  reproachfully,  "that 
I  dislike  domg  anything  profewional  in  private  parties." 

Oh,  but  not  here!"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.'  "We  are 
all  so  very  friendly  and  pleasant,  that  you  might  as  well 
he  going  through  it  in  your  own  room ;  besides,  the 
occasion "  ' 

"1     can't    resist    that,"    interrupted     Miss     Petowker, 
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whch  this  was  ti.e  pre^^pH'S  n''!'""'!!'  '^"'^^'^^n  l'>e.»:  c^' 
to  I'ave  a  little  p4^h'^  on  bo?h  ^IA  ^"\  ^'''^>^  ''^^  «-t.  ej 
'"ore    natural.       The    coZanv    h^^^'  ^?^''^"^«  '^  looked 
Petovvker  hu.uined  a  tune    Snd\f  '7'^'    "  '     '"^'^dv.     Mi.s 
l>avu,g   previously   had    the   si.   o'  '"."''  ^^'^^*^^  ^*  ^''"'ce ; 
With  as  much  cJe  as  if  she  xve^    °  ni"''      .'°''  '^''^^"^^'^ 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  fiL^ure    con    'f  ^"  '^'^  ^ight-ropo 
of  work  for  the  arms    and  u?c   ^^'"P"^""J,'  a  ,>reat  deal 
applause.  "'^'  ''"'^  ''^^  received  with  unbounded 

blulhh 4r^^?^^^^;;|; -n  c,n^.  said  Miss  Petowker, 
ll'e  opera  instantly  '"  ""'  ^'''*^'  ^  ^^'<^"'d  '^ave  her  out  at 

railing?'^  ""      '"I--'    Wi-   Petowker;    ..„o,  of  I.er 

"Oh,  no,"  leDlIed  \f,-c    v 
what   she  is   nZ^J^;-^'Sf[':^-^  '^  she  .^rew  up 
marquises."  ^   ^"""^  "^   "»e  young   dukes   ajid 

;;Vy^^rigIU/.,aid  the  collector. 

P^^^"'^^^^:'^  "^^  ^^-  took  a  proper 

Iookinr^t1,erlSand^^'    "^   '''^'''  -'^   M-.    Kenwi^s. 

rule/t^t  surj:f^^;;^^|:-/^towker>..,  may  be  no 
or  unpleasantness  of  thai  sor"»^  '  ^°""^  ^">^  inconvenience 

the  ^.^^::!^^  Stl'-fr"^"^;^'  --^  ^^-^  sealed 
"Jto   serious   consideaU^,  '^'^^^^t  ^["^'^  take  ,he  subject 
Mjss    Petowker    was    en    ea.ed    to     h"^-   '*^?^^'^^    "P^n, 
dnnker's    Burial";    to   whicl     end     H    P"    '^'^    "Blood! 
down  her  back  hair    «n  i    f    •   ^'    ^hat    young    ladv  lof 
.other  end  of  theToor'wu'tlfe  7  !'T  P^/'^-n  ff  the 
ma  corner,   to  rush  out  at    he  cu^"' ''''"■/* '""^   Po^^ed 
and   catcli   her  in   his  arnit  „  i,         t       \?  ^^^^Ii  expire  " 
^vent  through  the  pe.ior    '  „ce  "inf  '  "^'"'^  f^''"'S  mad. 
•■"Id  to  the  great  terror  nfN.-.\.*'''traordinarv  spirit 
«1I  but  frighfe,iei  huriL       '"  ''''^'  ^^^^^^^s.s,  who  ^'el  * 
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The  ecstasies  consequent  upon  the  effort  had  not  yet 
subsided,  and  Newman  (who  had  not  been  thoroughly 
sober  at  so  late  an  hour  for  a  long,  long  time)  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  put  in  a  word  of  announcement  that  the 
punch  was  ready,  when  a  hasty  knock  was  heard  at  the 
room  door,  wliicli  elicited  a  shriek  from  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
who  immediately  divined  that  the  babv  had  fallen  out  of 
bed. 

"Who  is  that?"  demanded  Mr.  Kenwigs  sharply. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  it's  onlv  me,"  said  Crowl,  looking 
u:.  m  his  nightcap.  "The  baby  is  very  coniforlable,  for 
1  peeped  into  the  room  as  I  came  down,  and  it's  fast 
asleep,  and  so  is  the  girl  ;  and  I  don't  think  the  candle 
wiM  set  fire  to  the  bed-curtain,  unless  a  draught  was 
to  get  into  the  room.     It's  Mr.  Nog«<js  that's  wanted." 

"  Me  I  "  cried  Newman,  much  astonished. 

"Why,  it  is  a  queer  hour,  isn't  it?"  replied  Crowl,  who 
was  not  best  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  fiie ; 
"and  they  are  queer-looking  people,  too,  all  covered 
with  rain  and  mud.     Shall  I  tell  them  to  go  away  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Newman,  rising.      "  People?     How  many?  " 

"  Two,"  rejoined  Crowl. 

"  Want  me  ?     By  name  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

"By  name,"  replied  Crowl.  "Mr.  Newman  Not-  i. 
as  pat  as  need  be  " 

Newman  reflected  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  hurried 
away,  muttering  that  he  would  be  back  directly.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word;  for,  in  an  exceeciinjriy  short  lime, 
he  burst  into  the  room,  and  seizing,  without  a  word  of 
apology  or  explanation,  a  lighted  candle  and  tumbler  of 
hot  punch  from  the  table,  darted  away  like  a  madman. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  him  I"  exclaimed 
Crowl,  throwing  the  door  open.  "  Hark  I  Is  there  any 
noise  above  ?  " 

The  guests  rose  in  great  confusion,  and,  looking  in  each 
other's  faces  with  much  perplexity  and  some  fear,  stretched 
their  necks  forward  and  listened  attentively. 
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ACQUAINTS    THE    READER   W,TH    THE    CAT-'-. 

THE    IXTERRUPTIOX    I,FSCR,bId     ,v^         '"'''    ^"^^'^^   OF 

snatched  from  tlie  tahlc«  of  Mr  IC  •  ^°  ""ceremoniously 
;  ;e  very  grasp  of  the  U(e..ra\e  co"S''  '"f  '"^'^^  '  ^''^'^ 
the  contents  of  the  tumbler    , it,!.  ^"'''  ""'^^  was  eye  in  jr 

abstraction,  whh  livdy  mkd  s  of  nl'"'"'  °^'^.^  tmexplected 
countenance.     He  bore  \Z  l!^         pleasure   visible   in   his 

garret,  where,  fooIsoTe  anrn'earlTl^  \''  ^''^  °-"  t>«ck 
sat  Nicholas  and  Smike  at  nZl  !i  ^^  f^'tiguing  travel 
J"«  toil ;  both  perfectly  won  Lt  h  'T-  ^"^  P^^^"^'  ^ 
protracted  exertion.       ^  °"'  ^^  ^''«"'  unwonted  and 

rorce:^^       Z77r  :;;e%ri^af  °';^'  -'^'^  ^-^^e 

boihng  as  t  wa-  •  .  ..H  i,:'  ^?  ^'  ^  breath,  nearlv 
down  the  throat  or  Sn  fke  *  vl^o^'n'ei^  Pr*"-  ^'^^  '"-"-•S 
tbingr  stronger  than  ape^enV  mJ!f  ^^  ''?'''"^  ^'^^t^d  any- 
exhibited  various  odd  m,n7tl. Lr  '''''' '-^  '"  *^'^  ^^'^ole  life 
during  the  passage  of  thXuor  in"'  °  •'"''.P'''''^  «"d  deh'gh t 
up  h.s  eyes  -ostlmphatlcaS  ^^1  t^s'a.r^'  "^'  ^"^"^^ 
Vou  are  wet  through  "  ^aid  mJ!.  "*''  ^°"^- 

'"rn  well,  i„  my  Se°  r^ned'v-^r'l  «  «"'  «rve  n,y 
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brightened  up  affain,  and  went  about  making  such  arrangc- 
mei;ts  as  were  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  his  visitors, 
with  extf.me  alacrity. 

These  were  simple  enough,  poor  Newmnn*s  means 
halting  at  a  very  considerable  distance  short  of  his  inclina- 
tions ;  but»  slight  as  they  were,  they  were  not  made  with- 
out much  hustling  and  running  about.  As  Nicholas  had 
husbanded  his  scanty  stock  of  inonoy  so  well  that  it  was 
not  yet  quite  expended,  a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  with 
some  cold  beef  from  the  cook's  shop,  was  soon  placed  upon 
the  table  ;  and  these  viands  being  flanked  by  a  bottle  of 
spirits  and  a  pot  of  porter,  there  was  no  ground  for 
apprehension  on  the  score  of  hunger  and  thirst,  at  all 
events.  Such  preparations  as  Newman  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  for  the  accommodation  of  his  guests  during  the 
night,  occupied  no  very  great  time  in  completing  ;  and  as 
he  ad  insisted,  ps  an  express  preliminary,  that  Nicholas 
should  change  his  clothes,  and  that  Smike  should  invest 
himself  in  his  solitary  coat  (which  no  entreaties  would 
dissuade  him  from  stripping  off  for  the  purpose),  the 
travellers  partook  of  tlieir  frugal  fare,  with  more  satisfaction 
than  one  of  them  at  least  had  derived  from  many  a  bettec 
meal. 

They  then  drew  near  the  fire,  which  Newman  Noggs  had 
made  up  as  well  as  ho  could,  after  the  inroads  of  Crowl 
upon  the  fuel  ;  and  Nicholas,  who  had  hitherto  been 
restrained  by  the  extreme  anxiety  of  his  friend  that  he 
should  refresh  himself  after  his  journey,  now  pressed  him 
with  earnest  questions  concerning  his  mother  and  sister. 

'•Well,*'  replied  Newman,  with  his  accustomed  taci- 
turnity; "both  well.** 

••  They  are  living  in  the  city  still  ?  '*  inquired  Nicholas. 

**  They  are,**  said  Newman. 

••And  my  sister,"  added  Nicholas.  "Is  she  still 
engaged  in  th«  business  which  she  wrote  to  tell  me  she 
thought  she  should  like    o  much  ?  '* 

Newman  opened  his  jyes  rather  wider  than  usual,  but 
merely  replied  by  a  gasp,  which,  according  to  the  action 
of  the  head  that  accompanied  it,  was  interpreted  by  his 
friends  as  meaning  yes  or  no.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
pantomime  consisted  of  a  nod,  and  not  a  shake  ;  so  Nicholas 
took  the  answer  aa  a  favoiirable  one. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,"  said  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  on 
Newman's  shoulder.     '  Before  1  would  make  an  effort  to 
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nojhing  on,,  and-finfllyLei  h  seveTon'v"',  T'^  ■?"''"-• 
griiii  and  giiaslly  stare  ^         "  Nicholas  wilh  a 

malice  can  have  s^c.Sd  WhJ  ^i'  '  m  ''"">'  ^°^^*  '^^^ 
from  me?  I  must  "know  it  soo.L  °"'?  ^'^^  "°""^»>  't 
purpose  can  be  gained  by  Trifling  S  th".  ""'1^ '  V"^  ^'^«' 
nimutes  when  half  the  time  wouirDutin."^'^''^"  ^''^  ?  ^*^^ 
al   that  has  occurred  ?    Tell  me  at  o^nceTav  .P°"^"'°"  o^ 

To-morrow   mornino-  "  .jaiH    vl        ^  ^*    . 
morrow."  "rnmg,     said   Newman;    "hear   it   to- 

"  What  purpose  would  that  answer  ?  »  ur^.^  v  i    , 

patiently.  "'?.stp^  "ExlZred  aTf^r"   f''''"'"'    -" 
no  common  need  of  rest   I  cannot  I         '  ""''■  ^'anding  i„ 

hesitm'ngf  '  ''""""  '^"  y""  everytl^ng...  said  Newman, 

rest ;  for  {(  the  scene  we?e  acted  over  T"  "",'  ''™^''  ""y 
no  other  part  lla„  I  have  taken^  LT'I'  '  ""'''  '"ke 
quences  may  accrue  to  myself  from  !,  ?^  i  »''«"««'■  "nse- 
dome  as  1  have  done-neV'r.  ifTstane  or  I"'"'"  "^''' 
quence.  What  is  a  little  Mveriv  ^  «•  "^^  '"  '=°"*«- 
disgrace  of  the  basest  anrf  ml.  ^i'  '""•^rinK,  to  the 
■ell  you,  if  I  had  .  ood  Sy  trmlv'andT"  ."r".*"  '  I 
have  hated  myself,  and  niwited  thi  ^^  ,  P^'^'^J)'.  •  should 

'"vVltf  Ir  •     ^"t  •>'«*  l"aned'scou,:^^e"?"  °'  "'"^  "-» 

adjured,   Mr.  No.4s  took   fro      =        f^  P"^^'"e-     Thus 
paper,  which  appeared  to  ha«h  "'''  ','■""''  ««'■««  of 

lu|s.e,-   and  af,^?  sundry  extraoX'-'rvdi''' •"'"  '■?  ^reat 
reluctance,  delivered  him^self  1^1^  follTvvh!g?e"rms.''''"'  "' 
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'  My    dear    young    n,aii,  you   muslti  t  jjive   way  lo 

Tins  sort  of  ihin^'  will  never  do,  you  know.  As  to  fretting 
on  in  the  world,  if  ^ou  take  everybody's  p.irt  that's  ill- 
treated Damn  it,   I  am  proud   to  hear   of  it:   and 

would  have  done  it  myself  I" 

Newman  accompanied  this  very  unusual  outbreak  with 
a  violent  blow  upon  the  table,  as  if,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  he  had  mistaken  it  for  the  chest  or  ribs  of  Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers.  Having,  by  this  open  declaration  of 
his  feelings,  quite  precluded  himself  from  offering  Nicholas 
any  cautious  worldly  advice  (which  had  been  his  first 
intention),  Mr.  Noggs  went  straight  to  the  point. 

••The  day  before  yesterday,"  said  Newman,  "your  uncle 
received  this  letter.  I  took  a  hasty  copy  of  it  while  he 
was  out.     Shall  I  read  it  ?  " 

•'If  you  please,"  replied  Nicholas.  Newman  Noggs 
accordingly  read  as  follows  : — 

"DoTHKnovs  Hall, 
"  Thursday  Morning. 

.  "  S»R.— Mv  pa  requests  me  to  write  to  vou,  the  doctors  con- 
.siderms:  it  «l<>ubtful  whether  he  will  ever  recuvver  the  use  of 
his  less  which  prevents  his  holding-  a  pen. 

•♦  We  are  in  a  state  of  r.jind  beyond  everything,  and  my  pa 
IS  one  mask  of  brooses  both  blue  and  green  likewise  two 
forms  are  stccpled  in  his  Gear.  We  were  kimpelled  to  have 
him  carried  down  into  the  kitchen  where  he  now  lays.  You 
will  judge  from  this  that  he  has  been  brought  very  low. 

"When  your  nevew  that  you  recommended  for  a  teacher 
had  done  this  to  my  pa  and  jumped  upon  his  body  with  his 
feet  and  also  langwedge  which  I  will  not  pollewt  my  pen  with 
describing,  he  assaulted  my  ma  with  dreadful  violence,  dashed 
her  to  the  earth,  and  drove  her  back  comb  several  inches  into 
her  head.  A  very  little  more  and  it  must  have  entered  her 
skull.  We  have  a  medical  certifikel  that  if  it  had,  the  tortershell 
would  have  affected  the  brain. 

"Me  and  my  brother  were  thtn  the  victims  of  his  feurv 
since  which  we  have  suffered  very  much  which  leads  us  to  the 
arrowing  belief  that  we  have  received  some  injury  in  our  insides 
especially  as  no  marks  of  violence  are  visible  externally.  I  am 
screaming  out  loud  all  the  time  I  write  and  so  is  my  brother 
which  takes  off  my  attention  rather,  and  I  hope  will  excuse 
mistakes. 

••The  monster  having  sasiated  his  thirst  for  blood  ran  away 
taking  with  him  a  boy  of  desperate  caracter  that  he  had  excited 
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l«  the  thief  aJid  a,«,:^*„n,  ^^^ff  ""•"■»'.  ^"S  .l..*vo„"  i 


bcrorc   lon.4r    whirl,    will    save    .  «   f    ^i  ,  "'  '"  **"'*«  t«^  be  liui.sf 

"I  remain 

•'  Voiirs  and  cetrer 

^.^— I  p.ty  h..s  i.t,nurance  and  despise  him." 

choicrt;i",;i^,  1S.^tS^t^°  ^'^^  -<^-^  of  this 
folded  it  ^up.  ^azed  u?th  I  kid  oT^'"?  ^"^^^'  «  '« 
boy,  of  desperate  character  Therein^'"'!''' "I  P'^^  «t  'he 
having  „o  more  distinct  perceD?!^^^^^^  ^°  !    ^^M 

than  that  he  had  been  life  u?fl°»"  ""^  ^^^  "''^"er  in  hand 

trouble    and    falsehood     upo^  N  chT  '""'^  °^  ^^^«P'"^ 

I  es,    said  Nichol'i«    •• »«  /"•   u       «-. 
knows  me  would  b.li;^;  the  s^oiv'of  .?"^'^    ^"^^^^^y  ^ho 
suit   the   purpose,    or    ^ratftV  ?hi   i    ^^e /mg: ;  but  it  may 
N.cklebytofeijjn'tc       ^      Z  i^""   hatred,    of  Mr.    R,,|pj^ 
to  him,  but  to  mysel         '      I'tt'u''''''     »^  's  due^To 
"moreover,   I   l,av4  a    .  ,r  two  1''^^^'^*^  ^'""^^  ;  and 

which  wiJl  not  keep  .  "*°  ^'^  exchange  with   hini 

,;  They  must."  said  x\ewmap 
^^P^^^l^i:^  ^^^^^i'^^^^^  Nicholas  firmly,  as 

^efore'rjs  hnVtu^t' Vu'^^^    N^-an     planting    himself 
He  IS  away  Irom  town.     He   u1      n   .   i^\'^  "'^^   there, 
days;  and  I  know  that  letter  w/i  no?  k  ^^  ^""'^  ^°'-  ^^ree 
he  returns. »'  "^'^  ^"'  "ot  be  answered  before 

violently,  and  pa"c^L°th./.I'i^*'"    "^^^^'^    Nicholas,    chafinrr 

•*  Quite."  re^Tned^  N  wnnn"  '^^iJ^  T']  '"-P'^  strid^s^^ 

when  he  was 'called  aw  v       W,   ."^  ^'^^   hardly  read  it 

nobody  but  himself  and  us^'  ''''"'^"^*  ^«  k'lown   to 
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"Are  you  certain?"  demanded  Nicholas  precipitately; 
"not  even  to   my  mother  or  uister  ?     If  I   thoujjht  that 

they I  will   go  there— I   must  see  them.     Which   is 

the  way  ?     Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Now,  be  advised  by  me,"  said  Newman,  speaking  for 
the  moment,  in  his  earnestness,  like  any  other  man — 
•*  make  no  efTort  to  see  even  them  till  he  comes  home.  I 
know  the  man.  Do  not  seem  to  have  been  tampering 
with  anybody.  When  he  returns,  go  straight  to  him, 
and  speak  as  boldly  as  you  like.  Guessing  at  the  real 
truth,  he  knows  it  as  well  as  you  or  I.  Trust  him  for 
that." 

"You  mean  well  to  me,  and  should  know  him  better 
than  I  can,"  replied  Nicholas,  after  some  consideration. 
"Well;  let  it  be  so." 

^  Newman,  who  had  stood  during  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion with  his  back  planted  against  the  door,  ready  to 
oppose  any  egress  from  the  apartment  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, resumed  his  seat  with  much  i,..iisfaction ;  and  as 
the  water  in  the  kettle  was  by  this  time  boiling,  made  a 
glassful  of  spirits  and  water  for  Nicholas,  and  a  cracked 
mugful  for  the  joint  accommodation  of  himself  and  Smike, 
of  which  the  two  partook  in  ^reat  harmony,  while  Nicholas, 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  remained  buried  in 
melancholy  meditation. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  below  stairs,  after  listening 
attentively  and  not  hearing'  any  noise  which  would  justify 
them  in  interfering  for  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity, 
returned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Kenwigses,  and  employed 
themselves  in  hazarding  a  great  variety  of  conjectures 
relative  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Noggs's  sudden  disappearance 
and  detention. 

"  Lc  ,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs.  "  Suppose 
it  should  be  an  express  sent  up  to  say  that  his  property 
has  all  come  back  again  1 " 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs;  "it's  not  impossible. 
Perhaps,  in  that  case,  we'd  better  send  up  and  ask  if  he 
won't  take  a  liitle  more  punch." 

"Kenwigs!"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  in  a  loud  voice,  "I'm 
surprised  at  you." 

"What's  the  matter,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with 
becoining  submission  to  the  collector  of  water-rates. 

"Making  such  a  remark  as  that,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Lillyvick  angrily.      "He  has  had  punch  already,  has  he 
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SS;^?iLi^^;;:;;:;;;-y,;'^;^^^  ;„...  punch  wa.  cut 

company;   .candaIous7peSiv  ^o' V;'"'*'^'^^^^        '»  »'"'» 
the  custom  lo  alJow  such  u. in. 1/  .*'^'»".'^^'^.^"»-      It   in..y  be 
tlie  kind  of  bHuZur  ;U  rv^%'"  «'^'^  '•""«'*.  »>"'  it'^iot 
?nd  so  I  don't  ".ind  te  ?.  j^  ;"„,^1^^,';;::^J" '^r  d^ 
'  is  a  jflass  of  punch  before  him    .!      i  •  V^•     ^  Jf^'"«'tMnan 
to  set  his  Jips,'  when  aSe.  i ; Mwl    '''"^''  ''^  '^  J"^'  ^'^^^^'t 
that  jjlass  of  punch,  wiUou    f  L-.T''*    '"^''^^^^<i  collars 
your  le'ave/  aid  carries     ?.»      ,    "^"'^  J'''^""  '**'»ve.'  or  'by 

may  be  goid  n,Ln^rsl^  da?,?  ".'ttf  T''\  ^^'4'-  "J''*- 
stand  it,  that's  all ;  and  w  h  i^  ^^  "1";^"^  '  *^''"  ^  under- 
do. IC,  my  xvay Vo  sol?-  ;  v'  '""T'  i  '^'"''^  *^^'-«  ''^  1  "t-ver 
my  mind;  «nd1[you''do1^t  feTt"h{  ^'"^''*^^'''  ^"^  »'-^  » 
for  K'o.ns:  lo  bed  and  1  can  lind  m  ^'"'^  ""f  '■^*^'"'«'' '»'"« 
'naldn^r  it  later.  •»  '""^  "^>'  ^^'^y  home  without 

su^r:;^^:^^,^;;^-^  e^tl     T^  ..d  sat 

and  had  now  fairly  burst  ouf  Thl  ^'  *°''  *°'"*^  "'inutos. 
relation~the  unniarrled  undcl  J.i  1.^^"' .'"f.'-'I^e  rich 
make  Morleena  an  heiress  In^Ti  ""^  '^  '"  '"'^  Power  to 
vas  olTended.  Gracious  Pn!  ^'''*,  ''^'"^  ^^^^  *  legatee- 
••  I  am  very  sorrvrsir-'^aki'M  '"^'^  ^^'^  ''^'^  ^«^"d  I 
"Don't  tell  me  vouV^  «^    ^n  ^^''"^^K^  humbly. 

with  much  shapnt^r   '.yo7':."';?T*^   M'*-    LMIyviclc, 
tlien."  *      "•         ^°'^  *''»""I<i  have  prevented  it 

cra^lK    '°7r4;Y^o3r"'::t  r'r'   ^^  V-   ^o--tic' 
stanng  vaca.itly  at  li.e  collec  nr  *"■  '""'"'^  ^^'''^^  open, 

the  other  RuJts  were  scaS'L^'^ 
great  man's  irritation       Mr    kp'^'?  overpowered    by  the 

in  such  matters,  onlj"  fa„„ei  U.e  fl'.m'    '^^   ^^'"^'  ^'^''^"' 
extmgL'sh  it.  ^  '•^nuea  tiie  flame  in  attejnotin^f  to 

Morleena.  child,  gi«  ,„«  „,;h!;,'*!.^ '     ^""^  "'«  "Hector. 

Miss  p;.o*':'i::,  7:^ir;::;tJ:ti  '-"v^*'  ^"•"  -'^p^-j 

Bui  still   Mr    I  i  ,  I'J      '  ■"■" '"^'""f-'  smile, 
-on  Of  Which  de.nu,.d.   U^^'k.^  t/rt  [Ij-^.^ 
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chair,  with  a  cry  ihat  inighi  have  softened  a  water-butt, 
not  to  »ay  a  water-collector;  while  the  lour  little  girls 
(privately  instructed  to  that  effect)  clasped  their  uncle's 
drab  shorts  in  their  arms,  and  prayed  him  in  imperfect 
Enuflish  to  remain. 

••Whv  should  I  stop  here,  my  dears?"  saM  Mr. 
Lillyvick  ;  ♦'  I'm  not  waiitt-d  here." 

"Oil,  do  not  spealc  so  cruelly,  uncle,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
K<!n\vijjs  *•  unless  you  wish  to  kill' me." 

'•  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some  people  were  to  say  I  did," 
i-eplied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  glancinif  angrily  at  Kenwigs.  "Out 
of  temper  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  look  so  at  my  husband  " 
cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs  ;  "  it's  so  dn-adful  in  families.     Oh  I" 

"  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Kenwigs,  "  I  hopi ,  for  the  sake  of 
your  niece,  that  you  won't  object  to  be  reconciled." 

The  collector's  features  relaxed,  as  the  company  added 
their  entreaties  to  those  of  his  nephew-in-law.  He  gave  up 
his  hat,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"There,  Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick  ;  "  and  let  me  tell 
you,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  you  how  much  out  of 
temper  I  was,  that  if  I  had  gone  away  without  another 
word,  it  would  have  made  no  diffennce  respecting  that 
pound  or  two  which  I  shall  leave  among  your  children 
when  I  die." 

"  Morleena  Kenwigs,"  cried  !ier  mother,  in  a  torrent  of 
affection,  "go  down  upon  your  knees  to  your  dear  uncle 
and  beg  him  to  love  you  all  his  life  thro  igh,  for  he's  more 
a  angel  than  a  man,  and  I've  alwayc  said  so." 

Miss  Morleena  approaching  to  do  homage,  in  compliance 
with  this  injunction,  was  summarily  caught  up  and  kissed 
by  Mr.  Lillyvick ;  and  thereupon  Mrs.  Kenwigs  darted 
forward  and  kissed  the  collector,  and  an  irrepressible 
murmur  of  applause  broke  from  the  company  who  had 
witnessed  his  magnanimity. 

The  worthy  gentleman  then  became  ;e  more  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  society ;  being  again  reinstated  in  his  old 
post  of  lion,  from  which  high  station  the  temporary  dis- 
traction of  their  thoughts  had  .or  a  moment  dispossessed 
him.  Quadruped  lions  are  said  to  be  savage  only  when 
they  are  hungry ;  biped  lions  are  rarely  sulky  longer  than 
when  their  appetite  for  distinction  remains  unappeased 
Mr.  Lillyvick  stood  higher  than  ever ;  for  he  had  shown 
his    power;     hinted    at    his    property    and    testamentary 
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house  now  «oi„,-  o„  'ulrT.^  y.U    1'^^^^''!'  '"  ""' 

are.  have  run  .way  ?ro,n  rneXr^""'"''*'  ""'O""-  ''->■ 

VMiat    m.ikes    VOU     think    ilm*        •    ;>••     . 
collec.or.  who  seemed    by  a  fnr  f  '    'i"^      ^^n,n,vied   the 
be.n  chosen  and  eKcled  momhnio  .  o  H,"'""'''''«^'  ^°  '''''^'^' 
have  no  rr;.s„„  to  suppose  Z^^^^^  "You 

anywhere   without    pavW     uJ  r'r     ''*''!  •"""  '''^'^y  ^^°'" 
hope?"  Pa>'"g    the   rates  and    taxes    due,     I 

onfer\''X\r,'';;.:,  J3-'^,;[i -- con  was  about  to 

taxos.  uncler  any  ?  rcun  sS.  Payment  of  rales  or 

a  timely  whi>p7r  VorK'Zf-  '  """.  ''*'  ^«''  checked  by 
winks  from  ^\Ls  K  "w^?;  ^'"^  'T''^^  "-^ns  and 
him.  *^"     '^'"ch     providentially     stonn^d 


a 


t  nSu':  £or '::;;,::??  .s:''^^''  -'-  ^^^  ^^-n  ns  eni.!. 

is.   that  they  have    ,een    i  L"  '"'^''^'-^''^  main--, he  ...  "r 
disturbed  me  In  mv  room         .'"^  ,''°  '°"^''  ''''^^    ''^*v  ou.to 

word  here":,,:  a\rd""the"rl  ^VnS^aU '^ /"^' H  ''^'^'^ 
seemed  to  reler  to  their  havim'r  hi    i  r      ''''•"'''  C'^rtainly 
other.     I  don't  wisl  To  ahr'     ^fr«    i^'  '^'°'?'  '°"^^  P'«ce  or 
they  haven't  come  from  anv^nH  '      Ke„w.p;  but  I  hope 
away  a  fever  or  some  unnVJ  'hospital,  a.id  bron-^t 

mi^ht  bo  ca.ci^^r  ti:nil;^;:'':"^^  ^^  *'-^  -^^  -i^^ch 

WIS.   Kciiwijxs  was  so  overpowered  hv  fi,;^ 
like  a  stale  Ti^Lnl":  '"  "  ^  '°  ''T"  '"  '"  ""•"'"■•B 
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tears  which  coursed  down  her  face  were  the  results  of 
feeluigs  or  sal-volatile. 

The  ladies  having^  expressed  their  sympathy,  singly  and 
separately,  fell,  according  to  custom,  into  a  little  chorus 
of  soothing  expressions,  among  which,  si'ch  condolences 
as  ••  Poor  dear  1" — *•  I  should  ieel  just  ihe  same,  if  I  was 
her" — "To  be  sure,  it's  a  very  trying  thing" — and 
"  Nobody  but  a  mother  knows  what  a  mother's  feelings 
is,"  were  among  the  most  prominent,  and  most  frequently 
repeated.  In  short,  the  opinion  of  the  company  was  so 
clearly  manifested,  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  was  on  the  point 
of  repairing  to  Mr.  Noggs's  room,  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion, and  had  indeed  swallowed  a  preparatory  glass  of 
punch,  with  great  inflexibility  and  steadiness  of  purpose, 
when  the  attention  of  all  present  was  diverted  by  a  new 
and  terrible  surprise. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  pouring  forth 
of  a  rapid  succession  of  the  shrillest  and  most  piercing 
screams  from  an  upper  storey ;  and  to  all  appearance 
from  the  very  two-pair  back  in  which  the  infant  Kenwigs 
was  at  that  moment  enshrined.  They  were  no  sooner 
audible,  than  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  opining  that  a  strange  cat 
had  come  in,  and  sucked  the  baby's  breath  while  the  girl 
was  asleep,  made  for  the  door,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
shrieking  dismally;  to  the  gicat  consternation  and 
confusion  of  the  company. 

"Mr.  Kenwigs,  see  what  it  is;  make  haste!"  cried 
the  sister,  laying  violent  hands  upon  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and 
holding  her  back  by  force.  "Oh,  don't  twist  about  so, 
dear,  or  I  can  never  hold  you." 

••  My  baby,  my  blesssed,  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  baby  I" 
screamed  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  making  every  "blessed"  louder 
than  the  last.  "  My  own  darling,  sweet,  innocent  Lillyvick 
— oh,  let  me  go  to  him.     Let  me  go-o-o-o  I" 

Pending  the  utterance  of  these  frantic  cries,  and  the 
wails  and  lamentations  of  the  four  little  girls,  Mr.  Kenwigs 
rushed  upstairs  to  the  room  whence  the  sounds  proceeded ; 
at  the  door  of  which  he  encountered  Nicholas,  with  the 
child  in  his  arms,  who  darted  out  with  such  violence,  that 
the  anxious  father  was  thrown  down  six  stairs,  and 
alighted  on  the  nearest  landing-place,  before  he  had  found 
time  to  open  his  mouth  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  cried  Nicholas,  running  down : 
*'  here   it    is  j    it's    all   out — it's  all   over ;    pray  compose 
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in  Ins  hurry,  he  had  carded  uLfd^  ""^  »'>e  baby  (who.,,, 
and  ran  bick  to  assfst  Mr  K.lf,  ^  "^"^  ^.°  ^*'**-  Ken  wigs 
his  head  very  hard  and  Inni  ^''"'''^'^;  '"-'l^o  was  rubbin- 
tumble.       ^  '  ^""^  ^°°^''"S:  much  bewildered  by  hi^ 

i-^'soZ^'Seg^l'lf^^^^^^  '•"telli^ence.   the   company 

been  produc^vTof  sonL  ,„ost  s!n.  f''" • '''"'''  ^'^'^'^  ^'^^ 
;vant  or  presence  0^,  ,ind  if 's^",  f  u'"'/'^"^'^^  °f  a  total 
for  a  long  time  sliDnor^H  ; ,  i  •  '^  bachelor  friend  had 
«ister,  instead  of  M?sK..?.'  ''"^'  ^^•■^-  Kenwigs's 
Liliyvick  had  b^en  ac  uaM:":^'  hr\t''"  T^^'^-^  ^^••• 
Ins  spirits,  to  kiss  Miss  p!.f« .  t  *  ^"°  perturbation  of 
the  room  door,  as  calmly  as  fnntf- ''"'!,'.  '"'''''  ^'^'''"^ 
going  forward.  ^  ^  '^  nothu,g  distressing  were 

Mrl^  KenJigsr-^he";;;?!''  f'^  ^l'^''^^'-^^'  ^^^"-^^"ff  to 
child,  being  Urid  I  sunnn!!  ?>  '  "^''^  ^'^^  watching^tle 
on  f5re.»     ^  *  suppose,  leJl  asleep,  and  set  her  hair 

I   took  ,^t   off  the    bed    mvself    n   ^^'i^  ''  .""^   ^^"'t;  for 
convince  you."  ^  ''^*'    "^"^    brought    it  here    to 

This  brief  explanation  over  the  infnr,+  ,  i 
christened  after  the  coU^w  ^«1  ^  ^  *■  ^''^^°'  ^  ^^e  was 
Jillyvick  KenwiJs    w^  n^^;-.n  J^'^'^i  ""  *^«  "^"les  of 
caresses  of  the  audience  ^^^     ^  suffocated   under  the 

bosom  until  L  roSd  a^^n  ^"^^^f^^^  ^^  °^°*h«-'« 
company  was  then  direct^  bv  p^.f  attention  of  the 
the  little  girl  who  had  W?  4o  ^  a  °^,*"^al  transition,  to 
off.  and  who  afte?  r^oll  *^  audacity  to  bum  her  hair 
pushes  fr^^thl'^L^e'enerVt^^  Tf\  f P«  -d 
mercifully  sent  home  •  the  nfnll?.  the  ladies,  was 
was  to  have  been  ?ew^dpH  k?  ''''®'  "^'^^  ^^i<^*i  she 
Kenwigs  fanSly  ^^^^^ed.    being   escheated    to   the 

"  -^nd  whatever  we  are  to  sav  to  von    q,v  "  «     1  • 
Mrs.  Kenwigs.  addressing  younTLmwi^'t'c  ;,  ,.®^'^^aimed 
am  sure  I  don't  know."  ^  ^myvxck  s  deliverer,  "  I 
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"You  need  say  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Nicholas.  "1 
Have  done  nothing  to  found  any  very  strong  claim  upon 
your  eloquence,  I  am  sure." 

"He  might  have  been  burned  to  death,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  sir,"  simpered  Miss  Petowker. 

"Not  very  likely,  I  think,"  replied  Nicholas;  "for 
there  was  abundance  of  assistance  here,  which  must  have 
reached  him  before  he  had  been  in  any  danger." 

"You  will  let  us  drink  your  health,  anvvays,  sir? "said 
Mr.  Ken  wigs,  motioning  towards  the  table. 

"In  my  absence,  by  all  means,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  with 
a  smile  "I  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  and 
should  be  most  mdifferent  company— a  far  greater  check 
upon  your  merriment  than  a  promoter  of  it,  even  if  I  kept 
awake,  which  I  think  very  doubtful.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I'll  return  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  who  went  up- 
stairs  again  when  he  found  nothing  serious  had  occurred 
Uood-mght ! " 

Excusing   himself  in   these   terms   from   joining  in  the 
festivities,  Nicholas  took  a  most  winning  farewell  of  Mrs 
Kenwigs  and  the  other  ladies,  and  retired,  after  making 
a  very  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  companv 

"  What  a  delightful  young  man  !"  cried  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
»  ^ '-^!?*^°'""^°"  gentlemanly,  reallv,"  said  Mr.    Kenwie's 
"Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Lillyvick?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  collector,  with  a  dubious  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  "he  ts  gentlemanly,  very  gentlemanly  —  in 
appearance." 

"I  hope  you  don't  see  anything  against  him,  uncle?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 

"No,  my  dear,"  replied  the  collector,  "no.     I  trust  he 
may  turn  out— well— no  matter— mv  love  to  you.  mv  dear 
and  long  life  to  the  baby  r»  '  ^      »      /  . 

"Your  namesake,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  a  sweet 
smile. 

"And  I  hope  a  wortliv  namesake,"  observed  Mr 
Kenwigs,  willing  to  propitiate  the  collector.  "I  hope 
a  baby  as  will  never  disgrace  his  godfather,  and  as  mav 
be  considered,  m  arter  years,  of  a  piece  with  the  Lillyvicks 
whose  name  he  bears.  I  do  say— and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  is  of 
the  same  sentmient,  and  feels  it  as  sliong  as  I  do— that 
I  consider  his  being  called  Lillvvick  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  and  honours  of  my  existence." 
"  T/ie  greatest  blessing,  Kenwigs,"  murmured  his  lady. 
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may  be  able  to  desel^if."     '  '  '""'*•  ""'  <"  "'««  <'»y».  ' 

made  MrLUiy^^li^r'•eaf  {fe'ad^and'f "'  '^"''  " 
bab,-s  importance.  Ihe  food  gemlemaa  er.Tl  "l-  "■" 
and  de«eri.y  of  the  touclifand  a^  o„«  p^posod  U,e  hS 

as  a"'j'r°a/  corssTon"'  "ifL'-'Coo'/Zw    ''^^  ^"'>-''^"' 
enouph.  wi.h  manners  .,  J  n,fAl:!s°ot?ar  mVl!^' 

K^wrgs"^"'  ^  "'"^  "'"  '■'"==  *"''  «>"«.  '«a"y."  said  Mrs. 

soml?hi,;'f' f'"'^-  '^^•"  ""''"'  *•'='  Petowker.     "There's 
tlTwoXgSin'i!"  "P"'""""  1-'«--e".  dear,   wSI 
;;  What  word?  "inquired  Mr.  Lillyviclt. 

Petowki'r~,esUatir'    '■•WuT^o  1  '""u.^^P"'"    Miss 
break  off  door-knocker,   ^nfi^,  ""t-  """  "■  *'""  '°'^''^ 

c^..es..ith  ot;;n^:pre?/nXr!:n7:s'th"al  s  oi 

;;  Aristocratic  ?  "  sut,^K'ested  the  collector. 

veyi';:stSrrL;hiK^^iL^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ihe  gentlemen   held    their   peace    and   <!mi»ri    of         u 

hadi,;  ar'^t'o^^tSr  -'and  tbr'^ri'.o'2'  '''f°"- 
position,  i,  was  es.ablisiu.d  "iuTpZX     ^       ^"''""  ""' 

Ke^nwi/s^rUrifad'C'so''";-''^"'''^  °"'-  »""  "-  "'"» 
i:»»i  ^  vvviio  iiaa  lor  some  tmie  previous  v  hpli4  tii*.:^ 
little   eyes    open    with    ihpJr    Wttu,    rJ^  "r,  ""^'>   "^"^   i»eir 

jvactio/s,  a„d^eque;.;,,g'r:^her'ur  j°  r;"n:' ''r?" 
JS.  rvt's  -d  f=s^- ;-feSSi 

and  how  they  marvelled  to  And  it  so  late,  ex,':;;cti"4  [^  K 
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jieaid  that  it  was  lialf-past  ten  at  the  very  latest,  and  how 
tliey  wished  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  a  weddhie- 
day  once  a  week,  and  how  they  wondered  by  what  hidden 
agency  Mrs.  Kenwigs  could  possibly  have  managed  so 
well ;  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind.  To  all  of 
whicli  flattering  expressions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  replied 
by  tlianking  every  lady  and  gentleman,  seriatim,  for  the 
lavour  of  their  company,  and  hoping  they  might  have 

had^'*^  "^    ^^^   °"'^  ^^^'^  **  ^®^^  **  ^^^^y  ^^^  ^*^ey 

As  to  Nicholas,  quite  unconscious  of  the  impression  he 
had  produced,  he  had  long  since  fallen  asleep,  leavinjr  Mr 
Newman  Noggs  and  Smike  to  empty  the  spirit  bottle 
between  them  ;  and  this  office  they  performed  with  such 
extreme  good-will,  that  Newman  was  equally  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  he  himself  was  quite  sober,  and  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  any  gentleman  so  heavily,  drowsily,  and 
completely  intoxicated  as  his  new  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NICHOLAS    SEEKS    TO    EMPLOY   HIMSELF    IN   A    NEW   CAPACITY 
AND   BEING   UNSUCCESSFUL,  ACCEPTS  AN   ENGAGEMENT  AS 
TUTOR  IN   A  PRIVATE   FAMILY. 

The  first  care  of  Nicholas  next  morning  was  to  look  after 
some  room  m  which,  until  better  times  dawned  upon  him 
he  could  contrive  to  exist,  without  trenching  upon  the 
hospitality  of  Newman  Noggs,  who  would  have  slept  upon 
the  stairs  with  pleasure,  so  that  his  young  friend  was 
accommodated.  -^        & 

The  vacant  apartment  to  which  the  bill  in  the  parlour 
window  bore  reterence,  appeared  on  inquiry  to  be  a  small 
back  room  on  the  second  floor,  reclaimed  from  the  leads 
and  overlooking  a  soot-bespeckled  prospect  of  tiles  and 
chimney-pots.     For  the  letting  of  this  portion  of  the  house 
Jrom   week   to   week,    on   reasonable    terms,   the  parlour 
lodger  was  empowered  to  treat;  he  being  deputed  by  the 
landlord  to  dispose  of  the  rooms  as  they  became  vacant,  and 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  that  the  lodgers  didn't  run  awav 
As  a  means  of  securing  the  punctual  discharge  of  which  last 
service  he  was  permitted  to  live  rent  free,  lest  he  should  at 
any  time  be  tempted  to  run  away  himself. 
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hlr^H  'i' f  ^'^«'"l>«»-  Nicholas  became  the  tenant :  and  havinn 
hired  a  few  common  art  cles  of  furniture  from  1  «1-Jiu  ^ 
ing  broker,  and  paid  the  first  week"sW^  1  n  2i  '"'''Shboyt-^, 
a  small  fund  raised  bv  the  wnverVlon  ,  r  "  advance,  out  of 
into  ready-monev  he  sat  h?m.!f?  S  ^"""^  'P''^'^^  ^'°''^*« 
hisprospe'ctTwIJlchriiki  th^^^'o'spe^roJt'sinr^^  r°" 

wlfJn'^So^''  ^  "'®"  '""^y.  '°'*'  ^  ««"•'«  Of  ''is  own  importance 

.rairo?',houK!,;  a^fb'"'"''  ""P^^'P'^'ly  back  into  his  old 

ot   written   placards,   announcing   vacant   dHcX   nf  tZ^ 

grnde   from  a  secretary's  to  a  foofboT's         ^  ''^ 

Nicholas    hahed     instinctively    before    this     f*»n,r>j«       r 

promise,  and  ran   his  eye  over  the   cmhnlt^v.^-    °^ 

?f  ;^'f — «^S^ '55^^ 

Oftc  he  made  up  hi,  mind,  and  steppid1„.''"'™'  '^^'"'^y 

ulhJ^itTnf-  '•"  "  ''"'"  floo^Vfothed  room,  with  a 
mgn  desk  raded  off  in  one  corner,  behind  which  sat  a  leaS 
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youth  with  cunning-  eyes  and  a  protruding  chin,  whose  per- 
formances  in  capital-text  darkened  the  window.  He  had  a 
thick  ledger  lying  open  before  him,  and  with  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  inserted  between  the  leaves,  and  his  eves 
fixed  on  a  very  fat  old  lady  in  a  niob-cap-evidently  the 
proprietress  of  the  establishment— who  was  airing  herself  at 
the  fire,  seemed  to  be  only  waiting  her  direction  to  refer  to 
some  entries  contamed  within  its  rusty  clasps. 

As  there  was  a  board  outside  which  acquainted  the  public 
that  servanis-of-a  l-work  were  perpetually  in  waiting  to  be 
hired  from  ten  till  four,  Nicholas  knew  at  once  thit  some 
half-dozen  strong  young  women,  each  with  pattens  and  an 
umbrella,  who  were  sitting  upon  a  form  in  one  corner,  were 
in  attendar.ce  for  that  purpose,  especially  as  the  poor  thines 
ooked  anxious  and  weary.     He  was  not  quite  so  certain  of 
tlie  callings  and  stations  of  two  smart  young  ladies  who 
were  in  conversation  with  the  fat  lady  before  the  fire,  until 
—having  sat  himself  down  in  a  corner,  and  remarked  that 
he  would  wait  until  the  other  customers  had  been  served— 
the  fat  lady  resumed  the  dialogue  wiiich  his  entrance  had 
interrupted. 

as'afo^esaid^""''"  ^^'"^    ^^^   ^*'   ^^'*^'    ^^'"   ^''"'"^   ''*"^''' 

I  A^^°K\xT'n,J'"^'    ^"rning   over  some   leaves   of  the 
ledger.         Well  I  " 

!!  Read  out  an  easy  place  or  two,"  said  the  fat  lady. 

Pick  out  very  light  ones,  if  you  please,  young  man." 

shepherd's-plaid    boots, 


interposed    a  genteel    female    in 
who  appeared  to  be  the  client. 

•"Mrs.    Marker,"'   said   Tom.    "'residing    in    Russell 
Place,   Russell  Square  ;  offers  eighteen  guineas  ;  tea  and 
sugar  found.     Two  in  family,  and  see  very  little  company 
tive  servants  kept.     No  man.     No  followers '" 

"  O  Lor  !  »  tittered  the  client.  "  That  won't  do.  Read 
another,  young  man,  will  you  ?  " 

'"Mrs.  Wrymt.g,'"  said  Tom,  '"Pleasant  Placo. 
Finsbury.  Wages  twelve  guineas.  No  toa,  no  sugar. 
Serious  family '"  ** 

"Ah!  you  needn't  mind  reading  that,"  interrupted 
the  client.  ^ 

"' Three  sPTious  footmen,'  "  said  Tom  impressively. 
Three  did  you  say?"  asked  the  client,  in  an  altered 
tone. 

"Three    serious    footmen,"    replied     Tom.       "'Cook, 
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Sunday-wi,h   a  serious  f«?man*     iT.he  e„ok  12  mTr^ 

pZpl„^''i^fe1=•at!■rs-i^s«oS^ 
•  T.    ^,«P«"^<1  to  improve  the  cook  '"  '°°''' 

•M  d'o"- tn'owtutttaHttX-f's'iT/'  '""'  '"^  ^"""» 
ie.i\es.  Family    of    Mr.    GalJanbile      M  P       Pif.i 

.he   Sabba,f,  %.    ^X^b^flt^de'^o.^'j^  .^''tVi 
iTd's   D^r^'T^   /-  "'""•■"»  wl?,.ever  cooked   on  ?h^ 

dt':.sY„g  heVserr  "  '°  •'"™"'  "'^  ^'"f"'"'"  "f  "-°ook-| 
.he'  J&:'  :?^^rVS  XTe;irw!'.rhe;"£d^'".f?:,1 

£Jc:tek^lsfs7.2?rdsF^^^^^^^^^ 
cn™.xtys"a'tLtdrhr&7ad,ai's":a^,;tT'^'' 

"  a''' v-7', "*■*-'•  ^^ompanied  b7her  friend  ""' 

As   Nicliolas  opened   h^s  moutl.   to  rrauest  th.  „„ 

^.^rerard'Ss^-^-^t'^eS^^ 
a^Xt^pey;a£^th-^^^^^^ 

m  a  very  low  tone  of  voice  relative  .A  2„  ^?  '"■''""■>'• 
Roverness,  or  companion  to'  T  adv  Ih^""-  '""««>"  »» 
lor  an  instant,  while  slle  preferred  thf  inou!':    and  d'" 

Sd\rrsiftis"^rh"f^^^"«^^^^^^^ 

was    dou&y    «n,arkable^'"Havi:^    r«:U.er/*'cI°d""& 

9ra-kn'o°wrr.LTa:d^id£-"' ^'^^ 
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worn  by  one  who  imparted  fewer  (rraces  of  her  nurn  »«  u 
nnght  have  looked  p£or  and  shabby      Her  auend^ntfo; 
J^ie  had  one-was  a  red.faced.  rou^id JC^.  "i  o^e^^^^^ 
nJi^/  /"  •  '^"'"i'""  roughness  about  tAe  bare  arms  ffi 
waTedSir.  ""^^S'***-  d««fi:>rled  shawl,   and   tli    half 
wabhed-out  ir.jces  of  smut  and  black-lead  which  tattooi  1 
her  countenance,  was  clearly  of  a  kin  will,    1^^  sertams 
of-all-work  on  the  fonn  ;  between  whom  and  hersdrrierJ 
[l^eL^rvrSe-^crS?-^"^   ^^^"-'    i"di<!X'U' U^^ 

admiration,  the  young  lady  was  gone.  It  is  noJTmaUer 
of  such  compete  and  utter  improbability  as  wme  sober 
people  may  think,  that  he  would  have  followed  tl^m  out 

lady.^^'*"    "  *''^  """'"^"^  ^«^*'"'    "r^'"  ? "  asked  the   fat 

'« wtU-Tr  '"^"""fi^'';  '-'^PJied  Tom,  mending  his  pen 

'•  Mr«  ?•      M  ^?"  ^^^'J\?'  '°  ^  "  ^^^^'d  ^»»e  fat  lady/ 

..  ^  *;..9^'"^ ^'    replied  Ion,.  ^ 

bhe  II  have  a  nice  life  of  it.  if  she  coes  tUnr .     «k.,-      j 

the  fat  lady  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  fro^n"  ti "box. ''""'' 

h;«  T  'J^'^*'  "^°  other  reply  than  thrusting  his  tongue  in»o 

Nirh«  n""'   ^"^  PO'ntinj?  the  feather  of  his  pen  ?owa?ds 

amanuensis  to  a  gentleman.  secretary   or 

Ain't^l,U:Tom?'"^""^'  ^'"  "^^^^^^^^  '   "^   ^-<^"   S"ch. 

an7as''he'la!d'l!'  h°;V-"rrT*  ^''^^  y**""^  gentleman; 
anu  as  "e  said  it,   he  winked    towards   Nicijohis    wlih  a 

rXer  S^.^V'^^^y  ^i"<='^  ^e.  no  doubt,  intended  fo  a 
rather  flattering  compliment,  but  wiih  which  Nichola! 
was  most  ungralefuiiy  disgusted.  Nicholas, 

Upon  reference  to  the  book,  it  aDoearcH  tl.ai  tu     a 
secretaryships  had  du;indled  down  ^Z^T^ uTgIIIsC: 
.he  great  member  ot  Parliament,  of  Manchester  Bu§din«^' 
Westminster,    wanted   a   young   man   to   keep   his  oaoers 
and  correspondence  in   order ;   and   Nicholas  was   exact  v 
le  sort  of  young  man  that  Mr.  Gregsbury  wanTed.  ' 
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"I  don't  know  what  the  termt  are    a«  h«i  m»iA  u-m 

merbei'oYpSZme'St.K""^  ^°^'  °"''''  »—  h^'*  « 
Inexperienced  as  he  was,  Nicholas  did  not  feel  auita 
assured  of  the  force  of  this  reasoning',  or  the  justic?of^S  ! 
conclusion ;  but  without  troubling  himse  .?  ti  queJt?on  i 
he  took  down  the  address,  and  resolved  to  wilt  uoon 
Mr.  Gregsbury  without  delay.  "  "P°" 

"I  don»t  know  what  the  number  is,"  said  Tom  •  ••  hu^ 
Manchester    Buildings    isn't  a    large   place ;  and  'if  tSl 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  won't  take^you  vS^  loL  to 
knock  at  all  the  doors  on  both  sides  of 'S.e  wIJ    Ul^ou 
wasn't  The"?  »    ^  '"^'  ^'"'  "  ^ood-looking  galYhat'w^as" 
;;  What  girl   sir  ?  "  demanded  Nicholas  sternly, 
un,  yes.     I  know— what  gal,  eh  ?  "  whisoemH  T/,«, 
shuttmg  one  eye,  and  cocking  his  chin  inThe  5jr      •?^^: 
djdn't  see  her.  you  didn't.~lV  don't  you  wish  you  laS 
me  when  she  comes  to-morrow  morning  ?  "  ^  ' 

Nicholas  looked  at  the  uelv  clerk    a«  if  h«  t..^  -       •   ^ 

iLTr""  'I'  "'T^«^'-  o^he  yiu'ng'  a'd'y'by  ^^il^t 
i^nJwf  ^^°"J  ^}^  *^"'  b"'  ^^  refrained;  and  strod? 
haughtily  out  of  the  office  ;  setting  at  defiince  in  hi! 
indignation,  those  ancient  laws  of^chvalry,  which  not 
only  made  it  proper  and  lawful  for  all  good  kS«  tn 

burren5e?r; -^  ''  ''" J"''^^  ^°  ^'-"^  thfy  wereTevote^^ 
unrw  J'^i ''  '"^^"'"bent  upon  them  to  roam  about  the 
world,  and  knock  at  head  all  such  matter-of-fac?  and 
unpoetical  characters  as  declined  to  exalt.  abSve  a  1  tl  e 
earth,  damsels  whom  they  had  never  chanced  to  look 
upon  or  hear  of~as  if  that  were  any  excuse  I  ^ 

Thinking    no    longer    of    his    own    misfortunes     hut 
wondermg  what  could  be  those  of  the  beautifu"  girl  he 

inquiries,   and    almost   as    many  misdirectinnQ     k««l    u"^ 

^'TitKYh'  ''''  P?^^^  ^^^'^^^-  l-\Tdte;'d?r"ec'ted''"'  "' 
.,.A  ^.u'  tt^?'■*^'"^^^  °^''^«  ancient  city  of  Westminster 
and  withm  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  ancient  saSituirv* 
IS  a  narrow  and  dirty  region,  the  sanctuarv  nf  *t:*"*^*"^,7' 
members  of  Parliament  i^modern  dajs  l7is  aU  "omcH  M 
windT    '•'■""'    ^^^'^^'"y    Jodgingiouses     W  Th^'e 

rowfn^'h-n"  '^^'^^S'^"  *^"^"'  '^'''^  ^^°^"  long  mTlancho?y 
rows  of  bills,  which  say.  as  plainly  as  did  the  countenance? 
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hl-lh™''  ?""?'«"•  """gwl  on  minisifrial  and  ODDoiition 
5^T?U'.''-' TOLA'S"  Tni'"'"'"'*^!;  "j'h  '2^'hi?." 

of  inoist  Acis  of  Parliament  and  frowzy  Sion.-^iM^? 
PO'l-jen  grow  faint  as  they  .nter  il»  ln?S  ed  limif/  ^?H 

'« inJ.te'  'i,T'i°'  f""''^  flit  «.'.iti™"o  ;,'^3 

all  hour,  of  .he  night,  may  be  heard  iKt.n^g  of'Jalcl^ 

t^n'-a  r  o'r£i^rswXt-J2  .rif'S' 


little  boxes  of  music .  .„.  „.«,„-,,«„«,.  «...,w 

^kllid  /n  fhl^  *'^°^°".8^»^f-'e.  and  a  short  and  narrow 
neck— and  in  this  respect  ii  may  be  typical  of  the  fate  of 
some   few  among  its  more  adventuroSs  residenTs    who 
after    wrigghng    themselves    into    Parliamen     bv   vjiun; 

fo^'Jhem?  thar.r^'^"'  \'^«'  '^'  too.TsTo"[horLgS:? 
lor  them;  that,  like  Manchester  Buildings  it  le^«  « 
norhmg  beyond  itself;  and  that  they  are  ^ain  at  l^t  to 
than  tr;  rent' -r  "^  ''''''''  "°^  -'-'"'  n,"ore\^m^u's! 
Into  Manchester  Buildings  Nicholas  turned  with  the 
address  of  the  great  Mr.  Gregsbury  in  his  hand  A 
there  was  a  stream  of  people  polirin/into  a  «h  kk  u  ^ 
not  far  from  the  entrance,  he  waited^  u"n  thei  h.X      T 

:sprri?c.-rwa.x-^^^^^^ 

uKcjy    ne    naa.  Mr.    Gret^^sbury  ? "    said    he-     "Mr 

Gregsbury  lodges  here.     It's  all  right.     Come  in  I" 

Nicholas    thought   he   might   as   well    ^p1   ;«       km     u 
could,  so  in  he  walked  •   and   h^ Lh        ^       '"   ^'^'^^    ^^ 
than  Jhe  boy  shut  the  doir'n'd  mad:off?°  '"""^^  "^"^  ''' 
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stairs,  blocking  up  tl.e'^  wbdow  in  *  °.!'^^ 
entry  darker  still  was  -i  conf.?.:i  ^  T^'"«  *'»•  **««•'< 
Kreat  importance  d^pLed  in  thll'i**'^u  °'^  P*"""*  '^''t'* 
all  appearance  waitTn."i„\u;T  [l^^' !  :^^^  ^/^''^  «o 
coming  event.  Fro  r„p  t^  »*  "'  expectation  of  some 
Ins   neighbour,  or    "  lit  le^m ' n  **  °"^' •"«"  ^'ould  whisper 

a  peculiarly  un?o.„fo":Crei„\"''NTchola:  was' o;r".hr''"" 
of  seeking  some  information  f™,n  ilTml^ZI^hl^  '^?'"' 
a  sudden  move  was  visible  on  the  s°aTrt  »  ,H '  iT'  *''"" 
i^i^^y-y'    "No-.  S-=-enien!?re%r/ooress"'?: 

I  am  rejoiced  to  ste  you  "  s»"ury,     you  are  welcome. 

I  uui  pernaps  tnis  was  occasioned  bv  sennfnn'ni  «.-„   •/ 
and  a  statesman-like  habit  of  keeoln/  ht^  f   ?•      ^'^*^'  y- 
control.     He  was  a  tou^h    burfv^f '   Sk   ^^^.^''"^^  ""^^^ 

oT^St^jtftir  s=irr3S'^~ 

every  requisite  for  a  very  good  ,?.embe'?t:de^?'''    '"   '""'• 
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•nd  throwing  himtdf  back  in  hit  cliAlr  «»:ik  i,*- 

planting  hiinwlf  in  the  front        *^  """"f'  ""'■ 

liking  .oi.rrV7±l  "C"''..  *''•    O"/""'^'. 
PuK»t7le.?»  'PMher,      or  is  that  my  olcf  friend 

Old  K.X™.n.  """''  '"''  "•  •*"•  •'"•"  "P"*-  «h.  plump 
G««bu'ry"""K..''.!irJ'   '"^"""''•y  friend,"  «id   Mr. 

%';r,^'  "."'iT'  '^'""'^  Heaven 'f.Ta''Bri?on"  "'*''* 
ha«  be™ d«etd  to".h^"  "''k'"'"^  "'  entiru"i«m  would 

a  httle  too  fervid,  or  perhaps  .«n  hyj^rtollcal.  ?„'--■  f"" 


ex 


tolling 
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my  native  land,  I  admit  the  full     mticc  of  th«  r^nmri,      i 

J"y  c>o  If  listen*,  my  breast  heaves,  my  heart  •»v«.|l«    mv 
bo.om^bur„..  when  I  dl  ,o  ,..i„d  h.rV.J.L.  «id  h"j: 

TiiU  #!«««   xj     T>       "fe'ij  >«:»  o",  as  lie  read  the  questions 
''oJ^t^n!.  ^''  ^"8^*^y'"  proceeded  to  busines,; 
yiiestion  number  one.—VVhether  sir  vmi  hI^  ««»  ^• 
.  voluntarjr  pledge  previous  to  >w  electU    that^"°e?':;! 

S  eTractlf;^  f"'"^"^^-'  >'°"  ^^"'^  imStely  pi"  down 
tlie  practice  of  cougliing  and  groaning  in  the  Mouse  of 

and T.^^"-  A  ^"'^  '"•?*^''^"  y°"  ^'^  "ot  submit  to  be  couehed 
and  groane^'  down  in  the  very  first  dehif*.  \etuL  .  "k"®^ 

GregsSu'i^/°  '^'°  "''''  °""'  "'•^'  ^^^"^  P"&^»y'es."  said  Mr. 

th^i^i^rs^^^i^siiirii^j^L:^^^^^  -^--  - 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  GregsbuAr 

The  members  of  the  deputation  looked  fiercely  nt  -nrh 

Savin.,''^.i''^'*''^'•"'■^^^'  the  member,  nnd  ••  de^r^s  yfet" 

having  taken  a  very  long  stare  at  Mr.  Gregsbury^ver  tL 

tops  ot  his  spectacles,  resumed  ins  list  of  inq!^rie7  '* 

Question   number  two.  —  Whether    sir    vn?,"   ^'a       . 

•'  rl  «i  n  ^^!^.'>f'"9:  *°  *'*"  *^^'«"'"ff  party  ?  •' 
..  S    ?"♦    *'*''*  ^^''-  Gregsbury.  "^ 

.pokcs°i!lan5    '°    *^^    ""    '^^'    ''''''''    *'^?"  a^'l^ed    the 
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••Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Mr.  Gre^sburv  Tfc. 
deputation,  who  had  onlv  Wn  h?m  at  fanva^ine^J 
elect  on  time,  were  struck  dumb  by  his  coolness^  hI 
didn  t  appear  like  the  same  man ;  then  he  was  all*  mifk 
and  honey  ;  now  he  was  all  starch  And  vinelar  But  mil 
are  so  different  at  different  times  !  ^»"«&ar.     But  men 

emp&tn;.JlV.treui:r";ir"^  ^•'l  ^"^^tyl- 

hus'tings.  iLt  it  was  yruVTrmTnd'ltermln'ed  iTention 

veTquesS"'t;"^m?v7r'%^°  ''"''^  the"Hor"upo°„" 

f^r^f  ?''^f  ^^"7.  reflected,   blew  his  nose,  threw  himself 

thi^Ln".  ""^•^P^'^^^^i^  f  nswer,  a  hoarse  murmur  arose  VrL 

the  deputation  ;  and  the  same  gentleman  who  had  ex^ressid 

an  opm.on  relative  to  the  gammoning  nature  of  tlfe^?ntro 

ductory  speech,  again  made  a  monos?lIab  c  demonstraUon' 

by  growling  out,   "Resign!"    Which  groXbeTngtaS 

re^moLtnce^"^'  ^"^"^'  '"^^  ^  ^^^  ^--^  andyntr^l 

"  I   am   requested,    sir,    to  express    a    hope  »   said    Mr 

Pugstyles,    with   a  distant    bow.    "  that    on   Vecdvine    a 

requisition  to  that  effect   from  a   great   maiorifv   If  ? 

constituents,   you  will  not  object  ft  0^1"^"  ^|  °'  ^Z 

b^^^r  trus° "       ""'  '""'''"^^  "'^^^^  ^^^^'^  think'[ire/can 
To  this.  Mr.  Gregsbury  read  the  following  repiv    which 
an  icipating  the  request,  he  had  composed  ^n  the  fo^m  of 

"Mv  DEAR  Pugstyles.^ 

"  Next  to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  ktanM     *»,:» 

which  i,  an  E„«,Uh.na„',  pj^^l'i::;.:  d'U'JchTf'S; 
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who  have  not  made  theSes  S.«  afl  h??*"'?.'?"  ?'  ''"«' 

••  With  great  esteem, 

"  My  dear  PuKstyles, 

"Etc.,  etc." 

asSrefp^kr^lr  "'''^"'  """^  ""'  --un,s.ance,?.. 
**!■.  ^'■'«'''"/y  smiled,  and  shook  his  head 
"  Gn^"'hf        "'°''?:r«^'  ?T-'>W  Tugslyles  angrily. 

re^^^eri-do"":""""^  °'  "«  s.aircas°etiufi1„:«  ^f 

he  was  so  engrossed  in  this  self-congratulation    t^i^ff  hl^-j 
not   observe   that   Nicholas   had   befrieft    behind   in    t/"* 
shadow  of  the  window-curtains,  until  tLtyoung  gentl^^^^^ 
eanng  he  might  otherwise  overhear  some  soh  o^q?y  nSe^^ 

li'Tnoficr"'  ^^^^'^^^  ^^'"^^  *^"-'  tHtlrtrthe 

"  Wliat's  that  ?"  said  Mr   Gree^^ihiirv   ;«  «k 

Njcholas  stepped  forwaVd  an^^teS'      ""'P  ""'""• 

What  do  you  do  here,  sir?"  asked  Mr  Grec^sbnrv.  •>. 

spy  upon  my  privacy  1    A  concealed  voter  i    Yo!fh^v7h.,   , 

n.y  answer  sir.     Pray  follow  the  deputation  »     '  "'  """^ 

not. '  fiTNic'Ss'""'  '"'  "  '  "'"'  '="'"«'=<'  "  ■"■  "•"  1  "o 

"Then    how    came    vou    here     «;r?'»   «,o^   *i 
inquio-  of  Mr.  GregsbJry.  M  p'      "Ld  wlJe'.hrdr 
have    you    come    from     cirS*'    .         Ill     ^"^^^   "^e  devil 
followed  it.  •    * "^  ^       "^^^    '^'^    question    which 

sir  "^  i'n''-^"^M'  ,'^'^  '''•''''^  ^""^"^  ^^«  General  Agency  Office 
sir,     said    Nicholas,    "wishing   to   offer   mvself  L    ,      ' 

secretary,   and  understanding  ^that  Jo^  s^oid^  i„  ^„Vd°"/, 
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•;  That's  all  you  have  come  for,  is  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Greesbury. 
eyeingf  hini  in  some  doubt.  t>*""'y» 

Nicholas  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"You  have  no  connection  with  any  of  those  rascallv 
papers,  have  you?"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury.      -You  didn't 

puHU."p[rntr"?''°  ^'''''  '''^'^'  ""^^  ^°^^  ^°''''^'^'  *"^ 

"  1  have  no  t    uiection,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  anything 

at  l5i7ea"e     '^^  Nicholas,  politely  enough,  but  qu"t? 

waySi' thei'"?  '?"^^'"^^-     "  "°"  '''  ^'°^  ^"^  ^^^^ 

-Sit^o4n!''^'  '^''  "^^^^  '''^'  ''•  "  '""'^  ^^''  Gregsbury. 
Nicholas  took  a  chair,  and  Mr.  G-.gsbury  stared  at 
hun  for  a  long  tune,  as  if  to  make  certain,  before  he  asked 
any  further  questions,  that  there  were  no  objections  to  his 
outward  appearance.  j^-i-uons  lo  nis 

lengdf"  ^"""^  ^°  ^^  '"^  secretary,  do  you?"  he  said  at 
Nichoiri.^^'  ^°  ^^  employed  in  that  capacity,  sir,"  replied 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Gregsbury  ;  "  now  what  can  you  do  ?  " 
I  suppose,"  replied  Nicholas,  smiling,  "that  lean  do 
What  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  other  secreTaries  '' 

••What's  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Cregsbury. 

••  What  is  it  ?  »  replied  Nicholas.  ^ 

"Ah!      What  is   it?"   retorted    the   member,    lookin- 
shrewdly  at  lum,  with  his  head  on  one  side.  ** 

"A  secretaiy's  duties  are  rather  difficult  to  define 
perhaps,"  said  Nicholas,  considering.  "They  include  1 
presume,  correspondence  ? "  '      «-iuue,  i 

•'  Good,"  interposed  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

'•  The  arrangement  of  papers  and  documents  ?  " 

*•  Very  good." 

'•  Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  writing  from  your  dictation  • 
and.  poss.bly."  said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile.  «'Ue 
copying  of  your  speech,  for  some  public  journal,  when  vou 
have  made  one  of  more  than  usual  importance  " 

••  Real^i^'ClT  v"^f  ^''  G'^'^ff^^^'-y-     "  What  else  ? " 
..To«f     ^;    i?^^   Nicholas,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
I  am  not  able,  at  this  instant,  to  recapitulate  any  other 
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!!l!!r..?/  o'  •^^''^^H'  ^^T^  *?•  8^*"*'''*^  o"«  of  making 
lumself  as  ajfreeable  and  useful  to  his  employer  as  lie 

can,   consistently  with  his  own    respectability,   and  with- 
out overstepping  that    line    of   duties    which   he    under- 
akes  to  perform,  and  which  the  designation  of  his  office 
IS  usually  understood  to  imply." 

Mr.  Gregsbury  looked  fixedly  at  Nicholas  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  glancing  warily  round  the  room,  said,  in 
a  suppressed  voice—  ' 

••This  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  very  proper, 
so  far  as  it  goes-so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn^t  go  far 
enough.  There  are  other  duties.  Mr.  Nickleby,  wliich  a 
secretary  to  a  parliamentary  gentleman  must  never  lose 
sight  of.     I  sliould  require  to  be  crammed,  sir." 

••I  beg  your  pardon  "  interposed  Nicholas,  doubtful 
whether  he  had  heard  aright. 

.'.'  T?  *>«  crammed,  sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Gregsbury. 

i**y  !,  ,?*8f. /""^P^'-^ion  a&ain,  if  I  inquire  what  y 

mean,  sir?"  said  Nicholas.  "' 

••My  meaning,  sir,  is  perfectly  plain,"  replied  Mr. 
Gregsbury,  with  a  solemn  aspect.  "My  secretary  would 
ZrW  «rv^!  himself  niaster  of  the  foreign  polic^  of  the 
world,  as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  newspapers ;  to  run  his  eve 
over  all  accounts  of  public  meetings,  all  leading  articles 
and  accounts  of  the  proceedings  o?  public  bodies:  and  to 
make  notes  of  anything  which  it  appeared  to  him  might 

o?  ^t?*  tiv."'  **/.'"  ""y  "i*'*'  'P^^^'^  "PO"  the  question 
of  some  petition  lying  on  the  table,  or  anything  of  that 
kmd.     Do  you  understand  ? "  -^        « 

"I  think  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 

fJTJ'rv'  ^^'\  ^\'  ^'•^,?«t^"'-y.  ."it  >^ould  be  necessary 
tor  lum   to  make  himselt  acquainted,   from  day  to  dav 
with  newspaper  paragraphs  on  passing  events  ;    such  ai 
Mysterious   disappearance,  and    supposed    suicide    of  a 
pot.boy,»  or  anything  of  that  sort,  upon  which  I  might 

Deo"artm3nr'*?l  '°  '^  ^^^J^  ^^  ^»^«  ^  *»«  Home 
Department.     Then,  he  would  have  to  copy  the  question 

and  as  much  at  I  remembered  of  the  answer  (iSing 

a  htlle  compliment  about  independence  and  good  senseV- 

and  to  send  the  manuscript  In  a  frank  to  the  local  papJr' 

with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  lines  of  leader  to  the  effect  that 

I  was  always  to  be  found  in  my  place  in  Tarliament,  and 
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s":rrth:'"You"e"  ?'^  "^P^"''''^^  ^"^  -^--  ^"tles.  and 

Nicholas  bowed. 

"Besides  which,"  continued  Mr.  Grcffsburv  "I  shm.W 
expect  him  now  and  then  to  go  throuirh  a  few  fii.frlcln 
the  prnted  tables,  and  to  pick  out  a  few  resi,ts^so  that 
I  m.ght  come  out  pretty  {.ell  on  timbrr^utv  questi^s 

to  ge'  rV?ew '  Ii«ie""'  '°  °"  ^  ^"f  '  shou'ld'like  T^ 
effects' o7  a  return  «  -y^i^"'^^^^  about  the  disastrous 
CIICI.IS  oi    a    return    to  cash    payments    anA    a    »r,«f„ir 

currency,  whh  a  touch  now  and'^^lfen  about  Ihe  expSon 

''I  think  I  understand,"  said  Nicholas. 

care  or  not  allowmg  inferior  people  to  be  as  well  off  a.^ 
mTiTr'eTat'^  t^'l'eVr  Z'  P^''^,^- ?-'  sl^uld^^i:,: 
s^eclfer^a  ^^trfotlc  S"^Wr  ins^r^f'r^'"^^ 
posterpus  bill  were  brought  forward  ^or'ivin^^Por' 
grubbing  devils  of  authors  a  right  to  their  own  pronrrtv 
I  should  like  to  say.  that  I  for^ne  should  never^consent 
to  opposing  an  msurmountable  bar  to  the  diffusion  nf 
literature  among  the  heople-yoxx    undersf^nH?     .1  ^   .1 

man' r  one  V'^  P^^^/^"^  -"'s  llSfbe  o";;g  to  o" 
man  or  one  family ;  but  that  the  creations  of  thf  brain 
being  God's,  ought  as  a  matter  of  course  to  belont  to  thp 
people  at  large-and  if  I  was  pleasantly  disposed  fshoud 
hke  to  make  a  joke  about  posterity,  and  say  that  those 
who  wrote  for  posterity  should  be  content  to  be  rewirrfS 
by  the  approbation  of  posterity ;  it  m  gh  Uke  whh  Ihe 
House,  and  could  never  do  me  any  harn^  because  dos  eritv 

e7tr;eV^??rst'?j--  ^-^^^^^-^  about^m^^-o^isr^:-: 

1;  I  see  that,  sir,"  replied  Nicholas. 
You  must  always  bear  in  mind,  in  sucti  cases  as  this 
where  our  interests  are  not  affected,"  said  Mr    Gretsburv' 

ruM4";;!e,nnw;-f  ^^-^^'-p-p^e,  beLreTc'om ; 

out  very  ucl    at  election  time;  and  you  could  be  as  funnv 
as  you  liked  about  the   authors  ;    because   I    beHeve  "he 
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now  and  then,  cliirinir  creat  debajp^  ="'  cramming,  and. 
row  of  .he  gal  cry,  a,fd  ^aytn^'t"  he'  p  o^L^boi?!.  Yo.! 
se.  tha     gentleman,    will/  his  hand   lo  Zs  lace   ^d  hi^ 

erPflf    ri^^:27'       r       .^'^'    ^regsbury,    windinjr   up   with 
great    rapidity;     for    he    was    out    of    breath-!-'«fln^    f 
salary,    I   don't   mind  .saving  at  once  in   rounT  nf    k  ^°' 

to  prevent  any  dis.satisfaciioT.-hoCgVi?s  more  Tm    P '* 
been  accustomed   to   give— fifteen    shn;n„r  ."    '  ""^ 

find  yourself.     There  ' »  sh.Ihngs  a   week,    and 

..^^ilijlir'-hST  ip  -  .«,Tr^  ^^  -- 

n"o::y',.U?SfuSw^i;;^'S';i!i,"'--'  ^"'  '-'-"-"- 

.nildl,'  '■'"""*'''  ^  "="''  '^  "°'  "'"'=h."  ^aid  Nichoh,.. 

man        cried  Mr.  Gregsbiiry.     •'  Fifteen  shillinirs  a— -•• 
replied''JifchoTas^"fi?:rT  '""  '  1"","'  "i,""  '"^- -Vlir," 

^^ra?r^„;;-;l-- 
ore^f?:;:^?;i;"^.'Lr:--^':s^^^^^^ 

-he  pTa'c^Vand  thaTjo^^  ^^^^fl!:,!':^;;!^'^'  '""  T'^' 
l.t.e  "said  .Mr.  GreUury.     ■•  Do  ;ru  d  c   nfi,%Tr1 '"  "'° 

I  have  no  alternative  but  to  do  so."  replied  NicloL 
appea^eT   *"'«''-''"  -^    «-   Greg/bury.  as'^^ 
Nichorar  '°"^  ■  ''^^'  foubledyou  unnecessarily,  sir,"  said 

Good-morning.  sir,"  Nicholas.  * 
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*•  Door,  Mattliews  I "  cried  Mr.  Gregtbury. 

The  bw  beckoned  Nicholas,  and  tumbling  lazily  down- 
stairs  before  him,  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  him  inta 
the  street.  With  a  sad  and  pensive  air  he  retraced  bis 
steps  homewards. 

Smike  had  scraped  a  meal  together  from  the  remnant  of 
last  night's  supper,  and  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 
The  occurrences  of  the  morning  had  not  improved  Nicholas's 
appetite,  and  by  him  the  dinner  remained  untasted.  He 
was  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  the  plate  which 
the  poor  tellow  had  assiduously  filled  with  the  choicest 
morsels  untouched  by  his  side,  when  Newman  Nogus 
looked  into  the  room. 

••  Come  back  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

"Yes,"  replied  Nicholas,  •*  tired  to  death;  and  what  is 
worse,  might  have  remained  at  home  for  all  the  good  I 
have  done." 

"Couldn't  expect  to  do  much  in  one  morning,"  said 
Newman. 

"  May  be  so,  but  I  am  sanguine,  and  did  expect,"  said 
Nicholas,  "and  am  proportionately  disappointed."  Saying 
which,  he  gave  Newman  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 

•'If  I  could  do  anything,"  said  Nicholas,  "anythine, 
however  slight,  until  Ralph  Nickleby  returns,  and  I  have 
eased  mv  mind  by  confronting  him,  I  should  feel  happier. 
I  should  think  it  no  disgrace  to  work,  Heaven  knows. 
Lying  indolently  here,  like  a  half-tamed  sullen  beast, 
distracts  me." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman  ;   "  small  things  offer 

They  would  pay  the  rent,  and  more—but  you  wouldn't  like 
them  ;  no,  you  could  hardly  be  expected  to  undergo  it- 
no,  no." 

"What  could  I  hardly  be  expected  to  undergo?"  asked 
Nicholas,  raising  his  ayes.  "  Show  me,  in  this  wide  waste 
of  London,  any  honest  means  by  which  I  could  even  defray 
the  weekly  hire  of  this  iK>or  room,  and  see  if  I  shrink  from 
resorting  to  them  I  (Jndergo  I  I  have  undergone  too 
much,  my  fnend,  to  feel  pride  or  squeamishness  now. 
Except,"  added  Nicholas  hastily,  after  a  short  silence— 
"except  such  squeamishness  as  is  common  honesty,  and 
so  much  pride  as  constitutes  self-respect.  I  see  little  to 
choose  between  assistant  to  a  brutal  pedagogue,  and  toad- 
eater  to  a  mean  and  ignorant  upstart,  be  he  member  or  no 
member, '! 
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;•  1  hardly  know  whellier  I  should  tell  you  what  I  heard 
this  inoming  or  not,"  said  Newman.         ^  "'^^ 

Nicholas/'  "^^'""^  '"^  ''^'^'  ^°"  '^^^^^  J"*'  now?"  a*ked 
••  It  has." 

sai^NfcLks"''' 'fo?  r nT*  T  S:ood  friend,  tell  it  mo," 
baia  iycMoias.         I'or  God's  sake  cons  der  niv  derjlorahU 
condu.on ;    and  wl.ile  I  promise  to  take  no  siep  whhout 
taking  counsel  with  you,  ifive  me  at  leLI    a  vf.^  • 
own  behalf."  **  *  **^'  *  ^^'^  »"  n^y 

vnr/p';v^^^^  l*"^  cntre...   Newman   stammered  forth   a 
variety  of  most  unaccountable  and  entantrlcd  sentences   ih« 
upshot  of  which  was.  that  Mrs.  Kenwig"  h.Hd  el?m  ned  hhn 
at  great  length  that  morning  touching  the  S^;n«f  1  • 
acquaintance  with     and  U^e^wholflig/adventres    a^^^ 
pedigree   of,   N.cholas ;    that  Newman   had    parr"ed   these 
questions  as  long  as  he  could,  but  being  at^Sgth  hard 
p.essed  and  driven  into  a  corner,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  Nicholas  was  a  tutor  of  great  fccompli^Wntt 
nvolved  ,n  some  misfortunes  which  he  wS  noVa  E  ^ 
to  explain,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Johnson.     That  Mr/ 
Kenwigs,  impelled  by  gratitude  or  ambkil ".  or  maternS 
r." "^H*  °f  T'r'^^  ^°^^'  '''■  ^»  ^0"r  powerS    mot  v^s  con 
ffi  ^''  ^\f  '"^'""  'T""'  ^0"fidence  u?ith  Mr.  Kenw  gs   a°  d 
had  finally  returned  to  propose   that  Mr.   Tohnson^d  m  n 
instruct  the  four  Misses  Kenwigs  in  the  IW  HLiliuaie 
as    spoken    by    natives,    at    the**  weekly    stipend    of  fife 
shillings    current  coin   of  the  realm;   being^at  the   rate 
of  one  shilling  per  week  per  each  Miss  Kenwigs.  and  one 
t^Kl^  ^^!^  ^^-  -  ^'^  ^aby  might^'etb'le?: 

"There."  said  Newman.  **Ll>ai'<  nil      TtV  u         ^1 

mother  so,  without  delay.  n,y  d'ar  Mlov;- ;  I^d  Z^tt^ 
Hady  to  begin  whenever  she  pleases."  '"  '"at  1  am 

Newman  hastened  with   lovfiil   .ten.  tn    :„r„        >. 
Kenwigs  of  his  friend's  acu  JSclce  Snd  sooS  "?    ""• 
Uought  back  word  that  th^y  wo"ld  I'eir'p^^tS  stwm'S 
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the  first  floor  as  soon  as  ceiivtniunt ;  that  Mrs.  Kenwi« 
had,  upon  the  instant,  sent  out  to  secure  a  second-hand 
French  grammar  and  dialogues,  which  had  long  been 
fluttering  in  the  sixpenny  box  at  the  book-stall  round  the 
«?';?•''  '/J^  ^''**  the  family,  highly  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  this  addition  to  their  gentility,  wished  the  initiatory  lesson 
to  come  off  immediately. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  Nicholas  was  not,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  young  man  of  higli  spirit. 
He  would  resent  an  affront  to  himself,  or  interpose  to 
redress  a  wrong  offered  to  another,  as  boldly  and  freely  as 
any  knight  that  ever  set  lance  in  rest ;  but  he  lacked  that 
peculiar  excess  of  coolness  and  great-minded  selfishness 
which  invariably  distinguish  gentlemen  of  high  spirit.  In 
truth,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  such 
gentlemen  as  being  rather  encumbrances  than  otherwise  in 
rising  families,  happening  to  be  acquainted  with  several 
whose  spirit  prevents  their  settling  down  to  any  grovellinL' 
occupation,  and  only  displays  itself  in  a  tendency  to  cultivate 
mustachios  and  look  fierce ;  and  although  mustachios  and 
ferocity  are  both  very  pretty  things  in  their  way,  and  vpiv 
much  to  be  commended,  we  confess  to  a  desire  to  see  them 
bred  at  the  owner's  proper  cost,  rather  than  at  the  expense 
of  low-spirited  people.  ^ 

Nicholas,  therefore,  not  being  a  high-spirited  young  man 
according  to  common  parlance,  and  deeming  it  a  greater 
degradation  to  borrow,  for  the  supply  of  jiis  necessities, 
from  Newman  Noggs,  than  to  teach  French  to  the  little 
Kenwigses  for  five  shillings  a  week,  accepted  the  offer  with 
the  alacrity  already  described,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
first  floor  with  all  convenient  speed. 

.  ^7.®  ]l«  !^as  received  by  Mrs.  Kenwigs  with  a  genteel 
air,  kmdly  intended  to  assure  him  of  her  protection  and 
support ;  and  here,  too,  he  found  Mr.  Lillyvick  and  Miss 
Petowker,  the  four  Misses  Kenwigs  on  their  form  of 
audience,  and  the  baby  in  a  dwarf  porter's  chair  with  a 
deal  tray  before  it,  amusing  himself  with  a  toy-horse  with- 
out a  head ;  the  said  horse  being  composed  of  a  small 
wooden  cylinder  supported  on  four  crooked  pegs,  not  unlike 
an  Italian  iron,  and  pain«^ed  in  ingenious  resemblance  of 
red  wafers  set  in  blacking. 

..tt"?'*'  i?  yo"  do.  Mr.  Johnson?"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs. 
•'Uncle— Mr.  Johnson."  ^ 

"How   do   you   do,    sir?"  said    Mr.    Lilly vick-ralher 
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•harply ;  for  he  had  not  known  what  Nicholas  was  on  th« 
previous  n.ght.  and  it  was  rather  an  aggravlZTcWcu^^^ 

o^^n,l:^:^^:^^^^J^^^^  •-^-  ^o  the 

"that  that  will  not  make  them  prf ud ;  but  that  they  wSi 
bless  their  own  Rood  fortune,  whl?h  has  born  them  supe^or 

..  A    j'        '    replied  Miss  Ken  wigs. 
And  when  you  go  out  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere    I 
desire  that  you  don't  boast  of  it  to  the  othir  chi  dren  "  siid 

if  vou  d3;^'  •  "^"^  '^^\  '^  y^"  '""^^  ««y  anything  abo^ 
It,  you  don  t  say  no  more  than,  'We've  got  a  ndvate  master 

sayTh'  °s!n?u1''"'D;;'""t'  '"^T  ?-'t  ProudTbe'cruTe'ma 
«.Vr      *"""'•      Do  yo"  bear,  Morleena  '  " 

los,  ma,"  replied  Miss  Kenwigs  again. 

Ihen  mind  you  recollect,  and  do  as  I  tell  vou  »  said 
Mrs   Kenwigs.     "  Shall  Mr.  Johnson  begin,  ui  cle  "'" 

I  am  ready  to  hear,  if  Mr.  Johnson  is  ready  to  com 
mence,  my  dear,"  said  the  collector,  assumin^rlh^  a°r  of 

F^eS's i7? ' "  "  ""'^"^  ''''  °'  '^"^'"''^^  ^"^  >•-  -n^dj; 
1;  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

Uo  you  consider  it  a  good  languaee.  sir''»  said  thr. 
collector ;    'a  pretty  language-a  sensible  lanc^Jage^" 

A  pretty  language,  certainly,"  replied  Nicliolas  •  "and 
as  It  has  a  name  for  everything,  and  admits  of  degant 
conv-ersat.on  about  everything,   I  presume  it  is  a  seS 


one." 

"I  don't   know."  said 


••Do 

was, 


-   „^.. .   .^..„„ .     nrtiu    Mr.   Lillvvick  doubtfujlv 
you  call  It  a  cheerful  language,  now  ^  "  """">• 

cerJnfy;'"   "^'"^     ''"'°'^^'      "^     ^'^°"'d    ^--V    it 

coilVc^oV'-'ve';;"!^^^^^^  ^''"^  "^y  ^''"^'  ^'-"'"  -'d  the 

sc:rc'^rab.e^oVTpr^^^^^^  ^'-^^"  ^'-^  Nicholas, 

manne7'"  mPsTL^'-  V"^''''k^'  ^^^^  ^^"^^  vehemence  of 
manner.        It  s  the  war  tnne  that  I  speak  of;  the  last  war 

t  may  be  a  cheerful  language.     I  should  be  sorry  to  Tonl 

trndic    anybody ;    but  I  can  only  sav  that  I'veTeard The 

French  prisoners,  who  were  nat:ves.  and  ou^ht  to  know 
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bow  to  speak  it,  talking:  in  such  a  dismal  manner,  that  it 
made  one  miserable  to  hear  them.  Ay.  that  I  have,  fifty 
times,  sir — fiftv  limes  ! "  ' 

*u^''*uH"^'^'*^^.'^^'  waxinjr  «o  cross,  that  Mrs.  Kenwiffs 
thought  It  expedient  to  motion  to  Nicholas  not  to  sav  anv- 
thmg;  and  It  was  not  until  Miss  Petowker  had  pracllstd 
several  blandishments  to  soften  the  excellent  old  gentleman 
that  he  deigned  to  break  the  silence,  bv  askini?— 

*•  VViiai's  the  water  in  French,  sir  ?  '* 

"ZVai*,'' replied  Nicholas. 

..  i\^''  ^"u?'"*  ^''■-  P"V'ck,  shaking  his  head  mournfully, 
I  thought  as  much.     Lo,  eh  ?    I  don't  think  anything  bf 
that  language— nothing  at  all."  ^        ^ 

"I  suppose  the  children  may  begin,  uncle? "said  Mrs 
Kenwigs. 

"Oh,  yes;  they  may  begin,  my  dear."  replied  the 
collector  discontentedly.  "I  have  no  wish  to  prevent 
them."  ^ 

This  permission  being  conceded,  the  four  Misses  Kenwiirs 
sat  in  a  row  w,th  their  tails  all  one  way,  and  Morleena  at 
the  top;  while  Nicholas,  taking  the  book,  began  his  pre- 
immary  explanations.  Miss  Petowker  and  Mrs.  Kenwiirs 
looked  on  m  silent  admiration,  broken  only  by  the  whispered 
assurances  of  the  latter,  that  Morleena  would  have  it  all  by 
heart  in  no  time;  and  Mr.  Lillyvick  regarded  the  group 
with  frowmng  and  attentive  eyes,  lying  in  wait  for  some- 
thing  upon  which  he  could  open  a  fresh  discussion  on  the 
langiiaije. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

FOLLOWS  THE   FORTUNES  OF  MISS   NICKLEBY. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  many  sad  forebodings 
which  no  effort  could  banish,  that  Kate  Nicklebv,  on  the 
morning  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  her  engaec- 
mrnt  with  Madame  Mantalini,  left  the  city  when  its  clocks 
yet  wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eight,  and  threaded  her 
T^ay  alone,  amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets,  towards 
the  West  End  of  London. 

At  this  early  hour  many  sickly  girls,  whose  business,  like 
that  of  the  poor  worm,  is  to  produce,  with  patient  toil,  the 
finery  that  bedecks  the  thoughtless  and  luxurious,  traverse 
our  streets,  making  towards  the  scene  of  tlielr  daily  labour, 
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and  calching,  at  if  by  .tealth,  in  their  hurried  walk   tlie 

cheeri  their  monotonous  existence  durinir  the  lofSr  tmln  ^f 
hours  that  make  a  working  day.  A.  slfe  d  ew  ,"&h^  the 
more  fashionable  quarter  o?  the  town,  Kate  markfd  man? 
of  his  class  as  they  passed  by.  hurrying,  like  heAeTf  "J 
ook.C/"i  o«^"p4«"?:   and   saw/ i„^' thai?  un^'tlw 

h«r  mifc?**-  ^****'*   «^*'^'   *»"'   ^00   «='«««•  an  evidence   tlV2 
lier  misgivings  were  not  wholly  groundless. 

tlion*"*!*^  u'  Madame  Mantalini's  some  minutes  before 
the  appointed  hour,  and  after  walking  a  few  times  mf  !.„5 
down  in  the  hope  that  some  other  female  1X1^?^"?  and 
spare  her  the  embarrassment  of  stating  Lr  bus  nes«  »«  ♦"- 
servant,  knocked  timidly  at  the  doo?t  whicI^Xr  Lm« 
on  YikT-  °P/".^<^,^y  li/e  footman,  who  had  been  puUing 
on  his  striped  jacket  as  he  came  upstairs,  and  was  no5 
intent  on  fastening  his  apron.  F»'*»"»  ana  was  now 

;;  Is  Madame  Mantalini  in  ?  »  faltered  Kate. 
ISot  often  out  at  this  time,  miss  "  renVn^d  tU^  «,-.,    • 

,„jf„       "P"'?  ".'•  ""»"•  hoWi'iK  the  door  in  his  hand 
"  LoJd.  no""^  ""*  '"''"""  *="'  »  ^'»-«  """  •broad  grin; 

I  i'ih?LX°rd"isr»"''"°"'''' "'"  '^'" "' «"- 

"  Oh  !    you  should  have  rung  the  workers'  hnU  »'  o,- 1 
tl^   footman,    touching    the    handle   orone   in    the   door 
Pf?"  ^'  "^'   ^^^'    ^^^"S^'''    ^    forgot-Miss   NiclJeb;: 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate. 

'^Ma'drnTe^ranTatiufLml^t^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^f  --• 

of  these  things  on  the  floor."  ^'O^-''^^  way-take  care 

Cautioning   her,    in   tluse   terms     nof    ♦«    ♦  • 
heterogeneous  litter  of  pastrvcoo^'st??L*'^    ^"P    o^*''    « 
«ull  of  glasses,  and  pil^LT^outsLls&^^^ 

seen  the  mistress  of  the  eLbSunent.''''   '''"  ^'^*^  ^•'^^ 
If  you  11  wait  here  a  minute  "  said  the  man,  -ni  tell 


if 


i 
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affability,  he  retired  andleft  Kale  alone. 

«i»  ?♦''■?.  "°l'""*^''  *°  **'""**  »"  ^^^^  •'OO'n  .'  of  which  the 
most  attractive  feature  was  a  half.len,fth  portrait  in  oil  of 
Mr.  Mantalini,  whom  the  artint  had  depicted  scratchini? 
nit  head  in  an  easy  manner,  and  thus  displayinir  to 
advantage  a  diamond  rinjj:,  the  |rift  of  Madame  Mantalini 
before  her  marriage.  There  was,  however,  the  sound  of 
voices  in  conversation  in  the  next  room  ;  and  as  the 
conversation  was  loud  and  the  partition  thin.  Kale  could 
not  he  p  discovering  that  they  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
mantalini. 

"If  you  will  be  odiously,  demnebly,  outrigeouslv  jealous 
mv  soul,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  "you  will  be%ery  J^iiseraWe 
—horrid  miserable-demnilion  miserable."    And  then  there 
WM  a  sound  as  though  Mr.    Mantalini   was  sipping  his 

"I  am  miserable," returned  Madame  Mantalini,  evidently 

»i,"T!?*.".-^?"r *''"..*"  ungrateful,  unworthy,  demd  un- 
thankful  little  fairy,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"I  am  not,"  returned  madame,  with  a  sob. 

"  Do  not  put  itself  out  of  humour,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini. 
breaking  an  egg  "  It  is  a  pretty,  bewitching,  little  demd 
countenance,  and  it  should  not  be  out  of  humour,  for  if 
spoils  Its  loveliness,  and  makes  it  cross  and  gloomy  like  a 
frightful,  naughty,  demd  hobgoblin." 

"I  am  not  to  be  brought  round  in  that  way  always  " 
rejoined  madame  sulkily.  ^  ' 

••  It  shall  be  brought  round  in  any  way  it  likes  best,  and 

x*°'  x!r°"^'',^  r®"""*  ^'  ^"  'f  ''  '"^es  that  better."  retorted 
Mr.  Mantalini,  with  his  egg-spoon  in  his  mouth. 
It  s  very  easy  to  talk."  said  Mrs.  Mantalini. 
Not  so  very  easy  when  one  is  eating  a  demnition  egir." 
replied  Mr.  Mantalini;  "for  the  yolk  runs  down  the 
waistcoat,  and  yolk  of  egg  does  not  match  any  waistcoat 
but  a  yellow  waistcoat,  demmlt." 

•j^^*"  7''^^^  flirting  with  her  during  the  whole  night," 
said  Madame  Mantalini,  apparently  desirous  to  lead  tlip 
conv-ersation  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  had  strayed 

"  No,  no,  my  life."  '     ' 

"You  were,"  said  madame;  "I  had  my  eye  upon  you 
all  the  time."  -f     j       r       j 

"  Bless  die  little  winking  twinkling  eye  ;  was  it  on  me 
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voice,  Ke,„.d  to  have  "mov^  h^,  JL?,  I^rf  t"!;"""  "'  !?'» 
position  nearer  to  l,i,  wile  •She  wH  ?™  2^"  "P  •"» 
because  she  has  a  deind  iin.  h  k  11  ?  '"'"  PO'»on, 
married  two  count.Ve:'."„'d'!r5o'i':.t";l:r^  ""«'"  •■"" 
one  2X«  I  ""'""'•"  '"'•'•«'«*  "■''^''■"«-     "  Vou  told  m. 

re;ipj.'e:,ra'„d%",^*iTfor,':j.rdet":i.  s-  — . 
■.W!5„ri'^rr:py.n'e-r7i£™^^^^^^ 

n«j_„o.  a,,   the  cou,»tr.ii"«<,XriiT?:;:L'i 

Mr.  Mantalint  did  not  finish  tk«  «-.,. 
Madame    Mantalini    Tveiy  loud    ki«  "^Vm"' ^^  P*'' 
Mantalini    relumed;    after    wl?"ch     tlje™    i  ^'•'^'«« 

M:.:^a"ii:'-„^''„'T,":sL^^r^^^^^^^^^ 

have  we  in  hand  ? "  «»««"cnis  ceased.        How  much 

•'  w7J'"l';.  '"^""^•"  ^'^P^'^d  "Madame. 
We  must  have  some  more,"  said  Mnnf-^i.-r,:  .  «. 
have  some  discount  out  of  old  Nicklehv  /i  '^        '      "^^^  '""^^ 
witli.  demmit."  iNickleby  to  carry  on  the  war 

Jx^gV""''   """'   '""'  '"^^^  J"^^  --•"  -'<!    -adame 

ho:;^L'tiratirr!;;;?.rwhfch -^  '"^.^'v^*  "^'--  - « 

crime  to  lose-g-oin^  mv  sln^ll-  '^  7°"'^^  ^^  ^  «'"  and  a 
"  For  nothinf »  "?:T  f^  J^^'  *^°'"  "othing." 

'FoT^ctaufU^nl'"^^^^^^^^^ 
k'uineas  downhill  bu/ him '^''^fa^e^nH^        "A  hundred 

The  demd  old  dowaTertSITirnrllfh^  .^Tald^^r^^ni^ 
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other  two  will  say,  *  He  is  married,  he  has  made  away  with 
himself,  it  is  a  demd  thing,  it  is  all  up  I  ♦  They  will  hate 
each  other  demncbly,  and  wish  you  dead  and  buried.  Ha  ! 
ha, I    Demmit." 

Madame  Mantalini's  prudence,  if  she  had  any,  was  not 
proof  against  these  triumphal  pictures ;  after  a  little 
jingling  of  keys,  she  observed  that  she  would  see  what 
her  desk  contained,  and  rising  for  that  purpose,  opened 
the  folding-door,  and  walked  into  the  room  where  Kate 
was  seated. 

"Dear  me,  child!"  exclaimed  Madame  Mantalini, 
recoiling  in  surprise.     "  How  came  you  here  ?  " 

••  Child  !  •'  cried  Mantalini,  hurrying  in.    "  How  came 

Eh  ! — oh — demmit,  how  d'ye  do  ?  '* 

'•  I  have  been  waiting  here  some  time,  ma'am,"  said 
Kate,  addressing  Madame  Mantalini.  "The  man  must 
have  forgotten  to  let  you  know  that  I  was  here,  I  think." 

"  You  really  must  see  to  that  man,"  said  madame,  to 
her  husband.     "  He  forgets  everything." 

"I  will  twist  his  demd  nose  ofF  his  countenance  for 
leaving  such  a  very  pretty  creature  all  alone  by  herself," 
said  her  husband. 

••  Mantalini,"  cried  madame,  "you  forget  yourself." 

"  I  don't  forget  you,  my  soul,  and  never  shall  and  never 
can,"  said  Mantalini,  kissing  his  wife's  hand,  and  grimacing 
aside  to  Miss  Nickleby,  who  turned  away. 

Appeased  by  this  compliment,  the  lady  of  the  business 
took  some  papers  from  her  desk,  which  she  handed  over 
to  Mr.  Mantalini,  who  received  them  with  great  delight. 
She  then  requested  Kate  to  follow  her,  and,  after  several 
feints  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mantalini  to  attract  the  yountf 
lady's  attention,  they  went  away,  leaving  that  gentleman 
extended  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  with  his  heels  in  the 
air  and  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

Madame  Mantalini  led  the  way  down  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  through  a  passage,  to  a  large  room  at  the  back  of 
the  premises,  where  were  a  number  of  young  women 
employed  in  sewing,  cutting  out,  making  up,  altering,  and 
various  other  processes  known  only  to  those  who  are  cunning 
in  the  arts  of  millinery  and  dressmaking.  It  was  a  close 
room  with  a  skylight,  and  as  dull  and  quiet  as  a  room 
need  be. 

On  Madame  Mantalini  calling  aloud  for  Miss  Kl^c[g,  a 
short,    bustling,    overdressed  female,    full   of   importance. 


'  this  is  the 
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presented  herself,  and  all  the  younff  ladies  su^r.^nri;ncr  .1,  • 

criiicisms  upon  the  make  and  texture  of  Miss  Nicklphv'« 
dress     her    complexion,    cast    of   featuresrand    per^^^^^^^^ 

"  Oh,  M.ss  Knap."  said  Madam  -  Mantal/ni 
younff  person  1  spoke  to  you  about  "  ' 

Mtss  Knai'  bestowed  a  r«>t,'#>r»iit;   1      «  -i  ... 

M.„,alini.    thich    she    de«erou    y '  t^^^C^i^^i  tto  "^ 

>ve„  who^unusei  ^o    habi'sintss'^riirr'''  P'^"'""  *^o 
you,iR  ptrson  would  try  to  do  S  hll,  *  -^  """  ''^''•'  "'" 

wbich  ™„vicuo.,  she  (^L*°  ^nat"f.5:n;;f;si„t'; 

many  other  way;  and  her  .-.p^e?:::?;^:^'!;,^",!  ""«"  "« 

Im've  known  M^a  ''you  wou  d  ,  o."  be"!!"."'  'r".'  ""«'" 
out;  for  you  have  so  much  taste  in  »IH*„  "  ""'*'"'■'  "'=" 
really,  as'l  often  say  to 'e  young  ?idit  f  dT'Tl""" 

smaller.  Miss  Sebv  »,„  '^  '<>"(. '"»y  be  a  little 
at  my  sayin/fhatt'SeX^LTear/ritaT'  urfin'uvtf"''''' 

sr  f-M'^n;rt  ^rx  Ss"^?? 
att:,arrd'^ad'^':''rst  t±i'  b^''  "-'■  '■• 

tobacconist-hem-who  had  sSch  sm"l  fee,  ,hZ''?u^  "'  " 
no  bigpr  than  those  which  are  u  ^"l/'jl'ej  '  o  Jn "7' 

f.;  Mi7sK«':"^siir„adr.''''«  "■'  ^p"— « of  cub 

Well  now,  that  is  so  like  you,"  returned  Miss  Knag. 
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"Ha !   ha  I    ha  !    Of  club  leet  I    Oh,   very  good  I    As   I 

often  remark  to  the  young  ladies,  '  Well  I  niust  say,  and 

I  do  not  care  who  knows  it,  of  all  the  ready  humour— hem 

—I  ever  heard  anywhere  *— and  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  • 

for  when  my  dear  brother  was  alive  (I  kept  house  for  him,' 

Miss  Nickleby).    we  had  to  supper  once  a   week   two   or 

three  young  men  highly  celebrated  in  those  dayy  for  their 

humour,  Madame  Mantalini— •  Of  all  the  ready  humour  ' 

I    say    to    the    young    ladies,     'I    ever    heard,    Madame 

Mantahm  s  is  the  most  remarkable— hem.     It  is  so  gentle 

so  sarcastic,  and  yet  so  gccd-natured  (as  I  was  observing 

to  Miss  Simmonds  only  this  morning),  that  how,  or  when 

?*'j^^,  ^.^^^  means,  she  acquired  it,  is  to  me  a  mystery 
mdeed.'"  ^ 

Here  Miss  Knag  paused  to  take  breath,  and  while  she 
pauses,  It  may  be  observed—not  that  she  was  marvellously 
loquacious  and  marvellously  deferential  to  Madame  Man- 
tahm,  smce  these  are  facts  which   require  no  comment- 
but  tliat,  every  now  and  then,  she  was  accustomed,  in  the 
torrent  of  her  discourse,  to  introduce  a  loud,  shrill,  clear 
"hem  !"  the  import  and  meaning  of  which  was  variously 
interpreted  by  her  acquaintance  ;  some  holding  that  Miss 
Knag  dealt   in  exaggeration,   and   introduced   the   mono- 
syllable  when  any  fresh  invention  was  in  course  of  coinage 
in  her  brain  ;  and  others,  that  when  she  wanted  a  word,  she 
threw  it  in  to  gain  time,  and  prevent  anybody  else  from 
striking  into  the  conversation.    It  may  be  further  remarked 
that  Miss  Knag  still  aimed  at  youth,  although  she  had  shot 
beyond  it  years  ago  ;  and  that  she  was  weak  and  vain,  and 
one  of  these  people  who  are  best  described  by  the  axiom, 
that  you  may  trust  them  as  far  as  you  can  see  them,  and 
no  farther. 

"You'll  take  care  that  Miss  Nicklebv  understands  her 
hours,  and  so  forth,"  said  Madame  Mantalini  ;  "and  so 
ril  leave  her  with  you.  You'll  not  forget  my  directions, 
Miss  Knag  ?  " 

Miss  Knag  of  course  replied  that  to  forget  anything 
Madame  Mantalini  had  directed  was  a  moral  impossibility^; 
and  that  lady,  dispensing  a  general  good-morning  amonV 
her  assistants,  sailed  away. 

** Charming  creature,  isn't  she.  Miss  Nickleby?"  said 
Miss  Knag,  rubbing  her  hands  together. 

"  I  have  seen  very  little  of  her,"  said  Kate.  "  I  hardly 
know  yet.'*  ' 
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••Have  you  seen  Mr  Mantalini?"  inquired  Miss  KnaR. 

••Yes;  I  have  seen  him  twice."  ^ 

••  Isn't  he  a  charming  creai  ure  ?  " 

••Indeed  he  does  not  st.ike  me  as  being  so,  by  any 
means,"  rephed  Kate.  ^       '   ^       " 

••No,  my  dear!"  cried  Miss  Knag,  elevaling  her  hands. 
'•Why,  goodness  gracious  mercy,  where's  your  taste? 
Such  a  fine.  tall,  full-wluskered.  dashing,  gen'lemanlv 
man,  w.th  such  teelh  and  hair,  and-hem-well  no^  you 
tfo  astonish  me."  *  '   " 

.LI  \^''^''X  ^''^ }  f.'u  ^'""'^  foolish,"  replied  Kate,  laying 
as.de  her  bonnet ;  "  but  as  my  opinion  is  of  very  1  ttle  n^- 
portance  to  hun  or  any  one  else.  I  do  not  regret  havine 
tormed  it.  and  shall  be  slow  to  change  it   I  think  "  ^ 

of'.he;iunVaes"'  """"■  "''"'•'"'"  """''  -^"^kedone 

another  "^"'^^  ^^"^^  beautiful  horses,  doesn't  he?"  inquired 

Kate  ^^""^  ^^^  ^^  '"^^'  ^"*  ^  "^^^'^  ^^"^  ^•^^"''"  ^ns^vered 
"Never   saw   them!"    interpo-ed    Miss   Knag.       "Oh 
well,  there  .t  is  at  once,  you  know  ;  how  can  you  possibW 
pronounce   an   opinion   about  a    -ontleman-hem-if  you 
do  n  t  see  him  as  he  turns  out  i.  her  ?  " 

There  was  so  much  of  the  wo.  ,en  of  the  little  world 

of  he  country  girl-in  this  idea  of  the  old  milliner  that 
^w'T  T''  ^T'^'t^^  ^^'  every  reason,  to  change  "h. 
subject,  made  no  turther  remark,  and  left  Miss  Knai^in 
possession  of  the  iieid.  '^"«tj,  •" 

n^nnlr  '''  i''"''  silence.  duHng  which  most  of  the  youn^ 
people   made  a   closer   inspection   of    Kate's    appearance^ 

^^\^\^\Z  .r%  •■f^P^^^i"^  «^  °«-  of  theiS  offered 
to  help  her  off  with  her  shav  and  the  offer  beimr 
accepted,  inquired  whether  she  did  not  find  black  verv 
uncomfortable  wear.  "«"»-«.   very 

;;  I  do  indeed."  replied  Kate,  with   .   .itter  sigh. 

l,erfr°ess  for'heT'  '°''"  °'^^^^^'  ''''  ^P^^^^^'  -<^i-^'"^ 
Kate  might  have  said  that  mourning  is  sometimes  the 
coldest  wear  wh.ch  mortals  can  assume;  that  it  noronlv 
chills  the  breasts  of  those  it  clothes,  but,  extendiL  ki 
.nfluence  to  summer  friends,  freezes  up   their  soS  of 
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good-will  and  kindness,  and  withering  all  the  buds  of 
proniise  they  once  so  liberally  put  forth,  leaves  nothing 

h^L  ST!  .*??  '"5"^"  ''^^'.*''  exposed.  There  are  few  whi 
have  lost  a  friend  or  relative  constituting  in  life  their  sole 
dependence  who  have  not  keenly  felt  this  chilling  influence 
of  their  sable  garb  She  had  felt  it  acutelv,  and  feeling  it 
at  the  moment,  could  not  quite  restrain  her'  tears. 

^1  '  t.^1^  ^^^y  ^F^y  *°  '^^^6  wounded  you  with  mv 
thoughtless  speech,"   said   her  companion.      "  I   did   not 

delation  ?»*^*  """^    *"    mourning    for    some    near 

••  For  my  father,"  answered  Kate. 

"For  what    relation,    Miss  Simmonds?"    asked    Miss 
...  m  an  audible  voice. 

"  Her  father,"  replied  the  other  softiv 

"Her    father,    eh?"    said    Miss     Knag, 
slightest  depression  of  her  voice.     "Ah  I  a 
Miss  Simmonds?" 


Knag, 


without    the 
long  illness, 


Hush-pray,"  replied  the  girl  ;  ••  I  don't  know." 

Our  misfortune  was  ver^  sudden,"  said  Kate,  turning 

away,     or  I  might,  perhaps,  at  a  time  like  this,  be  enabled 

to  support  It  better." 

^  There  had  existed  not  a  little  desire  in  the  room,  accord- 
mg  to  mvanable  custom  when  any  new  "younir  person" 
came,  to  know  who  Kate  was,  and  what  she  was,  and  all 
about  her  ;  but  although  it  might  have  been  very  naturally 
increased  by  her  appearance  and  emotion,  the  knowledjje 
that  It  named  her  to  be  ouestioned  was  sufficient  to  repress 

f«*rttP^V^?!!'?-'*  '"^  ^i"  ?"^8^'  ^"^'"«  >t  hopeless 
to  attempt  extracting  any  further  particulars  just   then 

reluctantly  commanded  silence,  and  bade  the  work  proceed* 
In  .ilencB,  then,  the  tasks  were  plied  until  balf-past  one* 
when  a  baked  leg  of  inutton,  with  potatoes  to  correspond, 
were  served  m  the  kitchen.  The  meal  over,  and  the  ladies 
having  enjoyed  the  additional  relaxation  of  washing  their 
hands,  the  work  began  again,  and  was  again  performed 
in  silence,  until  the  noise  of  carriages  rattling  throueli 
the  streets,  and  of  loud  double  knocks  a.  doors,  eave 
token  that  the  day's  work  of  the  more  fortunate  members 
ot  society  was  proceed mg  in  its  turn. 

One  of  these  double  knocks  at  Madame  Mantalini's  door 
announced  the  equipage  of  some  great  lady— or  rather, 
rich  one,  for  there  is  occasionally  a  distinction  between 
riches  and  greatness— who  had  come  with  her  daughter 
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to  approve  of  soii.e  court  dress  s  vuUi^u  u^^   ^ 
time   preparing,    and    upon    wfrom    Kai  ^,^,  ^5°"  ^ 

tying  a  »tfi„rorllUi„?'a'tra";,rva"''Sh:'''''';? 
Slie  was  awkward-her  hands  were  cnlli't     '^^'^'''"^*- 

on  the  side  of  those  whi  had  sin^  so  lowTs  fo  °rfU  T" ' 
such  passions  habitually,  and  willioCt  cau^  •  l,m  *  ^ 
Zl  Srfif  .V  '  ''it  "^""-lation,  anS'he"  ro,,«t''feeirn^ 

rat^;.  th'ii^^^'r.r';'ateStL''r°;^TiL"m 

"'-common  people  being  below  theirs?  "'  °' 

nine"  XrXr Kate""?!':;"  "'f  V^'"?  ^"^  »"•  ""'" 
occurrence,  of  the  dat   'r J  ,       f"^  ^'spirited  with  the 

of  the  workroon     olo^;  ter  mod>.  T  thi"  ,^°f-"-" 

^nsuinavisionTofWcomf a",!™. '•''"'''•'*'''   '"   ""    '"■= 

.l.inUinra!rdr''wK'S,!li",-  'l''^''".''^-  " ''"  <-« 
Madame  MantolinT  m  f  o'l'KliUu    ilnng  it  would  be  for 

a  like™;  th  ngf  t«.  you  knol"?  ij!;?.  l»«"-hip_such 
papa's  'cousin^;  sis  erin-lawi^  jJu  '•  J""  fT  «'=«■• 
.uUen  into  partnership  b^a  i^dy^'ltat  fc^a'S^raJ 
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Ham.ucrsmith    and  made  her  fortune  in  no  time  at  all. 

l« VrTtJ^^^yJ^'^i  ^'?^^''*  ^«"  thousand  pounds  prize 
S  Sfink  J'-^'i^  ''""^  '^''  ^^^'  indeed,  now  I  come 
V!rillK?»  if  '  ^f'"  ^"'■^  ^•'^  ^*s.  'Mantalini  and 
Nickleby/  how  well  ,t  would  sound  !-and  if  Nicholas 
has  any  good  fortune  you  might  have  Doctor  Nicklebv 
same  ^tfe'eT"''"'  °^   Westminster    School,    living    in   Z 

\Jr^Z\  Nicholas!"  cried  Kate,  taking  from  her  reticule 
her  brother's  letter  from  Dotheboys  Hall.  "In  all  our 
misfortunes,  how  happy  it  makes  me,  mamma,  to  hear 
he  ,s  doing  well  and  to  find  him  writing  in  such  good 
spirits  I  It  consoles  me  for  all  we  may  undergo,  to  think 
that  he  IS  comfortable  and  happy." 

«,i'°°''  ^u^  ^  ^•'*'  " u''^  thouK^it  how  weak  her  consolation 
was,  and  how  soon  she  would  be  undeceived. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MISS  KNAG,  AFTER  DOTING  ON  KATE  NICKLEBY  FOR  THREE 
WHOLE  DAYS.  MAKES  UP  HER  MIND  TO  HATE  HER  FOR 
KVERMORE-THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  MISS  KNAG  TO 
FORM  THIS  RESOLUTION. 

There  are  many  lives  of  much  pain,  hardship,  and  suflFerinir, 
which  having  no  stirring  interest  for  any  but  those  who 
lead  them,  are  disregarded  by  persons  who  do  not  want 
thought  or  feehng,  but  who  pai-per  their  compassion  and 
need  high  stimulants  to  rouse  it. 

There  are  not  a  few  among  the  disciples  of  charity  who 
require,  in  their  vocation,  scarcely  less  excitement  than  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  in  theirs  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  diseased 
sympathy  and  compassion  are  every  day  expended  on  out- 
ot-the-way  objects,  when  only  too  many  demands  upon  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  same  virtues  in  a  healthy  state  are 
constantly  within  the  sight  and   hearing  of  the  most  un- 
observant person  alive.     In   short,   charity  must  have  its 
romance,   as   the   novelist  or   playwright   must  have  his. 
A  thief  in   fustian   is  a   vulgar  character,  scarcely  to  be 
1  bought  of  bv  persons  of  refinement ;  but  dress  him  in  green 
velvet,  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  and  change  the  scene  of  his 
©.^rations  from  a  thickly-peopled  city  tc  a  mountain  road, 
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and  you  shall   find  in   him  the  verv  snni   r.f  rv«-*  j 

adventure.     So  it  is  with   throne^'^reat  cardiJaf  Xtu" 
wh.ch.  properly  nourished  and  exercised.  leads  to    f  it  d^i 
not   necessanK.  include,  all  the  others.     It   mus't  havel^! 
romance;   ancT  the  less  of  real.  hard.  strugXL   woH  a 
"^""y^'^Vl'^'^  '^  ""  ^^'''^  romance  the  better.      ^^ 

llic  life  to  which  poor  Kate  NicUlebv  was  ti,^^nt^A  :« 
consequence  of  the  unforeseen  train  ofclcunTstances  a^^eadv 
developed  m  this  narrative,  was  a  hard  one     hnfi-A^S^ 

Sh'r«"H"'  ""'""'^'^y  confine  ,renrand"L;dir;  a^tLe' 
wh.ch  made  up  its  sum  and  substance,  should  deprive  il 
of  any  mterest  with  the  mass  of  the  ch«r;.nK?«  f 
sympathetic,  I  would  rather  keep  Miss  Nick  i"  it  ^el?  in 
^nTir'r^'^^^"  "?""  ^h*"^''"  the  outset.  bV^mhiutS 

the  first  night  of  her  noviciate,  "that  Miss  N icklcbv  k  « 

always   riglu,  Madame  Manta.^i,  X7;s    and  "    iTe" 
ofto,   ,el     ,he  young  ladies,  how' you  do '  contrive  to  b^ 
?lvvays  right,  when  so  many  people  are  so  of  en  wronfr 
IS  to  me  a  mystery  indeed."    '  "^    "^  '°  °"^"  ""oiif. 

Mi'.'^'iX?'!'',  P""i"S  a  very  excellent  -client  out  nf  humour 
.odlv-S  -"l  "am  ""'  <'°"''  anything  very  remar'abl^ 
iSanTalinl;  i'n  hpfy"'    """"  °''  "    ''"«•"  «•!«  Madame 

^;  And  vouth  ?"  inquired  madame. 

r-pH^'-  4isT'Kri','^^ddt,rgf-.^itTf  Tor ';"'•■' 

any  excuse,  you  wouldn't  have— -'♦  ^    '"'  '^®*^<' 

"  Quite  so  good  a  forewoman  as  I  have    I  «..«««.    » 
suir^resled  madame.  '   *  suppose,' 

"Well,  I    never  did   know  anybody  like  you,  Madame 
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^!3l!*ll"J*e  !^¥"^  ^!'"  '^""«  '"o^t  complacently,  "  and 
thai  s  tli«  fact,  for  you  know  what  one't  going  to  say  before 
.Hias  tune  to  rise  to  one'.  lip..     Oh.  wry  gSod  I    ila.  ha! 

J,\^''^tT^y*f^^"  pbserv-ed  Madame  Mamalini,  glancing 
jaith  nflTected  carelessness  at  her  assistant,  and  lauifhinff 
heaihly  m  her  sleeve,  "I  consider  Miss  Niikleby  the  mos^ 
awkward  girl  I  ever  saw  In  my  life."  ' 

•;  roor  dear  thing."  said  .V^fss  Knag,  "It's  not  her  fault. 
If.  It  was,  we  m.ght  hope  to  cure  it ;  but  as  it's  her 
misfortune,    Madame    Mantalini,    why.    really  you   know 

Z^a  ilT"   "  ^'^   ^""^   '''°"^'   ^*  ought  To 

••Jler  uncle  told  me  she  had  been  considered  pretty" 
remarked  Madame  Mantalini.  •'  I  think  her  one^of  t^Ie 
most  onlmary  girl*  I  ever  met  with." 

beln^nt' h'7X  ^^l*'**  i^'"i  ^"^/'  ^'''^  «  countenance 
M^3  M  ^^i'  "r^^  awkward  !  Well,  all  I  can  say  is. 
Madame  Mantahni  that  I  ouite  love  the  poor  girl  •  and 
that  If  she  was  twice  as  indifferent-looking,  and  twice  as 
awkward  «s  she  is.  I  should  be  only  so  much  the  more 
her  friend,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it." 

fJKl';*^ki^\'?i'^"r*^  ^'^^  conceived  an  incipient  affection 
for  Kate  N.ckleby  after  witnessing  her  failure  that  morning 

!£?f«^';,r*,n^„*^"''^'''^'.'^"  ^'^'^  ''*''  *"P^"°^  increased 
the  favourable  prepossession  to  a  most  surprising  extent  • 

tTi  vn„^J'l^"'w'''"^''*r^i"'  ^'  ^'^«"  «'^^  first  scanned 
i«rt.r^n^  A^-^  -''^^  ^"?  ^^""^'  ^^'^  ^'-'^  entertained 
%" '"^^^'^t '"'Ff  ,\|."fi^s  ^''«t  t''«y  would  never  agree. 
'But  now,"  Mid  Miss  Knag,  gfancing  at  the  fefl!ction 
of  herself  in  a  mirror  at  no  great  distance,  "  I  love  her- 
I  quit*  ieve  Iwr-  J  declare  I  do  I " 

f  •?^^*i"^  *  ^i'''^'''^  disinterested  quality  was  this  devoted 
fiiendsh.p.  jind  so  superior  was  it  to  tlie  little  weaknesses 
of  flaucry  or  i ligature    that  the  kind-hearted  Miss  K-"  ^ 
candidly  mformed  Kale  Nickleby  next  day,  that  she  saw  .he 
would  never  do  for  the  bui^ness,  but  that  she  need  not^ive 
herself  the  ,I,ghtest  unea.f.^s.  on  this  account?  for  ^  at 
she  (M.S.  Knag)  by  increase**  ejsertions  on  her  iwn  part 
would  kw!p  her  ai  much  as  possiW*.  in  the  background  a nH 
that  an  site  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet  before  company,  and  to  shrink  from  attracting  notice 
by  every  means  in  her  power.     This  last  Wiggestion  was  so 
much  in  accordance  with  tlie  tkiid  girl's  c^l  feelings  and 
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wishes,  that  she  readily  promised  implicit  reliance  on  H.i- 
excellent  spinster'- adviJe  :  without  qSn^  or  indeed 
dtSl  ""°"""^'^  "'^"»""  u%n\T.e"f„oUie."'rha[ 

U  dou^H?'"? "'^'  circunistnnce  I  ever  knew."  ^• 

Undoubtedly  it  was  singular,  that  if  Miss  Knae  did  feel 
a  strong  ujterest  in  Kate  NicUIeby.  it  should  not  rather 
have  been  the  interest  of  a  maiden  aunt  or  graSd mo    ir 

"Bless  you  I"  said  Miss  Knag,  bestowing  a  kiss  nonn 
Kate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  s?cond  d^/s^work  -  ifow 
very  awkw.-.rd  you  have  been  ail  day."  ' 

"I  fear  your  kind  and  open  communication,  which  ha«: 
rendered  me  more  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  Tfects 
has  not  unproved  me."  sighed  Kiite.  ^  delects, 

unrommon'  fl  "^""'V^  "o^"  rejoined  Miss  Knag,  in  a  most 
uncommon  flow  of  eood-humour      <•  R..»  1,^  „         I  "'""'' 

.ha.  you  should  kno^w  1?  «Trs",  knd  so  be  able  "lo  ™  T 
^^'eS"""  "'"'■»"'">'«>    Which  wiy'arellfu  waluin,"; 
;.'?o>vards  the  city,"  replied  Kale. 
The  city    »  cried  Miss  Knai;.   repardinp  herself  ui.l. 
Sreat  favour  in  the  glass  as  she  tied  her  bo.fnet"  Good 
ness  gracous  „,e  1  now  do  you  really  Mve  in  the  city  >" 

^.l:L^Z7^:r'"''  '"  ^"''^'''^  live'h"e^e'/» asked 

correW;;Vft^|^,,X'Th;  ^L^'^WatyTallJ?'''' 
proud,  •■  must  hve  where  they  Sn."  <>f  ^PPearin^' 

rejoit'd'  s  Krag,"wi:r.,rarij,t«o7hS;?'^;h'"ti?!"' 
;u;-sraT.^cJ;c/i„",^„^^^ 

I  very  often  tell  S,y  brother  wh^  our  ^^.l,"'""  *'''•" 
.11,  one  after  another,  and  he  th"nfa  .!«  S  1°.  V7 
rather  too  damp  for  '.i  to  sleepTn^'l-lll'^e  »rt  ofe^ 
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UcU  !l!"Ii,***K  ^I?**  *°  ^!^,^^'  anywhere  I  Heaven  suits  the 
back  to  the  burden  What  a  nice  thing  it  is  to  think 
t:iat  It  should  be  .so,  isn't  it?"  «»     *   «  *«  mniK 

•♦Vory/'rc^pli.d  Kate. 

Mil' K.rMr^..T'"'  y°"  P^''^  °^  *'^«  ^-ay.  »ny  dear."  said 

as  it's  aui  5  d.rl7  ^°^"  '""1'  ^°  """"'y  "^'^^  °"^  '^°"«^  ;  '"icl 
as  Its  quite  dark  and  our  last  servant  went  to  the  hosoital 

«  week  ago,  with  St.  Anthony's  fire  in  her  face  Ishull 
be  jrladotvour  company."  "cr  lact,  i   snal! 

fl«!^!f,  '^°"'''  willingly  have  excused  herself  JVoiu  this 
flattenng  companionslnp  ;  but  Miss  Knag  having' -.diisted 
her  bonnet  to  her  entire  saiislaction.  took  her  ^arni  w  th 
a^i  air  which  plainly  showed  how  much  she  fdt  tlfe  comp 

ri^ird  r;a^noter.^rr' '-'  ^"- '-  ''^  --^^^- 

in^^i^'l'i^risSin^t^J;::^'    "^'^^^  mamma^my 
•You  needn't  make  the  least  apology,  my  dear"  siM 
Miss  Knag,  smiling  sweetly  as  she  spoke  ;«•  I  dare  r- 
she  IS  a  very  respectable  old  person.  aSd  I 'sha  1  be  qui  c 
— hem-^uiie  pleased  to  know  her."  ^     "^ 

As  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  -.olinj?— not  her  heeU  «I«m« 
but  her  limbs  genenillyi-at  th  streft  co^nerKatthad  no 
alternative  but  to  make  her  known  to  Mis.  Knair  who 
doing  the  last  new  carria.c^^e  customer  at  second- ha  ? 
ackiiowledged  the  introduction  with  condescend^  gpoht^: 
ness.      The   three    then   walked    away  arm-in-arm     wi  h 

' •!  ^i"f  Taken'  ""'^'  '1-  ^  ^^^^'^^  ''^'^  °^  a.Silitv^' 

VII  u         *^^®",  ^"^'^   ^   ^»"cy  to   your   daughter     Mrs 

Nickleby  you  can't  think,"  said  Miss  Knag,  after  she  Ind 

proceeded  a  httle  distance  in  dignified  silence.  ^^ 

I    am    delighted    to    hear    it,"    said    Mrs.    Nicklebv 

shoTdte'Vater''"^  "'^  ^°  ^^  ^»-^  -"  ^^^^ 

"  Hem  ! "  cried  Miss  Knag. 

•'You  will  like  her  better  when  you  know  how  eood 
she  IS."  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ••  It  i^  a  great  blcsTin?-m 
me  m  my  misfortunes,  to  have  a  child  who  knows  neither 
pride  nor  vanity,  and  whose  bringing-up  miehi  verv  wel 
have  excused  a  little  of  both  at  first,  ^^u  donrk^ow 
what  It  IS  to  lose  a  husband.  Miss  Knag  " 

ono^Sf  foii^,"^?  ^^^  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  gain 

I    '^-^  followed   very  nearly  as  a   matter  of  course  tli 

she  didn't  know  what  it  was  to  lose  one;  so  she  slid  n 
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some  haste.   "No,  indeed  I  don't."  and  *t»lA  u  »2*k 
air  intending,  to  signify  that    she   shSulc"  Hki*  tl^^^atd" 
herself  marrying  anybody-no.  no.  she  knewEetter  Than 

jj'i?"'*  ''*5  improved,  even  in  this  little  time   I  have  na 
da'ugilier.'"'    '^''-    ^''^'^'^^y'    ^'"^'"^    ^'^uily    aVVe? 

Ii?''J  of  course,"  said  Miss  Knag. 

"TnI'"'  •,  ""P';?^%fti"  more."  added  Mrs.  Nickleby 
That    she   w.ll.    ni    be    bound."   replied    Miss    Knao. 
sque^ezmg  Kate's  arm  in  her  own,  t;  point  the  joke  ^' 

She   always   was    clever,"    said    poor   Mrs     Nickl*.hv 
bnghtenmg  up.  "always,  from  a  babS°     I  r^ollect  w^^^^^ 
she  was  only  two  years  and  a  half  old,  thalTgentirman 
who  used  to  visit  very  much  at  our  house-Mr.  WatkTn. 
vou  know.  Kate,  my  dear,  that  your  poor  papa  weSt  ^il 
for  who  afterwards  ran  awav  to  the  United '^StrteS    aSd 
leuir'iL'l  ^r    H   snow-shoes.  with  such   an  affectionate 
^tter  that   it  made  your  poor  dear  father  cry  for  a  week 
You  remember  the  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  w*; 
very  sorry  he  couldn't   repay   the  fifty  pounds   just  th^S 
because  h.s  capital   was  all   out  at  interest,  and  Vw^ 
very  busy  makmg  his  fortune,  but  that  he  didn't  L^t! 
you   were   his   goddaughter,   and    he    shou  5   take  i    vTrv 
to  hi",  o  H^^"  ^'^"  '  ^"-"  -^"^  *  ^■''^«'-  ^°'-«'  and  put  i   dowj 

*.'  itfu   ^^*'  '"amma  ;  what  of  him  ?  " 

sj^as   r/ iUe"  W*^k'"«'"^y  dear."  said  Mrs.  Nickleby 
siowjy,    as   It   she   were   makmg   a   tremendous    ^(rr,^t   *i 

W.t""'  ^r^'*^'"^.  of  paramount  impo^^nce^'-th^t  m, 
Watkms-he  wasn't  any  relation.  Miss  Knag  wi  1  undJr 
s  and.   to  the  Watkins   who   kept   the   O  d    Rr«,!   •      *u 

OdT'  ^y^'-  •'-ve.  I  <i-'t  ren.?mbL'r^?^e^Tw':stt 

Old  Boar  or  the  George  the  Third,  but  it  was  ine^  Ihl 

wo,  I  know,  and  it's  much  the  same-that  Mr    Wafk  p^ 

sa.d.   when  you  were  only  two  years  and  a  ^  *f  old   th2? 

aw  "S:  Z^  •?';"!,  'r ^  -tonishing  children  te  ^t' 
saw.  He  did.  indeed.  Miss  Knag,  and  he  wasnV  «►  oYi 
fond  of  children,  and  couldn't  hkve  had  Thl  «!•  k/" 
niotive  for  doing  it.  1  know  it  was  he  who  s^fd  t' 
because  I   recollect,  as  well   as  if  it  was  onTy^^enl"' 
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h\»  borrowlnff  twenty  pounds  o(  her  poor  dear  pann  ihe 
\w  moment  nfterwftrds."  k  1 1  u.o 

Hnvingr  quoted  thit  extraordinary  and  most  dislnforested 
testimony  to  hor  dau^Huer's  excellence,  Mrs.  Nicklebv 
stopped  to  breathe;  and  Miss  Kna^,  finding  that  tho 
discourse  was  turning  upon  family  Rroatness,  lost  no  time 
in  striking  m  with  a  small  reminiscence  on  her  own 
account. 

••Don't  tallc    of  lending   money,    Mrs.    Nickleby,"  said 
Miss  Knag,    "or  you'll  drive   me  crazy-ptrfectly  crazv 
My  mamma—hem— was    the    most   lovely  and   bi-auiilui 
creature,  with  the  most  striking  and  exquisiie~hem~the 

!"51  !!?"'''**m'''*kv  **//''":  ^•'»»  r"*  "P""  «  »'""'an  face, 
I  do  believe,  Mrs.  Nickleby  (here  Miss  Knag  rubbed  he^ 
own  nose  most  sympathetically);  the  most  deli^'htful  and 
accomplished  woman,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  seen;  but 
she  Had  that  one  failing  of  lending  monev,  and  carried 
It  to  such  an  extent  that  she  Jent«hem-6h  !  thousands 
of  pounds-all  our  it  tic  fortunes;  and  what's  more.  Mrs. 
Nick  eby.  I  don't  think,  if  we  were  to  live  tiU-iill-hem- 
lill  the  very  end  of  time,  that  we  should  ever  get  them 
back  again.     I  don't  indeed." 

I  i^*^^*""  fO"c'"dlng  this  effort  of  invention  without  beinrr 
interrupted,  Miss  Knag  fell  into  many  more  recollection. 
!!?  ,  ,  u  '"J'^''«''»l"fi:  tJ^an  true,  the  full  tide  of  which  Mrs.' 
Nicklchy  in  vain  attempting  to  stem,  at  length  sailed 
smoothly  down,  by  adding  an  undercurrent  of  her  own 
recollections  ;  and  so  both  ladies  went  on  talking  toeether 
in  perfect  contentment;  the  only  difference  between  them 
being,  that  whereas  Miss  Knag  addressed  herself  to  Kate, 
and  talked  very  loud,  Mrs.  Nickleby  kept  on  in  one  unl 
broken  monotonous  How,  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  talkillL^ 
and  caring  very  little  whether  anybody  listened  or  not 

In  this  manner  they  walked  on,  verv  amicably,  until  thev 
arrived  at  Miss  Knag's  brother's,  whb  was  an  ornamental 
stationer  and  small  circulating  library  keeper,  in  a  bv- 
.street  off  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  who  let  out  by  tlie 
day,  week,  month,  or  year,  the  newest  old  novels,  whereof 
the  titles  were  displayed  in  pen-and-ink  characters  on  a 
sheet  of  pasteboard,  swinging  at  his  door-post.  As  Mis^ 
Krag  happened,  it  the  moment,  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an 
.•ici'ount  of  her  twent^r-second  offer  from  a  gentleman  of 
large  property,  she  msisted  upon  their  all  goinir  in  lo 
supper  together ;  and  in  they  went. 
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•non't  go  away,  Mortimer,"  said  Miss  Knair  as  thiv 
rnlercd  the  .hop.  '•  Jf,  o„iy  „„e  of  our  youn^  fudk.  and 
licr  niolher.  Mrs.  an.l  Mis/Nickleby  »  ^  *^ 
;•  Oil,  indeed  I »'  said  Mr.  Mortimer  kna>r.  "  Ah  !  " 
Having  given  utterance  to  ti.ese  ejaculations  wiih  a  verv 
pro  ound  and  thoughtful  air.  Mr.  Knag  slow  y  s^  u ffed  \7o 
k.tchen   candles  on   the   counter,   and   two   more    in    the 

S^po'u'er    '^'"  '""'^^^  ''"'^^'^  '^""^  "  ^-^  •»  ''-  i«J*t- 

There  was  something  very  impressive  in  the  k'hosllv  air 
wah  which  all  this  was  done;  and  as  Mr.  Knag  was  Ua  I 
lank   gentleman   of  solemn    features,   wearing^slciacles 
and   garnished   with    much   less    hair    than   a   lCi  en rm 
bordermg  on  forty    or  thereabouts,  usually   boa    s.  mI" 

mut'bt^lit^tT"'   '"^   '^"^'"^^^   ^'-'   «''«    ^"-^'^t'^he 
Thomas  was  a  boy  nearly  half  as  mil  as  a  shutter  and 

"Ah  I"  said  Mr.  Knag  once  more,  h^avinc  a  deeo  si>rl. 
reaamg.         VVtll—yes— I  believe  supper  Is  readv   sister  »» 

nom'^hr"'''*-:  ''^^  ^y-  ^"^^  ^«°^  "P  tlie  kUc  .'ercaniles 
'     I       k''"'."^'''  ?"^  preceded  the   ladies  with  mournful 
steps  to  a  back  parlour,  where  a  charwoman.  empK  h 
he  absence   of  the   sick   servant,   and  remunerated   wi 
certain  eighteenpences  to  be  deducted  from  her  u^  '  .  due 
was  puttinsr  the  supper  out.  ^        "*■• 

ver7iSn^l°tTe"'blt^J^'''"  ^""^  reproachfully,  "how 
S;iur\onnroni?'^''^°"  "''  ''  ^^"^^  '"^°  ^'-  ^°om 

br:;L|%'o!rlL^^hc!l^^  I^ilS:"  ^^.el^tnT"; 

0'  cleaning  to  do  in  this  house,  ind  if  yTu  don?  lik.  fr'" 
must  trouble  you  to  look  out  for  someborelseX  i^^^^^^^^ 

Kh^j^^'  ^"'  ""'^ ''-  '-^»"  if  /  wa:'t'rb:.'  hX- 

"I  don't  want  any  remarks,  if^^w*  please  "  said  M^c 


'■.^m 


ip 
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;;Tlieu  why  isa'l  there?"  said  Miss  Knair. 

will    you    Iiold    your    tonsrue female '»»    -oM    x* 

"Tlo    "?«■  ''V"^  ^'°'™"y  in'o's  dialogue    ^'^ 

••  I'm  very  glad  to  find  that  you  don't  call  vour«;,.If  «..^     e 

open,  while  Mr  Knnt    Of  manner,  leaving  the  door  wide 

i-lTo  U,e  '^,^^^:^^:^  ---'  '-''  '''-''    , 

inquired  Mr^   Nf^nT"^''   ^'i'^    *^'^^    {gentleman,    pray?" 
"'?"l7j,e^r^N«cUleby  g-^^ally  disturbed  by  the  sound/ 

•'H.lh    »       *"3"»*ed  Kate,  really  alarmed. 
;;  Bless  nie  I  "exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

was  a  dreadful  hlnuT     h  "  -^  '  '^']°  ^"®  d'sappomtment 

so  much  like  the  hlrn^i    k  li"nself  ni  every  respect 

orhisowll  superiSri°vVre"T  '«  »  ~"«^'"- 

*..a,  he  took  .S  scor.^;:v:;Slrind"ieSe"a"g:;;i'L- 
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wri.i^ran'Sh^r'Kn^"'  "'  '"' "'  *"  '"T  ?«»«"'  ".omen,. 

aiu1io„",n\"'-""'''PP''''   "P  '"   "'el'  life      K^th"  lea, 
allusion  to  business  or  worldly  matfpre     iji,JVi    J  ' 

just  now.  for  instance- quite  dLtrctshi^^  TT^" 

say,  I  think  his  disappointment  a  l^^^^^^^ 
because  if  he  hadn't  been  dTslppoinS  L  cou^dn".  ""'' 
written  about  blip^hted  hopes  and  ^a?  hat ;  and  ?^e  factT 
if  It  hadn't  happened  as  it  ha^  1  H««»;  k  i"  i®  ^^'  *^» 
would  ever  have  come  oift  at  au!'"  "  '  ^^'^'^^^  *^'"  8^°"'"» 
How  much  more  communicative  Miss  Knatr  «,:„k»  i, 

stopped  here.     To  iudo^e  frnm  =i  P'  oisclosures 

diffiiully  of  making  ^thewate?w>.r™^?.''^f  ".""'•  ""<'  *« 
"0.  hafe  been  mfch  acTus^^rd'^i 'a'S;"?,,::,"??!  """ 
St  Anlhony>s;  but  a  little  brandy-and^water  w«  m  J.  ,? 
'VJ  ,^'"'  i''^  e"'"''-  h^'i-'g  been  previousTvTeLM  «-,l! 
cold  leg  of  mutton  and  bread  and  cheese  si.rff.  "J* 

took  leave ;  Kate  amusine  herself  In  fh-  af'«-wards 

the  recollection  of  her  Ia"t|lmpse  of  J"  V.^^. '•''"•««''"' 

.l.r«'who1f  da'';i"'A,Slrtfth?V"'H"''^'"P  "-'"•"  for 

^»,";i^yu^rraV^at°Li^^^^ 
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Mantalini  announcinfir  the  fact  in  a  shrill  treble  through 
the  spenkin^r  p,pe  which  communicated  with  the  work, 
room  M,8s  Knag  darted  hastily  upstairs  with  a  bS^Jne 
in  each  hand,  and  presented  herself  in  the  show-room,  in 
a  charming  state  of  palpitation,  intended  to  demonstrate 
her  enlhusjasm  in  the  cause.  The  bonnets  were  no  sS,ner 
fairly  on.  than  Miss  Knag  and  Madame  Mantalini  felHrno 
convulsions  of  admiration.  ««iuaijni  leu  mio 

;;  A  most  elegant  appearance."  said  Madame  Mantalini 
Mils  KnaT  '*''  *"^''""^  '°  **^"*'''"  '"  ""^  life."  said 

Now.  tlie  old  lord,  who  was  a  very  old  lord,  said  nothine- 
but  mumb  ed  and  chuckled  in  a  state  of  griat  delight   no 

his  own  address  m  getting  such  a  fine  woman  for  hisV^fe 
and  the  young  lady,  who  was  a  very  lively  young  ladv  see^ 
!o^/^,  ?'^  '^'1  *"  »!»»  •■«Pt"'-ou8  condition:  chafed  the  old 
r-.'^^'i'"?  ""  <^»>fva|.glass.  and  then  and  there  kissed  hi?n 

dt^'reeTljtrhJ^^^^^^^^       ^"^  '^^  <>^^-  ^^"^  ^tfe 

wiSr^uS;f^^!;^?:!ri^;:;^n?:i?^  tedt°  71^^ 

encountered  the  lively  young  lady»s  eve  jus  at^  the'  ve  v 
moment  when  she  kfssed  the  ol/ lord ;  upon  which  Tie 
young  lady,  .n  a  pout  ng  manner.  murmu?e(^  somethil 

SnM^  !;i:  ^°'l.^^""^'     r^   "fi^^^^t  Jmpertinence."   and 

finished  by  dartmg  a  look  of  displeasuri  at  Miss  Kn^g 

and  smihng  contemptuously.  ^ 

••  Miidame  Mantalini,"  said  the  youne  ladv 

"  Ma'am."  said  Madame  Mantalini!^       ^* 

yeile^day."*"''    "**    ^^**   P'^"^  y^""^  ^"^^t"^*    ^'«    saw 
••Oh,  yes,  do,"  said  the  sister. 

fl  r?i^."  ^^^'?^\  'a  ^^^  '''^»''**'  Madame  Mantalini."  said 
the  lords  intended,  throwing  herself  lanfjuidly  on  the 
sofa,       I   hate  being  waited  upon   by  frights  or  elderly 

rh:ne"v';r  /iLr""'""^^  "^  ^'"^  ^^""^  ^-^^"-'  ^  ^^^' 

cr:;t^u^re?V"n  milnT"'  ''^  °^'  '''''^  "^'^  ^°^^'^  ^^"^^ 
^    "Everybody  is  talking  about  her,"  said  the  young  ladv. 
in  the  sanje  careless  manner ;  ••  and  mv  lord,  be^ng  a  grea 
admirer  of  l)eauty,  must  positively  see  hor" 
"  She  is  universally  admired,"  replied  Madame  Mantalini. 
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You 


^35 
needn't 


"  Miss 
return." 

„  *'/  K%J°'t^  P^!:^°"'  Madame  Mantalini,  wliat  did  vou 
say  last  i* »  asked  Miss  Knag,  trembling.  ^ 

You  needn't  return,"  repeated  the  superior  sharplv 
M.ss    Knag  vanished   without  another  word,  and  in  aU 
reasonable  t.me  was  replaced  by  Kate,  who  took  off  the 

."^  ^mIu""^'  ?""*  P^'  °"  ^'^^  °'d  on^'s  •  blushing  very  much 
to  find  that  the  old  lord  and  the  two  young  ladies  were 
staring  her  out  of  countenance  all  the  linie. 

bride  ^'^"^  ^'''"  ''°'°"'''  ^^"'** ' "  ^'"^  ^^'^  ^*''"^*»  <=^o«en 

••She  is  not  quite  so  accustomed  to  her  business  as  she 

:itL  aVrado^^mi^:  two,"  interposed  Madame  Mantalini. 

^:;ujz^:^s:^^:,^^^^j:^^  --  or  your 

,„K-    '  "»' "o-" '•'Pif'i  tli«  old  lord,  "no,  no,  I'm  coinc 

i-ntrXrha?  hi' ta'A"^"  "'"■    "^'  ""• '»  '  "  "-  "f«^ 

It  was  a  satisfactory  thing  to  hear  that  the  old  ijenlleman 
was  gomg  to  lead  a  new  lile.  for  it  was  pretty  exS  S 
his  old  one  would  not  last  him  much  longer.  The  mere 
ehh  o?".."*^  protracted  chuckling  reduced  him  to  a  fearful 
ebb  of  coughing  and  gaspuig,  and  it  was  some  minutes 

IX  foratnii^i-e^.  '^^^^'  ^^  ^^"^^^^  '''^'  ^'-  ^'^^  --  ^o 

J'  !i  ^°^u    ^'°"  "^""'^  ^^'"'^  «^°°^  '""'^s  a  disqualification 
shnperfng       "''''    '"^    ^°'^'"    ^'^    MadHme\lanlali„t 

luve'ieft't  rjJ^aS^^^       '""'''^^  ^'^°  °^^  '-^'  "^^  >'<>"  would 
n J  ^°f.  "jughty  creature,"  said  the  lively  lady,  poking  the 

This  playful  inquiry  was  accompanied  with  another 
poke,  and  another,  and  then  the  old  lord  caught  thi 
o^rrtdTi'^rn'^"'.^',?  •'  "P  "^«^"'  ^"^'^h  ind^cSid    h" 

s^poSvlly^nsuTd! '° ''"  """^'  *"'  "^"'^  ^-y  p-"y 

m"/°"  i^f'"   *1?  .Hi*'  *''®«'  ""^«  alterations  ar«  made 
Madame  Mantalini,"  said  the  lady.     '•  Nay,  vou  bad ^fn' 
you  positively  shall  go  first;  I  wouldn"  lekve  you  beS 
with  that  pretty  girT,  not  for  half  «  second.     I  kSow  ySu 
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it^tHL  fe'"''  ■''"•  "'  ""^  80  fir«,  and  we  shall  be 
be«ote°dVKi.:ri'ie"'lL'"u^„'^r'«'  "?""'  •""P'^'""- 

K^te  t^fo  L^"^'""?^'  "•'"'«":  take  them  away"  ■ 
eyes  m'Je  °lv  fixeTuDoT'.h  "'"^  "•."  """"*  "«"'  «"!•  h" 
to  avS.  h|«^el?  I?  thrpe?miS"1;  *»f.  ""'y  too  happy 
joyfully  downstairs  to  Mi^KnTs  do™iS"'  '""  """^ 

Tlie  circumstances   ot   the  littJe  kinxrHnn^   k„^ 

"X'uthTmatt^l.  •^''-    "'PP-8    ""'"y    forward. 

was^as&.  """*  ""'ear  and  hartshor?,  an^dUd  u 

•'What  is  a  shame?"  demanded  Kate      "Wi,o.^  •    .u 
'"^."^'"  ^    ^S^'  »^^*^  happened  ?    Tell  me!"       ^'^'  "  '''* 

up2^.r^^J   thTlre'fr  ''"^^'  ^°'"^^  «"  -'  once  bolt 

Sens:   °matteH     Fi^  °^   ^»^«    assembled 

•' Graciour^ "  rriL  K  .    P?"  y°"'  ^^^  "^^^^  Creature  I " 

;    Fb«   offended  me  I"  retorted  Miss   Knal      '*  You/  . 
cnjt.  a  child,  an  upstart  nobody  I    Oh,  indJ^d^'    Ha  hi  f " 

Now   .t  was  evrdent,  as  Miss  Knag  laughed   that  sol 
Uung  struck  her  as  being  exceedin^y  funny  •  and  as  X" 
voung  ladies  took  their  tone  from  mL  K?i^-she  t.i  g 
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l!;,d1li^*i;;!l'ff^  ^"  P^"P  *,^^^«^'*  ^**''°»'  *  moment's  delay'. 
t^ni   ^  ^  *''''"'  ^.^*'*'  *  ""'«'  «"«*  S'Tiiled  sarcastically  to 

•  Hi  'f'h*'  "1"*^'^  !?  '°  ^h-^^""  ''^^y  »o°d  that  wasT 
Here  she  IS,"  continued  Miss  Knag,  gettinir  off  the  box 
and  introducing  Kate  with  much  cerfmonyan<r many  low 
fr^lT  '°'k^  ^fS^^^d  throng-- here  she  is-e^eXdy 
^  talkmg  about  her-the  belle,  ladies-the  bea^,  tli^e— 
Oil,  you  bold-faced  thing  !  "  ^' 

I  *^i  J'"^  *^'j?'!.  ^'^^  ^"''8^  was  unablp  to  repress  a  virtuous 
shudder,  which  immediately  communicated  itself  .oaU?he 
tCTried?'"'  ^'^'^  -hich^Miss  Knag  laughed  and  after 

mnlf^ff  ^f-®^"  y^''*'^'"  exclaimed  Miss  Knag,  sobbing  in  a 
most  affecting  manner-"  for  fifteen  years  have  I  been  The 
credit  and  ornament  of  this  room  and  the  one  upstairs 
Thank  God."  said  Miss  Knag,  stamping  first  he?  riS 
foot  and  then  her  leit  witl;  remarkable  fner^,  •'!  lave 
ever  i„  all  that  time,  till  now.  been  exposed^o  the  a?ts 

^uflt^F:  Ta  '?^^^'  P';°P^^  P^°P'«  b>"«>^  for  themselves. 
But  I  feel  It.  I  do  teel  ,t.  although  I  am  disgusted  » 

Miss  Knag  here  relapsed  into  softness,  and  the  vounir 

o  be%'.?l''^'"^.  their  attentions,  murmured  that  she  S 

to  be  superior  to  such  things,  and  that  for  their  part  thev 

despised  them,  and  considePed  them  beneath  thei?^otce^ 

!>"  fo^eXr^'"^^'  ''"r  ^""^^  °^''  ^^'^  emphati;iirtha,; 
betore   that  it  was  a  shame,  and  that  they  felt  so  anc-n. 

^^"utTl-  ^'^A^^^^^'l  "^^*  ^°  ^'^  witl/themseWes.'^'^' 
Have  I  lived  to  this  day  to  be  called  a  fright  ?  »  cried 

^^^;^:^r^^  --">^^-'  and^making"a1 

.  ''^'^Wl   deserved   to   be   called  an   elderly  person?" 
•so  e.u,,ed  M.ss  Knag,  wrestling  with  the  supeTn^iimrar  es 

..  n°'?  V^*"'^.  °'  .^"'^l\*'^'"F'  ^^•'^'•'"  «"''^^'«'-«J  the  chorul 
Never  le   herein  T?  ^^"'  ^'V'^  •  "^  "^^'^'^  «"d  hate  her 
^frieni  J>f     •   P^*"  ^?  '"^  ''^^'''•"  '  "^^^'"  ^^^  anybody  who  ^.^ 
nrff  fn        "V"^  '^^""^  ^°  '^^^  '  ^  *'"t,  a  hussy,  an  impudent 
artful  hussy  1       Hav.ng  denounced  the  object  of  he? wrat 
m  these  terms,  M  ss  Knag  screamed  once,  hlccupi^d  thSe 
Rurgled  m  her  throat  several  times :  slumbereSrsliivered* 
>^oke    came   to    composed   her  head-dress,  and   declared 
Jieise'*  quite  well  again.  "ctiarca 
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^(3  ?.  "^Ti  "^S'  »,'"'<»•«'>  «'"•  walked  proudly  to  her 
Mrae^of  th.  ro^m  il'"""  '■"''"«^  .P'*'""  '"  "'o  remotest 
soul  if  she  could  have  seen  them  fall.  *     inmost 


>! 


I' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  A  DINNER  AT  MR.  RALPH  NICKI  FBV's  AVn 
OP  -MB  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  COMPANY  ENrBR^Amin 
TJIEMSELVES     BEFORE    DINNER,    AT    DINn'kV'Ind 'a^^S 

The  bile  and  rancour  of  the  worMiv  Mice  w«o~      j 

no  diminution  during  the  ren"  indjr  rf  the  wefk  Eurr^n,"? 

r^^TSfiTh.t.unTgd?""^^''''' '■°"" -^^^^^^^^ 

ire  01  ail  the  young  Jadies  rising,  or  seemini?  to  n.;*.    in 

Wh  J'"'^'''°"  '.°  *'^**  ^°°^  spinster's  TnSfnatlon  km" 
both  waxing  very  hot  every  time  Miss  NicklebVwas  caHed 
upstairs  ;  ,t  will  be  readily  imagined  t!,at  that  you"^  kadi's 
daily  hfe  was  none  of  the  most  cheerful  or  env3  S 
She  hailed  the  arrival  of  Saturday  nLht  ^"'''J'^'f  .'^'"d. 
would  a  few  delicious  hours' resp.'^^^^^^^  P'''^-""'' 

torture,  and  felt  that  the  poo'^^lu.'r  oH^r'fir.tTeeU'? 
':^oZtZt'^:Silt'''  '^'y  -'^  '-^^b'  eain'/dSradlt: 

cor'Jfe'rtVe'lirrt  a^.^ttrs^Hred^rflnd^V''*'-  '''''' 
vcrsation  with  Mr.  Ralph  NicSv-buflflr  ^'' •'"  *'°"- 
soon  redoubled,  no  less'by  KiLV  o?  U        conTcTat^ 

himse^?.         *"'°°''''^  ^"^  ^''^'■^^  "'^""''*'  °f  Mr.  N?ckS; 

ta.ufng'aZfy^'ul"  ^"'  ^^'^'^ ''  "  "^  ^^^  «^  ^^^^  "— t 
^    "  Indeed  I »'  replied  Kate,  shrinking,  though  she  scarce 
.new  why,  from  her  uncle's  cold,  glistening  eye. 
••That  mslant.»said  Ralph.  "  f  was  coming  to  call  for 
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you,  making  sure  to  catch  you  before  you  left ;  but  your 
mother  and  1  have  been  talking  over  family  aflTuiM.  andthe 

tmie  has  slipped  away  so  rapidly " 

••Well,  now,  hasn't  it?"  interposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  quite 
nsensible  to  the  sarcastic  tone  of  Ralph',  last  renmrk 
Upon  my  word.  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  possible  that 

VihJf ".    ?^^f ','"?'  ^««*''  yo"'"  to  dine  with  your  uncle 

at  half-past  six  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Triumplnn^  in  Imvirig  been  the  first  to  communicate  this 
extraordinary  intelligence,  Mrs.  NicUleby  nodded  and  smiled 

L  K^fL'^^a^A  ^•"'^*'  .^^  '"'Pr^^*  '*»  *"""  niagnificence 
on  Kates  wondering  mmd,  and  then  flew  off.  at  an  acute 
angle,  to  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  good  lady.  ••  Your  black  silk 
frock  will  be  quite  dress  enough,  my  dear,  with  that  pretty 
httle  scarf,  and  a  plain  band  in  vour  hair,  and  a  pSir  of 
black  8.1k  stock— -  Dear,  dear.'^cried  Mrl.  NickleW,  fly- 
ing off  at  another  angle,  "if  I  had  but  those  unfortunate 
amethysts  of  mine-you  recollect  them,  Kate,  my  love- 
how  they  used  to  sparkle,  you  know— but  your  papa,  your 
poor  dear  papa-ah  1  there  never  was  anything  so  cruelly 
sacrificed  as  those  jewels  were,  never  I "  OveFpowcred  bJ 
this  agonising  thought.  Mrs.  Nickleby  s'ir,ok  her  head  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  and  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
I  dont  want  them,  mamma,  indeed,"  said  Kate 
•'Forget  that  you  ever  had  them." 

u  u  ^"vl^^""'  my  dear."  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby  peltlshiy, 
•how  hke  a  child  you  talkl  Four-and-twenty  silve; 
tea-spoons,  brother-in-law,  two  gravies,  four  salts,  all  the 
amethysts— necklace,  brooch,  and  ear-rings  — all  made 
away  with  at  the  same  time,  and  1  saying,  almost  on  my 
bended  knees,  to  that  poor,  good  soul,  '  Why  don't  you  db 
something,  Nicholas  ?    Why  don't  you  make  some  arrange- 

»T? .?      *  M."!,  *"'''*  *['"'.  anybody  who  was  at>out  us  at 

that  time  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  that  if  i  said  that 

once.  I  said  it  fifty  times  a  day.     Didn't  1,  Kate,  my  dear  ? 

oor    a*^**?  "°^^  *"  opportunity  of  impressing  it  cii  your 

m"i  1  i!  "^*  n\amma,  never," replied  Kate.     And  to  do  Mrs 
Nickleby  justice,  she  never  had  lost-and  to  do  married 

inno..tf  f-  ^^^-  J"f '*''*''  S^y  ^^'^^'^  ^°  lose-any  occasion 
of  inculcating  similar  golden  precepts,  whose  only  blemish 
IS.  tha  slight  degree  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in 
which  they  are  usually  enveloped.  ' 


■  i!j 
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assumed  a  Jook  of  meek  coinD€»sure  •  rh..7*  '        •         .^^ 
^^":i\olT.My'"^  '  crcumstance  which  mu,t  be 

his  face.  °.^'.r'°tC  ?  ay 'LoM,";  TeM?  '".»'""1  """"^ 
Uie  point  from  which  U  have  strayed    "7  htS     ?:.\° 

moiher  his  proTs^d^.l^a? ySu^sLir k«°pToise''"for  'T 

^"Mmd!"    cried    Mrs.    Nickleby.      "My   dear    Kale, 

•■  I. ^^e"J?^7K'  ""''•"•  """'""'"«  '■"  '»  ''-  ^»-- 
"b"'  1'*'iJ?'  T'^/'*'*'  "'  «""^.  "Xde,"  replied  Kate  • 

h.^k^ey4"ach-ni''±^''ibr''rG"'S'"r   '"''•  '"    " 
bless  you."  ' "    1"^    '<><■   "•     Good-night-a-a-GoJ 

^       What  a  very  stronerlv.mark*.rl  r«..«t„«. „^"^.._..: "'^"  ' 


sligh 
said    Kate    reprovingly.     ''To    think    oi 

"There  certaiUi^ 


brother." 

"  Mannna ! " 
such  a  thing  ! " 

no^^'"  R  *?•¥'•"•  Nickleby.  musing, 
none.     But  it's  a  verv  hnn^^t  fo««.  »»^ 


is  none.     But  it's  a  very  honest  face. 
The    worthy    matron    made    this    remark 


e.«phasis  and  eiocuti,Zas"/fTco:;:;ji.:^rLa"ir:;ui:;.u; 
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on  for  some  time  in  silence.  ^  waiUed 

;;i  was  only  thinking,  mamma."  answered  Kate. 
Thmk.ng!"    repeated     Mrs.     Nicldebv.       -Ay-     and 
indeed  plenty  to  think  about,  too.     Your  Jncle  hil"..! 
a  strong:  fancy  to  you,    that^s  quite  dear  "indff         " 
extraordinary  ^'oodVtune  docs^n"!' coS^l  toVou  af  er T/ 
I  shal   be  a  httle  surprised,  that's  all."  ^  '"*' 

With  this  she  launched  out  into  sundry  anecdotes  of 
young  ladies  who  had  had  thousand  pou7d  no7es  e?ve" 
them  ,n  reticules  by  eccentric  uncles;  andofySune  Sdiel 

wealchit' their  u"i;  Ti^^-ble  gentlemenTe"formou 
weaitli  at   their  uncles'  houses,  and   married  them  ^(tll 
short  but  ardent  c^  urtships  ;  and  Kate    I^tenin^^r!/  * 
apathy  and  afterwards  in  amuseLnrfel     «  Sf;  wai^^ 
home,   something  of  her   mother's   sanguine  comSon 
gradually  awakening  in  her  own  bosom"  and   Kn^o 

ttalfs  "^^LSrST  "?^^''  ^  bright'ening.  an^j'hlt 
hILI     .  ^    might  be  dawning  upon  them.     Such  is  hone 
Heaven's    own    gitt    to    struggling    mortals ;    pSrvadh,^' 
in^H  °"!f  k"?'^^  ^'*"^!^^^  fr**'"  the^kies,  all  thK    bSfh 

arJ  verift^^h  J-"^f'!,  «"":-;*"d  ^^^ter's  suns  in  the  city 
are  very  feeble  indeed—miglu  have  brightened  uo  as  hi 
shone  through  the  dim  windows  of  the**  large  oW*  house 

r'om'rplafed^*  In"ri."'^''  "'"^'^  one  W-furllffi 
room   aispiayed.      In   a  gloomy  corner,   where   for  vear* 

hs  c'cS^v  V*^'- '  **"'^^  P;'^  °^  merchandise?  sheltering 
Us   colony   of  mice,    and    frowning,    a    dull    knd     ifeles? 

tTie'rl.nP'J-Y'^*'  P*"""*^^  '•°°'"'  save  when,  esponding  to 
luh  !  A  ^««vy  wagons  in  the  street  without.^it  qu4ed 
with  sturdy  tremblings,  and  caused  the  bright  eves  of  frt 

hl';i;r'/°  ^™.";  ^"^^''^^  ^^-^  ^'^^  fefr,  a^Ts^ruck 
llicn  motionless,  with  attentive  ear  and  palnitatinir  h,>=^2^ 

ar"ran?er''-T  '"'  ^^^'^  •'^"^>-'"  ^hls^dXcLrL^^^^^ 
arranged  with  scrupulous  care  all  Kate's  little  finerv  w 
the  day ;    each   article  of  dress   partaking  of  that  TnS 
scnbable  air  of  jaunt iness  a«d  individua/^y  which  empty 
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SirT7"i*~'^*.**'"'"''  ^y  association,  or  that  they  bwomc 
moulded,  •«  it  were,  |o  the  owner's  form— wilJ  »jike.  in 
eyes  accustomed  to  or  picturing  the  wearer's  &fl:.viniss. 
In  place  of  a  musty  bale  of  goodi,  there  lay  tlie  blark  silk 
dress;  the  neatwt  possible  figure  in  itself.  Tl»e  small 
shoes,  with  toes  delicately  turned  out,  stood  upon  t^e  very 
pressure  of  some  old  iron  weight ;  and  a  pile  of  harsh, 
discoloured  leather  had  unconsciously  given  place  to  the 
very  same  httle  pair  of  blaclc  silk  /toddngs  which  had 
been  the  objects  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  peculiar  care.     Rats 

«I?  kTJ*^**'  ■"*^  '"^^  ^T"  ^*''"'*'  ''*^  '°"e  a*fO  been  starved, 
or  had  emigrated  to  better  Quarters ;  and  in  their  stead 
appeared  gloves,  bands,  scar/s,  hair-pins,  and  many  other 
httle  devices,  almost  as  ingenious  in  their  way  as  rats  and 
mice  themselves  for  the  tantalisation  of  mankind.  About  and 
among  Uiem  al  moved  Kate  herself,  not  the  least  beautiful 
or  unwonted  relief  to  the  stern,  old,  gloomy  building. 

t«l!!I  if**  w  m'"'  S'  in  ^^  ;'"»«.. «s  the  reader  likes  to 
taue  it--.for  Mrs.  Nickleby's  impatience  went  a  great  deal 
faster  than  the  clocks  at  that  end  of  the  towS,  ^and  K^te 
was  dressed  to  the  very  last  hair-pin  a  full  hour  and  a  half 
belore  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  begin  to  think  about  it 
Z^A  •? ?!?  *«»"«.  or  'n  bad  time,  the  toilet  was  completed ; 

fh.  mJit""*  V-.^V^J^  ^*'*'  '1°"''  *»^^^«^  "PO"  ^O"-  starting 
the  milkman  fetched  a  coach  from  the  nearest  stand,  and 

™!'  ^  .  ^'S"^  *y^*^*i?  *°  *»*'  '"*»'*««•»  *"«!  many  kind 
messages  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  to  come  to  tea. 
scT^ted  herself  in  it.  and  went  away  in  state,  if  ever  anyl 
body  went  away  in  state  in  a  hackney^oach  yet.  Aiid 
the  coach,  and  the  coachman,  and  the  horses,  rattled  and 
jangled  and  whipped,  and  cursed  and  swore,  and  tumbled 
on  together,  until  they  came  to  Golden  Square. 

The  coachman  gave  a  tremendous  double  knock  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  long  before  he  had  done,  as  quickly 
fnth  '";«  had  been  a  man  behind  it.  with  his  hand  lied 
Innofii  \u*^**t}  "^^^  had  expected  no  more  uncommon 
nff^?.^**  ^"^  Newmsn  Noggi  in  a  clean  shirt,  was 
not  a  httle  astonished  to  see  that  the  opener  was  a  man 
in  handsome  Jtvery,  and  that  th  .e  were  two  or  three 
othere  in  the  hall.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  about  its  beinL' 
the  right  house,  however,  for  there  was  the  name  upon 
the  door ;  so  she  accepted  the  laced  coat  sleeve  which  was 
tendered  her.  and  entering  the  house,  was  ushered  upstairs, 
into  a  back  drawing-room,  where  she  was  left  alone 
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nhJt'^J'H^^a  '"ff"*!**/',  "'•  •PparitJon  of  the  footman. 
In3  ^Su«^  ^'^'^f  *;?*°'?***,^"  amazement  at  the  richness 
and  splendour  of  the  furniture.     The  softest  and  most 

m!fr«r'  Trl'^'''*  '?l,T°»'  "^"••'**'  P'<=»"^"'  the  cost^es 
mirror,  articles  of  richest  ornament,  quhe  dazzlinir  from 
their  beauty,   and  perplexing  from   tffe   prodlg^,  "tf  wUh 

7^e^'J^:^  rr  •"*^'''*^^  •^^°""^'  ^"counter^ed  L  on 
every  side.  The  verjj  staircase,  nearly  down  to  the  hall 
door,  was  crammed  w.tli  beautiful  and  luxurious  things,  as 
•fl-^*'  »»J5.1\ousewcrebrimlul  of  riches,  which,  with  f  ^eJy 
trifling  addition,  would  fairly  run  over  into  the  street 
.tr.!;?'^'^  ^  she  heard  a  series  of  loud  double  knocks  at  Uie 
street  door,  and  afier  every  knock  some  new  voice  in  the 

I'fi  vT'."  •  *"?  ^h"  ^°"/»  **^  W*"-  '^'Ph  Nickleby  were 

into  the  general  buzz  of  conversation,  and  all  she  could 
ascertain  was  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  with  no 
very  musical  voices,  who  talked  very  Joud.  laughed  ve^ 
heartily,  and  swore  more  than  she  would  hav?  thouirS 
quite  necessarv.     But  this  was  a  question  of  taste. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Ralph  himself,  divested 
of  his  boots,  and  ceremoniously  embellished  with  black 
silks  and  shoes,  presented  his  crafty  face. 

"I  couldn't  see  3rou  before,  my  dear,"  he  said,   in  a 
low  tone,  and  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  next  room 
youir?*'*"'^'^^      '"  receiving  them.     Now-shall  I  take 

••>ay,  uncle,"  said  Kate,  a  little  flurried,  as  people 
mu      more  conversant  with  society  often  are,  when  thev 


'm 


back  a  little.  ^°  in  immediately.       ^Mic-a    ivaie,    drawing 

"Tlfrli'l"  ';!^^'*'"  ^''»y  R^'P'^'  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

They  are  al  come,  and  dinner  will  be  announced  directii 

afierwards— that's  all."  uirecuy 

Kate  would  have  entreated  a  few  minutes'  respite,  but 
reflecting  tnat  her  uncle  might  consider  the  paymeht  of  the 
liackney-coach  fare  a  sort  Sf  bargain  for  h^r^Sualitv 
herawa  '°  draw  her  arnf  through  his.^a^dto^^^^^^^^ 

Seven  or  eight  gentlemen  were  standing  round  the  fira 
when  they  went  in.  and.  as  they  were  talking  very  loud? 


!  i 


•  ■  I    ;  ~   not 
*  i'      I'm 
ij  another 
njy  stouter, 
'A     Iff  or  upon 
I  lie   girl    was 
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With  wiuch  broken  ejaculations  1      t5     ,i  uZVi^   •    .  ■ 
eye  and  stared  at  Miss^Nickk-by  fn,       t  '^,  o'ri?  '**'  ^"  '"' 

Well,  then  my  ears  did  not  de-t    f-  . 
wa-a-x  work  »  said  hi.  lordsh?p.  Joy 

•nSfiK-"'°  ^^''i'i'^'".^"'  something  olde  .  so,.> 
somethmg  redder  in  the  face,  and  someth 

••  d'evVlfs^',   T;'^  •"    ^    ^-<»   -'^-P-   tha.  _ 

elbows  on  the  chimney-p.Vce  '''*"  ^'■*^'  '"^^  ^"^'^^ 

;;Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,"  said  Ralph. 

feck,  reading  tSe^Lr""^  °"  »  '<"'  '='"''■•  wi,l,  a  hish 
;;  Mr.  Pyke,"  said  Ralph. 

face  a„°S  a™flki;!:5^.1ji;'.ij:<i,?„f  "''|-n  T,""  "^  l-'"" 
"  Mr.  Pluck  "  sa  <l  RMnh      -fS     <>' Jir  Mulberiy  Hawk. 

towards  a  ^en  .e,^'.'^  ^A.  I'cl"o7T,  rktd"Eh?fr'' 

table  as  Colonel  C  owUr  Th  »''"  <"'";«'''"'  >«'•»''"  «'  'I'" 
lion  with  somebodvTim  ,nl,  ?',°™^  ''■''  '"  ^nversa- 
and  was  not  i„t?Xed  a.  IT^"^  '°  *"  »  """'---weight, 

ofTSi%nTs"uckTomf r^T^'^'i'.'"  «■'»  -''y  »'-?= 

the  blood  tingliie  ,0  h™  f,^  A  '  '""'"'•  '""'  ''""K'^' 
temp,  with  wSthe  guesK  evid^HvT  the  flippant  con- 
.nd  the  other,  the  ea.y1"S:„*2;''o7lKt^.^.;-* 
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unacquainted    with   conieiuioni    L^lm?iour'    thl   T"''*'' 
are  thai  she  will  hi*v*  «..:»-,.'   *"*  *-nance« 

the  decencies  and  pronrieties  of  lifo  n.  if    ,  ",  '^  stnge  of 

gauntlet  of  a  dozen  Kdon  season^  nL   V/'^^  '""  **'* 

Pluck*'*"*^  '°  *"'P""*'  >'°"'   ^-^"-^  Frederick,"  wid  Mr. 

Sir  MmuJ  .'."•.  *"i^  Sr>ve  me  hal^  for  the  advice  " 

bir  Mulberry  garnished  this  speech  with  a  hoarse  lauH. 

Hl»,ir-  "^'®*'"  oy  a  similar  cause ;  for  Sir  Mulfaerrv 
Fr^irict  V.""?  °f '>"""»"•.  shot  dexterouSy  ^,  U^ 
s  a1?s  a^H  h!"'?'"-  "^o  was  about  to  lead  Lte  do^n- 

"ve^KO^'.'v^'^o^"?""'   ""   H-oun.bl.  Mr.  Snobb. 

»lSS:^"^a:k'';eerd"i;oon"h^    f'y    i^'^    "PP'""--    Sir 
11}  oauK  leered  upon  his  friends  most  facetiously, 
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and  led  Kate  downstairs  with  an  air  of  familJaritv,  which 

sSrfelt'k  al„?r/'-  ^'^n,'"*^^  "^"^"'"^  i.vliK'natio„  as 
She  lelt  It  almost  impossible  to  repress.      Nor  was  the 

founT'lLf  ,;^r  5^""^'*.  «*  *"  diminished  whelf  e 
found  herself  placed  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  and  Lord  FrecTerick  VerisophJ  on  either 

"Oh,  you've  found  your  way  into  our  neiirhbourhood 
have  you  ?»  sa  d  Sir  Mulberry  Js  his  lordship  fat  down     * 

M-  V-  ?f''f '  .ffP^'®'*  ^^^  Frederick,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Miss  Nickleby,  "  how  can  you  a-ask  me  ?  » 

..-"!r!l*'  r"  ?"?"i.'o  yo"*"  dinner,"  said  Sir  Mulberry 
••and  don't  m.nd  Miss  Nickleby  and  me,  for  we  shaU 
prove  very  mdifferent  company,  I  dare  say." 

FrederS^    ^*'"'**    *"**''^^'"*    ^'^'■*'    Nickleby,"  said    Lord 

sC^^^^  "  J^S  *"*?,"'  "jy  '°'"^  ^  "  demanded  Ralph,  from 
Pyke  aiTpfuck^^  '  ""''"■"  ''"  ^^'  '"PP°'^^'^  by'^M'essr? 

Lord^ede^^^^^    "^'''^'  '*  "'^"^P^"^'"^^  y°"r  "lece."  said 

•'  He  has  a  tolerable  share  of  everything  that  vou  lav 
claim  to,  my  lord."  said  Ralph,  with  a  sneer!  ^  ^ 

«,«  ;?? i:  ''^  ^^  u?l".  '■^P^'^'^  ^''^  y°""8^  "^^"  5  "  dpyvle  take 
me  if  1  know  which  is  master  in  my  house,  he  or  I  » 

••/ know,"  muttered  Ralph. 

••I  think  I  shall  cat  him  off  with  a  shilling,"  said  the 
young  nobleman  jocosely.  ^ 

••No,  no,  curse  it,"  said  Sir  Mulber  t.  '•When  vou 
come  to  the  shilllng-the  last  shilling-.'H  cut  vou  fas^ 
;CSr"&  of  it!"' '''"'  ''"  "^^^^  1-ve^ou-you  m'ayMt^ 

This   sally  (which   was  itrictly  founded   on   fact)   was 
received   with  a  general  roar,   above  which  was   plainly 
distmguishable  the  laughter  of  Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck 
who    were    evidently    Sir    Mulberry'/   toads-in-ordinarv! 
Indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  majority  of  the 
""^T^ir^r^  7°"  ^*'®  unfortunate  young'  lorS,  who, 
nf  1h/^    f  "^  S-  ^t7?u''  «PP?a«^«d  by  far  the  least  vicious 
hi.    »V^«^^'  :^''  Mulberry  Hawk  was  rtmarkable  for 
his  tact  in  ruining,  by  himself  and  his  creatures,  youn- 
gentlemen  of  fortune-*  genteel  and  elegant  profession" 
?i    T!f!i    ^'^  ^^^  undoubtedly  gained  the  liead.     With  all 
Uie  boldness  of  an  original  genius,  ha  had  struck  out  an 
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entirely  new  course  of  treatment   quite   opDosed  (a  th. 
usual  method,  bis  custom  beine,  when  he  hiS^inlrf  Ii 
ascendancy  over  those  .he  took  rnh^td!  «?hl^  ,0  ke« 
them  down  than  to  give  them  their  oin  way  •  and  !S 

tTJt,Z'.^^y.""""'  wen-ad.„fnis.er.d  ta'pTf^^'S? 
The  dinner  was  as  remarkable  for  the  splendour  i.n,l 
and  P  hTf'  °^  '''  «PPO'"^"^e"ts  as  the  m^ansion  itsdf 
and  the  company  were  remarkable  for  doinir  it  amni; 
justice,  HI  which  respect  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  particuTarit 
s.gnahsed  themselves  ;  these  two  gentlemen  eati^reven^ 
dish,  and  drinking  of  every  bottlefwith  a  capacity  and  ne? 
severance  truly  astonishing.  They  were  rerArriihliT?  ^u 
too,  notwithstanding  their  greaf  exertioT-  fof  ^i  fi  ' 
appearance  of  the  3essert,  ?hey  broke  out '  again  as  if 
"°«  W^,T'°V»  had  taken  place  since  breakfas?.^'  ^  '^ 
Well,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  sinpine  his  first  crl««  «r 

?«:!"  'J^''  '"  a  discounting  dinn^^a!!  I  havTto^lay  if 
deyvle  take  me,  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  pfi^n  to  ee? 
discount  every  dav."  ^  o®' 

••You'll  have  plenty  of  it  in  your  time  "  return-^   c- 
Mulberry  Hawk;  ''Nickleby  will LTyou  that.''      ""^  ^" 

••1     fn  t  ^°"  T'  ^''^^'^y  •  "  ^"^"'^^d  the  young  man  • 
am  1  to  be  a  good  customer  ?"  J  ""H  man  , 

Ralph.*'''"'"''"  °"""'^  °"  circumstances,  my  lord,"  replied 

Q-   \*  it       P  "^     .   ""at^rtakers.     To  add   to  his  defpaT 
Sir  Mulberry,  cons  derin^  anv  such  r.fTnrfc  o«  •        aeteat, 

which  being  a  hint  to  Lord  Frederick  he  nut  uo  .sii^r^' 
and  surveyed  the  object  of  censure  as  J?  L  I       ^'^''' 
extraordinary   wild  a^^imal   S'  e'hibitingVTheTs: 
tin.e.     As  a  matter  of  course,   Messrs.   pfke  and  Pluck 
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■tared  at  the  individual  whom  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  stared 
at ;  »o,  the  poor  colonel,  to  hide  his  confusion,  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  holding  his  port  before  his  right  eye 
and  affecting  to  scrutinise  its  colour  with  the  most  lively 
interest.  ^ 

All  this  while  Kate  sat  as  silently  as  she  could,  scarcely 
daring  to  raise  her  eyes,  lest  they  should  encounter  the 
admiring  gaze  of  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  or,  what  was 
still  more  embarrassing,  the  bold  looks  of  his  friend  Sir 
Mulberry.  The  latter  gentleman  was  obliging  enough  to 
direct  general  attention  towards  her. 

"Here  is  Miss  Nickleby,"  observed  Sir  Mulberry, 
"wondering  why  the  deuce  somebody  doesn't  make  love 
to  her." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Kate,  looking  hastily  up,  *'  I " 

and  then  she  stopped,  feeling  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  said  nothing  at  all. 

«*V'l"»J°''^xf."J'/?^"   ^y  pounds,"  said   Si;    Mulberry. 

that  Miss  Njckleby  can't  look  in  my  face  and  tell  me 
she  wasn't  thinking  so." 

"Done  I"  cried  the  noble  gull.     "Within  ten  minutes." 

"Done!"  responded  Sir  Mulberry.  The  money  was 
produced  on  both  sides,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Snobb 
was  elected  to  the  double  office  of  stake-holder  and 
time-keeper. 

"Pray,"  said  Kate,  in  great  confusion,  while  these 
preliminaries  were  m  course  of  completion,  "pray  do  not 
make  me  the  subject  of  any  bets.  Uncle,  I  cannot 
really " 

"Why  not,  my  dear?"  replied  Ralph,  in  whose  gratlno^ 
voice,  however,  there  was  an  unusual  huskiness,  as 
though  he  spoke  unwillingly,  and  would  rather  that  the 
proposition  had  not  been  broached.  "It  is  done  in  a 
moment ;  there  is  notliing  in  it.  If  the  gentlemen  insist 
on  it " 

"/  don't  insist  on  it,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  loud 
laugh.  "That  is,  I  by  no  means  insist  upon  Miss 
Nickleby's  making  the  denial,  for  if  she  does,  I  lose ;  but 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  bright  eyes,  especially  as  she 
favours  the  mahogany  so  much." 

"  So  she  does,  and  it's  too  ba-a-d  of  you,  Miss  Nickleby," 
said  the  noble  youth. 

"  Quite  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Pvke. 

"HQiTid  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Pluck, 
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"  I  don't  care  if  I  do  lose."  said  Sir  Mulberrv  •   «•  »nr 

"  More,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 
"Far  more,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

Hawk?"^  ^°*''  *^'^  ^"^'">''  Snobb?"  asked  Sir  Mulberry 

"  Four  minutes  grone." 
"  Bravo  I  *' 

asjced  Lord  Frederick,  after  a  short  interval.  ^ 

c-     L°".u"^®°"  '  ^""^"^'^  yoirrself  to  inquire,  my  buck  "  said 
f''"   Mulberry ;    "Miss   Nickleby  and^  I    understand   each 
other  ;  she  declares  on  mv  side,  and  shows  her  taste      Vo.. 
haven't  a  chance,  old  fell6w.     Time,  Snobb  ?  " 
••  Eight  mmutes  gone." 

hand^oven"'"^"'^'''^^^'"'^''^  Sir  Mulberry  ;  "you'll  soon 

"Ha,  hn   ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Pyke. 

Mr.  Pluck  who  always  came  second,  and  toooed  hi«j 
companion  if  he  could,  screamed  outright  ^^ 

riie  poorgirl  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion 
that  she  scarcely  knew  wliat  she  did,  had  determined  tS 
remain  perfectly  quiet;  but  fearing  that  by  so  Tine  she 
might  seem  to  countenance  Sir  Mulberry's  boas^  Shich 
Iiad  been  uttered  with  great  coarseness  and  vSfg^rUv  of 
manner,  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  him  in  the  flee  The?e 
was  something  so  odious,  so  insolent,  so  repulsrve  in  the 
od.  whid,  met  her,  that,  without  the  poweV  to  stammer 
forth  a  syllable,  she  rose  and  hurried  from  the  room      She 

unt?;"/"^  'Ti'^*"'  ^y  \^'^'''  ^ff^'-t  ""til  she  wis'aloSe 
upstairs,  and  then  gave  them  vent 

m  hi?%ckit  "  "Th!i^'*"'h^^  ^?^^^'  P"^''"^  the  stakes 
iTealthf''  ^      °^  ^P'"*'  ^"^  ^^'"  «*"nk  her 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Pvke  and  Co.  responded  with 
great  warmth  of  manner  to  this  proposal,  or  ilfat  the  tois 
was  drunk  with  many  little  insinuations  from  the  firm 
R^l^r  'I  '^^  /:?"'PJ«t«"ess  of  Sir  Mulberry's  conques  ' 
Ralph,  who,  while  the  attention  of  the  other  enests  was 
attracted  to  the  principals  in  the  preceding  seen!  ad  eTed 
hem  like  a  wolf  appeared  to  breathe  mfre  f^l  now  lis 
niece  was  gone ;  the  decanters  passed  quickh^^  roSnd^  1^ 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  turned  his  ey«Tom  speiker 
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I^Pm^.!f^^^*'  ^.'''i?  ^"^r^^  ^'^'*  ^•"^'  ^«l''  Jooks  that 
seemed  to  search  their  hearts,  and  Jay  bare,  for  his  dis- 
temoered  sport,  every  idle  thought  within  them. 

rf.^!^"'""^'    ^}\   ^""^^   '^•'°">^  '°  *^«"«'f.    had  in   some 
degree  recovered  her  composure.     She  had  learned  from 
a  fSmale  attendant  that  her  uncle  wished  to  see  her  before 
she  left,  and  had  also  gleaned  the  satisfactory  inrelligence 
that  the  gentlemen  wouid  take  coffee  at  table.     The  prospect 

aLS?  i^H"\»"l?  '"°'^  contributed  greatly  to  cilm  her 
agitation,  and,  takmg  up  a  book,  she  composed  herself  to 

She  started  now  and  then  when  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  dmmg-room  door  let  loose  a  wild  shout  of  noisy  revflrv 
and  more  than  once  rose  in  great  alarm,   as  a  fancied 
footstep  on  the  staircase  impressed  her  with  the  fea^thlt 
some  stray  member  of  the*^  party  was   returning  Ilin? 
Nothmg  occurring,  however,  to  realise  her  apprehensions 
she  endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention  more  closely  Sn  £ 
tl?«.  •  k"  ^^uf  ^y^^^'^^\  sJ>«  became  so  much  interested 
1  itn  «f  f  ^***   '^^^   ^"  /'''°"«^'^   ^«^^^^'  <^J»apters  withou 
heed  of  time  or  place,  when  she  was  terrified  by  suddenly 
hearing  her  name  pronounced  by  a  man's  voice  close  a^ 

The  book  fell  from  her  hand.  Louncine  on  an  oftaman 
close  beside  her  was  Sir  Mulberry  ?fawl''ev?den  JT 
worse-if  a  man  be  a  ruffian  at  healt.  he  is  never  the  better 
— for  wine.  ucuci 

Jnt^mn?  ^^1'.^^^^"^  studiousness  I "  said  this  accomplished 

Kate  bit  her  lip,  and  looking  anxiously  towards  the  door 
made  no  reply.  ^  *-"«», 

"I  have  looked  at  »em  for  five  minutes,"  said  Sir  Mulberry 
« Upon  my  soul,  they're  perfect.  Why  did  I  speak,  and 
destroy  such  a  pretty  little  picture!"  •*.  ""u 

Kate^°   ^^   '^^    ^''''°"'*   *°   **®    *"^"^    "°'^'    *"■'"   ''^P''*^^ 

"No.  don't."  said  Sir  Mulberry,  folding  his  crush  hat  to 

lay  his  elbow  on.  and  bringing  fiimself  ?till  closer  to  the 

young  lady;    "upon   my   life,    you   oughtn't  to.     Such   a 

tlr^lfrtTh-^  ^°"k"'  1^'^^    Nickleby-it's  an    infernal 
tiling  to  treat  him  so  harshly,  upon  my  soul  it  is." 

.       ^,^»sh-yo"  to  understand,  sir."  said  Kate,  trembling 
m  spue  of  herself,  but  speaking  with  great  indigiratio"t 
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"  that  your  behaviour  ofTends  and  disrusts  me      If  vou 
it;:  ."eT^^  ''  gentlemanly  feeling  rJInalninT  yo'u  iill 

'•Now,  why."  said  Sir  Mulberry-" why  will  you  keep  uo 
tins  appearance  ot  excessive  rieour.   mv  sweet  c4If..«? 

n'Lt:;a.-d"o ''^  "^^"-^~-y  ^-  MissTiSy^^i^rre 

he^::s»c^y^.:-:!3^,r' ''-  ^"•*>-^-u,ht 

"^'  M?^^°'  '"l'"'"  -''^^^  ^^"e*^.    Jier  lieart  swelling  with 

•^S-;  H'^°^°"i^'^'-„  I"«t«"tly-this  moment  "^  " 

tallc^oyouT'  '"  ^°^"'     '^'^  ^^^  ^^"'^->' •  "^  ^ant  to 

"  m"!'^"'*  "1®*  *''"'  *'"^  instant,"  cried  Kate. 

Not  for  the    world,"  rejoined    Sir    Mulberry       Thu, 

speak.ng.  he  leaned  over,  as  if  to  reph.ce  her  in  ifir  chai" 

but  the  vounf?    ady    making  a  violent  effort  to  disen^a^e 

erself,  fie  lost  h.s  balance,  and  measured  his  len^^h  5Son 

Mr^R."lnh    A/^i^'*  spranjr  forward  to  leave  the  rooT 

fronted  ifer.       "^^"^^  ^^^'^"'"^  ^"  ''»«  ^^^'•^*^'  ^nd  co";! 

;;Whatisthis?"  said  Ralph. 

beneath  Ih^'  rtV  '^K!;^'  f"'!'  i^l^e^^^  «?^^^<^ ''  "Jhat 
brother's  child.  shpuTd"r;.ost'hrve'fltd"pr^rJctioT'l  t^t 
been  exposed  lo  insult  which  should  mSce  you  shrink  to 
look  upon  me.     Let  me  pass  you."  ^  ^° 

Ralph  <//if  shrink,  as  the  indignant  girl  fixed  her  kinrfMnrr 
eye  upon  him  ;  but  he  did  not  comply  with  her  tnS'^ 
nevertheless  ;  for  he  led  her  to  aX'aJlt  Uat/rnVXSg' 

fie-cdy  ^""^  *"'^"  ^^  '^'^'^"  ^«'"anded  his  friend 

JnU^JT^^'^"   r''"  .'^,^^^   °"'    ''J^*    sinews  on    Ralph's 

^lu  kled  forehead,  and  the  nerves  about  his  mouth  worked 

though     some    unendurab'e    emotion    wrung    them  • 

butj.e    smded    disdainfully,   and   again    pointed    to  X 

MulS^r"   ^'"'''*'   "'*•   ^°"   °^^   madman?"    asked    Sir 
"VVcIlV'   said    Ralph,      The   f^ishlonable  vagabond   for 
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the  moment  quite  quailed  under  the  steady  look  of  the 
he  wenT"*^'  ""*"****  ^"""^^'"^^  '^"^  door,  muttering  as 

^kI'P".  "^^u*^  *^f  '°^^'    ^'^  y°"?"  he  said,   stopping 

broJl^  '"  ^"^  ""^f?"^  the  door,  as   if  a  new 'light  had 

-  D«mmr  1  "P°"-  'ir*    *"**    confronting  RalpI,    again. 
Uamme,  I  was  m  the  way.  was  1  ! "  ^        ^ 

Ralph  »niied  again,  but  made  no  answer. 
"  »«y?°  brought  him  to  you  first  ?  "  pursued  Sir  Mulberry  • 
and  how,  without  me,  could  you  ever  have  wound  hin 
m  your  net  as  you  have?" 

..tI!**  "^^^*  *.'■•?«,  o"«»  and  rather  full,"  said  Ralph 
Take  care  that  .t  chokes  nobody  in  the  meshes. »  ^ 

if  •  u  '^°"''*  ^®",  y°"/  ^*^h  *"«*  blood  for  money  ;  yourself 
if  you  have  not  already  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil  " 
retorted  the  other,  "bo  you  mean  to  teH  me  tha?  your 
pretty  niece  was  not  brought  here  as  a  decoy  for  the 
drunken  boy  downstairs  ? "  ^  * 

Although  this  hurried  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  a 
suppressed  tone  on  both  sides,  Ralph  looked  involuntarily 
round  to  ascertain  that  Kale  had  not  moved  her  posftlon 
so  as  to  be  w.thm  hearing.  His  adversary  saw  he 
advantage  he  had  gained,  and  followed  it  up. 

;.  S.°  ^?"  S?*"*"  ^°  ^*'"  '"^•"  ^^  *«ked  again,   "that  it 
IS  not  so?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  he  had  found  his 

mL'^LrrtvT^'^f^  T*,y°"  ^°"'^"''  have  iJTen  a 
•ttle   more  blind,    and  a   little   more   deaf,   and    a    little- 
less  flourishing,   than  you  have  been?     Come.   Nicklebv 
answer  me  that."  '    *''^'*'«'">. 

"I  tell  you  this,"  replied  Ralph,  "that  if  I  brought  her 
here  as  a  matter  of  business "  i."t  ner 

"Aye,  that's  the  word,"  interposed  Sir  Mulberry,   with 

a  laugh.        You're  coming  to  yourself  again  now  " 

I      1      *j"lf"T  °^  business,"   pursued   Ralph,   speakinjr 

slowly  and  firmly,  as  a  man  who  has  made  up  h is  m  i  d 

to   say  no  more,    "because   I    thought  she   might   make 

l3r/Irrr^?"  '^^I^^\  ^^^^^  y*>"  have^-taken  in 
fm  H^-.  •?  lending  good  help  to  ruin,  I  knew-knowin^ 
him-that  It  would  be  long  before  he  outraged  her  girl's 
feelings,  and  that  unless  he  offended  by  mere  puprnism 
and  emptiness,  he  would,  with  a  litlle  managemem 
respect  the  sex  and  conduct  even  of  his  usurer's  niece.  But 
i  dJ  '^7  '•  L"  ^'•■•■^^.'i'"?  on  more  g,  ntly  by  this  device, 
1  did  uoL  lh«.k  of  subjecting  the  giri  to  the  licentiousness 
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and  brutality  of  so  old  a  hand  as  you. 
uiidorsiand  each  other." 

"Especiallv  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got    by  it- 
ch ?     sneered  Sir  Mulberry.  k   i    ujr   n 

•;  Exactly  so /»  said  Ralph.     He  had  turned  awav    and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  make  this  last   repTv  ' '  The 

His    friend    closed     the   door,    and     looked     restlesslv 
towards  the  spot  where  his   niece   still   remained   in   ihl 

W.^lf  i'"  T^*^^  ^^  .^^^  '^'"^  ^^'-  She  had  flung 
herself  heavily  upon  the  couch,  and  with  her  head 
droopnig  over  the  cushion,  and  her   face  hidden   in   her 

and  grieT  '"^  ^"  '''"  ^'^''"^   ^"  *"  ^^""^  °^  ^^'^^^ 

Ralph  would  have  walked  into  any  povertv-stricken 
debtor's  house,  and  pointed  him  out  to  a  bailiflF.  though 
m  attendance  upon  a  young  child's  death-bed,  withou 
the  smallest  concern,  because  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
quite  m  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  the  man 
would  have  been  an  offender  against  his  only  cod^of 
morality.  But  here  was  a  young  girl  who  had  done  no 
>.Tong  save  that  of  coming  into  the  world  alive;  who  hSd 
patiently  yielded  to  all  his  wishes  ;  who  had  rild  ha?d 
to  please  him-above  all.  who  didn't  owe  him  money-and 
he  lelt  awkward  and  nervous.  ^ 

Ralph  took  a  chair  at  some  distance  ;  then  another  chair 
a  little  nearer ;  then  moved  a  little  nearer  still ;  then  nean'r 
again  ;  and,  finally,  sat  himself  on  the  same  sofa,  and  la  d 
his  hand  on  Kate's  arm. 

I  "^"j'^v'^^y  dear!"  he  said,  as  she  drew  it  back  and 
her  sobs  burst  out  afresh.  "  Hush,  hush  I  Don^mlnd 
It  now;  don't  think  of  it.'*  *^viu  i  mina 

"I^^^^Jr.^'X^  f^^^'   ^^^r"^  ^°   home!"  cried  Kate. 
Let  me  leave  this  house,  and  go  honui '  " 

'Yes,  yes,"  said   Ralph.     "You  shall.     But  you  must 

••wi^i^v;,rts^ii^r?',sa^^    ^ 

subject  me  to  this?     If  I   had  wronged  j^ou   ih  ^hoS 
or  word,  ordered,  it  would  have  been  most  cruel  to  mei 
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iimeTbuT—^'^  ^^  °""  ^''^  '""^'  '^"^«  'o^^J  •"  *omo  OK 

the  slightest  effort.  '  "*^'^'  **  >'°"   '"***'" 

.e^d  .tllome"'^"'"^'"  '^^''^^  K«^«'  "i^  ^O"  -"  only 
Knl^^"'  "^^"^  '.  ^'"•"  ""^'d  R«lph ;  •♦  but  you  must  ^.r 

even  Jow."  °^''^'  ""^y-      ^^^^"-      '^''^^  ^o^k  better 

ti^a^'^S  f "*^^  encouragements  as   these.   Ralph  Nicklebv 

hair  that  had  escaped  and  curled  loosely  over  her  hrmv 
the  tr^s  of  tears  yet  scarcely  dry.  the  flushed  cheek  ^e 
'°°H  °^  fr~^*"  ^'^^  some  train  of  dormant  recoHection 
ieetdtreTel^ter^^^^^ 

stance  dashed  upon  his  mmd,  with  the  distinctness  of  a 
scene  of  yesterday.  "'snucmess  or  a 

M^i^^^  ^'S^^^f^'^  "^'^'^  ^^«  P-'Oof  against  all  appeals  of 
blood  and  k,ndred-who  was*^  steeJrd  against  e?e^v  tale 

went  back  mto  his  house  as  a  man  who  had  seen  a  soint 
from  some  world  beyond  the  grave.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

rilEREW  NICHOLAS  AT  LAST  BNCOUNTBRS  HIS  UNCLR,  TO 
WHOM  HB  BXPRKSSES  HIS  SENTIMENTS  WITH  MUCH 
CANDOUR— HIS  RESOLUTION. 

Little  Miss  La  Creevy  trotted  briskly  through  divers 
streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  early  on  Monday 
morningr  — the  day  after  the  dinner  — charged  with  the 
.mportant  commission  of  acquainting  Madame  Mantalini 
that  Miss  Nickleby  was  too  un«vrell  to  attend  thut  dav, 
but  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  resume  her  duties  on  the 
morrow.  And  as  Miss  La  Creevy  walked  along,  revolvini? 
in  her  mmd  various  genteel  forms  and  elegant  turns  of 
expression,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  the  very  best 
in  which  to  couch  her  communk:ation,  she  cogitated  a 
^ood  den  upon  the  probable  censes  of  her  young  friend's 
indisposition.  * 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 

Her  eyes  were  decidedly  red  last  night  She  said  she 
nnd  a  headache ;  headaches  don't  occasion  red  eyes.  She 
must  have  been  crying.* 

Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  which,  indeed,  she  had 
established  to  her  perfect  satisfaction  on  the  previous 
evening,  Miss  I^  Creevy  went  on  to  consider— as  she  had 
done  nearly  all  night— what  new  cnuse  of  unhappiness 
her  young  friend  could  possibly  have  had. 

n  •'  i  ^'''"m  m 'i!'!*  ''^  «nyU"ng,"  wid  the  little  portrait- 
^^  ^^^:^   ''Nothing  at  all,  unless  it  was  the  behaviour  of 

brute°^  '  '**   ''*'''   '   *"PPO»«»      Unpleasant 

Relieved  by  this  eTpre5?sion  of  opinion,  albeit  it  was 
vented  upon  empty  air,  Miss  U  Creevy  hurried  on  to 
Madame  Mantalini'sj  and,  being  Informed  that  the 
governing  power  was  not  yet  out  of  bed,  requested  an 
interview  Mth  the  second  in  command;  whereupon 
Miss  Kna,'   ippeared.  *^ 

"So  far  as  lam  concerned,"  said  Miss  Knag,  when  the 


message  had    been  delivered,   with   many    ornaments    of 
speecli,  •♦  I  could  spare  Miss  Nickleby  for  evermore. •• 

•  Oh,  Indeed,  ma'am  1"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
iighly  offended.  ••  But,  you  see,  you  are  not  mistress  hi 
He  business,  and  therefore  it's  of  no  great  consequence." 
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"Very  f^ood.  ma'am,"  said   Miss  Knae.      "Have  you 
any  further  commands  for  me  ?  '* 

••No,  I  have  not,  ma»am,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 
Then,  firood-mominR,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Knaj?. 
Uood-morning  to  you,  ma'am  ;  and  many  obliijations 
for  your  extreme  politeness  and   good-breeding,"  rejoined 
Miss  La  Creevy.  "' 

1  7'^^\  terminating  the  interview,  during  which  both 
ladies  had  trembled  very  much,  and  been  marvellously 
polite— certain  indications  that  they  were  within  an  inch 

r.u^*'^*'*'P*'?*.^®  *'"*'*''*^— W»"  La  Creevy  bounced  out 
o»  the  room,  and  into  the  street. 

,  ••  I  wonder  who  that  is,"  said  the  queer  little  soul.     ••  A 
nice  person  to  know,  I  should  think  I     I  wish  I  had  the 

fS;!f  ?U  ^V  ^x'^A^''  ^r  J"'^'^*-"  So,  feeling  quite 
satisfied  that  she  had  said  a  very  cutting  thing  at  Miss 
Knag  s  expense,  Miss  La  Creevy  had  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
went  home  to  breakfast  in  great  good-humour. 

*n  .onir*VS"*i?f.*''*u*'*';?"*'8^*''  of  having  lived  alone 
so  long  I  The  little,  bustling,  active,  cheerful  creature, 
exis^ted  entirely  within  herself,  talked  to  herself,  made  a 
confidante  of  herself;  was  as  sarcastic  as  she  could  be.  on 
people  who  oflFended  her,  by  herself;  pleased  herself,  a.ul 
did  no  harm.  If  she  indulged  in  scandal,  nobody's  repu- 
tation suffered;  and  if  she  enjoyed  a  little  bit  of  revenue 
no  living  soul  was  one  atom  the  worse.  One  of  the  m/mv 
to  whom,  from  straitened  circumstances,  a  consequent 
inability  to  form  the  associations  they  would  wish?  and 
a  disinclination  to  mix  with  the  society  they  could  obtain. 
London  is  as  complete  a  solitude  as  the  plains  of  Syria ; 
the  humble  artist   had  pursued  her  lonely  but  contented 

TL  M-T."J[  ^r*".;  *"**'  ""*"  ^^«  peculiar  misfortunes 
of  the  Nickleby  family  attracted  her  attention,  had  made 
no  friends,  though  brimful  of  the  friendliest  feelinirs  to 
all  mankind.  There  are  many  warm  hearts  in  the  same 
solitary  gu. -e  as  poor  little  Miss  La  Creevy's. 

However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  just  now.  She 
went  home  to  breakfast,  and  had  scarcely  caught  the  full 
flavour  of  her  nrst  sip  of  lea,  when  the  servant  annouiy.cd 
a  gentleman,  whereat  Miss  La  Creevv,  at  once  imaeinin' 
a  new  sitter,  transfixed  by  admiration  at  the  street-dool 
t»se,  was  in  unspeakable  consternation  at  the  presence  of 
the  tea-tntnpfs. 

•'  Here,  take  'em  away  ;  run  with  'em  into  the  btdroom— 
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anywhere,**  Mid  MtM  La  Creevv.     •«  lVi.r   <4..^  •«  ♦!.:  i 

other,    after    being  ready    for  tl,ree  wee  U.    2^  half-oas 
e.,rIUo clock  and  not  a  .oul  coming  near  the  Xc^r^ 

Mi.  f  o  *"?  P"'  y""  **"*  °f  »'^«  way,"  gaid  a  voice 
M.ss  La  Creevy  knew.  ••  I  told  the  servant  nor/o  inennS? 
my  name   because  1  wished  to  surprise  vou."  '"'"♦'O" 

Mr.   Nicholas!"  cried    Miss   La    Creevy    stariinir    in 
great  aslonishnunt.  v.rcevy,   stamnfj    m 

••Why,  I  think  I  should  even  have  known  vou  if  I  h»A 
met  you  m  the  street."  said  Miss  U*  Creei-y?  whh  a  sm  le 
••Hannah,  another  cup  and  saucer.      Now,  1^  tel  you  t?^,i!' 
young  man  ;  I'll  trouble  you  not  to  repeat  the  imXuneni 
you  were  gu.hv  of  on  the  morning  yo^went  awT""" 

Nichohs  "°'  ''^'y  *"«^''y'   '^^'"'^  y°"?"   «sked 

.y^^i^^  ]  .V  ^^'^  ^'^  ^  Creevy.     ••  You  had  better 

i:i  tttTtte^^utr  ^  ^"   ^^  ^^-^   "«'  ^  very  VaVd'-lSp": 
MlsiL^Q-^evr    "'"    *     '"''    creature  1"    exclaimed 

M  Xfu^.^L"*  "'?  *°  '''>^'"  **>d  Nicholas. 
U  Creely.  '^'*'   "P^^"*'"*^  ironically."   rejoined  Miss 

"Ob!    that's    another    thing."    said    Nicholas-    «•  v,>.. 
should  have  told  me  that,  too."  i^«ciJoias  ,        you 

"I  d.-ue  say  you  didn't  know,   indeed  I "  retorted   Misi 

La  Creevy.     "  But   now   I    look  at  you   again     vou   ^m 

limner   than    when    I    saw   you    last,    and   your   "acTs 

S!.o  stopped  here;  for  there  was  so  much  heart  in  hmr 
altered  ton.  and  manner,  that  Nicholas  was  quite  moved 

siloncr'  t  VhTv7''S''""^^''"  '^^  ^«' '•  -^'-  "short 
Mience  ,        or   I  have  undergone  some  suffering    both  of 

m.nd  and  body,    since  I  left  London.     I   have  lieen  ve^ 

poor  too   and  have  even  suffered  from  want."  ^"^ 

Uood    Heaven,    Mr.    Nicholas!"   exclainjcd    Miss    I^ 

Creevy,  "  wliat  are  you  telling  me  ?  »        '='*'""^^    ^iss    La 
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Nothinff  which  need  dittrem  you  quite  fo  much" 
answered  Nicholas,  with  a  more  sprighUy  air ;  ••  neither 
did  I  come  here  to  bewail  my  lot,  but  on  matter  more  to 

K    Pl'7!?'*    '^^••J'  ^<>  "»•«'  my  uncle  face  to  face.    I 
should  tell  vou  that  first.** 

"Then  a"  I  have  to  say  about  that  is,"  interposed  Miss 
La  Creevy,  ••  tliat  I  don»t  envy  you  your  taste;  and  that 
sittmg:  »n  t"«  same  room  with  his  very  boots  would  put 
me  out  of  humour  for  a  fortniffht.** 

•'In  the  main,"  said  Nicholas,  "there  may  be  no  irreat 
difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  me,  so  far;  but  you 
will  understand  that  I  desire  to  confront  him.  to  justifv 
myself,    and    to   cast   his    duplicity   and   malice   in   his 


That  s  quite  another  matter,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

Heaven  forgive  me ;  but  I  shouldn»t  cry  my  eyes  quite 
out  of  my  head  if  they  choked  him.    Well?"    '    '      ^ 

"To  this  end,  I  called  upon  him  this  mornine,"  said 
Nicholas.  •;  He  only  returned  to  town  on  Saturday,  and 
1  knew  nothing  of  his  arrival  until  late  Inst  night." 

..' A"1.*^'*^  ri  if?  ^^"^  ^  "  ««'*•«'  Miss  U  Creevy. 
^\  r?.P''*1  Nicholas,  ••  he  had  gone  out." 

I     ?*Jl'u    *■'**    ^J'?'    ^    Creevy;    "on    some    kind, 
charitable  business,  I  dare  say." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe,"  pursued  Nicholas,  "from 
what  has  been  told  me,  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  is 
acquainted  with  Ins  movements,  that  he  intends  seeing 
my  mother  and  sister  to-day,  and  giving  them  his  version 
of  tlie  occurrences  that  have  befallen  me.  I  will  meet 
him  there." 

1  "7^^Vf  *  ^'^P^^"  ,*"''^  M'^»  ^  Creevy,  rubbing  h^r 
hands.  "And  yet,  I  don't  know,"  she  added,  "there  is 
much  to  be  thought  of—olhers  to  be  considered." 

"  I  have  considered  otliers,"  rejoined  Nicholas  ;  •'  but  as 
honesty  and  honour  are  both  at  issue,  nothing  shall 
deter  me."  * 

"  Vou  sliould  know  best,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 

"  In  this  case  I  hope  so,"  answered  Nicholas.  "And  all 
I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is,  to  prepare  Ihem  for  my  comin:?. 
They  think  me  a  long  way  off,  and  if  I  went  wholiy 
unexpected,  I  should  frighten  them.  If  you  can  spare  time 
to  tell  them  that  you  have  seen  me,  and  that  1  shall  be 
with  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  you  will  do 
me  a  great  service." 
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••  1  wii»h  I  could  do  you,  or  any  of  you.  a  greater, ••  said 
MiM  La  Creevy;  "but  the  power  to  »t;rve  i»  a«  keldom 
loiiicd  with  tU«  will,  a«  the  wlU  U  with  iho  powor,  I 
think."  "^ 

Talking  on  very  fast  and  very  much.  MIk»  La  Creevy 
finished  her  breakfast  wiih  j^reui  expedition,  put  away  the 
lea-caddy  and  hid  the  key  under  the  lender,  resumed  her 
bonnet,  and,  taking  Nicholas's  arm,  sallied  forth  at  once 
10  tlie  CJly.     NichoUs  left  her  near  the  door  of  his  mother's 
house,  and   proniised  to  return  wilhia  a  uuarter  of  an 
hour  at  furthest. 
It  so  chanced  Uiat  Ralph  Nickleby,  at  length  seeing  fit, 
.  •  .  *»,9^"   P"»|x^e»».   10  conunumcaie  the  atrocities  of 
which  Nicholas  liad  been  guilty,  liad  (instead  of  arst  pro- 
ceeding  to  another  quarter  of  the   town  on  busincbs,  us 
>fewman  Noggs  supposed  he  would)  gone  straight  t«  his 
fci>ter-in-lHW.     Hence,  when  Miss  La  Creevy,  adniiitid  by 
a  gill  who  was  cleaning  the  house,  made  her  way  10  tl  e 
sitlinK'-room,  site  found  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate  m  tears, 
and  Ralph  just  concluding  his  statement  of  his  nephew^ 
misdemeanours.     Kate   beckoned  her  not  to  retire,  and 
Miss  La  Creevy  took  a  seat  in  silence. 

•*  You  are  here  already,  are  you,  my  gentleman  ? " 
thought  the  hltle  woman.  ••Then  be  shall  announce 
himself,  and  see  what  effect  that  has  on  you.** 

"  This  is  pretty,**  said  Ralph,  folding  up  Miss  Squeers's 
note;  "very  pretty.  I  recommended  him— against  all 
previous  conviction,  for  1  knew  he  would  never  do  any 
Kood— to  a  roan  with  whom,  behaving  himself  properly 
he  might  have  remained,  in  comfort,  for  years.  What  is 
the  result?  Conduct,  for  which  he  mii-ht  hold  ud  his 
hand  at  the  Old  Bailey."  ^ 

••  I    never    will    believe    it,"    said    K:ite    indignantly ; 
never.     It  is  some  base  conspiracy,  which  carries  its  own 
lalsehood  with  it." 

"My  dear,**  said  Ralph,  "you  wrong  the  worthy  man. 
These  are  not  inventions.     The  man   is  assaulted,   your 
brouier  is  not  to  be  found ;  this  boy,  of  wliom  they  speak 
goes  with  him— remember,  remember."  * 

"It  b  imDOssible,"  said  Kuie.  "  Nicholas  1  —  and  a 
thief,  tool  Mamma,  how  can  you  sit  and  hear  such 
statements?** 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  at  no  time  been  remarkable 
toi-  the  possession  ut  a  very  cleai*  understanding,  and  who 
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n?«l***^"  reduced  by  the  late  changes  in  her  a/Tairs  to  a 

to  thU°:^P^'*'*f*''*  •**'•  °^  perplexity,  made  no  othir  reply 
to  this  earnest  remonstrance  than  exclaiminir  from  behSd 

bcheved  it—thereby  most  ingeniously  leaving  her  hearers 
to  suppose  that  she  did  believ'e  it.  ^  "earers 

i,;ll      ^°*"'*^.  ^'  ™y  duty,  if  he  came  in  my  way,  to  deliver 
IdH^hl^  J"''*";,    ^'^  ^^'P^'  "-"y  boundeA  duty      1 

a  mil  nf  k"°  °^''*''  '=°"''*«'  **  ^  *"««  o^  the  world^ind 
a  man   of  business,   to    pursue.     And  yet,"  said   RalrT 

h{^^fi^'"i?.  *"  ^  ^"^  ""^'^^"^  '"«""««•'  and  loiking  furti^e^' 
but  fixeariy,  at  Kate-"  and  yet  I  would  not.     I  would  spare 

cour/r^' Xd  V^ V  '^;^  'T''  And  hii  motherfof 
:Sirfkrt^ii4?!^t'''  *^^°"^»^  ^y  -  afterthought, 'and 

o^5f-'®  ^'fry^'*^"  understood  that  this  was  held  out  as  an 
additional  mducement  to  her  to  preserve  the  strictest  sflence 
regardmg  the  events  of  the  preceding  night      She  fooked 

Lad  ?ur'neJ^h?r'''  '^^'P'i  '*  ^^  cefsed  Vspeak!  but  he 
nfn^iS^ «  •.  ^  ^^^^  another  way,  and  seemed  for  the 
moment  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence. 

Everything."  said  Ralph,  after  a  long  silence  broken 
only  by  Mrs.  Nickleby's  sobs-- every tWng  combines  tS 
prove     he   truth  of  this  letter,  if  indeed  there  were  an? 

Tom  th''^-**f.'^''/i"''"«^  'i-     ^°  '*""°^«"l  men  stITawSJ 

UkT  outla!.«?°^  n"'"-  ^°^^"'  ^"^  '^^^^  ^"  hiding-plaTes! 
like    outlaws?      Do     innocent    men    inveigle    nameless 
vagabonds,  and  prowl  about  the  country  as^idle  rSbbe 
.?  a^-^Tm'*'-'"'?^'  theft-what  do  you  call  these  ?» 
A  he       cried  a  voice,  as  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and 
Niciiolas  burst  into  the  room.  ^      ' 

piloJ''^  ^'■"V  "^°T.^"t  of  surprise,  and  possibly  of  alarm 
Ralph  rose  from  his  seat  and  fell  back  a  few  paces   qiue 
takui    off  his   guard    by   this   unexpected   app^Hti^n^    In     ' 

?ddeH*'L"'°'"'"''>  f?°^'  fi^«d  and  immSvab  e,  wi  h 
folded  arms  regarding  his  nephew  with  a  scowl  of  dead  v 
hatred,  while  Kate  and  Miss  La  Cieevy  threw  themselves 

ti.rce  excitement  of  Nicholas  appeared  to  threaten, 
calm    cons^^e^"  '"'^^  '^'^  '''''"  '^""^^ing  to  him.     •'  Be 
"  Consider,    Kate  I "   cried  Nicholas,  clasping  her  hand 
so  tight,    in    the    tumult    of   his   anjrer     that    shT  rn^^ 
scarcely  bear  the  pain.     "When  I'Sder  all  and  thTnk 
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blfoTeWm "  ^""***'    ^   "•^  **•   ""***•  **^  »"°"  ^°  «••*"<* 
"Or    bronze,"    said    Ralph    quietlv  •     "HifrA    :•    ««♦ 

hard  hood  enough  in  flesh  and  hlZZl^c.  it  out  " 

Oh    Hear,  dear  f »  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "that  thinirs 

should  h^ve  come  to  such  a  nass  as  tills  I  »  "^ 

"Who    speaks    in    a   tone   as    if   I    had    done   wrone 

«.d^ brought  disgrace  on  them?"  said  Nicholas;  looldng 

^J  Your  mother,  sir."  replied  Ralph,  motioning  towards 

"  Whose  ears  have  been  poisoned  by  you,"  said  Nicholas  • 
"by  you-who,  under  pretence  of  deserving  the  thanks  Se 
pourexl  upon  you  heaped  every  insult,  irong,  and  in! 
dignity  upon  my  head.  You,  who  sent  me  to  a  den  whe?e 
sordid    cruelty,     ^-orthy   of    yourself,    runs    wantonr  and 

c'hl1dhonrr'-'r^?'^'  precocious;  where  the  ligh°n;ss  of 
childhood  shrinks  into  the  heaviness  of  age.  and  its  every 
promise  blights  and  withers  as  it  grows  I  call  Heaven 
to  witness."  said  Nicholas,  looking^eagerly  ro^nd  -  thl" 
I  have  seen  all  this,  and  that  he  knows  it  " 

"Refute  these  calumnies."  said  Kate,  ''and  be  more 
patient,  so  that  you  may  give  them  no  advantatre  Tell 
us  what  you  really  did,  and  show  that  they  are  unVrue." 

said  Nicholas '°  '''^""^  "'  "*^^^  ^^^^  ^^-—  -«?" 

,„T"'^^*r°*^  *"^?^»"ff   your  master,   and   being   within 
an  ace  of  qualifying  yourself  to   be   tried   for   murder" 

r/orwUK-^^P^-  ^  '^"^  P'^'"^^'  y°""ff  "»*"'  »>'"^'^'- 
"I  interfered,"  said  Nicholas,  "to  save  a  miserable 
wretched  creature  from  the  vilest  and  most  degrldh^i!; 
cruehy.  In  so  doing.  I  inflicted  such  punishment^upon  f 
wretch  as  he  will  not  readily  forget,  though  far  less  than 
he  deserved  from  me.  If  the  same  seen!  were  reneweS 
before  me  now.  I  would  take  the  same  part ;  but  I  wou^d 

as  he  should  carry  to  his  grave,  go  to  it  when  he  would." 
"Plrtence"[his.""^   """'P''    '"^"'"^  ^°   ^"-   "^'^^'^^y- 

wh;pt'othrn^k.T:i:iirion'^^^^^^  '''^''^'^'  "^  ^^^'^  '^"- 

Kaii^°  "n  "''^'m- V'-'f  ""^  '"."   'tna,  I  entreat  vou."  said 
Kate.         Dear   Nicholas,    I    only  tell   you.   Uiat  you   may 
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know  what  wickedneM  can  prompt,  but  they  accuse  you 

"^u       ""^  IS  missinfir,  and  they  dare  to  sav  that -'♦ 

1  he  woman,  said  Nicholas  haughtily.  "  the  wife  of  the 
fc^^rom  whom  these  charges  conie,  dripped-as  I  sup! 
pose-a  worthless  nng  among  some  clothes  of  mine,  early 
m  the  morning  on  which  I  I^ft  the  house.  At  least  I  know 
that  she  was  m  the  bedroom  where  they  lay,  strugeline 
with  an  unhappy  child,  and  that  I  found  it  when  I  S^ned 
my  bundle  on  the  road.  I  returned  k  at  once  by  coachVand 
they  have  it  now." 

"  AU  ^"TK5  '  u  "^''V  ^''''!  ^''^'''  ^^^'^'"^  towards  her  uncle, 
left  ?""  '  '"  ^'^'*'®  company  they  say  you 

••The  boy,  a  silly,  helpless  creature  from  brutality  and 
hard  usage,  is  with  me  now,"  rejoined  Nichola«5. 
"  *  You  hear  ?  »  said  Ralph,  appealing  to  the  mother  again, 

everything  proved,  even  upon  his  own  confession      Do 
you  choose  to  restore  that  bov,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  You  do  not  ?  "  sneered  Ralph, 
fj.'  5f°K"  •■^PS'^ted  Nicholas   "not  to  the  man  with  whom  ! 
found  him.    I  would  that  I  knew  on  whom  he  has  the  claim 
of  birth  :  I  might  wring  something  from  his  sense  of  shame 
It  he  were  dead  to  every  tie  of  nature  **  ' 

Jl  ^"^r^  '  "  ^""ii  ^'-"^P^-  "  N°^'  *'«•'  ^•"  vou  hear  a  word 
or  two  from  me  ?  * 

TVTvZf"  can  speak  when  and  what  you  please,"  replied 
Nicholas,  embracing  his  sister.  ••  I  take  little  heed  of  whnt 
you  sav  or  threaten." 

"  Mighty  well,  sir,*  retorted  Ralph  ;  "  but  perhaps  it  mav 
concern  others,  who  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  listen 
and  consider  what  I  tell  them,     i  will  address  your  mother' 
sir,  who  knows  the  world."  ' 

••Ah  I  and  I  only  too  dearly  wish  X  didn't,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
ISi  'ckleby. 

There  really  was  no  necessity  for  the  good  lady  to  be 
much  d.stressed  upon  this  particular  head,  the  extent  of  her 
xvorldly  knowledge  being,  to  say  the  least,  very  question- 
able;  and  so  Ralph  seemed  to  think,  for  he  smiled  as  slie 
spoke.  He  then  glanced  steadily  at  her  and  Nicholas  bv 
turns,  as  he  delivered  himself  in  tliese  words— 

';Of  what  I  h.Mve  done,  or  what  I  meant  to  do,  for  vou. 
ma  am,  and  my  nrece,  I  sav  not  one  svll;ib!e,  I  held  out  no 
promise,  and  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself     I  hold  out  no 
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threat  now.  but  I  sav  that  this  boy.  headstrong,  wilful,  and 
disorderly  as  he  is,  should  not  have  one  penny  5f  my  minev 
or  one  crust  of  my  bread,  or  one  grasp  ff  my  ha  ^c^  To^^i 
hjm  from  the  loftiest  gallows  in  all  Europe.  ^I  will  Aot  meet 
hun,  come  where  he  comes,  or  hear  liis  name.     I  will  not 

nf  £,hr'i,°V^'°'',  ^^^°  ^*^P  *^''"-  With  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  he  brought  upon  you  by  so  doing,  he  has  come 
''''5*'  ^'I'^is  selfish  sloth,  to  bean  aggravation  of  your  w^nTs 
and  a  burden  upon  his  sister's  scanty  wages.  "^I  re^et  to 
leave  you.  and  more  to  leave  her  now.  but  f^vill  not  e^our- 
age  this  compound  of  meanness  and  cruelly,  and,  as  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  renounce  him.  I  see  you  no  iiore. »' 

.f  Ralph  had  not  known  and  felt  his  power  in  wouti4ing 
those  he  hated,  his  glances  at  Nicholas  would  haveX^ 
It  him.  in  all  its  force,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  above  address 
innocent  as  the  young  man  was  of  all  wrong,  every  artful 
msmuation  stung  every  welUonsidered  sarcalm  cut  him  to 
the  quick  ;  and  when  Ralph  noted  his  pale  face  and  quiv<i! 
mg  hp,  he  hugged  himself  to  mark  how  weil  be  had  cho«n 

ardent"s"pirit'''  "^""^^'^^^  "^  *^'''^^  ^^P  i«to  *  joung  and 
••I  can-t  help  it,»cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  I  know  you  hm 
been  very  good  to  us,  and  meant  to  do  a  good  dci  for^ 
d.ar  daughter.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  1  know  yo^S! 
and  It  was  very  kind  of  you.  having  ber  at  your  house  and 
all-and  of  course  it  would  have  be?n  a  great  thing  for  h^r 
and  for  me  too.  But  I  can't,  you  know,  brothe^n-kw  i 
can  t  renounce  my  own  son.  even  if  he  has  done  all  you  sav 
he  has-it's  not  possible  ;  I  couldn't  do  it ;  so  we  must  eo 

o7ath.fT'"^.^;'^'  these  and  a  perfectly  wonderful  train 
of  other  disiomted  expressions  of  regret,  which  no  mortal 
power  but  Afrs.  Nickleby's  could  ever  havi  strung  togeUe? 

t^Alf y  y"^  ^'^^  ^^"^•'''  ^"d  her  tears  fell  fafter.^  ' 

Wh^  do  you  say,  ' ,/  Nicholas  has  done  what  thev  sav 
ne^has,^  mamma  ?^'  asked  Kate,  with  an  honest  anger 

You  know  he  hj.s  not."  «*n&er. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,  one  way  or  c  her  ni« 
ear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby;  "Nicholas  is  L  violent  a"  d 
our  uncle  has  so  much  honest  composure,  that  I  can  on  v 
hear  what  he  says,  and  not  what  Nicholis  does.  Never 
n  md,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  We  c^n  go  fo 
^le  workhouse,  or  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  of  tie 
Magdalen  Hospital.  I  dare  say ;  and  the  sooner  we  go      e 
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te  f  3r;£ta'„°  .^-..'^.d  Tot  te 

beuer.     Uncle,    somebody,   for  Heaven's  sake,   s^Ik  ,„ 

-JlL"!r<,!""'"''  '^"*'"«i<'  Nicholas  tenderly-"  I  never 
meant  to  slay  among  you;  think  bitter  of  me  than  fn 
suppose  It  possible.  I  may  turn  mv  back  on  fhl  .„ 
few  hours  sooner  .han  I  intended  b\,t  what  Sf  at  "w^ 
.hall  not  forget  each  other  apart,  and  better  days  wnicJI 
when  we  shall  part  no  more.  Be  a  woman  K».'° 
whjspered  proudly,   "and  do  not  make"mro".;e,'';'h*ne  t 

"No,  no,  I  will  not,"  said  Kate  eap-pHv    «*K..f 
not  leave  us     Oh  !  think  of  alltlte  I'fpy  5kys  we  Ce  ha 
togeher.  before  these  terrible  misfortunesTme  upo,'  us 
of  all  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  home,  and  the  t^SL  u-^ 
have  to  bear  now  ;  of  our  having  no  prot;ctSr  under  a  1  , he 
slights  and  wrongs  that  poverty  so  n^uch  favours    mH,i. 
hdpTj'"''  -  ^°  bear^em'alone/..;iSro;Vrni" 

hur^X'^^l.^rJ^^Sr*  J"!""".  ^  ^"^  ^^*y'"  ^^P"«<*  Nicholas 
nurrieaiy.        i  am  no  help  to  you,  no  protector  •  I  shonlH 

bnng  you  nothing  but  sorrow,  and  want,  anVsufferW 
My  own  mother  sees  it.  and  her  fondness  and  fears  for  v£; 
po.nt  to  the  course  that  I  should  take  And  till  'a 
ange  s  bless  you.  Kate,  till  I  can  clr^  you  to  some  ifZt 
of  mme,  where  we  may  revive  the  hanJnocJ^  ^5  "" 
now.  and  talk  of  these  JriaTs  as  o  th^'^rS  bT"  DoVc! 

The  grasp  which  had  detained  him  relaxed  and  K.te 
famted  m  h.s  arms.  Nicholas  stooped  over  h^r  for  a  fe  v 
seconds,  and  placing  her  eentlv  in  a  rIviJr  ^..?fil^  Ti  ? 
their  honest  friend.  ^       ^  "^'  ^**"fi«Jed  her  to 

••  I  need  not  entreat  your  sympathy,"  he  said,  wringing 
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He  stepped  up  to  Ralph,  who  remained  in  the  same 
attitude  which  he  had  preserved  throughout  the  interw! 
ana  moved  not  a  finger. 

"Whatever  step  you  take,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
inaudible  beyond  themselves,  "  I  shall  keep  a  strict  accoun? 
of.  I  leave  them  to  you  at  your  desire.  There  will  be  a 
day  of  reckonmg.  sooner  or  later,  and  it  will  be  a  heavy 
one  for  you  if  they  are  wronged."  ^ 

Ralph  did  not  allow  a  muscle  of  his  face  to  indicate  that 
he  heard  one  word  ot  this  parting  address.  He  hardly 
knew  that  it  was  concluded,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  scarcely 

l^hfn  "ff  u^\  '"'""^  '"*  '*^'*'"  ^'^'  ^°"'  ^y  fo^ce  if  necessary; 
when  Nicholas  was  gone.  ^* 

As  he  hurried  through  the  streets  to  his  obscure  lodeintr 

Tut'7.  '°  '?•?  P'-^^'-' ?s  it  were,  with  the  rapidity  of  ifc 
thoughts  which  crowded  upon  him.  many  douBts  and 
hesitations  arose  in  h.s  mind,  and  almost  tempted  him  to 
return.  But  what  would  they  gain  by  this?  Supoose  he 
were  to  put  Ralph  Nickleby  at  defiance,  and  werTeven 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some  small  employment,  his 
bemg  with  them  could  only  render  their  present  conditbn 
worse,  and  might  greatly  impair  their  future  prosi^"^" 
for  his  mother  had  spoken  of  some  new  kindness^J  towards 

'^t:eatte1"for1ie"Lt"^^'-  "N°'"'^-^»^'  ^ichoUs. 
^n^^lff^^*""!  r^^^""^  gone  five  hundred  yards,  some  otlier 

wo^.M  T!'^"'  ^^^^'"^  7°"  ?.  ^°"'^  "P°"  ^'i"*.  and  then  hi 
would  lag  again,  and  pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  give 

way  to   the   melancholy  reflections  which   pressed   thickly 

upon  him      To  have  committed  no  fault.  aSd  yet  to  b^  so 

entirely  alone  in  the  world  ;  to  be  separated  from  the  only 

persons  he  loved,  and  to  be  proscribed  like  a  criminaTwhen 

SIX  months  ago  he  had  been  surrounded  by  every  ^onTfort 

and  looked  up  to  as  the  cliief  hope  of  his  familv-thU  was 

hard  to  bear.     He  had  not  deserved  it  either.    'Well,  th^re 

was  comfort  in  that ;  and   poor   Nicholas  would   briehten 

up  again,  to  be  again   depressed,  as   his   quickly-shiftin^ 

thoughts  presented  every  variety  of  light  and  shade  before 

Undergoing   these   alterations   of  hope   and  mistrivimr 
which  no  one  placed  in  a  situation  of^^ordinarrtrSr?^; 
fiul  to  have  experienced,  Nicholas  at  length  reached  C 
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w^ilchTS'  WtJtlSn"^  ^r^^^^rn*  "P  by  the  excitement 
wnicn  nad  hitherto  sustained  him,  but  deoressed  bv  thm 

bTanTtS^J^^"""?.  V'^'  *"^r^'  *»«  threw EimLlf  o?  he 
bed,  and  turnmg  his  face  to  the  wall,  gave  free  vent  to  thl 
emotions  he  had  so  long  stifled.  * 

the  or^elir^nf  ^I'^'if  "^  ^'^''r  l"^**"'  «"*^  ^««  unconscIous  of 
hesS^^tjm  -/-^i^'^''\""J'''  happening  to  raise  his  head, 
«,1.f?Ti   V"'  »l«n^'?fir  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  lookine 

tTat  he  Vrr^*  ^T     ?*  /'^^i*'^  h'»  «y«  when  he  sa5 

ic^mv  D^oar^To^*' r'  ""S-^  ^^""^^^  '°  ^  *»"«'«<»  ^ith  some 
scaniy  preparation?  for  dinner. 

speak  -'lerml^h;?**'f  as  cheerfully  as  he  could 

speak,     let  me  hear  what  new  acquaintances  you  have  made 

t  erTrn'"^'^,^'^'^'  ""^  wondlr  you  have7ound  om,  in 
the  com^^ass  of  th<s  street  and  the  next  one." 

Wo,     said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  mournfullv  •   "I 
must  talk  of  something  else  to-day  "  '"""ro'ui'y  .       1 

'•  OrSs^»Ticl"4i.V"P"f^?^''^°'«^  good-humouredly. 
ui  this,     said  Smike.     "  I  know  you  are  unhaoov  and 
have  got  into  great  trouble  by  bringing  m^awav  ^f  onthf 
to  have  known  that,  and  stopped  b?h"?d-7wo?id,   ndefd 
if  I   had  thought  it  then.     You-you-are  not  riih  •   vou 
have  not   ennncyh   f/^..  »^.....tr i  «      ^»«c  iiui  ncn  ,_  you 


"■ "  ," —    J"«  gruw  ininner  every  dav:  vour  ch^t^h  ic 

s«  ™u  so  ^Z  ,T,rr  ?""•  u  '"''«''•  ^  «"not tear 
see  you  so,  and  think  how  I  am  burdenine  vou      I  fri^H  tn 

go  away  to-day.  but  the  thought  of  your  &n^S  fkce  drew  n^ 
back.     1  could  not  leave  you  without  a  word."    The  poTr 
fellow  could  get  no  further,  for  his  eyes  filled  with  teaJs 
and  his  voice  was  gone. 

••The  word  which  separates  us,"  said  Nicholas   P'ri.snina- 
him  heartily  by  the  shoulder.  -  shall  never  be  said  bfn?f 

Jo7now'"smflcr'?  '°";^',  *"^  ^'^y-  ^  '-'d  no't'  Z^ 
you   now,   Smike,   for   all    the  world    could    ^ive.      The 

me  vour^Ln  M^T^''  fifty  .times  such  trouble.  Give 
,^m  iev  frnm  Ih-  ^?  ^"^'^  '",  ''"'^'^^  *°  y^"'-^-  We  will 
i^hat  ff  f  am  cV   '  P^^"^  together,  before  the  week  is  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MADAME  MANTALINI  FINDS   HERSELF  IN   A   SITUATION  OF  SOME 

days  at  the  expiration  of  which  intervalshe  tetiok  her! 
self  at  the  accustomed  ho.ir,  and  with  Iani?uid  steos  to 
the  temple  of  fashion  where  Madame  Mamiini  rXned 
paramount  and  supreme.  «»t,nea 

The  ill-will  of  Miss  Knag  had  lost  none  of  its  virulence 
m  the  interval.  The  young  ladies  still  scrupulously  shrunk 
from  all  companionsh  p  with  their  denounced  associate  • 
and  when  that  exemplary  female  arrived  a  few  minutes 

^uuZ'^V  '?*'  "^^^  ^f  r,P^'"^  ^«  ^«"c«*^  the  dls^eLure 
with  which  she  regarded  Kate's  return.  •Hic»>ure 

"Upon  my  word  !"  said  Miss  Knae  as  the  satoli:^.. 
flocked  rouncf  to  relieve  her  of  her  Set  and  sh"wl  ••  f 
should  have  thought  that  some  people  would   havT'had 

what  IT^^  ^'^'^P  ^T^'-y  altogVther.  when  they  know 
what  an   encumbrance   their   presence  is  to  right-minded 

inHwn^"-^''  ^^T^  P**'^^  *^'^  comment  on  the  world 
m  the  tone  in  wh.ch  most  people  do  pass  comments  on  the 
N^orld  when  they  are  out  of  teniperl-thal  is  to  wv  as  if 
they  by  no  means  belonged  to  ft.   concluded  by  heaving 

rh.T^cke:;'^:rof?.at^^  --^y  -  -mp^assionatt 

some  further  moral  reflections,  wheu  the  voice^of  Af^dlme 
Mantalnu  conveyed  through  the  *peaking.tube,  orS 
M.ss  N.ckleby  upstairs  to  assist  in  thVarrantrement  of  the 
how-room  ;  a  distinction  which  caused  Miss  Knag  to  toss 
lier  head   so   much,  and  bile  her  lips  so  hard    that   her 

'°"wen^M  "%'?V?"k^"''^  ^ri}''  ^'"^^  annihiTate^i.^'   ^"' 
Well,  Miss  Nickleby,  diild."  said  Madame  Mantalini 
when  Kate  presented  herself;  "are  you  quite  wdl  aS?" 
^^  A  great  deal  better,  thank  you."  replied  Kate.     ^ 

M     .  ,^'.       ^  .^^^^^    ^^y    ^'^«    same,"    replied    Madan,« 
Mantalim,  seating  herself  wUh  an  air  if  weariness.  *^ 
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"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  asked  Kate.     "  I  am  very  sorrv  for  that  " 

Jikme;""'^  '"•  »*"'  ^'^"•*^'  chndJ5;rri"j;'.%£d 

••  R«.ifi?:n '"  '"?''•  "^""^  ***  ^"••'  t^«^"  •*•<»  Kate  gently. 

All  I  and  u  s  much  easier  to  talk  than  to  bear  either »» 

Si'nr'""T'ha::«'''"^.  ^  "°^'  '^^s**  much^„^tlbi;ity  if 

Ss  i*„  ordS^To/'*'''  *"  ^^"'  ^°'^'  ^''"^'  *"<»  P"'  'he 

•v^lLm/^f*  '*'■•  wondering  within  herself  what  these 
symptoms  of  unusual  vexation  portended    Mr    M-lnt^iu^i 
put  the  tips  of  his  whiskers,  and,  by  decrees*  h^  I.Ia 
through  the  half^pened  door/and  ^riS.  iS^aTo/t  ^J^*^' 

••  Is  my  life  and  soul  there  ? '»  i  *  sou  voice— 

••  No,"  replied  his  wife. 

^??^  ^*?.  *'.  **y  '°'  ^h«"  »'  i«  blooming  in  the  front 
M^irJl.'t?  *    1m**  ''*^**  *"  *  demnition  flower-pi?  ?"  urged 

"  ctAaJnl J  ^f^."'  V^r'  ^'^^  »"  «"d  talk  ?  «  ^  ' 

Certainly  not/»  replied  madame ;  "you  know  I  never 

allow  you  here.     Go  along  I "  ^'^^ 

The  popMt,  however,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  relent 

ng  tones  of  this  reply,  ventured  to  rebel,  aSd.  ieX^  into 

the  room,   made  towards  Madame   M;ntolini  on   tfotSe 

'>^o«;!5'IB:  her  a  kiss  as  he  came  along.  ^^^' 


-....^    „.w    mnisi,    ui    Ills 

towards  him  with  his  right. 
;;  Oh  1  I  can't  bear  you."  replied  his  wife. 

fibs      It'^Sldn?!^'^^".^*^'^''"*'^  Mantalini.     -Fibs, 
f*n  «,-  «     k      !u.       There's  not  a  woman  alive  that  could 
tell  me  such  a  thing  to  my  face— to  my  own  face  '»    Mr 
Mantahni  stroked  his  chin  as  he  ^id^hTand  glanced 
coinplacently  at  an  opposite  mirror.  glanced 

low  fo^iS  ^**'~^'»^«  extravagance.-  reasoned  his  wife,  in  a 

such^r  i;?H«  V°^  *'  ^'^l'"^  /*^"«^  '"^^h  a  lovely  creature, 
such  a  httle  Venus,  such  a  demd.  enchanting   bewitching 

madame  ^'^uation  you  have  placed  me  in  I"  urged 

"No  harm  will  come,  no  harm  shall  come  to  its  own 
darhng,"  rejoined  Mr.  Mantalini.  "It  is  allovL  .hr.!^ 
will  be  nothing  the  matter  ;  money  shil  L  got  in  j'and  .f 
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it  don't  come  in  fast  enough,  old  Nickleby  shall  stump  up 
again,  or  have  his  jugular  separated  if  he  dares  to  vex  and 
hurt  the  little •* 

J^Hiwh  !  **  interposed  madnme.     "  Don't  you  see  ?  " 

Mr.  Mantahni,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  up  matters 
v!  •  ,  u  T-T  "®°  overlooked,  or  feigned  to  overlook,  Miss 
Nickleby  hitherto,  took  the  hint,  and  laying  his  finger  on 
his  hp,  sank  his  voice  still  lower.  There  was  then  a  great 
deal  of  whispering,  during  which  Madame  Mantalini  ap. 
pcared  jo  make  reference,  more  than  once,  to  certain  debta 
incurred  by  Mr.  Mantalini  previous  to  her  coverture ;  and 
also  to  an  unexpected  outlay  of  money  in  payment  of  the 
aforesaid  debts;  and  furthermore,  to  certain  agreeable 
weaknesses  on  that  gentleman's  part,  such  as  gaminjr. 
wasting,  idling,  and  a  tendency  to  horseflesh;  each  of 
which  matters  of  accusation  Mr.  Mantalini  disposed  of 
by  one  kiss  or  more,  as  its  reJaiive  in  porta  nee  demanded. 
The  upshot  ot  it  all  was,  that  Madvme  Mantalini  wj.s 
in  raptures  with  him,  and  that  they  went  upstairs  to 
breakfast. 

Kate  busied  herself  in  what  she  had  to  do,  and  was 
silently  arranging  the  various  articles  of  decoration  in  the 
best  taste  she  could  display,  when  she  started  to  hear  a 
strange  man's  voice  in  the  room,  and  started  again  to 
observe,  on  looking  round,  that  a  white  hat,  and  a  red 
neckerchief,  and  a  broad,  round  face,  and  a  large  head 
and  part  of  a  green  coat,  were  in  the  room,  too.  * 

"Don't  alarm  yourself,  miss,"  said  the  proprietor  of 
these  appearances.  "  I  say  ;  this  here's  the  mantle-makine 
con-sarn,  ain't  It  ?  "  ** 

••Yes,"  rejoined  Kate,  greatly  astonished.  "What  do 
you  want  ?  " 

The  stranger  answered  not ;  but  first  looking  back,  as 
though  to  beckon  to  some  unseen  person  outside,  came 
very  deliberately  into  the  room,  and  was  closelv  lollowed 
by  a  httle  man  in  brown,  very  much  the  worse  for  wear 
who  brouj^ht  w.th  him  a  mingled  fumigation  of  stale 
tobacco  and  fresh  onions.  The  clothes  of  this  gentleman 
were  murii  bespfckleu  with  Hue  ;  and  his  shoes,  stockiags 
and  nether  garments,  from  his  lioels  to  the  waist-buttWT?oi 
his  coat  inclusivf,  were  profus*  iy  niibroidered  with  splashes 
oJ  mud,  caught  a  fortnisjlit  previously— before  the  seitinff-in 
of  the  fine  vvcnther. 

Kate's  very  nalui.ii  impression  was  iriat  these  rnjrajring 
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Individuals  had  called  with  the  view  of  potsetsinff  them 

.^rik:\l"S"fS  "'sr  JT**^^**  «rtlcle.'Ti;rt'ch?„<2d7o 
!rl«,?i.  ff^ncj.    She  did  not  attempt  to  diseuise  her 

•P|,rehcj,s,on..  and  made  «  „ove  towardS  the  dooT 

It  soiuy,  and  standlngr  with  his  back  Against  It,     *•  Thin  it 

""fi'rrh"'.**';?;"*-     here's  your  govfernorM       ^'"''  " 

.h.  tK^     i?*~.*"'*  5^"  *''»y^     '^'^'^^  Kate,  trembling;  for 

Jhe^ thought   "governor'^  might  be  slang   for  wat^cA 

him?  W^^^^^^^^^  "■'  *'•  "'"••   ""^^*'  ~"^^ 

**  He  is  above  stairs,  I   believe.'*  renlieH  ITaf*    .  iv«i 

■f,.<"  '   pP'"^  'he  visitor.     "1  don't  «nctl»  want  him 

f^irhe^i  JL"';  'tUr-rar "  '^^  •"  •«•  »"<■ «« 

into  K„'i!-''l"°J''''  'J*  «™"ff«'  put  »  thick,  .quare  card 

wth^l„:,ai:"tS«'th.""""«  '"  "''  '''""^-  """Tked 
^  _  1?  u  S?'^  ? .  •   .'"*'  •"*  rooms  was  a  eood  h!«rh  Ditch  ■ " 

that  there  was  lots  of  room  for  a  Utile  boy  to  trow  uo  a 
man  in  either  on  Vm,  vithout  much  fe^rofhii  eve?  brin^fn? 
his  head  into  contract  with  the  ceiHne  "  onnifing 

Hl,TIay^d^hf„"m?rf":1ca1..;';.^^^^^^^ 

nformition  to  which  ah.  had 'iot  h^ad  ,  ™ '  o  X!  S^it;' 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Scaley  himMlf  wh» 
™ikmg  up  to  »ne  of  the  cheval-plasses,  V^iS^"  ^  Cj 

friend°°^  ''''"''  "'"  ^''"'  '^'"'•"  "'"^  "■••   Scalcy  to  Im 

^^Z:^L:^''"'  '"'  "-«  -='<='^  warnrm^drr^; 
From  the  sillc,  Mr.  Txx  transferred  his  admiration  to 
some  elesrant  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  while  Mr  9r«W 
adjusted  his  neckcloth,  at  lei.sure^^be?ore  the  ^lass  a^ 
afterwards,  aided  by  its  reflection,  proceeded  to  th-  minu  e 
consideration  of  a  pimple  on  his  cl^n  ;  in  which  aisXr 
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occupation  he  wai  yet  engaged,  when  Madame  MantaUni. 
entering  the  room,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  turpriae  whicJi 
routed  nim.  '^ 

*•  Oh  !  if  thlt  the  mitelt  ?  •  inquired  Scaley, 

"  It  it  Madame  Mantalinl,"  said  Kate. 

••  Then."  said  Mr.  Scaley.  producing  a  small  document 
from  hit  pocket  and  unfolding  it  very  tlowly.  "  thit  it  a 
writ  of  execution,  and  if  it»t  not  conwenient  to  tettle.  we*ll 
go  over  tlie  house  at  wunst,  please,  and  Ulce  (he  inwentory." 

Poor  Madame  ManUhni  wrung  her  hands  for  erief,  and 
rang  the  bell  for  her  husband  ;  which  done  she  fell  into  a 
chair  and  a  fainting  fit  simultaneously.  The  professional 
gentlemen,  however,  were  not  at  all  discomposed  by  this 
event,  for  Mr.  Scaley,  leaning  upon  a  stand  on  which  a 
handsome  drets  was  displayed  (so  that  his  shoulders  ap. 
peared  above  It.  m  nearly  the  tame  manner  as  the  shoulders 
?  !."?  ^"i'  "*""  ^^°"*  **  ''■•  <'««igned  would  have  done  if  she 
had  had  it  on),  pushed  M»  hat  on  one  tide,  and  icratched 
his  head  with  perfect  unconcern,  while  hit  friend  Mr.  Tix 
uUing  that  opportunity  for  a  general  tutvey  of  the  apartl 
ment  preparatoiy  to  entering  on  business,  stood,  with  his 
inventor>'.book  under  hit  arm  and  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
mental  V  occupied  in  putting  a  price  upon  every  object 
withm  hit  range  of  vision. 

Such  was  the  postuc*  oT  affairt  when  Mr.  Mantalini 
hurried  in;  and  as  that  distinguished  specimen  had  had 
a  pretty  extensive  intercourse  with  Mr.  Sttley's  fraternity 
in  his  bachelor  days,  and  was,  besides,  very  far  from 
being  taken  by  surprise  on  the  present  agitating  occasion. 
he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  thrust  his  hands  down 
to  the  bottom  of  hit  pockets,  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
whistled  a  bar  or  two,  swore  an  oath  or  two,  and,  sittini^ 
astride  upon  a  chau-.  put  the  best  fece  upon  the  matter 
With  great  composure  and  decency. 
^^j"What»t  Uie  demd  total?"  was  the  first  question  he 

"Fifteen  hundred  ai:d  twei.ty-seven  pound,  four  and 
ninepence  ha'penny,"  replied  Mr.  Scaley,  without  moving 
a  hnib.  * 

♦'The    halfpenny   be    demd,"    said    Mr.    Mantalini  im- 

patiently. 

By  all  means,   if  you  vish  it,"  retorted   Mr.   Scaley; 
i.id  the  ninepence."  ' 

"It  don't  matter    to   us    if   the  fifteen    hundred    and 
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;;jJot  a  button,"  said  Scaley. 

good  half  of  wot's  here    sn't  paid  for   I  rfi»B-ca«   a«^ 
With  these  remarks,  combining  great  plfasantrv  win, 

p^Tfi  -r  xst^il'si^EH 

e^R5Vncnfr.'«fhto^>e>   — °"   -  - 
o«^^u^"P   °J.  happiness's    sweetener,"    said    Mantalini 
approaching   his   wife   with    a    penitent    aU^ ;    -  wU    yo ' 
hsten  to  me  lor  two  minutes?"  ^ 

..v^'V   **°"''  ^P,^*'  to  "«»"  replied  his  wife,  sobbing 
You  have  ruined  me.  and  that's  enough."  «>t>b«ng. 

Mr.   Mantalini,  who  had  doubtless  well  considered  his 

^^Z^'f  TT'  ^'^^^  '^l^^  ^°^<*^  pronounc^    n  a  ton 
f L,fn75     ""*    seventy,    than    he   recoiled    several    pace" 
fSi^f    ^Jl    expression    of    consuming    mental    aS>nv' 
h^rS  .  *^"f  ^^o"§  fro™  the  room,  and  wt  soon  afterwards 
g::i?viofere/'^  '^°'  °^^"  "P^'-«  dressing-roUrwUh 

"Miss  Nickleby."  cried  Madame  Mantalini.  when  this 
sound  met  her  ear,  -make  haste  for  Heaven's  sake  he 
W.11  destroy  himself!  I  spoke  unkindly  1o  him  and  e 
carmot  bear  .t  from  me.     Alfred,  my  darling  AlfrS." 

With  such  exclamations  she  hurried  upstairs  followed 
hL^^^S'  '^^?'  ^^tiiough  she  did  not  quite  parlidpa^e  in 
the  tond  wife's  apprehensions,  was  a  little  flurde?neverth^ 

M     iu^''%^'".^"'"^-^oo"'  ^oo"-  »>eing  hastily  flune  onen 
Mr.  Mantahni  was  disclosed  to  view,  with  his  sh?r^  r^u^l 
symmetrically  thrown    back,    putting    a    6ne    edge  to  a 

«,«„.   .1      l"®*^.  ^'■*  ,M?"talini,  "  interrupied  I »  and  whisk 
went  the   breaktast-knife   into   Mr.    Mantalini's  dres^int 
gown  pocket,   while   Mr.   Mantalini's  eyS  riued   wUdlf 
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and  his  hair  floating  in  wild  disorder,  mingled  with  his 

whiskers. 

"Alfred,"  cried  his  wife,  flinging  her  arms  about  liim, 
•*  I  didn't  mean  to  say  It — I  didn't  mean  to  say  it ! " 

"  Ruined  1"  cried  Mr.  Mantaliui.  "Have  1  brought 
ruin  upon  the  best  and  purest  creature  that  ever  blessed 
a  demnition  vagabond !  Demmit,  let  me  go."  At  this 
crisis  of  his  ravings  Mr.  Mautalini  made  a  pluck  at  the 
breakfast-knife,  and  being  restrained  by  his  wife's  grasp, 
attempted  to  dash  his  head  against  the  wall — taking  very 
good  care  to  be  at  least  six  feet  from  it. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  own  angel,"  said  madame. 
"It  was  nobody's  fault ;  it  was  mine  as  much  as  youm ; 
we  shall  do  very  well  yet.     Come,  Alfred,  come.** 

Mr.  Mantalini  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  all  at 
once;^  but  after  calling  several  times  for  poison,  and  re- 
questing some  lady  or  gentleman  to  blow  his  brains  out, 
gentler  feelings  came  upon  him,  and  he  wept  pathetically. 
In  this  softened  frame  of  mind  he  did  not  oppose  the 
capture  of  the  knife— which,  to  tell  the  truth  he  was 
rather  glad  to  be  rid  of,  as  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
article  for  a  skirt  pocket — ^and  finally  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  away  by  his  affectionate  partner. 

After  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours,  the  young  ladies 
were  informed  that  their  services  would  be  dispensed  with 
until  further  notice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  days,  the 
name  of  Mantalini  appeared  in  the  list  of  bankrupts :  Miss 
Nickleby  receiving  an  intimation  per  post,  on  the  pame 
morning,  that  the  business  would  be  in  future  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Knag,  and  that  her  assistance 
would  no  longer  be  required — a  piece  of  intelligence  with 
which  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted, 
than  that  good  lady  declared  that  she  had  expected  it  all 
along,  and  cited  divers  unknown  occasions  on  which  she 
had  prophesied  to  that  precise  effect, 

"And  I  say  again,"  remarked  Mrs.  N'ckleby  (who,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  had  never  said  so  before) 
— "  I  say  again,  that  a  milliner's  and  dressmaker's  is  thw 
very  last  description  of  business,  Kate,  that  you  should 
have  thought  of  attaching  yourself  to.  I  don't  make  it 
a  reproach  to  you,  my  love ;  but  still  I  will  say,  that  if 
you  had  consulted  your  own  mother " 

"Well,  well,  mamma,"  said  Kate  mildly;  "what  would 
you  recommend  now  ?  " 
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boarded  in  once,  when  he  was  a  bachelor-wh^?  wa*  h^ 
name  again?    I  know  it  began  with  a  S  and  endTwitl 

Cn!LVw  *t  I  '^*  **"^.  Whatever  her  name  was,  don't  vou 

hl.i^^i         J  f°^"  afterwards,  and  that  she  married  the 
Za;^^?'  *"1  ^^^  °"*  °^  'he  finest  little  boys  that      e 
kI^-V"*"  ""^i^^r  «*^en-^"  within  eighteen  months  i" 
...^1    .^"^'^P^'^**^''^^^"  'hat  this  tor^nt  of  fevourable 
recollection    was    occasioned    by  some  c^nS  tr    rea?  or 
imagmary.  wh  ch  he,  mother  had  discovered    S' the  com 
panu,nsh.p  wa  k^of  life.    She  therefore  waited  ve?ypati^u; 
until    all    reminiscences    and    anecdotes,   bearinir  c)r  not 
v^n^urfdT"  'he  subject,  had  been  exhaisted.Ln^d  Z  las 
ventured  to  inquire  what  discovery  had  been  made     Th,. 
h?i^  'hen  ^me  out.     Mrs.  Nickleby  ha^  that  mo    II 

?rom^[^oib?S,r^'Pr'^^  °('''«  ^^'yfi"'  respei^oin^: 
irom  the  public-house  where  the  porter  came  from  and  in 

in  thH  f  ^^t^  '  r^'P^P***  ^«'  an  advertisementrcouchei 
Sat  a^S^"**!  T''  fi^'^']""^*"^'  EngHsh.  annSSndng 
ujat  a  married   Jady  was  in  want  of  a   genteel   voui,? 

InTI^A^  ^•"P^^Jon.  «nd  that  the  married  ra^Vnamf 
and  address  were  to  be  known  on  application  at  a  certab 

"Sd  itl'^^f  r^  ^L^^S'^'^"'  'h^^-^'"  '"emioned. 
And  I  say, »» exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  laying  tlie  oaoer 

woTtVthrtrS-'  ""^  ''^""^  ""'^^^  ^°"''  ^u^n:n 

hadllrJ^dv  hfd'if'^i.^L*'*^'^  ,■/•"■  Ihe  nn^gb  jostling  s!ie 
nad  already  had  with  the  world,  and  really  cared  too  little 
at  the  moment  what  fate  was  reserved  «Sr  her.  to  make 

fhe^^iSr-r^';-  '^'P**  ^i'^'^'^hy  offered  "buTon 
the  contrary,  highly  approved  of  the  suggestion ;  neither 

sadden  fa!h^'.*"^.  ^T^  '"^P^r  "'  ^**^^'"«  MmiSp 
hid  iSMmuSU  v^*^*^*!^®"'^  have  been  strange  if  he 

cWeflv  bJ  h."mlrf  '^«^*H  *^"  P^*"*^  «"^  hrought  about 
Chiefly  by  himself.    So  the  name  and  address  were  obtained 
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without  loss  of  time,  and  Miss  Nickleby  and  her 
mamma  went  off  in  quest  of  Mrs.  Wititterly,  of  Cadogan 
Place,  Sloane  Street,  ilrat  same  forenoon. 

Cadogan  Place  is  the  one  slight  bond  that  joins  two 
great  extremes ;  it  is  the  connecting  iink  between  the  aris- 
tocratic pavements  of  Belgrave  Square  and  the  barbarism 
of  Chelsea.  It  is  In  Sloane  Street*  but  not  of  it.  The 
people  in  Cadcgan  Place  look  down  upon  Sloane  Street, 
and  think  Brompton  low.  They  affect  fashion,  too,  and 
wonder  where  the  New  Road  is.  Not  »hat  they  daim  to  be 
on  pretisely  the  same  footing  as  the  high  folks  of  Belgrave 
Square  and  Grosvenor  Place,  but  that  they  stand,  with 
reference  to  them,  rather  In  the  light  of  those  illegitimate 
children  of  the  great  who  are  content  to  boast  of  their 
connections,  although  their  connections  disavow  them. 
Wearing  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  airs  and  semblances 
of  loftiest  rank,  the  people  of  Cadogan  Place  have  the 
realities  of  middle  station,  ft  is  the  conductor  which 
communicates  to  the  inhabitants  of  regions  beyond  its 
limit,  the  shock  of  pride  of  birth  and  rank,  which  it  has 
not  within  itself,  but  derives  from  a  fountain-head  beyond  ; 
or,  like  the  ligament  which  unites  the  Siamese  twins,  it 
contains  something  of  the  life  and  essence  of  two  distinct 
bodies,  and  yet  bciongv  to  neither. 

Upon  this  doubtful  ground  lived  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and 
at  Mrs.  VVititterly's  door  Kate  Nickleby  knocked  with 
trembling  hand.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  big  footman 
with  his  head  floured,  or  chalked,  or  painted  in  some  way 
(it  didn't  look  genuine  powder),  and  the  big  footman, 
receiving  the  card  of  Introduction,  gave  it  to  a  little  page  ; 
so  little,  indeed,  that  his  body  would  not  hold,  in  ordinary 
array,  the  number  of  small  buttons  which  are  indispensable 
to  a  page's  costume,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
be  stuck  on  four  abreast.  This  young  gentleman  took  the 
card  upstairs  on  a  salver,  and  pending  his  return,  Kate  and 
her  mother  were  shown  into  a  dining-room  of  rather  dirty 
and  shabby  aspe  nnd  so  comfortably  arranged  as  to  be 
adapted  to  almw„.  any  purpose  rather  than  eating  and 
drinking. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  according  to 
all  authentic  descriptions  of  high  life,  as  set  forth  in  books, 
Mrs.  Wititterly  ought  to  have  been  in  her  boudoir;  but 
whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Wititterly  was  at  that  moment 
shaving  himself  in  the  hmtdoir  or  what  not,  certain  it  is 
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that  Mrs.  Wititterly  ^ave  audience  in  the  drawine-room 
where  was  everythiiij?  proper  and  necessary,  includine 
curtains  and  furniture  coverings  of  a  roseate  hue,  to  shed  a 
delicate  bloom  on  Mrs.  Wititterly's  complexion,  and  a  little 
dog  to  snap  at  strangers'  legs  for  Mrs.  Wititterly's  amuse- 
ment,  and  tlie  aforemeniioned  page  to  hand  chocolate  for 
Mrs.  Wititterly's  refrtshment. 

The  lady  had  an  air  of  sweet  insipidity,  and  a  face  of 
«n§afir»ng  paleness;  there  was  a  faded  look  about  her 
and  about  the  furniture,  and  about  the  house.  She  was 
reclining  on  a  sofa  in  such  a  very  unstudied  attitude,  that 
she  might  have  been  taken  for  an  actress  all  ready  for  the 
first  scene  in  the  ballet,  and  only  waiting  for  the  drop 
curtain  to  go  up.  ^ 

"Place  chairs." 

The  page  placed  them. 

"Leave  the  room,  Alphonse.** 

^.J.^.^  PW  ^"^^  '\l^''^  »f  ever  an  Alphonse  carried  plain 
Bill  m  his  face  and  figure,  that  page  was  the  boy. 

'•  I  have  ventured  to  call,  ma'am,"  said  Kate,  after  a  few 
seconds  of  awkward  silence,  "from  having  seen  vour 
advertisement.'* 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "one  of  my  people  put  it 
m  the  paper.     Yes."  ■>  r     r     t 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,"  said  Kate  modestly,  "  that  if  you 
had  not  already  made  a  final  choice,  you  would  forgive  mv 
troubling  you  with  an  application." 

"Yes,"  drawled  Mrs.  Wititterly  again. 

"If  you  have  already  made  a  selection " 

"Oh,  dear  no,"  interrupted  the  ladv,  "  I  am  not  so 
easily  suited.  I  really  don't  know  what 'to  say.  You  have 
never  been  a  companion  before,  have  you  ?  " 

Mrs.    Nickleby,    who    had   been   eagerly  watching   her 
opportunity,  came  dexterously  in  before  Kate  could  repiv 
"  Not  to  any  strans^er,  ma'am,"  said  the  good  lady  ;  "but 
she  has  been  a  companion  to  me  for  some  years.     I  am  her 
mother,  ma'am." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  "  I  apprehend  you." 

"I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklobv,  "that  I 
v^ry  httle  thouijht,  at  one  time,  that  it  would  be  neressarv 
for  mf  daughter  to  go  out  into  the  world  at  all,  for  her 
poor  dear  papa  was  an  independent  gentleman,  and  would 
have  been  at  this  momont  :f  ho  had  but  listened  in  time  ic 
my  constant  entrerlJes  and " 
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"  Dear  mamma,**  laid  Kate,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Mv  dear  Kate,  if  rou  will  allow  me  to  speak,**  said 
Mrs.  ISIicklebv,  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to 
tliis  lady *' 

'*  I  think  it  is  almost  unnecessa^,  mamma.** 

And  notwithstanding  all  the  Towns  and  winks  with 
which  Mrs.  Nickleby  intimated  that  she  was  going  to  say 
something  which  would  clench  the  business  at  once,  Kate 
maintained  her  point  by  an  expressive  look,  and  for  once 
Mrs.  Nickleby  was  stopped  upon  the  very  brink  of  an 
oration. 

"What  are  your  accomplishmenL^  ?**  asked  Mrs. 
Wititterly,  with  her  eyes  shut. 

Kate  blushed  as  she  mentioned  her  principal  acquire- 
ments, and  Mrs.  Nickleby  checked  them  ah  off,  one  by  one, 
on  her  fingers,  having  calculated  the  number  before  she 
came  out.  I  ^ckily  the  two  calculations  agreed,  so  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  :  >  excuse  for  talking. 

"You  are  a  good  temper?"  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
opening  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  shutting  them  again. 

'*  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Kate. 

"And  have  a  highly  respectable  reference  for  everything, 
have  you  ?  " 

Kate  replied  that  she  had,  and  laid  her  uncle*s  card  upon 
the  table. 

"  Have  the  f  oodness  to  draw  your  chair  a  little  nearer, 
and  let  me  look  at  you,'^  said  Mrs.  Wititterly;  "I  am  so 
very  near-sighted,  that  I  can't  quite  discern  your  features." 

Kate  complied,  though  not  without  some  embarrassment, 
with  this  request,  and  Mrs.  Wititterly  took  a  languid 
survey  of  her  countenance,  which  lasted  some  two  or 
tliree  minutes. 

"  I  like  your  appearance,**  said  that  lady,  ringing  a  little 
Taell.     "Alphonse,  request  your  master  to  come  here." 

The  page  disappeared  on  this  errand,  and  after  a  short 
interval,  during  which  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either 
side,  opened  the  door  for  an  important  gentleman  of  about 
eight-and-thirty,  of  rather  plebeian  countenance,  an  *  with 
a  very  light  head  of  hair,  who  leaned  over  Mrs.  W  :ter]y 
for  a  little  time,  and  conversed  with  her  in  whispers. 

"Oh  I**  he  said,  turning  round,  "yes.  This  is  a  most 
important  matter.  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  of  a  very  excitable 
nature ;  very  delicate  ;  very  fragile ;  a  hothouse  plant — an 
exotic.** 
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Oh !  Henry,  mv  dear,"  interpoiei  Mm.  WitUterly. 

vi  w"  «f*'  ""y  *°^*»  y°"  ^"°^  y^"  *"  »  o"*  breath," 
aaid  Mr.  W.,  blowing  an  imaginary  feather  away^*'  oho' 
you're  gone  I"  •'        "^     ' 

The  fady  sighed. 

..  V  ^°"''  ^^^  *•  '°**  **''fif*  ^''**"  y®"'  body,"  said  Mr.  WItittcrlv. 

Your  uitellect  wears  you  out ;  all  the  medical  men  say 

so;  you   know  that  there  is  not  a  physician  who  is  not 

proud  of  being  called  in  to  you.     Wiiat  is  their  unanimous 


I  can  bear  it.  Is  it  nerves?*  'My  dear  fellow,'  he  said, 
be  proud  of  that  woman  ;  make  much  of  her ;  she  is  i.n 
ornament  to  the  fashionable  world,  and  to  you.  Her  coir.- 
plaint  is  soul.  It  swells,  expands,  dilates :  the  blood  fires, 
the  pulse  ouickens,  the  excitement  increases.— Whew  1'" 
Here  Mr.  WitilUerly,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  description 
had  flourished  his  right  hand  to  within  something  less 
than  an  inch  of  Mrs,  Nickleby's  bonnet,  drew  it  hastily  back 
again,  and  olew  his  nose  ?s'  fiercely  as  if  it  had  been  done 
by  some  violent  machinery. 

"You  make  me  out  worse  than  I  am,  Honry,**  said 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  faint  smile. 

••  I  do  not,  Julia,  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  W.  "  The  society 
in  which  you  move— necessarilj^  move,  from  your  station, 
connections,  and  endowments— is  one  vortex  and  whirlpool 
of  the  most  frightful  excitement.  Bless  my  heart  and 
body,  can  I  ever  forget  the  night  you  danced  with  the 
baronet's  nephew,  at  the  election  ball,  at  Exeter  1  It 
was  tremendous." 

••  I  always  suffer  for  these  triumphs  afterwards,"  s.iid 
Mrs.  Wititlerly. 

••And  for  that  very  reason,"  rejoined  her  husband,  •'you 
must  have  a  companion  in  whom  there  is  great  geniU- 
ness,  great  sweetness,  excessive  sympathy,  and  perfect 
repose." 

Here  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VVititterly,  who  had  talked 
rather  at  the  Nicklebys  than  to  each  other,  left  off  speaking, 
and  looked  at  their  two  hearers,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  seemed  to  say,  ••What  do  you  tiiink  of 
all  that?" 

"  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  husband,  addressing  himself 
to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  '•  is  sought  after  and  courted  by  glittering 
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crowds  and  brilliant  circles, 
the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  the- 

"The  nobility,  my  love,"  interpoMd  Mrs.  Wit»tterly. 

"The  nobility,  of  course,**  said  Mr.  Wititterly.  "  And  the 
military.  She  forms  and  expresses  an  immense  variety  of 
opinions  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  If  some  people 
in  public  life  were  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Wititterly^  real 
opinion  of  them,  they  would  not  hold  their  heads,  perhaps, 
quite  so  high  as  they  do.** 

"  Hush,  Henry,"  said  the  lady ;  "  this  is  scarcely  fair." 

"I  mention  no  mimes,  Julia,**  replied  Mr.  Wititterly; 
"and  nobody  is  injured.  I  merely  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  show  that  you  are  no  ordmary  person ;  that  there 
is  a  constant  friction  perpetually  going  on  between  your 
mind  and  your  body ;  and  that  you  must  be  soothed  and 
tended.  Now,  let  me  hear,  dispassionately  and  calmly, 
what  are  this  young  lady*8  qualifications  for  the  office.** 

In  obedience  to  this  reauest,  the  qualifications  were  all 
gone  through  a^ain,  with  the  addition  of  many  interruptions 
and  cross-questionings  from  Mr.  Wititterly.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  inquiries  should  be  made,  and  a  decisive 
answer  addressed  to  Miss  Nickleby  under  cover  to  her 
uncle,  within  two  days.  These  conditions  agreed  upon, 
the  page  showed  them  down  as  far  as  the  staircase  window  ; 
and  the  big  footman,  relieving  guard  at  that  point,  piloted 
them  in  perfect  safety  to  the  street  door. 

"They  are  very  distinguished  people,  evidently,**  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  »"  *»•»  took  her  daughter's  arm.  "  What 
a  superior  persor    -         ^  'ititterly  is  1 

"  Do  you  thin'   o.     ,   ^mma  ?  •*  was  all  Kate*s  reply. 

"Whv,  who  -^  .p  thinking  so,  Kate,  my  love?** 
rejoined  her  motiitsk.  "She  is  pale,  though,  and  looks 
much  exhausted.  I  hope  she  may  not  be  wearing  herself 
out,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid.** 


his  hand  on  her  daughter.  Before  reaching  home,  she 
had  freed  Mrs.  Wititterly*8  soul  from  all  bodily  restraint, 
married  Kate  with  great  splendour  at  St.  Gcorge^s,  Hanover 
Square,  and  only  left  undecided  the  minor  question  whether 
a  splendid  French*poHshed  mahogany  bedstead  should  be 
erected  for  herself  in  the  two-pair  back  of  the  house  in 
Cadogan  Place,  or  in  the  three-pair  front  j  betwew  which 


tl 
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mrtmenti  the  could  not  quite  twlance  the  Advantairet.  and 

*««J«»'.to  the  decision  of  her  son-in-law. 

The  inquiries  were  made.  The  answer—not  to  Kate's 
very  great  joy—was  favourable ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
•  week  she   betook  herself,  with  all   her  movables  and 

^^«)*''   '**•,??"'•   Wititterly'.  mansion,  where,  for  the 
present,  we  will  leave  her. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

NICHOLAS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SMIKB,  SALLIES  FORTH  TO  SEEK 
HIS  FORTUNE— HE  ENCOUNTERS  MR.  VINCENT  CRUMMLES  • 
AND  WHO  HE  WAS  IS  HEREIN  MADE  MANIFEST. 

The  whole  capital  which  Nicholas  found  himself  entitled  to 
either  m  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy' 

whoATEfn^?  '"^"l'.*"^  ^?"'^?  ^'^^  ^>»«  •'^^ker  from 
Z^^JH    '***^,^»«;?  ,h"  POO"-  furnfture,  did  not  exceed,  by 
?«TLi?t"  u  M  "X  t^'^P^"^^  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings: 
And  yet  he  hailed  the  morning  on  which  he  had  resolved  to 
quit  London  with  a  liprht  heart,  and  sprang  from  his  bed 
with  an  elasticity  of  spFrit  which  is  happily  tlie  lot  of  youn<' 
persons,  or  the  world  would  never  be  stocked  with  old  ones'' 
It  was  a  cold,  dry,  foggy  morning  in  early  spring.    A 
few  meagre  shadows  flitted  to  and  fro  in  the  misty  streets 
and  occasionally  there  loomed  through  the  dull  vapour  the 
heavy  outhne  of  some  hackney-coach  wending  homewards, 
which,  drawing  slowly  nearer,  rolled  jangling  by.  scatterinc^ 
the  thin  crust  of  frost  from  its  whitened  roof,  and  soon 
was  lost  again  in  the  cloud.     At  intervals  were  heard  the 
tr  Hd  of  slipshod  feet,  and  the  chilly  cry  of  the  poor  sweep 
as  he  crept,  shivering,  to  his  eariy  toil ;  the  heavy  footfall 
of  the  official  watcher  of  the  night,  pacing  slowly  up  and 
down,  and  cursing  the  tardy  hours  that  still  inten^ened 
oetween  him  and  sleep ;   the  rumbling  of  ponderous  carts 
and  wagons;   the  roll  of  the  lighter  vehicles  which  carry 
bujjers  and   sellers   to  the  different  markets;    the   sound 
of  ineffectual  knocking  at  the  doors  of  heavy  sleepers— all 
these  noises  fell  upon  the  ear  from  time  to  timef  but  all 
seemed  muffled  by  the  fog,  and  to  be  rendered  almost  as 
indistinct  to  the  ear  as  was  every  object  to  the  sight.     The 
JiluifgisU  darkness  thickened  as  the  day  came  on ;  aud 
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thoM  who  had  the  courage  to  rise  and  peep  at  the  gloomy 
•troet  from  their  curtained  windows,  crept  back  to  bed 
again,  und  coiled  tliemselves  up  to  sleep. 

Before  even  these  indications  of  approaching  morning 
were  nfe  m  busy  London,  Nicholas  had  made  his  way 
alone  to  the  city,  and  stood  beneatli  the  windows  of  his 
mother's  house.  It  was  dull  and  bare  to  see,  but  it  had 
light  and  life  for  him ;  for  there  was  at  least  one  heart 
within  its  old  walls  to  which  insult  and  dishonour  would 
bring  the  same  blood  rushing  tha.  ^owed  in  his  own 
veins. 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window 
where  he  knew  his  sister  slept.     It  was  closed  and  dark 
•'  Poor  girl,"  thought  Nicholas,   ••  she  little  thinks  who 
hngers  here  I ' 

He  looked  again,  and  felt,  for  the  moment,  almost  vexed 
that  Kate  was  not  there  to  exchange  one  word  at  partinir 
"Good  God!"  he  thought,  suddenly  coirecting  himseff! 
"  what  a  boy  I  am  I " 

••  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  said  Nicholas,  after  he  had  lounged 
on  a  few  paces,  and  returned  to  the  same  spot.  *•  When  I 
left  them  before,  and  could, have  said  good-bye  a  thousand 
nines,  if  I  had  chosen,  I  spared  them  the  pain  of  leave- 
taking,  and  why  not  now  ?  "  As  he  spoke,  some  fancied 
motion  of  the  curtain  almost  persuaded  him,  for  the 
instant,  that  Kate  was  at  (he  \iindow,  and,  by  one  of  those 
strange  contradictions  of  feeling  which  are  common  to  us 
all,  he  shrank  mvoluntarily  into  a  doorway,  that  she  mitht 
not  «e  him.  He  smiled  at  3  own  weakness  ;  said  "Ijod 
bless  them  ! »  and  walked  a  ^  with  a  lighter  step. 
,•  Vi*?  7**  anxiously  expecting  him  when  he  reached 
Ins  old  lodgings,  and  so  was  Newman,  who  had  expended 
a  day  s  income  m  a  can  of  rum-and-milk  to  prepare  them 
tor  the  journey.  They  had  tied  up  the  luggage,  Smike 
sliouldered  it,  and  away  they  went,  with  Newman  Noffcs 
m  company ;  for  he  had  insisted  on  walking  as  far  as  he 
could  with  them,  overnight. 

"  Which  way  ?  "  asked  Newman  wistfully. 
.    "To  Kingston  first,"  replied  Ni.  iolas. 

"And  where  afterwards?"  ajked    Newman.       "Wiv 
won't  you  tell  me  ?  "  ■' 

NIrh^?«"f  ^-  ^^^"l^^'y,  ^"5^  '"ys^Jf.  fifood  friend,"  rejoined 
Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder;  "and  if  1 
did,  1  have  neither  plan  nor  prospect  yet,  and  might  shif 
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my  qiMrtert  a  hundred  timet  before  you  could  possiblv 
coitimuiikate  witli  me.*^ 

*' I  am  afraid  you  have  some  deep  scheire  in  your  head." 
Mid  Newman  doubifully. 

"  So  deep/'  replied  hit  young  friend,  "  that  even  I  can't 
fathom  It.  Whatever  I  resolve  upon,  depend  upon  it  1 
Will  write  you  toon." 

••  You  won't  forget  ?  "  said  Newman. 

"  I  am  not  very  likely  to."  rejoined  Nicholas.  "  I  have 
not  so  many  friends  that  I  shall  grow  confused  anions  the 
number,  and  forget  my  best  one." 

Occupied  in  such  discourse,  they  walked  on  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  as  they  might  have  done  for  a  couple  of  days  if 
Nicholas  had  not  sat  himself  down  on  a  stone  by  the 
wayside,  and  resolutely  declared  his  intention  of  not  niovin  ' 
another  step  until  Newman  Noggs  turned  buck.  Havint; 
pleaded  meffectually,  first  for  another  half  mile,  and  afur. 
wards  for  another  quarter,  Newman  was  fain  to  comply, 
and  to  shape  his  course  towards  Golden  Square,  after 
interchanging  many  hearty  and  affectionate  farewells,  and 
many  times  turning  back  to  wave  his  hat  to  the  two 
wayfarers  when  they  had  become  mere  specks  in  the 
distance. 

•*Now  listen  to  me,  Smike,"  said  Nicholas,  as  they 
trudged  with  stout  hearts  onwards.  "  We  are  bound  tor 
Portsmouth." 

Smike  nodded  his  head  and  smiled,  but  expressed  no 
other  emotion;  for  whether  they  had  been  bound  for 
Portsmouth  or  Port  Royal  would  have  been  alike  to  him, 
so  they  had  been  bound  together. 

"J  don't  know  much  of  these  matters,"  resumed 
Nicholas ;  "  but  Portsmouth  is  a  seaport  town,  and  if  no 
other  employment  is  to  be  obtained,  I  should  think  we 
might  get  on  board  some  ship.  I  am  young  and  active, 
and  could  be  useful  in  many  ways.     So  could  you." 

"  I  ijope  so,"  replied  Smike.     "  When  I  was  at  that 

You  know  where  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Nicholas.  "  i  ou  needn't  name  the 
place." 

••Well,  when  I  was  there,"  resumed  Smike,  his  eyes 
sparkhnjj  at  the  [respect  of  displaying  his  abilities,  "I 
could  milk  a  cow  and  groom  a  horse  with  anybody." 

•*  Ah  ! "  said  Nicholas  gravelv.  ••  I  am  afraid  thev  don't 
usually  l^eep  many  animals  of  either  kind  on  boarcl  ship, 
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•nd  tft^n  when  thvr  hav«  hofWK,  that  th«y  ara  not  rtrf 
particular  about  rubbin^^  them  aown  ;  jtill,  you  can  learn 
to  do  somethinff  elM,  you  know.  Where  there's  a  will 
thereS  a  way.'* 

••  And  I  am  very  willing,"  said  Smitc«,  brighten?'  g  up 
•gain. 

"God  knows  you  are,"  rejoined  Nicholas;  "and  If  you 
fail,  it  shall  gfo  hnrd  but  I'll  do  enough  for  us  both." 

"Do  we  fjo  all  the  way  to-day ?** afked  Smike,  after  a 
ihort  silence. 

"  Tliat  would  be  too  «*»vere  a  trial  evrn  for  vour  wlllinf^ 
Irgs,'*  said  Nicholas,  w  ith  a  q^ood-humoured  smile.  ••  No. 
Godalmln^  is  some  tliirty  and  odd  miles  from  London— 
«5  I  found  from  a  map  I  borrowed — and  I  purpose  to  rest 
there.  We  must  push  on  epn'n  to-morrow,  for  we  are  not 
rich  enough  to  loiter.  Let  me  relieve  you  of  that  bundle  I 
Come ! " 

"No,  no,"  rejoined  Smike,  falling  back  a  few  steps. 
"  Don't  ask  me  to  Sfive  it  up  to  you." 

••  Why  not  ?  "  askod  Nicholas. 

•'  Let  me  do  something  for  you,  at  least,"  said  Smike. 
"You  will  never  let  me  serve  you  as  I  ouj^ht.  You  will 
never  know  how  I  think,  day  and  night,  of  ways  to  please 


vou 


and 


"  You  are  a  foolish  fellow  to  say  it,  for  I  know  it  well, 
id  see  it,  or  I  should  be  a  blind  and  senseless  beast," 
rejoined  Nicholas,  "Let  me  ask  vMi  a  question  while  I 
think  of  it,  and  there  is  no  one  by,'^  lie  added,  looking  him 
steadily  In  ♦he  face.  *'  Have  you  a  good  memor}'  ?  " 
"  I  dont  know,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head  s 


fully, 
ffone.' 


ng  nis  neaa  sorrot.- 
"I  think  I  had  once;  lut  it's  all  gone  now— ■  .'I 


"Why  do  you  think  you  had  once?"  askeii-  ^'icholas, 
turntng  quickly  upon  him  as  though  the  answer  in  some 
way  helped  out  the  purport  of  his  question. 

"  Because  I  could  remember  when  I  was  a  child," 
said  Smike,  *•  but  that  is  very,  very  long  ago,  or  at  least 
if  <?fcma  so.  I  was  always  confused  and  giddy  at  that 
place  you  took  me  from ;  and  coi'!d  never  remember,  and 
sometime  rtoiildn't  even  understand  what  they  said  to 
me.     I-  ■  ■■■     Let  me  see — let  me  see  ! " 

"You  are  wandering  now,"  said  Nicholas,  touching 
him  on  the  arm. 

"IJo,"  replied  his  companion,  with  a  vacant  look.     *•! 


It 
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Kirh^l^^*"'  *"<>"  of  th«t  place,  for  it  is  all  over,"  retorted 
Nicholas,  fixing  his  eye  full  upon  his  companion    whch 

^L^f^fr'u""^  '"i*'  *"  unmeaning,  stupeHg^.  once 
habitual  to  him.  and  common  ever  then.     ••  What  if  the 

first  rlflW  V/lll   man*-  <■<«  V^_I._U5 t  M  "**•"    "*    '•"c 


first  day  vou  went  to  Yorkshire  ? 
"  Eh  r*  cried  the  lad. 


I  came ;  and  they  used  to  crowd  round  and  laugh  to  see 

ZJ^'7^'^V^:^  ™*"/*"  ^'^^•"y-  It  ^as  iK  chiW 
in^  fS"^'  '*"*^  that  made  me  think  of  it  more.  1  turned 
tSll  ^1  •''*'  .^°"»«Tes.  for  I  could  see  myself  as  I  was 
tn«n.  coming  in  at  the  very  same  door."        '         ""  *  ^^i* 

no,li      ''°"  "^fft  '^*"'"  repeated  Nicholas,  with  assumed 
carelessness ;  "  how  was  that  ?  "  «!»!»umea 

havf Sflj  ^•.""'^*^**'"'^»"  **'**  Smike.  -that  they  ml ^In 

Nicholas.  ^°"''  "^^^   ^^'^'■^    *^°"*»"  '•eniarked 

!!««»"  "jo*"***  Smike,  "oh,  no." 
Who  was  with  you  ?  ** 

say  so  at  the  school,  and  I  remembered  that  before  I 
was  glad  to  leave  him.  I  was  afraid  of  him  •  but  thev 
"^^l^t'^Z,f,f^^  ?f  tjl«-.  and  used  me  haTd'er.  ?oo.*"'' 
full^entiln  '"Tu'^  Nicholas,  wishing  to  attract  his 
mil   attention.       "There;    don't    turn    away.       Do    vou 

Ccu  on^^n3  lJ°"?"'   "**,.^^"**   ^*»™^"'   ^hJ   hunp   over 
^  "  £«  **      i  ^If  ^^^  y""*"  ^'P''  *"**  *=*"«d  yo"  her  child  ?  " 
never."  ^°°'"  *^**'""»  shaking  his  head,  "  no, 

.'.*  5**^  *"^  ^°"?®  ^^^  ^^^^  ho"s«  »n  Yorkshire  ?  " 
rn«J^°T   ''^J^'"^^  th«  yp"th,  with  a  melancholy  look:  "a 

Tn  the^  nn^^I°l*  *'°"'*'  ^^^"  f^*^"  ^«»  *  trap-door 
often  n^To^'«J  vT  *^?r;!*»  "^y  ^^^ad  with  the  clothes 
otten.  not  to  see  it,  for  it  frightened  me,  a  young  child 

XV  *s  on  the  other  side.      There   was  h  clock   too.  an  old 
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clock,  in  one  corner.  I  remember  that.  I  liave  never 
forgotten  that  room ;  for  when  I  have  terrible  dreams  it 
conies  back,  just  as  it  was.  1  see  things  and  people  in 
it  that  I  had  never  seen  then,  but  there  is  the  room  just 
as  it  used  to  be  ;  thai  never  changes." 

*'  Will  you  let  me  take  the  bundle  now  ?  "  asked  Nicholas, 
abruptly  changing  the  theme. 

"  No,"  said  Smike,  '*  no.     Come,  let  us  walk  on." 

He  quickened  his  pace  as  he  said  this,  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  they  had  been  standing  still  during 
the  whole  of  the  previous  dialogue.  Nicholas  marked 
hiin  closely,  and  every  word  of  this  conversation  remained 
upon  his  memory. 

It  was  by  this  time  within  an  hour  of  noon,  and  although 
a  dense  vapour  still  enveloped  the  city  they  had  left — as 
if  the  very  breath  of  its  busy  people  hung  over  their 
schemes  of  gain  and  profit,  and  found  greater  attraction 
there  than  in  the  quiet  region  above — in  the  open  country 
it  was  clear  and  fair.  Occasionally,  in  some  low  spots 
they  came  upon  patches  of  mist  which  the  sun  had  not 
yet  driven  from  their  strongholds ;  but  these  were  soon 
passed,  and  as  they  laboured  up  the  hills  beyond,  it  was 
p!  asant  to  look  down,  and  see  how  the  sluggish  mass 
rolled  heavily  off  before  the  cheering  influence  of  day. 
A  broad,  fine,  honest  sun  lighted  up  the  green  pastures 
and  dimpled  water  with  the  semblance  of  summer,  while 
it  left  the  travellers  all  the  invigorating  freshness  of  that 
early  time  of  the  year.  The  ground  seemed  elastic  under 
their  feet ;  the  sheep-bells  were  music  to  their  ears ;  and 
exhilarated  by  exercise,  and  stimulated  by  hope,  they 
pushed  onward  with  the  strength  of  lions. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  all  these  bright  colours  subsided 
and  assumed  a  quieter  tint,  like  young  hopes  softened 
down  by  time,  or  youthful  features  by  degrees  resolving 
into  the  calm  and  serenity  of  age.  But  they  were  scarcelv 
less  beautiful  in  their  slow  decline  than  they  had  been  in 
their  prime ;  for  nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season 
some  beauties  of  its  own ;  and  from  morning  to  night, 
as  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  it  is  but  a  succession  of 
changes  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  we  can  scarcely  mark 
their  progress. 

To  Godalming  they  came  at  last,  and  here  they 
bargained  for  two  humble  beds,  and  slept  soundly.  In 
the  morning  they  were  astir,  though  not  quite  so  eariv 
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as  Uie  tun,  and  again  a/oot}  if  not  with  all  Uie  freshness 
o*  yeatcrday,  stiU  with  enough  of  hope  ^nd  gpirit  to  bear 
them  cheerily  on* 

It  was  a  harder  day's  journey  than  that  tliey  had  already 
perlormed,  for  there  were  long  and  weary  hills  to  climb; 
and  in  journeys,  as  in  life,  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  lo 
go  down  lull  than  up.  However,  they  kept  on,  wiili 
unabated  perseverance;  and  the  hill  has  not  yet  lifted 
Its  face  to  heaven  that  perseverauca  will  not  irain  the 
summit  of  at  last. 

They  walked  upon  the  rim  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  • 
and  Smike  listened  with  greedy  interest  as  Nicholas  read 
the  inscription  upon  the  stone  which,  reared  upon  tliat 
Wild  spot,  tells  of  a  foul  and  treacherous  murder  committed 
thei-e  by  night.  The  grass  on  which  they  stood  had  once 
been  dyed  with  gore ;  and  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
man  had  run  down,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  hollow  which 
gives  the  place  its  name.  **The  Devil's  Bowl,"  thoucht 
Nicholas,  as  he  looked  into  the  void,  "never  held  filter 
liquor  than  Ihatl" 

Onward  they  kept,   with   steady  purpose,  and  entered 
at  length  upon  a  wide  and  spacious  tract  of  downs,  with 
every  variety  of   little  hill    and    plain    to    change    tluir 
verdant  surtace.     Here  there  shot  up,  almost  perpendicu. 
larly,   into  tlie  sky,  a  height  so  steep  as   to  be  hardly 
accessible  to  any  but  tlie  sheep  and  goals  that  fed  upon 
lis  sides,  and  there  stood  a  mound  of  green,  sloping  and 
tapering  off  so  delicately,  and  merging  so  gently  into  the 
level  ground,  that  you  could  scarce  define  its  hniiis.     Hi  Us 
swelling  above  each  other ;  and  undulations,  sliapely  and 
uncouth,   smooth  and   rugged,  graceful   and   grotesque, 
thrown   negligently  side   by  side,  bounded    the  view  in 
each  direction  ;   while  fiiequently,  wiih  unexpected  noise, 
there  uprose  from  the  ijround  a  flight  of  crows,   who, 
cawing  and  wheeling  round  the  nearest  hills,  as  if  un- 
certain of  tlieir  course,  suddenly  poised  themselves  upon 
the  wing,   and  skimmed  down   iKe  long  vi^ta  of  some 
opening  valley  with  the  speed  of  light  itself. 

By  degrees  tlie  pro.spect  receded  more  and  moie  on  either 
hand,  and  as  they  had  been  shut  out  from  rich  and 
extensive  sceneiy,  so  they  emerged  once  again  upon  the 
open  coiintry.  The  knowledge  that  they  were  drawing 
\iear  their  place  of  destination  gave  them  fresh  courage 
to  proceed ;  but  the  way  had  been  di^icult,  and  they  hud 
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loitered  on  die  road,  and  Smike  was  tired.  Thut»  twUtght 
had  already  closed  in,  when  they  turned  off  the  path  to 
the  door  of  m  roadside  inn,  yet  twelve  miles  short  of 
Portsmouth. 

"Twelve  miles,*'  said  Nicholas,  leanings  with  both  hands 
on  his  stick,  and  looking^  doubtfully  at  Smike. 

••Twelve  lonj?  miles,"  repeated  the  landlord. 

"  Is  it  a  good  road  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

"  Venr  bad,**  said  the  landlord.  As  of  course,  being  a 
landlord,  he  would  say. 

"  I  want  to  get  on,**  observed  Nicholas,  hesitating.  ••  I 
scarcely  know  what  to  do.** 

"  Don't  let  me  influence  you,**  rejoined  the  landlord.  •'  / 
wouldn't  go  on  if  it  was  me." 

"Wouldn't  you?'*  asked  Nicholas,  with  the  same 
uncertainty. 

"  Not  if  I  knew  when  I  was  well  oflF,"  said  the  landlord. 
And  having  said  it  he  pulled  up  his  apron,  put  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and,  taking  a  step  or  two  outside  the 
door,  looked  down  the  dark  road  with  an  assumption  of 
great  indifference. 

A  glance  at  the  toil-worn  face  of  Smike  determined 
Nicholas ;  so,  without  any  further  consideration,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay  where  he  was. 

The  landlord  led  them  into  the  kitchen,  and  as  there 
was  a  good  fire  he  remarked  that  it  was  very  cold.  If 
there  had  happened  to  be  a  bad  one  he  would  have 
observed  that  it  was  very  warm. 

••What  can  you  give  us  for  supper?"  was  Nicholas's 
natural  question. 

««  Why— what  would  you  like  ?  *'  was  the  landlord's  no 
less  natural  answer. 

Nicholas  suggested  cold  meat,  but  there  was  no  cold 
meat — poached  eggs»  but  tliere  were  no  eggs — mutton- 
chops,  but  there  wasn't  a  mutton-chop  within  three  miles, 
though  there  had  been  more  last  week  than  they  knew 
what  to  do  with,  and  would  be  an  extraordinary  supply 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

••  Then,"  said  Nicholas,  '•  I  must  leave  it  entirely  to  you, 
as  1  would  have  done  at  first  if  you  had  allowed  me." 
..I!,^*7'  '^«"»  1'"  t«^'  yo"  what,"  rejoined  the  landlord. 

There  s  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour  that's  ordered  a  hot 
beefsteak  pudding  and  potatoes  at  nine.  There's  more 
of  It  than  he  can  manage,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt, 
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ni  do  that  in  • 


if  I  «dc  leaTA,  you  am  sup  with  him. 
ininut«." 

V  No,  no,**  «aid  Nicholas,  detaining  him.  "  I  would 
rather  not.  I— at  least—pshaw!  why  cannot  I  speak 
out.  Here  ;  you  see  that  I  am  travelling  in  a  very  humble 
manner,  and  have  made  my  way  hither  on  foot.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  the  gentleman  may  not 
rehsh  my  company ;  and  although  I  am  the  dusty  figure 
you  see,  I  am  too  proud  to  thrust  myself  into  his." 

•  Lord  love  you,"  said  the  landlord,  "it's  only  Mr 
Crummies ;  he  isn't  particular.*' 

"Is  he  not?"  asked  Nicholas,  on  whose  mind,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  prospect  of  the  savoury  pudding  was  makine 
some  impression.  ® 

••Not  he.'*  replied  the  landlord.     "He'll  like  vour  way 
of  talking,   I   know.     But  we'll  soon  see  all  about  that 
Just  wait  a  minute.*' 

The  landlord  hurried  into  the  parlour,  without  staying 
for  further  permission,  nor  did  Nicholas  strive  to  prevent 
him  ;  wisely  considering  that  supper,  under  the  circinn- 
stances,  was  too  serious  a  matter  to  trifle  with.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  host  returned,  in  a  condition  of  much 
excitement. 

••All  right,'*  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  '*  I  knew  he 
would.  You  11  see  something  rather  worth  seeing  in 
tnere.     £cod,  how  they  are  a-going  of  it ! " 

There  was  no  time  to  inquire  to  what  this  exclamation, 
which  was  delivered  m  a  very  rapturous  tone,  referred ; 
for  he  had  alr«»dy  thrown  open  the  door  of  the  room ; 
into  which  Nicholas,  followed  by  Smike  with  the  bundle 
on  his  shoulder  (he  carried  it  about  with  him  as  vigilantly 
as  If  It  had  been  a  sack  of  gold),  straightway  repaired. 

Nicholas  was  prepared  for  something  odd,  but  not  for 
TOmething  quite  so  odd  as  the  sight  he  encountered.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  were  a  couple  of  boys,  one  of 
them  very  tall  and  the  other  very  short,  both  dressed  as 
sailors  — or  at  least  as  theatrical  sailors,  with  belts, 
buckles,  pigtails  and  pistols  complete— fiirhting  what  is 
called  m  playbills,  a  terrific  combat,  with  two  of  those 
short  broadswords  with  basket  hilts  which  are  commonlv 
used  at  otir  minor  theatres.  The  short  boy  had  trained 
a  great  advantage  over  the  tall  boy,  who  was  reduced 
to  mortal  strait,  and  both  were  overiooked  by  a  larcre 
heavy  aiaii,   perched  against  the  corner  of  a  iable,   who 
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emphatically  adjured  thein  to  strike  a  lii:le  more  fire  out 
of  the  swords,  and  they  couldn't  fail  to  bring  the  house 
down  on  the  very  first  night. 

"Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,'*  said  the  landlord,  with  an 
air  of  great  deference,  "  this  is  the  young  gentleman." 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  received  Nicholas  with  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  something  between  the  curtesy 
of  a  Roman  emperor  and  the  nod  of  a  pot-companion  ; 
and  bade  the  landlord  shut  the  door  and  begone. 

"There's  a  picture,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  motioning 
Nicholas  not  to  advance  and  spoil  it.  "There  the  little 
'un  has  him ;  if  the  big  'un  doesn't  knock  under  in  three 
seconds,  he's  a  dead  man.     Do  that  again,  boys." 

The  two  combatants  went  lo  work  afresh,  and  chopped 
away  until  the  swords  emitted  a  sliower  of  sparks  ;  to  the 
great   satisfaction   of    Mr.    Crummies,    who    appeared    to 
consider  this  a  very  great  point  indeed.     The  engagement 
commenced  with  about  two   hundred  chops  administered 
by  llie  short  sailor  and  the  tall  sailor  alternately,  without 
producing  any  particular  result,  until  the  short  sailor  was 
chopped  down  on  one  knee ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  him, 
for  he  worked  himself  about  on  the  one  knee  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  left  hand,  and  fought  most  desperately  until  the 
tall  sailor  chopped  his  sword  out  of  his  grasp.     Now,  the 
inference    was,     that    the    short    sailor,    reduced    to    this 
extremity,    would   give   in    at   once  and   cry  quarter,    but 
instead  of  that,    he  all   of  a   sudden  drew  a  large  pistcrf 
from  his  belt  and  presented  it  at  the  face  of  the  tall  sailor, 
who  was  so  overcome  at  this  (not  expecting  it)  that  he 
let  the  short  sailor  pick  up  his  sword  and  begin  again. 
Then  the  chopping  recommenced,  and  a  variety  of  fancy 
chops   were   administered   on    both    sides  ;  such   as   chops 
dealt  with  the  left  hand,  and  under  the  leg,  and  over  the 
rit^ht   shoulder,    and   over   tiie   left ;  and    when    the   short 
sailor  made  a  vigorous  cut  at  the  tall  sailor's  legs,  which 
would  have  shaved  them  clean  off  if  it  had  taken  effect, 
the   tall    sailor    jumped    over    the    short    sailor's    sword) 
wiierefore   to   balance   the   matter,   and   make   it  all  fair, 
the  tall   sailor  administered  the  same  cut,   and  the  short 
sailor  jumped    over   his  sword.     .After   this,    ther«  was  a 
good  deal  of  dodging  about,  and  hitching  up  of  the  in- 
expressibles in  the  absence  of  braces,  and  then   the  short 
sailor  (who   was   the   moral    character    evidently,    for  he 
always  had  the  best  of  it)  made  a  violent  demonstration 
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1 1  and  closed  with  the  tall  tailor,  who,  after  a  few  uiiavaiUnff 

•truggles,   ivent  down,   and   expired  in  great  torture  as 

i  Lu  ^«  i,^*'?i;  put  his  foot  upon  his  breast,  and  bored 
a  hole  in  him  through  and  through. 

.-•^^i?'"/-*^  *  J**'"*''*'  fr*^*^  '^  y°"  ^ke  care,  boys." 
said  Mr.  Crummies.  ••  You  had  better  get  voir  wind 
now,  and  change  your  clothes." 

»„!^fjj"l*u'*r"'***u***''f  ^"''^'  *°  'he  combatants,  he 
saluted  Nicholas,  who  then  observed  that  the  faci  of 
Mr.   Crummies  was   quite    proportionate    in    size  to  his 

«  fJ  '  t'  u"  ^'***  ^  ''^fy  ^""   under-lip,  a  hoarse  voice, 
as  though  he  were  in  the  habit  of  shouting  very  much 
and    very  short,    black    hair,    shaved    off    nearly  to    the 
crown  of  his  head—to  admit  (as  he  afterwards  learned) 
of  his  more  easily  wearing  character  wigs  of  any  shape 

♦♦What  did  you  think  of  that,  sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
C  rummies.  ^ 

I' Very  good,  indeed— capital,"  answered  Nicholas. 
You  won  t  see  such  boys  as  those  very  often.  I  think." 
said  Mr.  Crummies. 

Nicholas  assented— observing  that  if  they  were  a  little 
belter  match 

••  Match  I "  cried  Mr.  Crummies. 

"I  mean  if  they  were  a  little  more  of  a  size.»»  said 
Nicholas,  explaining  himself. 

"Size  1  "repealed  Mr.  Crummies  ;  "  why.  it's  the  essence 
of  the  coinbat  that  there  should  be  a  foot  or  two  between 
IMem.  How  are  you  to  get  up  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience  in  a  legitimate  manner,  if  there  isn't  a  little  man 
contending  against  a  big  one— unless  there's  at  least  five 
to  one,  and  we  haven't  hands  enough  for  that  business  in 
our  company." 

••  I  see,"  replied  Nicholas.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  That 
didnt  occur  to  ine,  I  confess." 

"Its  the  main  point."  said  Mr.  Crummies.  »l  open 
at  Portsmouth  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  you're 
going  there,  look  into  the  theatre,  and  see  how  that'll 
tell." 

Nicholas  promised  to  do  so  if  he  could,  and  drawing  a 
chair  near  the  fire,  fell  into  conversation  with  the  manager 
at  once.  He  was  very  talkative  and  communicative, 
stimulated,  perhaps,  not  only  by  his  natural  disposition, 
but  by  the  spirits  and  water  he  sipped  very  plentifully*  or 
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the  snufT  he  took  in  large  quantities  from  a  piece  of 
whity-brown  paper  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  laid 
open  his  aiTairs  without  the  smallest  reserve,  and  descanted 
at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of  his  company,  and  the 
acquirements  of  nis  family ;  of  both  of  which  the  two 
broiidsword  boys  formed  an  honourable  portion.  There 
was  to  be  a  gathering,  it  seemed,  of  the  diflerent  ladies 
and  gentbmen  of  Portsmouth  on  the  morrow,  whither 
the  father  and  sons  were  proceeding  (not  for  the  regular 
season,  but  in  the  course  of  a  wandering  speculation),  after 
fulfilling  an  engagement  at  Guildlord  with  the  greatest 
applause. 

••  You  are  going  that  way  ?"  asked  the  manager. 

"  Ye-yes,"  said  Nicholas.     "  Yes,  1  am." 

"  Do  you  know  the  town  at  all  ?  "  inquired  the  managt  r, 
who  seemed  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  the  same  dtgiee 
of  confidence  as  he  had  himself  exhibited. 

"  No,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  Never  there  ?  " 

••  Never." 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  gave  a  short,  dry  cough,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  If  you  won't  be  conimuiiicalive,  you 
won't ; "  and  took  so  many  pinches  of  snuflF  from  the  piece 
of  paper,  one  after  another,  that  Nicholas  quite  wondered 
where  it  all  went  to. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  N.r.  Crummies  looked,  from 
time  to  time,  with  great  interest  at  Smike,  with  whom  he 
had  appeared  considerably  struck  from  the  first.  He  had 
now  fallen  asleep,  and  was  nodding  in  his  chair. 

"  Excuse  my  saying  so,"  said  the  n..  nager,  leaning  over 
to  Nicholas,  and  sinking  his  voice,  "but  what  a  capital 
countenance  your  friend  has  got  I  " 

"  Poor  fellow  1 "  said  Nicholas,  with  a  half  smile,  "  I 
wish  it  were  a  little  :nore  plump  ana  less  hagt^ard." 

"Plump!"  exclaimed  the  manager,  quite  horrified, 
"  vou'd  spoil  it  for  ever." 

'••  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Think  so,  sir  !  Why,  as  he  is  now,"  said  the  manager, 
striking  his  knee  emphatically.  "  wiihout  a  pad  upon  his 
body,  and  hardly  a  touch  of  paint  upon  his  face,  he'd  make 
such  an  actor  for  the  starved  business  an  was  never  seen 
in  this  country.  Only  let  him  be  tolerably  well  up  in  the 
Apothecary  in  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  with  the  slightest 
possible  dab  of  red  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  he'd   be 
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certain  of  three  rounds  the  moment  he  put  his  head  oi.» 
01  the  practicable  door  in  the  front  grooves'^O.  P  »  "* 

laughrnV*"^  "^'^^  *  professional  eye."  said  Nicholas. 

*'  And  well  I  may,"  rejoined  the  manager.  "  I  never  saw 
beri?  ^hiT  ?  ^^^^"'^'•'y  cut  out  forlhat  line  since  '^ 
been  m  the  profession,  and  I  played  the  heavy  children 
wiven  I  was  eighteen  months  old."  ^  cnudren 

The  appearance  of  the  beefsteak  puddinir.  which  eani- 
n   simu  taneously  with  the  junior   Vincenf'cTumml^se 
turned  the  conversation  to  ot'her  matters,  and.  inS    S 
a   ""e  stopped  it  altogether.     These  two  young  gentlemen 

tTni'^fh  •  ^'f*'  ^"'^"/"<1  f^'-k^  with  scarcely  ?efs  address 
than  their  broadswords,  and  as  the  whole  party  were  ouUe 

ThI   aI^  V"^  T'^  *''^.  ""PP^*"  •'^d  ^^^^  disposed  of? 

The   Masters  Crummies  had   no   sooner  swallowi-H  .!,• 
last  procurable  morsel  of  food  than  therevincTbrva^^^^ 
half-suppressed  yawns  and  stretchings  of  their  ifmbs     m 
obvious   mclination  to  retire  for  the   night,  which    Sm ike 

of  the  meal,  fallen  asleep  severah  times  while  in  the  very 
u  ?I  u^^T^-  Nicholas  therefore  proposed  that  the? 
should  break  up  at  once,  but  the  manage;  would  by  nj 
means  hear  of  it,  vo^-ing  that  he  had  promised  himself  the 
pleasure  of  inviting  his  new  acquaintance  to  share  a  bowl 
of  punch,  and  that  if  he  declined  he  should  deem  it  very 
unhandsome  behaviour.  ^ 

u-l^'  ^^^"t  ^°'!1  S''^»d  M"^-  Vincent  Crummies,  "and  we'll 
have  It  snugly  and  cosily  together  by  the  fire." 

Nicholas  was  not  much  disposed  to  sleep,  being,  in  truth 
too  anxious  ;  so.  after  a  little  demur,  he  accepted  the  offer 
and  havmg  exchanged  a  shake  of  the  hand  with  the  youn; 

ZZ'!!I!'!%^V^}\"'^1^^f''  ^*^'"S^  °"  >»s  part  bestowed 
a  most  affectionate  benediction  on  Smike,  he  sat  himself 

down  opposite  to  that  gentleman  by  the  fireside,  to  ^sfs 
in  emptying  the  bowl,  which  soo.i  afterwards  appeared 
steaming  ,n  a  manner  which  was  quite  exhilarating  lo 
fragmAc^.  ""^  *   ""^^^  ^'^^^^"'  «"d  invhing 

But  despite  the  punch  and  the  manager,  who  told  a 
variety  of  stories,  and  smoked  tobacco  f?om  a  pipe,  and 
nn  li-  r  ,'^^  shape  of  snuff,  with  a  most  astoSi  hing 

power,  Nicholas  was  abwnt  and  dispirited.     His  ihouglus 
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were  In  his  old  home,  and  when  they  reverted  lo  his  present 
condition,  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow  cast  a  gloom  upon 
him,  which  his  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  dispel.  Hit 
attention  wandered;  although  he  heard  the  manager's 
voice,  he  was  deaf  to  what  he  said  ;  and  when  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  concluded  the  history  of  the  adventure  with  a 
loud  laugh,  and  an  inquiry  what  Nicholas  would  have  done 
under  tliu  same  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
the  best  apology  in  his  power,  and  to  confess  his  entire 
ignorance  of  all  lie  had  been  talking  about. 

"Why,  so  I  saw,"  observed  Mr.  Crummies.  "You're 
uneasy  m  your  mind.     What's  the  matter  ?  " 

Nicholas  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  abruptness 
of  the  question  ;  but,  thinking  it  scarcely  worth  while  to 
parry  it,  owned  that  he  was  under  some  apprehensions  lest 
he  might  not  succeed  in  the  object  which  had  brought  him 
to  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  And  what's  that  ?  "  asked  the  manager. 

*'  Getting  something  to  do  which  will  keep  me  and  my 
poor  fellow-traveller  in  the  common  necessaries  of  life," 
said  Nicholas.  ••  That's  the  truth.  You  guessed  it  long 
ago,  I  dare  say,  so  I  may  as  well  have  the  credit  of  telling 
it  you  with  a  good  grace." 

"What's  to  be  got  to  do  at  Portsmouth  more  than 
anywhere  else?"  asked  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  melting 
the  sealing-wax  on  the  stem  of  his  pipe  in  the  candle,  and 
rolling  it  out  afresh  with  his  little  finger. 

"There  are  many  vesseJs  leaving  the  port,  I  suppose," 
replied  Nicholas.  "  I  shall  try  for  a  berth  in  some  ship  or 
other.     There  is  meat  and  drink  tiiere,  at  all  events.'* 

Salt  meat  and  new  rum ;  pease  pudding  and  chaff 
biscuits,"  said  the  manager,  taking  a  whiff  at  his  pipe  to 
keep  it  alight,  and  returning  to  his  work  of  embellishment. 

"One  may  do  worse  than  that,"  said  Nicholas.  '•  I  can 
rough  it,  I  believe,  as  well  as  most  men  of  my  ai?e  and 
previous  habits." 

"You  need  be  able  to,"  said  the  manager,  "if  you  go  on 
board  ship  ;  but  you  won't." 

'•  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  there's  not  a  skipper  or  mate  that  would  think 
you  worth  your  salt,  when  he  could  get  a  practised  hand  " 
replied  the  manager;  "and  they  as  plentiful  there  as  the 
oysters  in  the  streets." 

••  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  alarmed  b^  ihis 
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prediction,  and  the  confident  tone  in  which  it  had  been 

be  reared,  I  suppose  ?  "  ' 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  nodded  hi*  head.  "  They  must  • 
but  not  at  your  age.   or  from  young  gentlenien   like 

There  w^  a  pause.  The  countenance  of  Nicholas  fell 
and  he  gazed  ruefully  at  the  fire. 

••  Df>es  no  other  profession  occur  to  you.  which  a  younj? 
man  of  your  figure  and  address  could  take  up  easily  and 
^.*i.«  world  to  advantage  in  ?  "  asked  the  maS^ger! 

No."  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head 
4.U    ^y^y*  *^«0'.  I'H  tell  you  one."  said  Mr.  Crummies 

'^e'^teg^"  ^'^*      *^^  ^^'  *"^  ^^«  ^^iS: 

loiid^^  **^® '      ^^"^  Nicholas,  in  a  voice  ahnost  as 

"  itlL^.^hu'^f^  profession."  said  Mr. Vincent  Crummies. 
fK.  ?JL^  f  theatrical  profession  myself,  my  wife  is  in 
tiie  th^tncal  profession,  my  children  are  in  the  theatrical 

^^^T^""-  }  ^"^  \^^  *^^*  "^^  ^^  died  in  it  from  a 
^l^Ir '  ^n  ^y  c^aise-pony  goes  on  in  '  Timour  the 
lartar.  I II  brmg  you  out.  and  your  friend,  too.  Sav 
the  word.    I  want  a  novelty."  .  t-w.    o*y 

«,»!m°"'**u*^°?  ^y^^«^  ^^"*  »*•"  rejoined  Nicholas, 
whose  breath  had  been  ahnost  taken  away  by  this  sud^n 
p^posal.        I  never  acted  a  part  in  my  lUe.^cept  a" 

"  There's  genteel  comedy  in  your  walk  and  manner 
juvenile  tragedy  in  your  eye.  and  touch-an^go  W?n 
your    augh."  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies.     '^ You'U  do 

^TZfirnJir^'wHi  *i^""^'^^^  "^  ^°*^°g  «^«  but  the 
lamps  from  vour  birth  downwards  " 

Nicholas  thought  o*  the  sinaU  aniount  of  smaU  change 
that  would  remain  in  his  pocket  after  paying  the  tavern 
biU.  and  he  hesitated.  F«y"i5  me  lavern 

rrn' J^y.«'^.'^''^®*"^*'l  "^  '?  ^  hundred  ways."  said 
Crummljs.        Jhmk  what  capital  bills  a  man  of  your 
education  could  write  for  the  shop  windows." 
NicholS'     ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  manage  that  department."  said 

/  IJ^  ^  *"^®  y^**  could."  replied  Mr.  Crummies  "  'For 
further  particulars  see  small  hand-bills  '—we  mieht  have 
half  a  volume  m  every  one  of  'em.   Pieces.  tooTwhy  you 
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eould  write  ui  a  piece  to  bringr  out  the  whole  ttrenffth  of 
the  company,  whenever  we  wanted  one." 

"1  am  not  quite  so  confident  about  that,"  replied 
Nicholas.  "But  1  dare  say  I  could  scribble  sonicthinff 
now  and  then  that  would  suit  you." 

"We'll  have  a  new  show-piece  out  direcilv,"  said  the 
manager.  "  Let  me  fee^necurutr  resources  of  this  estab- 
lishment—new and  splendid  scenery — you  must  manage  to 
introduce  a  real  pump  and  two  wasliing-tubs." 

••  Into  the  piece?"  said  Nicholas. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  manager.  "  I  bought  'em  cheap,  at 
a  sale  the  other  day,  and  they'll  come  in  admirably.  Thai's 
the  London  plan.  They  look  up  some  dresses  and  pro- 
perties, and  have  a  piece  written  to  fit  them.  Moat  of  the 
theatres  keep  an  author  on  purpose." 

"  Indeed  r  cried  Nicholas. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  manager  {  *'«  common  thing.  It'll 
look  very  well  in  the  bills  in  separate  lines— Real  pump  I— 
Splendid  tube  I— Great  attraction  I  You  don't  happen  to 
be  amrthing  of  an  artist,  do  you  ?  " 

.,.'.**  "  "°'  °"*  **^  '"y  accomplishments,"  rejoined 
Nicholas. 

..  11^^ '  ..  V*?"  •*  *^"''   **•  helped,"  said   the  manager. 

If  vou  had  been,  we  might  have  had  a  large  woodcut  of 
the  last  scene  for  the  posters,  showing  the  whole  depth  of 
the  stage,  with  the  pump  and  tubs  in  the  middle;    but 
however,  if  you're  not,  it  can't  be  helped."  * 

"What  should  I  get  for  all  this?"  Inquired  Nicholas, 
after  a  few  momenU'  reflection.  "Could  I  live 
by  it  ?  " 

"  Live  by  it  I "  said  the  mana.^'er.  "  Like  a  prince  1  With 
your  own  salary,  and  your  friend's,  and  your  writings,  you'd 
make  a  pound  a  week  ! " 

"  You  don't  say  so  I " 

'*  1  do,  indeed ;   and,  if  we  had  a  run  of  good  houses 
nearly  double  the  money."  ' 

Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  but  sheer  destitution 
was  before  him  ;  and  if  he  could  summon  fortitude  to 
undergo  the  extremes  of  want  and  hardship,  for  what  had 
he  rescued  his  helpless  charge  if  it  were  only  to  bear  as 
hard  s  fate  as  that  from  which  he  had  wrested  him  ?  It 
was  easy  to  think  of  seventy  miles  as  nothing,  when  he 
was  m  the  same  town  with  the  man  who  had  treated  him 
so  111  and  roused  his  bitterest  thoughts  ;  but  nov  '      «    ned 
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without  more  delibimtion  he  hastily  declared  that  it 
hil^d'upSrT*"'  '"^  ^"'^    ^''    ^'"^'"^   Crummie/ ^.i!! 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TREATS  OF  THl  COMPANY  OW  MR.    VINCENT  CRUMMLES.    AND 
OP  HIS  AFPAIRS,    DOMESTIC   AND  THEATRICAL. 

i)fn^.[;£!l!Til^"i*'l'^  *  •^?!l^*  four-legged  animal  in  the 
mn  stables    which   he   called   a   pony,  and   a   vehicle   of 
unknown  design  on  which  he  bestowJd  the  appella  Ion  o 
a  four-wheeled  phaeton.  Nicholas  proceeded  on  ?^s  journev 
next  morning  with  g  -atcr  ease  than  he  had  expected  :  the 
M«f.?r  r"^  ^T^^^  occupying  the  front  soat\.   and      e 
Masters   Crumuiles   and   Smike    being    packed    toeeth.-r 
oehind,  m  company  with  a  wicker  basket  defended  from 
n^L^I  "  T'l"-  °''*^  "'  »"  ^hich  were  the  broadsworSS^ 
pistols,  pigtails,  nautical  costumes,  and  other  professiona 
necessaries  of  the  aforesaid  young  gentlemen. 

The  pony  took  his  time  upon  the  road,  and-possibly  in 
consequence  of  his  theatrical  education  —  evinced,  evcrv 
now  raid  then,  a  strong  inclination  to  lie  down.  How- 
ever,  Mr.  Vmcer.t  Crummies  kept  him  up  pretty  well  b" 

J^in'/fJuH  '^'"^^"J*  P'^'''"^.  *''^  ^'"P  '  «"**  when  these 
means  failed,  and  the  an.mal  came  to  a  stand,  the  elder 
Master  Crummies  got  out  and  kicked  him.  By  dint  of 
these  encouragements,  he  was  persuaded  to  move  from 
time  10  time,  and  they  jogged  on  (as  Mr.  Crummies  truly 
observed)  very  comfortably  for  all  patiies. 

.    "  ^^\  *M^u°f   P°"y  *'  bottom,"  said   Mr.   Crummies, 
turning  to  Nicholas.  ' 

He  might  have  been  at  bottom,  but  he  certainly  was 
not  at  top.  seeing  that  his  coat  was  of  the  roughest  and 
most  ill-favoured  kind.  So  Nicholas  merely  obsenred  that 
h«sIiouldn't  wonder  if  he  was.  >crvea  mai 

'•Many  and  many  is  the  circuit  this  ponv  has  gone." 
said  Mr.  Crummies,  flicking  him  skiltuily  on  the  evelid 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  "  He  is  quite  one  of  us.  '  His 
mother  was  on  the  stage." 

"  Was  she  ?  »  rejoined  Nicholas. 

'^She  ate  apple-pie  at  a  circus  for  upwards  of  fourlren 
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■aid  the  manaffer;  '<6red  pittoit.   and   went  to 
a  nightcap:  and,  in  ih'  t,  took  the  low  comedy 
entirely.     His  father  was  a  danc  r.** 
"  Was  he  at  all  distinguished  /  '* 

••  Not  very,"  said  the  manager.  *•  He  was  rather  a  low 
sort  of  pony.  The  fact  is,  he  had  been  oriKinally  jobbed 
out  by  the  day,  and  he  never  quite  got  over  his  ola  habits, 
lie  was  clever  in  melodrama,  too,  but  too  broad — too  broad. 
When  tlie  mother  died,  he  took  the  port  wine  business." 

"  The  port  wine  business  ! "  cried  Nicholas. 

"  Drinking  port  wine  with  the  clown,"  said  the  manager ; 
"but  he  was  greedy,  and  one  nii^lii  bit  off  the  bowl  of  the 
glass,  and  choked  himself  so  his  vulgarity  was  the  death 
of  him  at  last." 

The  descendant  of  this  ill-starred  animal  requiring  in- 
creased attention  from  Mr.  Crummies  as  he  progressed 
in  his  day's  work,  that  gentleman  had  very  little  time 
for  conversation.  Nicholas  was  thus  left  at  leisure  to 
entertain  himself  with  his  own  thoughts,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  drawbridge  al  Portsmouth,  when  Mr.  Crummies 
pi.ile'I  up. 

"We'll    ^et  down  here,"  said  the  manager,  "and  t!ie 
bop  will  take  him  round  to  the  stable,  and  call  at 
lodgings   with   the   luggage.      You   had   better  le. 
be  taken  there  for  the  present." 

Thanking  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  for  his  obliging  offer, 
Nicholas  jumped  out,  and,  giving'  Smike  his  arm,  accom- 
panied the  manager  up  High  Street  on  their  way  to  the 
theatre,  feeling  nervous  and  uncomfortable  enough  at  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  introduction  to  a  scene  so  ncM 
to  him. 

They  passed  a  great  many  bills,  pasted  against  the  walls 
and  displayed  in  windows,  wherein  the  names  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies,  Mrs.  Vincent  CrumrJes,  Master 
Crummies,  Master  P.  Crummies,  and  Miss  Crummies, 
wtre  printed  in  very  large  letters,  and  everything  else 
in  very  small  ones  ;  and  turning  at  length  into  an  entry, 
in  which  was  a  strong  smell  of  orange-peel  and  lamp- 
oil,  with  an  under-current  of  sawdust,  groped  their  way 
through  a  dark  passage,  and,  descending  a  step  or  two, 
threaded  a  little  maze  of  canvas  screens  and  paint-pots, 
and  emerged  upon  the  stage  of  the  Portsmouth  liieatre. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

It  was  not  very  light,  but  Nicholas  found  himself  dose 
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w-iu*  5"'^*"^'*""  °"  5^*  prompter's  side,  among  bare 
walls,  dusty  scenes,  mildewed  clouds,  heavily  daubej 
draperies,  and  dirty  floors.     He  looked  about  him  ;  ceiling 

-T«    M=      I.  °°M^*^*.*'  ^°'^'  S^'o^'^y*  and  wretched. 
"I  thoi^h.*.  theatre?  '•  whispered  Smikef  in  amazement ; 
1  thought  It  was  a  blaze  of  light  and  finery.'* 

••  bufno^/hv  ^i  K  ''*P'''^  Nicholas,  hardly  less  surprised  ; 

out  not  by  day,  Sm ike— -not  by  day." 
,   The  manager's  voice  recalled  him  from  a  more  careful 
inspection    of   the  building,   to  the  opposite^de  of  the 
f>roscenium,    where,   at    a    small    mahogany    table    with 

silk  cloak,  with  her  bonnet  dangling  by  the  strinirs  in 
braided  m  a  large  festoon  over  each  temple.  Huanuiy; 

arjv^n  Ji..  °  °"',"-  t*l^  ^®  manager  (for  Nicholas  had 
Sim  in  l"*"**  "^^""^  Newman  Noggs  had  bestowed  upon 
iTJ  ^S  <^°",X«"at.on  with  Mrs.  Kenwigs),  "  let  me 
mtroduce  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies." 

him^'„'?h^J''2'''  '"'?°'"'  '>';  "'^  ''»"•*  ««  Sh*  addressed 
mm  in  these  terms ;  he  saw  it  was  a  large  one.  but  had 

.r  ^^r;^sr  ""=" "" '™"  ^"p  -  t^hat  "with'";.!]?!: 

'•And  this,"  said  the  lady,  crossing  to  Smike.  as  tragic 

fhtlft'he  oT   ^^v'"  '""^y  °'^y  ^   ^^^^«  direction     "a1.d 
*  S  m^°'^®''•.-.  ^°"'  '°°'  a*'^  welcome,  sir." 

a  piiKh  oft  Jff!^"''  "^  '•^"^  '  "  '^''  '^«  '"-^-r.  taking 
indee"!"'*  ^'^"'»™^^*'"  "?««<»  tl»«  lady-     "  An  acquisition, 
As  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies  recrossed  1  ack  to  the  table 

nleT^nm'^-T.'^   ^i*."   ^^^^«'    f'-^'"    some   m^terious 
inlet    a  Utile  g.rl  in  a  dirty  white  frock  with  tucks  up  to 

tl^  knees,  short  trousers,  sandalled  shoes,  white  spencer^ 

pink    gauze   bonnet,   green   veil,    and   curl-p-^pers  •    who 

Sr'ouette  ^heTl""u-""'  '^'^  l"   '^«  ^'^»  tu'm^d  anou'? 
pirouette,  then,  looking  off  at  the  opposite  wine,  shrieked 

bounded  forward  to  within  six  \t£Ls  ofX^VootligS 
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and  fen  into  a  beautiful  attitude  of  terr'>r,  as  a  shabby 
gentleman  in  an  old  pair  of  buff  slippers  came  in  at  one 
powerful  slide,  and,  chattering  his  teeth,  fiercely  brandished 
a  walking«stick. 

"They  are  going  through  the  *  Indian  Savage  and  the 
Maiden,* "  said  Mrs.  Crummies. 

"Oh,"  said  the  man.-iger,  "the  little  ballet  interlude. 
Very  good,  go  on.  A  little  this  way,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Johnson.     That'll  do.     Now  I" 

The  manager  clapped  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  proceed, 
and  the  savage,  becoming  ferocious,  made  a  slide  towards 
the  maiden ;  but  the  maiden  avoided  him  in  six  twirls,  and 
came  down,  at  the  end  of  the  last  one,  upon  the  very 
points  of  her  toes.  This  seemed  to  make  some  impression 
upon  the  savage;  for,  after  a  little  more  ferocity  and 
chasing  of  the  maiden  into  comers,  he  began  to  relent, 
and  stroked  his  face  several  times  with  his  right  thumb 
and  four  fingers,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  struck 
with^  admiration  of  the  maiden's  beauty.  Acting  upon 
the  impulse  of  this  passion,  he  (the  savage)  began  to  hit 
I.iniself  severe  thumps  in  the  chest,  and  to  exhibit  other 
indications  of  being  desperately  in  love,  which  being  rather 
a  prosy  proceeding,  was  very  likely  the  cause  of  the 
maiden's  falling  asleep ;  whether  it  was  or  no,  asleep  she 
did  fall,  sound  as  a  church,  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  the 
savage  perceiving  it,  leaned  his  left  ear  on  his  left  hand, 
and  nodded  sideways,  to  intimate  to  all  whom  it  might 
concern  that  she  was  asleep,  and  no  shamming.  Being  left 
to  himself,  the  savage  had  a  dance  all  alone.  Just  as 
he  left  off  the  maiden  woke  up,  rubbed  her  eyes,  got  off 
the  bank,  and  had  a  dance  all  alone  too— such  a  dance 
that  the  savage  looked  on  in  ecstasy  all  the  while,  and 
when  it  was  done  plucked  from  a  neighbouring  tree  some 
botanical  curiosity,  resembling  a  small  pickled  cabbage,  and 
ofifered  it  to  the  maiden,  who  at  first  wouldn't  have  it ;  but 
on  the  savage  shedding  tears,  relented.  Then  the  savage 
jumped  for  joy;  then  the  maiden  jumped  for  rapture  at 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  pickled  cabbage.  Then  the  savage 
and  the  maiden  danced  violently  together;  and  finally  the 
savage  dropped  down  on  one  knee,  and  the  maiden  stood 
on  one  leg  upon  his  other  knee ;  thus  concluding  the  ballet, 
and  leaving  the  spectators  in  a  state  of  pleasing  uncertainty 
whether  she  would  ultimately  marry  the  savage  or  return 
to  her  friends. 
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«,«-7'"*;  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  brin^inc  th^ 
N?ntt"a  cTurm'l'esT'^   '^   ^^'^   '"^^"'  phenomeZlVi'^: 
;;  Your  dau    'iter  ?  »  inquired  Nicholas. 

Cru^L/sT^i^^d^or^"^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,.!•  3^'--^: 

be^iiteYnatuX::.^,^!'^^'"  ^'"'^  ^''^'^^^^  ^  "^'-  --^ 

not  ?o"t?u77no:g!f?o^d;r/il"^  'T^"'^^  "^^ 

"i;a   tell  you   whft,    sir."Te lad     ^tt   t&o^^^^^^^ 
child  .s  not  to  be  i.nagined.     She  ^ust  be  set.  sir^seen 
^^U^/r^ir^Zj^'^^'^y  ^^'^^^^^^^^        There;    ^o  [o  ^^^^ 

«' Yo^L^v^'  •  °^  °'1.'^\l^  ^  "  '"^"''■^^  Nicholas. 
,       You  may,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  steadJIv 
in  h.s  questioner's  face,  as  some  men  do  when  tTiev  htv^ 

"Not  more  I »  ^'^^''^  ^"^  ^^^'  "'"•" 

"Not  a  day." 

"Dear  me  !  »  said  Nicholas.  " it's  extraordinary. »» 

.Jf.       Va^""'  **'^   '"^^"t   phenomenon,  though  of  short 
stature,  had  a  comparatively  aged  countenance -anH  S 
moreover,  been  precisely  the  s^ame  age-„ot    perh^^^^^ 
the  ful    extent  of  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in  ha  W  tarn   b  J? 
certamly  for  five  good  years'    But  she  hadTen  kept  ud 

gin-a^l^SJaTeff^omln^f"^  "T  ""  unlimited  aUowrce  o 
gin-and-water  from  mfancy,  to  prevent  her  growinc-  tall  • 
and  perhaps  th.s  system  of  training  had  prfduTed^n  t  ' 
mla.it  phenomenon  these  additional  phenomena 

wl^hiVlnlcte°/H?ri°^"^  ^^'  ^°'"^  -"•  ^he  gentleman 
wno  naa  enacted  the  savage  came  up,  with  his  walkiiit? 
shoes  on  h.s  feet  and  his  slippers  in  his  hand  to  wit  n 
Dl:mif4"his'a  l^-'~"%onoining  in  the  coliversatio" 
•^Trifnt  'h.   ^    '^  opportunity,  he  put  in  his  word. 

Miss'^Bllmmi:s:'  "''     ^''  "'^  ^^^^^«'  ^^^'"^  ^--'^^ 
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Nicholas  assented. 
,    "  Ah  1"  said  the  actor,  setting  his  teeth  together,  and  drawing 
in  his  breath  with  a  hissing  sound,  "  she  oughtn't  to  be  in  the 
provinces,  she  oughtn't.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  manager. 

"I  mean  to  say,"  replied  the  other  warmly,  "that  she  is 
too  good  for  country  boards,  and  that  she  ouyht  to  be  in 
one  of  the  large  houses  in  London,  or  nowhere ;  and  I 
tell  you  more,  without  mincing  the  matter,  that  if  it  wasn't 
for  envy  and  jealousy  in  some  quarter  that  you  know  of, 
she  would  be.  Perhaps  you'll  introduce  me  here,  Mr. 
Crummies." 

"Mr.  Folair,"  said  the  manager,  presenting  him  to 
Nicholas. 

"Happy  to  know  you,  sir."  Mr.  Folair  touched  the 
brim  of  his  hat  with  his  forefinger,  and  then  shoo):  hands. 
"A  recruit,  sir,  I  und^'tstand.?" 

"An  unworthy  one, '  replied  Nicholas. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  set-out  as  that?"  whspered 
the  actor,  drawing  him  away,  as  Crummies  left  them  to 
speak  to  his  wife. 

"As  what?" 

Mr.  Folair  made  a  funny  face  from  his  pantomime 
collection,  and  pointed  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You  don't  mean  the  infant  phenomenon  ?  " 

"Infant  humbug,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Folair.  There  isn't  a 
female  child  of  common  sharpness  in  a  charity  school  that 
couldn't  do  better  than  that.  She  may  thank  her  stars  she 
was  born  a  manager's  daughter." 

"You  seem  to  take  it  to  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  with 
a  smile. 

"Yes,  by  Jove,  and  well  I  may,"  said  Mr.  Folair, 
drawing  his  arm  through  his,  and  walking  him  up  and 
clown  the  stage.  Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  man  crusty  to 
see  that  little  sptawler  put  up  in  the  best  business  every 
night,  and  actually  keeping  money  out  of  the  house  by 
being  forced  down  people's  throats,  whilst  other  people  are 
passed  over  ?  Isn't  it  extraordinary  to  see  a  man  s  con- 
founded family  conceit  blinding  him  even  to  his  own 
interest?  Why,  I  know  of  fifteen-and-sixpence  that  came 
to  Southampton  one  night  last  month  to  see  me  dance  the 
Highland  Fling  ;  and  what's  the  consequence  ?  I've  never 
been  put  up  in  it  since— never  once — while  the  'infant 
phenomenon'  has  been  grinning  through  artificial  flowers 
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at  five  people  and  a  baby  in  the  pit,  and  two  boys  in  the 
gallery,  every  night."  ' 

xf",'^.  '  "l^y  J"*^^®  °^  w'^*'  '  '^•'»ve  seen  of  you,"  said 
Nicholas,  "you  must  be  a  valuable  member  of  the 
companv." 

♦  'il^''/'!u*Pj'^^  ^^''  ^°'*''*'  ^«^t'"Sr  his  slippers  together 
to  knock  the  dust  out  ;  "  I  can  come  it  pretty  well— iiobodv 
t)ett*^r,  perhaps,  m  my  own  line— but  having  such  business 
as  one  gets  here  is  like  putting  lead  on  one's  feet  instead 
of  cha  k,  and  dancmg  in  fetters  without  the  credit  of  it. 
Hollo  !  old  fellow,  how  are  you  ?  " 

The   gentleman  addressed  in  these  latter  words  was  a 
dark-complexioned  man,  inclining,  indeed,  to  sallow,  wit), 

oil?'      l""^'    ^^'^""^    ^^"''    '*"*^    ^^'•y    ^^'d*^"'    indications 
(although    he   was   close   shaved)    of  a    stiff  beard,    and 
whiskers  of  the  same  deep  shade.     His  age  did  not  appear 
to  exceed  thirty,  though  many  at  first  sight   would   have 
considered  him  much  older,  as  his  face  was  long  and  very- 
pale,   from  the  constant  application  of  stage  paint      He 
wore  a  checked  shirt,  an  old  green  coat,  with   new  gilt 
buttons,  a  neckerchief  of  broad  red  and  green  stripes,  and 
full  blue  trousers ;  he  carried,  too,  a  common  ash  walking- 
stick,  apparently  more  for  show  than  use,  as  he  flourished 
It  about,  with  the  hooked  end  downwards,  except  when  he 
raised  it  for  a  few  seconds,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
lencing  attitude,  made  a  pass  or  two  at  the  side-scenes, 
or  at  any  other  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that  chanced 

wS'r  ..   A?."  *P**®"y  ^°°^  ™^*"^  ^'  ^he  moment. 
Well,  Tommy,"  said  this  gentleman,  making  a  thrust 
at  his  fnend,  who  parried  it  dexterously  with  his  slipper, 
"what's  the  news?"  '^^ 

"A  new  appearance,  that's  all,"  replied  Mr.  Folair, 
looking  at  Nicholas. 

••  Do  the  honours,  Tommy,  do  the  honours,"  said  the 
other  gentleman  tapping  him  reproachfully  on  the  crown 
of  the  hat  with  his  stick. 

"This  is  Mr.  Lenville,  who  does  our  first  tragedv, 
Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  pantomimist.  ' 

-Except  when  old  bricks  and  mortar  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  do  It  himself,  you  should  add.  Tommv,"  remarked 
-Mr.  Lenville  "You  know  who  bricks  and 'mortar  is,  I 
suppose,  sir  ?  "  ' 

"  I  do  not,  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"We  call  Crummies  that,  because  his  st-!e  of  actinj'  is 
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rather  in  the  heavy  and  ponderous  way,"  said  Mr.  Lenville. 
"  I  mustn't  be  cracking  jokes,  though,  for  I've  got  a  part 
of  twelve  lengths  here,  which  I  must  be  up  in  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  haven*t  had  time  to  look  at  it  yet ;  I'm  a  con- 
founded  quick  study,  that's  one  comfort.'* 

Consoling  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr.  Lenville  drew 
from  his  coat  pocket  a  gpreasy  and  crumpled  manuscript, 
and  having  made  another  pass  at  his  friend,  proceeded  to 
walk  to  and  fro,  conning  it  to  himself,  and  indulging 
occasionally  in  such  appropriate  action  as  his  imagination 
and  the  text  suggested. 

A  pretty  general  muster  of  the  company  had  by  this  time 
taken  place ;  for  besides  Mr.  Lenville  and  his  friend  Tommy, 
there  were  present  a  slim  young  gentleman  with  weak 
eyes,  who  played  the  low-spirited  lovers  and  sang  tenor 
songs,  and  who  had  come  arm-in-arm  with  the  comic 
countryman — a  man  with  a  turned-up  nose,  large  mouth, 
broad  face,  and  staring  eyes.  Making  himself  very  amiable 
to  the  infant  phenomenon,  was  an  inebriated  elderly  gentle- 
man, .a  the  last  depths  of  shabbiness,  who  played  the  calm 
and  virtuous  old  men  ;  and  paying  especial  court  to  Mrs, 
Crummies  was  another  elderly  gentleman,  a  shade  more 
respectable,  who  played  the  irascible  old  men — those  funny 
fellows  who  have  nephews  in  the  army,  and  perpetually 
run  about  with  thick  sticks  to  compel  them  to  marry 
heiresses.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  roving-looking 
person  in  a  rough  greatcoat,  who  strode  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  lamps,  flourishing  a  dress  cane,  and  rattling 
away,  in  an  undertone,  with  great  vivacity,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  ideal  audience.  He  was  not  quite  so  young  as 
he  had  been,  and  his  figure  was  rather  running  to  seed  ; 
but  there  was  an  air  of  exagjj;erated  gentility  about  him, 
v'hich  bespoke  the  hero  of  swaggering  comedy.  There 
was,  also,  a  little  group  of  three  or  four  young  men,  with 
lantern  jaws  and  thick  eyebrows,  who  were  conversing  in 
one  corner ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  of  secondary  importance, 
and  laughed  and  talked  together  without  attracting  any 
attention. 

The  ladies  were  gathered  in  a  little  knot  by  themselves 
round  the  rickety  table  before  mentioned.  There  was  Miss 
Snevellicci — who  could  do  anything,  from  a  medley  dance  to 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  always  played  some  part  in  blue  silk 
knee-smalls  at  her  benefit— glancing,  from  the  depths  oi 
u 1  „....!-  _. .        gj^  ^^  Nicholas,  and  affecting  to 
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be  absorbed  in  the  recital  of  a  divertin,?  story  to  her  frienrf 

tP;.^^^  "  ^^^  '"'''*  "^^""^^  manner  possible.     There  wl? 

and  usuarwe„r  ^'^°  seldom  aspirecf  to  sjekklng  part? 
ana  usually  went  on  as  a  oace  in  whif*.  oJJL.  i,«^^  .    *^?     '. 

with  one  les  bent,  and  con^temp  ^te  the  audience  'or°to^"^ 
,n  and  out  after  Mr.  Crummies  in  stately  trarHy'LTwistiS^ 
once^fJh^'r^  °^  the  beautiful  Miss  BravS,  IZTad 
once  had  her  hkeness  taken  ♦•  in  charact«»r  "  K«  «„  ir/  . 

beaver  bonnet,  who  assisted  Mr<!  rr,.r«.Si  •  .  ^ 
domestic  affairs,  and  too"'lly'i[^the'ir ^a.^d  i"es  ed 
wl^e^n^Vlry^d;:^^^^^  ^'^s  ^""'£^1'  'rl  ^^«  p'-Pt-S 
any  kind  Jf  P^{t\Z%Z/,°:.^^^^^^^^ 
It  and  was  put  down  in  the  biHs  under  any  name  or  na  ' - 
whatever  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Crummles^TroWng^ru 

toNi^hofJ^'wl^K-"^  obligingly  confided  these  particulars 
of  nlr«oi,i'  •  ^f  ^i'"  *?  '"'"8:le  with  his  fellows  ,•  the  work 
of  personal  introduction  was  completed  by  Mr  Vincent 
Crummies,  who  publicly  heralded  the  new  actor  as  a 
prodigy  ofgenius  and  learning.  ^^    ^ 

towirdslicZas^^'hT'^''/^'^    ^'^^    Snevellicci,    sidling 

^^^Itv^;^^^^^^^  &- J-  P'^y  -  Canterbury  P? 

I  recollect  meeting  a  gentleman  at  Canterburv  "  said 

Miss  Snevelhcc,    "only   for  a   few   moments.   fo7 1  wis 

ilmosf  c^r^aHTa^s  t^e^^^e"^.^  ^^^  ^  "^^  ^^   ^^^  ^  "^It 

with'  aT  r  gXX'''"'rLi'"u;':  ?r '  ^'^^^^'-' 

before;  I  could^n't  hav?forgotten"t.'""   '    """^  ^""  >°^ 

.   V  !i'  i/"  sure-it's  very  flattering  of  you  to  sav  so  " 

retorted  M.ss  Snevellicci,  ^iih  a  graceful  ^^nd.     '^Lw'l 
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look  at  vou  again,  I  see  that  the  gentleman  at  Canterbury 
hadn  t  the  same  eyes  as  you  ;  you'll  think  me  very  foolish 
for  takmg  notice  of  such  thmgs,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Nicholas.     "How  can  I   feel  other- 
wise tlian  flattered  by  your  notice  in  any  way  ?  " 

"Oh  I  you  men  are  such  vain   creatures!"  cried    Miss 
Snevelhcci.     Whereupon  she  became  charmingly  confusod 
and.  pulling  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  from  a  faded  pink 
silk  reticule  with  a  gilt  clasp,  called  to  Miss  Ledrook— 

"  Led,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Miss  Lodrook 

"It's  not  the  same." 

"  Not  the  same  what  ?  " 

"  Canterbury— vou  know  what  I  mean.  Come  here  !  I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

But  Miss  Ledrook  wouldn't  come  to  Miss  Snevellicci.  so 
Miss  Snevelhcci  was  obliged  to  go  to  Miss  Ledrook,  which 
she  did  m  a  skipping  manner  that  was  quite  fascinating : 
and  Miss  Ledrook  evidently  joked  Miss  Snevellicci  about 
being  struck  with  Nicholas;  for.  all-r  some  playful 
whispering  Miss  Snevellicci  hit  Miss  ledrook  very  hard 
on  the  backs  of  her  hands,  and  retired  up,  in  a  state  of 
pleasing  contusion. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies 
who  had  been  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper.  "  we'll  call  the 
Mortal  Struggle  to-morrow  at  ten  ;  everybody  for  the 
procession.  « Intrigue',  and  '  Ways  and  Means,'  you're  all 
up  in  ;  so  we  shall  only  want  one  rehearsal.  Everybody  at 
ten,  if  you  please."  ^       ^ 

abou^'iie?^"'^''^  at   t«n»"  repeated   Mrs.   Grudden,   looking 

"On  Monday  morning  we  shall  read  a  new  piece."  said 
Mr    Crumuiles;  "the  name's  not   known  yet,  but   evorv- 

of  thar''  *  ^^^'^  ^^^      ^'*'  J***'"^°"  ^'"  t'-^l^e  care 

"  Hollo  ! "  said  Nicholas,  starting,  "  I " 

"On  Monday  morning," repeated  Mr.  Crummies,  raising 
h.s  voice,  to  drown  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Johnson's  remon- 
strance ;  •;  that'll  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

7  he  ladies  and  gentlemen  required  no  second  notice  to 
quit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  theatre  was  deserted,  save 
by  the  Crummies  family,  Nicholas,  and  Smike. 

Upon  my  word."  said   Nicholas,  taking  the  manaeer 
as.de.  -  I  don't  think  I  can  be  ready  by  Monday."  "'''"^8^*' 
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"Pooh,  pooh/*  replied  Mr.  Crummies. 
,    "But  really  I  can't,"  returned  Nicholas  ;  "my  invention 
IS  not  accustomed  to  these  demands,  or  possibly  I  mieht 
produce——'*  ** 

"Invention  I  what  the  devil's  that  ^ot  to  do  with  it?" 
cried  the  manager  hastily. 

"  Everything,  my  dear  sir.** 

"Nothing,  my  dear  sir,**  retorted  the  manager. 
French?*^    *"*      '«np*<»ence.         "Do     you     understand 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"Very  good.*'  said  the  manager,  opening  the  table. 
M  Tu**"*  ?",  fi^^*"fi^  *  '■°!'  °^  P^P**"  fro""  »t  to  Nicholas 
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.._ _..«..  «,„.«    «..„(   ,    wvuiun  K   nave  a   man    or 

woman  in  my  company  that  wasnt  master  of  the  languatre. 
so  ^lat  they  might  learn  it  from  the  original,  and  play  it 
m  English,  and  by  that  means  save  all  this  trouble  and 
expense." 

Nicholas  smiled,  and  pocketed  the  play. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  your  lodgings? **  said 
Mr.  Crummies. 

Nicholas  could  not  help  thinking  that,  for  the  first  week, 
It  would  be  an  uncommon  convenience  to  have  a  turn-up 
bedstead  in  the  pit ;  but  he  merely  remarked  that  he  had 
not  turned  his  thoughts  that  way. 

"Come  home  with  me,  then,**^said  Mr.  Crummies,  "and 
my  boys  shall  go  with  you  after  dinner,  and  show  you  the 
most  hkely  place.'* 

The  oflfer  was  not  to  be  refused;  Nicholas  and  Mr. 
Crunimles  gave  Mrs.  Crummies  an  arm  each,  and  walked 
up  the  street  in  stately  array.  Smike,  the  boys,  and 
the  phenomenon,  went  home  by  a  shorter  cut,  and  Mrs. 
Grudden  remained  behind  to  take  some  cold  Irish  stew  and 
a  pint  of  porter  in  the  box-office. 

Mrs.  Crummies  trod  the  pavement  as  if  she  were  going 
to  immediate  execution  with  an  animating  consciousness 
of  innocence,  and  that  heroic  fortitude  which  virtue  alone 
inspires.  Mr.  Crummies,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed 
the  look  and  gait  of  a  hardened  despot ;  but  they  both 
attracted  some  notice  from  many  of  the  passers-bv,  and 
when  they  heard  whisper  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies  !  " 
or  saw  a  little  boy  run  back  to  stare  them  in  the  face,  the 
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severe  expression  of  their  countenances  relaxed,  for  they 
felt  it  was  popularity. 

Mr.  Crummies  lived  in  St.  Tliomas*s  Street,  at  the 
house  of  one  Bulph,  a  pilot,  who  sported  a  boat-green 
door,  with  window  frames  of  the  same  colour,  and  had 
the  little  figure  of  a  drowned  man  on  his  parlour  manteU 
shelf,  with  other  maritime  and  natural  curiosities.  He 
displayed  also  a  brass  knocker,  a  brass  plate,  and  a  brass 
bell-liandle,  all  very  bright  and  shining  ;  and  had  a  mast, 
with  a  vane  on  the  top  of  it,  in  his  back  yard. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  turning  round 
to  Nicholas  when  they  reached  the  bow-windowed  front 
room  on  the  first  floor. 

Nicholas  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  was  un- 
feigned ly  glad  to  see  the  cloth  laid. 

"  We  have  but  a  shoulder  of  mutton  with  onion  sauce," 
said  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  the  same  charnel-house  voice; 
"  but  such  as  our  dinner  is,  we  beg  you  to  partake  of  it." 

"You  are  very  good,**  replied  Nicholas;  "I  shall  do  it 
ample  justice.** 

"Vincent,**  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  "what  is  the  hour?** 

"  Five  minutes  past  dinner-time,**  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

Mrs.  Crummies  rang  the  bell.  *'Let  the  mutton  and 
onion  sauce  appear. " 

The  slave  who  attended  upon  Mr.  Bulph's  lodgers 
disappeared,  and  after  a  short  interval  reappeared  with 
the  festive  banquet  Nicholas  and  the  infant  phenomenon 
opposed  each  other  at  the  Pembroke  table,  and  Smike  and 
the  Masters  Crummies  dined  on  the  sofa-bedstead. 

".\re  they  very  theatrical  people  here?*'  asked  Nicholas. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies,  shaking  his  head,  "  far 
from  it — fer  from  it." 

"  I  pity  them,"  observed  Mrs.  Crummies. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Nicholas  :  "  if  they  have  no  relish  for 
iheatrical  entertainments,  properly  conducted." 

"Then  they  have  none,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crummies. 
"To  the  intant's  benefit,  last  year,  on  which  occasion 
she  repeated  three  of  her  most  popular  characters,  and 
also  appeared  in  the  '  Fairy  Porcupine,*  as  originally  per- 
formed by  her,  there  was  a  house  of  no  more  than  four 
pound  twelve.** 

*'  Is  it  possible?"  cried  Nicholas. 

"And  two  pound  of  tliat  was  trust,  pa,"  said  the 
phenomenon. 
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"And   two  pound  of   that   was    tru.t,"    repealed    Mr 
handfSl!"  '•  ^'^""^"^'"  '^^^»*'f  ^'^  Pl-yed  to  nler' 

lhemani:j':wlfe""''  '  '"'""*^  ""''*'""•  Vincent/' .aid 

"Most  audiences  are,  when  they  have  irood  aciine— real 

f^bly"'"'^''^'"'    ''*'    thing,"  "replied*"  Mr.    CrLmlel 

•'Do  you  jfive  lessons,  ma'am?"  inquired  Nicholas. 

1  do,     sfiid  Mrs.  Crummies. 
.*!  I^**"*  '*  "°  teaching  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

r..--    T^    *"?  J^*"'".  *l*'^    ^"-    Crummies.     ••  I    have 
received  pup. Is  here.     I    mparted  tuition  to  the  daughte? 

It  t^'i:^p:;.^^-^  &^'.rro-;i:  -fc 

bes'J^toS fis^t^ce"  ^"^^  °'  ^'^^'   ^'^''^'^^  ^^^^^^t  it 

"WouldTn.fKl  '^''*  ^^«'««.nager.  cogitating  after  dinner. 
Would  you  like  some  nice  little  part  with  the  infant?" 

♦hSow"  ?"  very  good,"  replied  Klicholas  hastily;  "but  1 
thmk  perhaps  It  would  be  better  if  I  had  somebody  of  m 

T"  ,5'?  f  ^"^'  '"  ^^^^  J  «''°">d  turn  out  awkward     ' 
should  feel  more  at  home,  perhaps."  «iwKwara.    i 

,  J'  ^''"fj"  f*'**  ***®  manager.     "  Perhaps  you  would.     And 
you  could  p  ay  up  to  the  infant  in  time.  yoU  know  " 

••Certainly,"  replied  Nicholas,   deviutly  hoprng  that  it 

trlLtioT^  ^°"^  ''""^  '^'^-  '^  -'  hof.ou^rei':^iti; 

*'yIu7\Ju^uI^°^  '^''^'  ^^'"  ^0'"«^id  Mr.  Crummies. 
You    shall  study   Romeo  when   you've   done   that   piece 

^? T'/°B?.^^*e^''''°^  '^^  P"'"^  and  tubs  in,  by  the'^bje 
--Ju  let.   M.ss  Snevellicci,   old  6rudden.  the  nurse  -Yes 
that'll  do  very  well.     Rover,  too-you  might  gerup  RoS 
while  you  were  about  it,  and  Cassio,  and  Jeremy  biddler 

s^much  'h'^  tr°^^  '"^"^  °^=  °"^  part-'hel^s'the  othe; 
so  much.     Here  they  are,  cues  and  all." 

thrust  a 'nnt!K*''*'7r^.^"T^**•'■5^^•°"S'  Mr.  Crummies 
"7"!^*  "»"^ber  of  httle  books  into  the   faltering   hands 

showtt^';  rf^'^^'''^  ^''  '^i^''  ^°"  ^°  with  Sm'nd 
SnH  Tn^  •  f'^f T^*  '''^'■^  ^P  ^^  ^a**'  Shook  him  ky  tl.e 
hand,  and  wished  him  jp^ood-night. 

There  is  no  lack  of  comfortable  furnished  apartments 
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in  Portimouth,  and  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  that  are 
proportionate  to  very  slender  finances;  but  the  former  were 
too  good,  and  the  latter  too  bad,  and  they  went  into  so  many 
houses,  and  came  out  unsuited,  that  Nicholas  seriously 
bfgfln  to  think  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask  permission  to 
ip.nd  the  night  in  the  theatre  after  all. 

Eventually,  however,  they  stumbled  upon  two  small 
rooms  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  or  rather  two  pair  and  a 
ladder,  at  a  tobacconist's  shop,  on  the  Common  Hard,  a 
dirty  street  leading  to  the  dockyard.  These  Nicholas 
engaged,  only  too  happy  to  have  escaped  any  request  for 
payment  of  a  week's  rent  beforehand. 

••  There  1  Lay  down  our  personal  property,  Smike,"  he 
said,  after  showing  young  Crummies  downstairs.  "We 
have  fallen  upon  strange  times,  and  God  only  knows  the  end 
of  them  ;  but  I  am  tire^  with  the  events  of  these  three  days, 
and  will  postpone  reflection  till  to-morrow— if  I  can." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  GREAT  BESPEAK  FOR  MISS  SNEVELLICCI,  AND  TUB  FIRST 
APPEARANCE   OF   NICHOLAS    UPON   ANY  STAGE. 

Nicholas  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning  ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  begun  to  dress,  notwithstanding,  when  he  heard 
footsteps  ascending  the  stairs,  and  was  presently  saluted 
by  the  voices  of  Mr.  Folair,  the  pantomimist,  and  Mr. 
Lenville,  the  tragedian. 
••  House,  house,  house  ! "  cried  Mr.  Folair. 

"  What,  ho  I  within  there  !  "  said  Mr.  Lenville,  in  a  deep 
voice.  ' 

•'  Confound  these  fellows  I »'  thought  Nicholas  ;  •*  thev 
have  come  to  breakfast,  I  suppose.  I'll  open  the  door 
directly,  if  you'll  wait  an  instant." 

The  gentlemen  entreated  him  not  to  hurry  himself  •  and 
to  beguile  the   interval,   had  a  fencing   bout   with'  their 
walking-sticks   on   the    very   small   landing-place,    to   the 
unspeakable     discomposure    of    all     the     other    lodeers 
downstairs.  ^ 

"  Here,  come  in,"  said  Nicholas,  when  he  had  completed 
his  toilet.  "  In  the  name  of  all  that's  horrible,  don't  make 
that  noise  outside." 

"An  uncommon  snug  little  box  this."  said  Mr.  Lenville, 
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•lepplnff  into  the  front  room,  iind  takiufr  his  hat  off  befoi 
he  could  get  in  at  all.     ••  Pernicious  inuj.** 

For  a  man  at  all  particular  in  such  matters  it  miirht  b 
•  i"fl«  too  snuR,"  Miid  Nicholas ;  ••  for  althouRh  H  t 
undoubtedly,  a  grnit  convenience  to  be  able  "o  rfach  an 

if'this;;j**:;^i?*Ti*^*-^"'"«  ^^  *»»•  fl^^-  ^^  •Jther  '^^ 

fkl      ?"•  without  havinfr  to  move  from  your  chair,  stll 

SoTiHSrtTsS:?"""  °"'^  ^  *-^  ^"  •"  •^'^-"^  -^^hi 

Mr' LJlSill!  ^«4S?  ~"^n«^  <'°''  »  ••"Srle  man,"  returnee 
Mr.  Lenville.     "That  reminds  me~my  wife,  Mr.  Johnsor 

■"-  rJTan'c^dLtT  p"'*  5°^  P"r  *"  ^^i.  piilce  of  yours  ?• 

MrTIirJ-if^^T*"**!!  ^^  **°  *°''  «"••  oW  fellow?"  asked 
sTick    ««H  rfiP?^'"5  ***•.  »*™KR^''"«  fi"^  with  his  walkin,;. 

?  Am.tS?«c,^5Tir*''**'ir'^'P!."^  ''  °"  ^*^«  «k'"  of  »^i»  coat. 
Anythmg  in  the  gruff  and  grumble  way  ?  " 

V  u  ?"  ^"f."  5?"/  ^^'"•^  a"d  child  out  of  doors  "  said 
e^d^e's^'s^oVin  trii^^a;^?/  °^  '«^^  ^"^  ^•-'-»^'  -»>  >- 
gocid'buliJJSsf-'  '"  **'^""^'  ^^-  ^"^'"«-     ••That's  very 

with"^ «L«i' ni"  ♦r*'^,  Nicholas,  -you  are  troubled 
with  remorse  till  the  last  act,  and  then  you  make  up 
your  mmd  to  destroy  yourself.  But  just  as  you  are  ra!si,^^ 
the  pistol  to  your  head,  a  clock  strike"s-ten.'^  ^ 

I  see,"  cried  Mr.  Lenville.     "  Very  good." 

bJrH?.£T^;  r'^  Nicholas;  ••yiu*' recollect  to  have 
heard  a  clock  strike  ten  in  your  infancy.  The  pistol  falls 
from  your  hand--you  are  overcome-you  burst  Into  tears, 
SfterwardS!"  *  ''"'^^^"^  «"^  exemplary  character  for  evej 

«„r!.^r?rli''''  r  f'lu    ^'*  ?^nyllle;  "that's  a  sure  card,  a 

Hk?tW  «nP-P.^K  '^"''*.^'"  1°"^"  ^'^'^  ''»  *°"ch  of  nature 
like  that,  and  it'll  be  a  triumphant  success. '» 

anxious?*'*  anything  good  for  me?"  inquired  Mr.  Folair 

*1^!  n^«  se^'"  said  Nicholas.  "You  plav  the  faithful 
and  attaciied  stu-vant ;  you  are  turned  out  of  doors  with  the 
wite  and  child. 

"Always  coupled  with  that  infernal  phenomenon."  siiilird 
Mr.  Folair ;  and  we  go  into  poor  lodgings,  where  I  won't 
take  any  wages,  and  talk  sentiment,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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Why— yes,**  repliod  Nlcholai ;  ••  that  It  th«  couraa  of 


*i 


the  piece 

"  I  must  have  a  dance  of  tome  kind,  yoi 
Mr.    Folair.      **You*ll    have    to   introduce    one    for    the 
phenomenon,  to  you'd  better  make  it  a  pax  de  tUux^  and 
save  time." 

"There's  nothing  easier  than  that.**  said  Mr.  Lenville. 
observing^  the  disturbed  looks  of  the  young  dramatist. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done,"  rejdned 
Nicholas. 

<'Why,  isnt  it  obvious?"  reasoned  Mr.  Lenville. 
"Gadzooksl  who  can  help  seeing  the  way  to  do  it?— you 
astonish  me  I  You  get  the  distressed  lady,  and  the  little 
child,  and  the  attached  servant,  into  the  poor  ladings, 
don't  you?  Well,  look  here.  The  distressed  lady  sinks 
into  a  chair,  and  buries  her  &oe  in  her  pocket»handkerchief. 
'  What  makes  you  weep,  mamma  ?  *  says  the  child.  *  Don't 
weep,  mamma,  or  you'll  make  me  weep  too  I'  '  And  me  1 ' 
lavs  the  faithful  aervant,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  arm. 
'What  can  we  do  to  raise  your  spirits,  dear  mamma?* 
says  the  little  child.  'Aye,  what  can  we  do?*  says  the 
faithful  servant.  '  Oh,  Pierre  I  *  says  the  distressed  lady ; 
'would  that  I  could  shake  off  these  painful  thoughts.* 
'Try,  ma'am,  try,' says  the  faithful  servant;  'rouse  your- 
self, ma'am  ;  be  amused.'  '  I  will,'  says  the  lady — '  I  will 
learn  to  suffer  with  fortitude.  Do  you  remember  that 
dance,  my  honest  friend,  which  in  happier  days  you 
practised  with  this  sweet  angel  ?  It  never  failed  to  calm 
my  spirits  then.  Oh,  let  me  see  it  once  again  before  I 
die  1 '  There  it  is—cue  for  the  band,  before  I  die^wcA  off 
they  go.     That's  the  regular  thing ;  isn't  it,  Tommy  ?  " 

••That's  it,"  replied  Mr.  Folair.  "The  distressed  lady, 
overpowered  by  old  recollections,  feints  at  the  end  of  the 
dance,  and  vou  close  in  with  a  picture.** 

Profiting  by  these  and  other  lessons,  which  were  the  result 
of  the  personal  experience  of  the  two  actors,  Nicholas  will- 
ingly gave  them  the  best  breakfast  he  could,  and,  when  he 
at  length  got  rid  of  them,  applied  himself  to  his  task,  by  no 
means  displeased  to  find  that  it  was  so  much  easier  than 
be  had  at  first  supposed.  He  worked  very  hard  all  day, 
and  did  not  leave  his  room  until  the  evening,  when  he  went 
down  to  the  theatre,  whither  Smike  had  repaired  before 
him  to  go  on  with  another  gentleman  as  a  general 
rebellion. 
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feJse  muscles-they  had  becom'e   diffe?en?  be  nLs        M 
Le.  y.ile  was  a   blooming  warrior  of  most  VxaSsite  nr^ 
portions;    Mr.    Crummies,    his   large    face   sharfiS    k'^ 
prolus.on  of  black  hair,  a  Highland  futlfu  of  most  matti^ 
bearing  ;  one  of  the  old  gentlemen  a  iailer  «n3  .h^  ''tf 
a  venerable  patriarch;  tlS  comircoumon;ar  a^fi^^^^ 

Tthf  vf  ?'  "^A^"""'  ^"^'^^«d  ^y  ^  toucl?o    himour    eal 
of  the  Mas  ers  Crummies,  a  prince  in  his  own  r?X' •  and 
the  low-spirited  lover,  a  despondine  camive      TiSll* 
a  gorgeous  banquet  readv  spread  fof  the^  hTrd  al iconr^' 
biur/  IL°  P-'^-^o.rd  vasei;  one  plate  of  blcuS  Hla  k 

archwav,  about  two  feet  «hftrfe..  ^Ko^  il/f  t-  ^otinc 
through  which  .h^  semletarwas''"o  takf  rs"fi"; 
entrance,  and  now  listening  lo  a  cnnn?.  I!f  „  .  ^" 

"No^»  reofi^S'lS^K^/''^" '^'^  ^^'^-  Crummies, 
the  play."     ^  '^  ^''^°'^''      "°^  ^^^^     '  ^"^  going  to  see 

"Fn^/''^  ^f'*,'*  P''^."y  8^°°^    'e^*'  said   Mr.    Crummies 
Sta^ge/boxT'  P'^'"'  ^"  *'^  ^^"^^«'  ^"^  ^^^^  who^^Tthe 
;;Oh   indeed  I"  said  Nicholas  ;  "a  family,  I  suppose^" 

.VnVlf'.i       u       ^^^    ^'^    children,    and    they   never    come 
unless  the  phenomenon  plays  " 

It  would   have  been    difficult  for   any  partv    familv  nr 
otherwise,  to   have  visif*»H   *ho  fV.^^*    ^   F'triy,  lamiiy  or 

men  meres  Uie  footman,  who  stands  outside  with  a  bag 
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of  oranges  and  a  jug  of  toast-and-watcr,  and  sees  the 
play  for  nothing  through  the  little  pane  of  glass  in  the 
box-door — it's  cheap  at  a  guinea ;  they  gain  by  taking  a 
box." 

•'  I  wonder  you  allow  so  many,"  observed  Nicholas. 

"There's  no  help  for  it,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies;  "it's 
always  expected  in  the  country.  If  there  are  six  children, 
six  people  come  to  hold  them  in  their  laps.  A  family-box 
carries  double  always.     Ring  in  the  orchr*stra,  Grudden." 

That  useful  lady  did  as  she  was  r  qti*.-  tcJ,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  tuning  of  three  fiddler  was  heard  Which 
process  having  been  protracted  as  lo.  g  as  it  var-  supposed 
that  the  patience  of  the  audience  co*:id  possib.y  bear  it, 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  another  jerk  of  the  bell,  vihich,  being 
(he  signal  to  begin  in  earnest,  set  the  orchestra  playing 
a  variety  of  popular  airs  with  involuntary  variations. 

If  Nicholas  had  been  astonished  at  the  alteration  for 
the  better  which  the  gentlemen  displayed,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  ladies  was  still  more  extraordinarj'.  When, 
from  a  snug  corner  of  the  manager's  box,  he  beheld  Miss 
Snevellicci  in  all  the  glories  of  white  muslin  with  a  gold 
hem,  and  Mrs.  Crummies  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  outlaw's 
wife,  and  Miss  Bravassa  in  all  the  sweetness  of  Miss 
Snevellicci's  confidential  friend,  and  Miss  Belvawney  in 
the  white  silks  of  a  page  doing  duty  everywhere,  and 
swearing  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  everybody,  he 
could  scarcely  contain  his  admiration,  which  testified 
itself  in  great  applause,  and  the  closest  possible  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  scene.  The  plot  was  most 
interesting.  It  belonged  to  no  particular  age,  people,  or 
country,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  more  delightful  on  that 
account,  as  nobody's  previous  information  could  afford 
the  remotest  glimmering  of  what  would  ever  come  of  it. 
An  outlaw  had  been  very  successful  in  doing  something 
somewhere,  and  came  home  in  triumph,  to  the  sound  of 
shouts  and  fiddles,  to  greet  his  wife — a  lady  of  masculine 
mind,  who  talked  a  good  deal  about  her  father's  bones, 
which  it  seemed  were  unburied,  though  whether  from  a 
jjeculiar  taste  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman  himself, 
or  the  reprehensible  .leglect  of  his  relations,  did  not  appear. 
This  outlaw's  wife  was,  somehow  or  other,  mixed  up  with 
a  patriarch  living  in  a  castle  a  long  way  off,  and  this 
patriarch  was  the  father  of  several  of  the  characters,  but 
he  didn't  exactly  know  which,  and  was  uncertain  whether 
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he  had  brought   up  the  right  ones  in  his  castle,  or  the 
wrong  ones,  but  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  and 
being  uneasy,  relieved  his  mind  with  a  banquet,  durh; 
which   solemnity  somebody  in   a  cloak  said,    "Beware" 
which    somebody    was    known    by    nobody    (except    the 
audience)  to  be  the  outlaw  himself,  who  had  come  there 
for  reasons  unexplained,  but  possibly  with  an  eye  to  the 
spoons.     There  was  an  agreeable  surprise  in  the  way  of 
certain  love-passages  between  the  despairing  captive  and 
Miss  Snevelhcci,  and  the  comic  fighting-man  and   Miss 
Bravassa  ;   besides  which,  Mr.   Lenville  had  several  ve^ 
tragic    scenes    in    the    dark,    while    on    throat-cuttiiS 
expeditions,    which    were    all    baffled    by   the    skill    and 
bravery  of  the  comic  fighting-man  (who  overheard  what- 
ever  was  said  all  through  the  piece)  and  the  intrepidity 
of   Miss    Snevelhcci,    who   adopted    tights,    and    therein 
repaired  to  the  prison  of  her  captive  lover,  with  a  small 
basket  of  refreshments  and  a  dark  lantern.      At  last    it 
came  out  that  the  patriarch  was  the  man  who  had  treated 
the  bones  of  the   outlaw's   father-in-law   with   so  much 
disrespect,  for  which  cause  and  reason  the  outlaw's  wife 
repaired  to  his  castle  to  kill  him,  and  so  got  into  a  dark 
room,  where,  after  a  good  deal  of  groping  in  the  dark, 
everybody  got  hold  of  everybody  else,  and  took  them  for 
somebody  besides,   which   occasioned   a  vast   quantity  of 
confusion,  with  some  pistolling,  loss  of  life,  and  torchliiiit ; 
after  which  the  patriarch  came  forward,  and  observin<r 
with  a  knowing  look,  that  he  knew  all  about  his  children 
now,  and  would  tell  them  when  they  got  inside,  said  that 
there    could    not    be    a    more    appropriate    occasion    for 
marrying  the  young  people  than  that,  and,  therefore,  he 
joined    their   hands,    with    the    full    consent    of   the   in- 
defati^ble    page,    who    (being    the    only    other    person 
suiviving)  pointed  with  his  cap  into  the  clouds,  and  his 
right  hand  to  the  ground;    thereby  invoking  a  ble^"'nff 
and  giving  the  cue  for  the  curtain  to  come  down,  which 
It  did,  amidst  general  applause. 

••What  did  you  think  of  that?"  askeH  Mr.  Crummies, 
when  Nicholas  went  round  to  the  stage  again.  Mr 
Crummies  was  very  red  and  hot,  for  your  outlaws  are 
desperate  fellows  to  shout. 

••I  think  it  was  very  capital  indeed,"  replied  Nicholas; 
Miss      bnevellicci,     in      particular,    was      uncommorlv 
good." 
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"  She's  a  genius,"  said  Mr.  Crummies  ;  "  quite  a  genius 
ihat  girl.    By  the  bye.  I've  been  thinking  of  bringing  out 
that  piece  of  yours  on  her  bespeak  night." 

"  When  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  The- night  of  her  bespeak.  Her  benefit  night,  when 
her  friends  and  patrons  bespeak  the  play,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies. 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "  it's  sure  to  go  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  even  if  it  should  not  work  up  quite  as 
well  as  we  expect,  why,  it  will  be  her  risk,  you  know, 
and  not  ours." 

"  Yours,  you  mean,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  I  said  mine,  didn't  I  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Crummies. 
"  Next  Monday  week.  WTiat  do  you  say  now  ?  You'll 
have  done  it,  and  are  sure  to  be  up  in  the  lover's  part 
long  before  that  time." 

"  I  don't  know  about  'long  before,'  "  replied  Nicholas  ; 
"  but  by  that  time  I  think  I  can  undertake  to  be  ready.'' 

"  Very  good."  pursued  Mr.  Crummies  ;  "  then  we'll  call 
that  settled.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  else. 
There's  a  little — what  shall  I  call  it— a  little  canvassing 
takes  place  on  these  occasions." 

"  Among  the  patrons,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  Among  the  patrons  :  and  the  fact  is  that  Snevellicci 
has  liad  so  many  bespeaks  in  thio  place,  that  she  wants 
an  attraction.  She  had  a  bespeak  when  her  mother- 
in-law  died,  and  a  bespeak  wh  '^er  uncle  died ;  and 
Mrs.  Crunmiles  and  myself  ha  i  bespeaks  on  the 

anniversary  of  the  phenomcuoi  uirthdav.  and  our 
\vedding-day,  and  occasions  of  that  desciiption,  so  that, 
in  fact,  there's  some  difl&culty  in  getting  a  good  one! 
Xow,  won't  you  help  this  poor  g&l,  Mr.  Johnson  ?  " 
said  Crummies,  sitting  himself  down  on  a  drum,  and 
taking  a  great  pinch  of  snuff,  as  he  looked  him  steadily 
in  the  face. 

''^  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  .^are  half  an  hour  to- 
morrow morning,  to  call  with  her  at  the  houses  of  one 
or  two  of  the  prmcipal  people  ?  "  mL'r-<'jred  the  manager, 
in  a  persuasive  tone. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  1  "  taid  Nicholas,  with  an  air  of  very 
strong  objection,  "  I  ahouldn't  hke  to  do  that." 

"  The  infant  will  accompany  her,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
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'•The  moment  it  was  suggested  to  me,  1  gave  permission 
for  the  infant  to  go.  There  will  not  be  iL  s.mllest  in" 
F.'^P^M^r^'""  SnevelHcci.  sir,  is  the  very  soul  of  honour 
it  would  be  ot  material  service-the  gentleman  from  London 
—author  of  the  new  piece— actor  in  the  new  piece— first 
appearance  on  any  boards— it  would  lead  to  a  great  bespeak 
Mr.  Johnson."  h"^""*. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  prospects  of 
anybody,  and  more    especially  a  lady,"  replied  Nicholas- 

but  really  I  must  decidedly  object  to  making  one  of  tie' 
canvassmg  party."  6""^  "i  uie 

"What  does   Mr.  Johnson   say,  Vincent?"   inquired  a 
voice  close  to  h.s  ear ;  and,  looking  round,  he  found  Mrs 
Crummies  and   Miss  Snevellicci  herself  standing  behind 

"He  has  some  objection,  my  dear,  "replied  Mr.  Crummies 
looking  at  Niciiolas.  "'"ics, 

" Objection  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crummies.  "Can  it  be 
possible?"  "^ 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not  I  "  cried  Miss  Snevellicci.     "  You  sureiv 

are  not  so  cruel-oh,  dear  me  .'—Well,  I To  think  of 

t"at  now,  after  all  one's  looking  forward  to  it  I" 

"Mr.  Johnson  will  not  persist,  mv  dear,"  said  Mrs 
Crummies.  "Think  better  of  him  than  to  suppose  ' 
Gallantry,  humanity,  all  the  best  feelings  of  his  nature 
must  be  enlisted  in  this  interesting  cause  "  ' 

sinilhg.'*"^  "'°''^^  ^''^"  ^  manager."  said  Mr.  Crummies, 
"And  a  manager's  wife,"  added  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  her 
I  knowTol  wTlf  "'^  ^°""-  '*^°"^^'  ''-'^^'  y-  -"'  -^-i; 
"It  is  not  in  my  nature,-  said  Nicholas,  moved  by  tiiese 
appeals,  "to  resist  any  entreaty,  unless  it  is  to  doVo  ne! 
thing  positively  wrong ;  and.  beyond  a  feeling  of  pride  I 
know  nothing  which  should  p^evei.t  my  doing  fh  f 
kncm  nobody  here,  and  nobody  knows  mef    So  be  it.  tun! 

nni^'^trf  "^''^''"''''''r'''^^  ^^  °.""  overwhelmed  with  bluslics 
and  expressions  of  gratitude,  of  which  latter  commodity 
neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Crummies  was  by  any  means  Tparine 
oZlL^rTf  '''"'  ^'-h-'-^'-"'dL!lVrher,'at  hf; 
n.r?pS?  'l/  .''^^''^"  "*^*i  morninK,  and  soon  after  they 
parted  he  tx)  return  home  to  bis  authorship;  Miss 
Snevellicci  to  dress  for  the  after-piece ;  and  the  disinterested 
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managrer  and  his  wife  to  discuss  the  probable  unins  of  the 

l^rllT::^  ^'r""^'  **^  "^-^^  *'^«y  ^ere  to^have  two! 
thirds  of  the  profics  by  solemn  treat  v  of  agreement. 

♦ntii  I  ^^''''  '?  J;^"'"o"*'''^  morninff.  Nidiolas  repaired 
to  he  lodK'.ngs  of  M.ss  Snevelhccl.  which  were  in  a  place 
called  Lombard  Street,  at  the  hou^e  of  a  tailor.  A  stVolie 
smell  ot  ironing  pervaded  the  little  passage,  and  the  tailor's 
daughter,  who  opened   the  door,  appealed  in  that  fluuer 

JJCJ  ^^'V'^^r''  ?.°.°r^"  attendant  upon  the  periodical 
getting  up  of  a  family's  linen. 

"  Miss  Sn.'vtilicci  lives  here,  I  believe?"  said  Nicholas 
when  the  door  was  opened.  '•■^iioids, 

The  tailor's  daughter  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  her  know  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  here  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

♦  M  ^'''J^  ^'V  P'®^^*".'  y®"'""^  ^°  ^o™*  upstairs,"  replied  the 
tailor's  daughter,  with  a  smile.  I «  cu  me 

Nicholas  followed  the  young  lady,  and  was  shown  into 
a  small  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  communicating  wi  h  a 

subdued  clinking  sound,  as  of  cups  and  saucers.  Miss 
Snevelhcci  was  then  taking  her  breakfast  in  bed. 

You  re  to  wait,  if  you  please,"  said  the  tailor's  daughter 
after  a  short  period  of  absence,  during  which  the  clink  ng 
in   the  back  room   had    ceased,    an d^  been   succeeded   bv 
whispmng—«' she  won't  be  long."  '-'-ceaea    oy 

As  she  spoke  she  pulled  up  the  window-blind,  and  ha-ine 
by  this  means  (as  she  thought)  diverted  Mr.  Johnson'1 
at  ention  from  the  room  to  the  street,  caught  up  some 
art. des  which  were  airing  on  the  fender,  and  Imd  ve^y 
much  the  appearance  ot  stockings,  and  darted  off.  ^ 

A  *"^'"^,?^'f'"e  not  many  objects  of  interest  outside  the 
wmdow.    Nicholas   looked   about   the   room    with   more 
curiosity  than  he  might  otherwise  have  bestowed  upon  it 
Un  the  sofa  lay  an  old  guitar,  several  thumbed  pieces  of 
music  and  a  scattered  litter  of  curl-papers  ;  to^^ether  with 
a  confused  heap  of  play-bills,  and  a  pair  of  sSm  wwS 
satin  shoes  with  large  blue  rosettes.     Hanging  over  the 
back  of  a  chair  was  a  half-finished  muslin  apron,  with  Uttle 
pockets  ornamented  with  red  ribbons,  such  as  waitine- 
^vomen  wear  on  the  stage,  and  (by  consequence)  are  nevlr 
seen   with    anywhere   else.      In    one    cimer    stood    the 
diminutive  pair  of  top-boots  in  which  Miss  Snevellicci  was 
accustomed  to  enact  the  Uttle  jockey,  and.  folded  on  a  chair 
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very  suspicious 


hard  by,  was  a  small  parcel,  which  bor«9 
resemblance  to  the  companion  smalls. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  of  all  was,  perhaps,  the 
open  scrap-book,  displayed  in  the  midst  of  some  theatrical 
duodecimos  that  were  strewn  upon  the  table,  and  pasted 
into  which  scrap-book  were  various  critical  notices  of  Miss 
Snevellicci's  acting,  extracted  from  different  provincial 
journals,  together  with  one  poetic  address  in  her  honour 
commencing— >  ' 

••Sing,  God  of  f^vc,  and  tell  me  in  what  dearth 
Thricfi-gifted  Snevellicci  came  on  earth, 
To  thrill  us  with  her  smile,  her  tear,  her  eye. 
Sing,  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  quickly  why." 

Besides    this    effusion,    there    were    innumerable    compll. 
mentaiy  allusions,  also  extracted  from  newspapers,  such  as 
— ••  We  observe  from  an  advertir,ement  in  another  part  of 
our  paper  of  to-day,  that  the  charming  and  highly-talented 
Miss  Snevellicci  takes  her  benefi:  on  Wednesday,  for  which 
occasion  she  has  put  forth  a  bill  of  fare  that  might  kindle 
exhilaration  in  the  breast  of  a  misanthrope.     In  the  con- 
fidence that  our  fellow-townsmen  have  not  lost  that  hij,Hi 
appreciation  of  public  ability  and  private  worth,  for  which 
they  have  long   been   so   pre-eminently  distinguished,  we 
predict   that   this  charming  actress  will    be  greeted  with 
a  bumper."     "To   correspondents.— J.   S.   is   mi'^informed 
when    he   supposes   that   the    highly-gifted   and    beautiful 
Miss    Snevellicci,    nightly  captivating   all    hearts   at  our 
pretty  and  commodious  little  theatre,  is  not  the  same  lady 
to  whom  the  young  gentleman  of  immense  fortune,  residing 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  good  city  of  York,  lately 
made  honourable   proposals.     We  have  reason   to   know 
that  Miss  Snevellicci  is  the  lady  who  was  implicated  in 
that  mysterious  and  romantic  affair,  and  whose  conduct  on 
that  occasion  did  no  less  honour  to  her  head  and  heart  than 
do  her  histrionic  triumphs  to  her  brilliant  genius."    A 
copious  assortment  of  such  paragraphs  as  these,  with  long 
bills  of  benefits,  all  ending  with  "Come  Early,"  in  large 
capitals,  formed  the  principal  contents  of  Miss  Snevellicci's 
scrap-book. 

Nicholas  had  read  a  great  many  of  these  scraps,  arid 
was  absorbed  in  a  circumstantial  and  melancholy  account 
of  the  train  of  events  which  had  led  to  Miss  Snevellicci's 
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spraining  her  ankle  by  slipping  on  a  piece  of  oranf?e-peeI 
flung  by  a  monster  in  human  form  (so  the  paper  said)  upon 
the  sla^e  at  Winchester— when  tiiat  young  lady  herself, 
attired  in  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  walking-dress  com- 
plete, tripped  into  the  room,  with  a  thousand  apologies 
for  having  detained  him  so  long  after  the  appointed 
time. 

"But  really,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  "my  darling  Led, 
who  lives  wilh  me  here,  was  taken  so  very  ill  in  the 
night   that    I    thougiu    she  would  have    expired    in    my 


f» 


arms. 

"  Such  a  fate  is  almost  to  be  envied,"  returned  Nicholas  ; 
"but  I  am  very  sori7  to  hear  it,  nevertheless." 

"What  a  creature  you  are  to  flatter  I"  said  Miss 
Snevellicci,  buttoning  her  ^love  in  much  confusion. 

"  If  it  be  Aaltery  to  admire  j^our  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments," rejoined  Nicholas,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  scrap- 
book,  "you  have  better  specimens  of  it  here.* 

"  Oh,  you  cruel  creature,  to  read  such  things  as  those  I 
I'm  almost  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  afterwards, 
positively  I  am,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  seizing  the  book,* 
and  putting  it  away  in  a  closet.  "How  careless  of  Led. 
How  could  she  be  so  naughty  ?  " 

•*  I  thought  you  had  kindly  left  it  here  on  purpose  for 
me  to  read,"  said  Nicliolas,  And  really  it  did  seem 
possible. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  see  it  for  the  world  I'*  rejoined 
Miss  Snevellicci.  "I  never  was  so  vexed— never  1  But 
she  is  such  a  careless  thing,  there*s  no  trusting  her." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entiance 
of  the  phenomenon,  who  had  disci eetly  remained  in  the 
bedroom  up  to  this  moment,  and  now  presented  herself, 
with  much  grace  and  lightness,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
very  little  green  parasol,  witii  a  broad  fringe  bor  -^r,  and 
no  handle.  After  a  few  words,  of  course,  they  sallied  into 
the  street. 

The  phenomenon  was  rather  a  troublesome  companion, 
for  first  the  right  sandal  came  down,  and  then  the  left, 
and  these  mischances  being  repaired,  one  leg  of  the  little 
white  trousers  was  discovered  to  be  longer  than  the  other ; 
^♦'sides  these  accidents,  the  green  parasol  was  dropped 
down  an  iron  grating,  and  only  fished  up  again  with  great 
uifficulty,  and  by  dint  of  much  exertion.  However,  it 
was   impossible  to  scold  her,  as  she  was  the  maiiager's 
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daughter,  so  Nicholas  took  it  all  in  perfect  good-humour 
and  walked  on  with  Miss  Snevellicci,  arm-iri-arm  on  o.i ' 
side,  and  the  ottending  infant  on  the  other. 

•*  f  j^"'  ^^^^^  '°  ^'''^'^  *'^*^y  ^"t  t'>elr  steps  was 
situated  in  a  terrace  of  respectable  appearance.  MUs 
Snevclhcci's  modest  double  knock  was  answered  by  a 
foolboy,  who,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry  whether  Mrs.  Curdle 
was  at  home,  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  grinned  very 
much,  and  said  he  didn't  know,  but  he'd  inquire.  With 
this,  he  showed  them  into  a  parlour,  where  he  kept 
them  waiting,  until  the  two  women-servanis  had  repain-d 
thither,  under  false  pretenc./,  to  see  the  play-actors :  and 
havmg  compared  notes  with  them  in  the  passage,  and 
>o.ned  in  a  vast  quantity  of  whispering  and  git-gnng.  he 
at  length  went  upstairs  with  Miss  SnevelUcci's  name 

Now  Mrs.  Curdle  was  supposed,  by  thobe  who  were 
r)est  informed  on  such  points,  to  possess  quite  the  London 
taste  in  matters  relating  to  literature  and  the  drama; 
and  as  to  Mr.  Curdle,  he  had  written  a  pamphlet  of  sixtv- 
four  pages,  oost  octavo,  on  the  character  of  the  Nurse's 
deceased  husband  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  with  an  inquin 
wliether  he  really  had  been  a  "  merrv  man"  in  his  life- 
time, or  whether  it  was  merely  his  Widow's  affectionate 
partiality  that  induced  her  so  to  report  him.  He  had 
hkewise  proved,  that  by  altering  tiie  received  mode  of 
punctuation,  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  could  be 
made  quite  different,  and  the  sense  completely  changed  • 
ft  IS  needless  to  sav,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  great  critic' 
and  a  very  profound  and  most  original  thinker 

"Well,  Miss  SMevellicci,"  said  Mrs.  Curdle,  enterintr 
theparlour,  "and  how  do  yott  do  ?  " 

Miss  Snevellicci  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  Ironed 
Mrs.  C.jrdle  was  well,  as  also  Mr.  Curdle,  who  at  the 
sam«  lime  appeared.  Mrs.  Curdle  was  dressed  in  a 
morning  wrapper,  with  a  little  cap  stuck  upon  the  top  of 
her  head.  Mr.  Curdle  wore  a  loose  robe  on  his  back, 
and  his  right  forefinger  on  his  forehead,  after  the  portnuis 
of  Steri.e,  to  whom  somebody  or  other  had  once  saiH  c 
bore  a  striking  reseinbljince. 

"I  ventured  to  call  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether 
you  would  put  your  name  i^  my  bespeak,  ma'am,"  =,aid 
Miss  bnevellicci,  producing  documents. 

"Oh!  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Mrs. 
l^urdle.        It's  not  a»  if  the  theatre  was  in  its  higli  and 
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palmy  days— you  needn't   tUnd,    Miu    Snevellicci  —  the 
drama  is  gone,  perfectly  STOne." 

••As  an  exquisite  embodiment  of  the  poet's  visions,  and 
a  realisation  of  human  intellectuality,  gilding  with  refulgent 
light  our  dreamy  moments,  and  laying  open  a  new  and 
magic  world  beibre  the  mental  eye,  the  drama  is  irone. 
perfectly  gone,"  said  Mr.  Curdle. 

••What  man  is  there,  now  living,  who  can  present 
before  us  all  those  changing  and  prismatic  colours  with 
which  the  character  of  Hamlet  is  invested?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Curdle. 

"What  man  indeed—upon  the  stage  ?  "  said  Mr.  Curdle, 
with  a  small  reservation  in  favour  of  himself.  '•  Hamlet  I 
Pooh  !  ridiculous  !     Hamle^  is  gone,  perfectly  gone." 

Quite  overcome  by  these  dismi.l  reflections,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curdle  sighed,  and  sat  for  some  short  time  without 
speaking.  At  length  the  lady,  turning  to  Miss  Snevellicci, 
inquired  what  play  she  proposed  to  have. 

•Quite  a  new  one,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci,  -of  which 
this  gentleman  is  the  author,  and  in  which  he  plays; 
being  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  Mr.  Johnson 
IS  the  gentleman's  name." 

"I  hope  you  have  preserved  the  unities,  sir?"  said  Mr. 
Curdle. 

u^J^^  ?"^'"*^  P'*-'^*  *®  *  French  one,"  said   Nicholas. 

There    is    abundance    of   incident,    sprightly   dialogue 
strongly-marked  characters "  ' 

"All  unavailing  without  a  strict  observance  of  the 
unities,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Curdle.  •«  The  unities  of  the 
drama  before  everything." 

••  Might  I  ask  you,"  said  Nicholas,  hesitating  between 
the  respect  he  ought  to  assume  and  his  love  of  the 
whimsical— " might  I  ask  you  what  the  unities  are?  " 

Mr.  Curdle  coughed  and  considered.  "  The  unities,  sir  " 
he  said,  "are  a  completeness— a  kind  of  a  universal  dove- 
tailedness  with  regard  to  place  and  time— a  sort  of  a  general 
oneness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression. I  take  those  to  be  the  dramatic  unities,  so  far 
as  1  have  been  enabled  to  bestow  attention  upon  them, 
and  I  have  read  much  upon  the  subject,  and  thought 
Ti J  ;,  .?"?;  ^'""n'ng:  through  the  performances  of  this 
Child,  said  Mr.  Curdle,  turning  to  the  phenomenon,  "a 
unity  of  feeling,  a  breadth,  a  light  and  shade,  a  warmth 
01  colouring,  a   tone,  a   harmony,  a  glow,   an   artistical 

I. 
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development  of  original  conceptions,  which  I  look  for  J" 
vain  among  older  performere— I  don't    know  whether  1 
make  myself  understood  ?  " 
••  Perfectly,"  replied  Nicholas. 

That  IS  my  definition  of  the  unities  of  the  drama." 
Mrs.  Curdle  had  sat  listening  to  this  lucid  explanation 
with  great  complacency.     It  being  finished,  she  inquired 
what    Mr.    Curdle    thought    about    putting    down    their 
names. 

•' I  don*t  know,  my  dear;  upon  my  word  I  don't  know." 
i«id  Mr.  Curdle.     "  If  we  do,  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
Stood  that  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  quality  of 
the  performances.     Let  it  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  we 
do  not  give  them  the  sanction  of  our  names,  but  that  we 
confer  the  disUnction  merely  upon  Miss  Snevellicd.    That 
being  clearly  stated,  I  take  it  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  duty 
that  we  should  extend  our  patronage  to  a  degraded  state 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  associations  with  which  it  is 
entwined.      Have  you    got   two-and-sixpence    for  half^- 
crown.  Miss  Snevellicci  ? "  said  Mr.  Curdle,  turning  over 
four  of  those  pieces  of  money. 

Miss  Snevellicci  felt  in  all  the  corners  of  the  pink  reticule, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  them.  Nicholas  murmured 
a  jest  about  his  being  an  author,  e:id  thought  it  best  not 
to  go  through  the  form  of  feeling  in  his  pockets  at  all. 

r  K^.??®  ******  ^'**  ^**-  Curdle;  "twice  four's  eieht- 
four  shillings  a  piece  to  the  boxes,  Miss  Snevellicci.  is 
exceedingly  dear  In  the  present  state  of  the  drama— three 
half-crowns  is  seven-and-six ;  we  shall  not  differ  about 
sixpence.  I  suppose?  Sixpence  will  not  part  us.  Miss 
Snevellicci  ?  '  r  •        « 

Poor  Miss  Snevellicd  took  the  three  halfK:rowns  with 
manv  smiles  and  bends,  and  Mrs.  Curdle,  adding  several 
supplementary  directions  relative  to  keeping  the  places 
for  them,  and  dusting  the  seat,  and  sending  two  dean 
bills  as  soon  as  they  came  out,  rang  the  bell  as  a  signal 
for  breaking  up  the  conference. 

"Odd  people  those,"  said  Nicholas,  when  they  got  clear 
of  the  house.  "'  * 

».V^T.'!''^7°"'"  ^V^  ^•**  Snevdlicd,  taking  his  arm. 

that  I  thmk  myself  very  lucky  they  did  not  owe  all  the 

money  instead  of  being  sixpence  short.     Now,  if  you  were 

to  succeed,  they  would  give  people  to  understand  that  they 
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had  always  patronised  you  ;  and,  if  you  were  to  fitil.  they 
would  have  been  quite  certain  of  that  from  the  very 
beginning."  ' 

At  the  next  house  they  visited,  they  were  in  great  glory  : 
for  there  resided  the  six  children  who  were  so  enraptured 
with  the  public  actions  of  the  phenomenon,  and  who. 
bein^  called  down  from  the  nursery  to  be  treated  with 
a  private  view  of  that  young  lady,  proceeded  to  poke  their 
fingers  into  her  eyes,  and  tread  upon  her  toes,  and  show 

"?^.."™*"y  o^^r  •>"le  attentions  peculiar  to  thdr  time 
01  life. 

"I  shall  certainly  persuade  Mr.  Borum  to  take  a  private 
box,  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  after  a  most  gracious 
reception.  I  shall  only  take  two  of  the  children,  and 
will  make  up  the  rest  of  the  party,  of  gentlemen-your 

relve7h"'iifJrJ^^^^^    ^"*^"''"''  y°"  "-^•''y  »-y' 

This  was  addressed  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
pinching  the  phenomenon  behind,  apparently  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  she  was  real. 

"  J  a»n  sure  you  must  be  very  tired,"  said  the  mamma, 
turning  to  Miss  Snevellicci.     "  1  cannot  think  of  allowing 
you  to  go  without  first  taking  a  glass  of  wine  I    Fie. 
Charlotte,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.     Miss  Lane,   my  dear 
pray  see  to  the  children."  '       ^  * 

Miss  Lane  was  the  governess,  and  this  entreaty  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  abrupt  behaviour  of  the 
youngest  Miss  Borum,  who,  having  filched  the  phenome- 
"°"s.V"Ie  green  parasol,  was  now  carrying  it  bodily 
off,  while  the  distracted  infant  looked  helplessly  on. 

I  am  sure,  where  you  ever  learned  to  act  as  you  do  " 
said  good-natured  Mrs.  Borum,  turning  again  to  Miss 
Snevelhcci,  "  I  cannot  understand  (Emma,  don't  stare  so)  • 
laughing  in  one  piece,  and  crying  in  the  next,  and  so 
natural  in  all— oh,  dear  I " 

••  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  you  express  so  favourable 

to"tlTnkyo"i  likfit."  "  ^"*'''"'^^-  "^'^^  ^"'^^  ^^^'^^^^^^^ 
"  Like  it !  "  cried  Mrs.  Borum.  "  Who  can  help  liking 
a  ?  I  would  go  to  the  play  twice  a  week  if  I  could :  I 
jote  upon  It— only  you're  too  affecting  sometimes.  You 
00  put  me  m  such  a  state— into  such  fits  of  cryine  I    Good 
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li  T^lf  •^n®?*"?"  ^"^  '•■"y  '"  •  '»»«•  '''•y  of  being  torn 
limb  from  limb ;  for  two  strong  little  boyt,  one  holding  on 
by  each  of  her  h«nd»,  were  dragging  her  in  different 
directions  at  a  trial  of  strength.  However,  Miss  Lane 
(who  had  herself  been  too  much  occupied  in  contemplating 
the  grown-up  actors,  to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to 
these  proceedings)  rescued  the  unhappy  infant  at  this 
juncture,  who,  being  recruited  with  a  glass  of  wine,  was 
shortly  afterwards  Uken  away  by  her  friends,  after  sus- 
taining  no  more  serious  dHiimge  than  a  flattening  of  the 
pink  gauze  bonnet,  and  a  rather  extensive  creasing  of  the 
white  frock  and  trousers. 

It  was  a  trying  morning ;  for  there  were  a  great  many 
calls  to  make,  and  everybody  wanted  a  different  thine 
Some  wanted  tragedies,  and  others  comedies  ;  some  obi 
jected  to  dancing  ;  some  wanted  scarcely  anything  else 
Some  thought  the  comic  singer  decidedly  low,  and  otners 
hoped  he  would  have  more  to  do  than  he  usually  had 
Some  people  wouldn't  promise  to  go,  because  other  people 
wouldn  t  promise  to  go  ;  and  other  people  wouldn't  go  at 
all  because  other  people  went.  At  length,  and  by  little 
and  little,  omitting  somethinj^  in  this  place,  and  addinir 
something  in  that.  Miss  SneM-llicci  pledged  herself  to  a 
bill  of  fare  which  was  comprenensive  enough,  if  it  had 
no  other  merit  (it  included  among  other  trifl.'s,  four 
pieces,  divers  songs,  a  few  combats,  and  several  dances)- 
and  they  returned  home,  pretty  well  exhausted  with  the 
business  of  the  day. 

Nicholas  worked  away  at  the  piece,  which  was  speedily 
put  into  rehearsal,  and  then  worked  away  at  his  own 
part,  which  he  studied  with  great  perseverance,  and 
acted— as  the  whole  company  said— to  perfection.  And 
at  length  the  great  day  arrived.  The  crier  was  sent 
round  in  the  morning  to  proclaim  the  entertainments  with 
sound  of  bell  in  all  the  thoroughfares  ;  extra  bills  of  three 
feet  long  by  nine  inches  wide  were  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions, flung  down  all  the  areas,  thrust  under  all  the 
knockers,  and  developed  in  all  the  shops.  They  were 
placarded  on  all  the  walls  too,  though  not  with  complete 
success,  for  an  illiterate  person  having  undertaken  this 
office  during  the  indisposition  of  the  regular  bill-sticker, 
a  part  were  posted  sideways,  and  the  remainder  upside 
down. 

At  half-past  five  there  was  a  rush  of  four  people  to  the 
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gallery  door ;  St  a  quarter  before  itx  there  were  at  least  a 
dozen  ;  at  six  o'clock  the  kicks  were  terrific ;  and  when  the 
eider  Master  Crummies  opened  the  door,  lie  was  obliged  to 
run  behind  it  for  his  life.  Fifteen  shillings  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Grudden  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  same  unwonted  excitement  pre- 
vailed. Miss  Snevellicci  was  in  such  a  perspiration  that 
the  paint  would  scarcely  stay  on  her  face.  Mrs.  Crummies 
was  so  nervous  that  she  could  hardly  remember  her  part. 
Miss  Bravassa's  ringlets  came  out  of  curl  with  the  heat 
and  anxiety ;  even  Mr.  Crummies  himself  kept  peeping 
through  the  hole  in  the  curtain,  and  running  back  every 
now  and  then  to  announce  that  another  man  had  come 
into  the  pit. 

At  last  the  orchestra  left  off,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  new  piece.     Tlie  first  scene,  in  which  there  was  nobody 

g articular,  passed  off  calmly  enough,  but  when  Miss 
nevellicci  went  on  in  the  second,  accompanied  by  the 
phenomenon  as  child,  what  a  roar  of  applause  broke  out ! 
The  people  in  the  Borum  box  rose  as  one  man,  waving 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  uttering  shouts  of 
"  Bravo  I "  Mrs.  Borum  and  the  governess  cast  wreaths 
upon  the  stage,  of  which,  some  fluttered  into  the  lamps, 
and  one  crowned  the  temples  of  a  fat  gentleman  in  the 
pit,  who,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  scene,  remained  un- 
conscious of  the  honour ;  the  tailor  and  his  family  kicked 
at  the  panels  of  the  upper  boxes  till  they  threatened  to 
come  out  altogether ;  the  very  ginger-beer  boy  remained 
transfixed  in  the  centre  of  the  house ;  a  young  o£Scer, 
supposed  to  entertain  a  passion  for  Miss  Snevellicci,  stuck 
his  glass  in  his  eye  as  though  to  hide  a  tear.  Again  and 
again  Miss  Snevellicci  curtsied  lower  and  lower, 
a^ain  and  again  the  applause  came  down  louder 
louder.  At  length,  when  the  phenomenon  picked  up 
of  the  smoking  wreaths  and  put  it  on,  sideways, 
Miss  Snevellicci's  eye,  it  reached  its  climax,  and  the 
play  proceeded. 

But  when  Nicholas  came  on  for  his  crack  scene  with 
Mrs.  Crummies,  what  a  clapping  of  hands  there  was  ! 
When  Mrs.  Crummies  (who  was  his  unworthy  mother) 
sneered,  and  called  him  "  presumptuous  boy,"  and  he 
defied  her,  what  a  tumult  of  applause  came  on  !  When  he 
quarrelled  with  the  other  gentleman  about  the  young  lady, 
and  producing  a  caae  of  pistols,  said,  that  if  he  was  a 


and 

and 
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SSi'!?*?'  ^?.  '^°"***  ^^^^   h»">  »n   that   drawing-room 

nSt  if  ?wJ^?**"7  '*'*'  *P""^'^**  ^»*h  'he  blood  of  on^Jf 
not  of  two-how  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  joined  in  one  most 
vigorou.  cheer  I     When,    he    called    h/s  mother   naSes 
because  she  wouldn't  give  up  the  young  lady's  proSSty' 

5oi„  o""  '■''^^"''"fi^'  «»»««d  him  to  4lent  likewise,  and  fa^i 
down  on  one  knee  and  ask  her  blessing,  how  the  laSes  in 
U^e  audience  sobbed  I    When  he  was  hid  behind  the  S^JJan 

£  liLi^'!"'  */?^  '^^  "^'""H^  "^^^'^^  P°ked  a  sharp  swoiS 
mevwy  direction,  save  where  his  legs  were  plainly  visible 
what  a  thrill  of  anxious  fear  ran  through  the  house  I    His 

SI«^Jf.^«*T!-!l.*'".^*'^'  ^**  '°°^'  everything  he  said  or  did 
was  the  subject  of  commendation.     There  was  a  round  of 
applause  every  time  he  spoke.     And  when,  at  las^  "n  the 

^A  f^  'h«  unemployed  members  of  the  company  came  in' 
and  tumbled  down  in  various  directions-not  b^usT  thai 

whhTthf  '°  **?K^^'^  ^^'^  P^°''  ^""^  »"  order  ^finish  off 
with  a  tableau— the   audience  (who    had    by    this    time 

increased  considerably)  gave  vent  to    such  ^a    shout   if 

miSv  a^y"   *'  ^*5   "**'  ^^"   ^*^^    i"  those   wafls    for 
many  and  many  a  day. 

In  short,  the  success  of  both  new  piece  and  new  actor 
was  complete  and  when  Miss  Snevelli?ci  was  ^HeTfor  a 
lh:ap°pw''''  P^^^'   ^'^*^^^^   *^  ^^  «"'  and  diWdel 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCERNING  A  YOUNG  LADY  FROM  LONDON,  WHO  JOINS  THE 
COMPANY,  AND  AN  ELDERLY  ADMIRER  WHO  FOLLOWS  IN 
HER  train;  with  AN  AFFECTING  CEREMONY  CONSK- 
QUENT  ON  THEIR  ARRIVAL. 

The  new  piece  being  a  decided  hit.  was  announced  for 
ever:jr  evening  of  performance  until  further  notice,  and  the 
evenings  when  tJie  theatre  was  closed  were  reduced  from 

o^^tiL^H-  "^^^^  '"^  '^°-  r^^*-  ^*''-«  these  the  only  tokens 
of  extraordinary  success  ;  for.  on  the  succeeding  Saturday. 

gJ^aI:^  '^^T^'  ^y  '^^^"'"  °^  the  indefatigable  Mrs. 
ShVi  'ul®  l^?  *  **""  than  thirty  shillin|s;  besides 
r„d  In^nn''*!!''^'  '^'^^''^'  ***  *"J°y«^  Considerable  fame 
and  honour,  having  a  presentation  copy  of  Mr.  Curdle's 
pamphlet  forwarded  to  the  thwitre,  witE  that  i^ntleman's 
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own  autograph  (in  itself  an  inestimable  treasure)  on  tha 
flyleaf,  accompanied  with  a  note,  containing  many  expres- 
sions of  approval,  and  an  unsolicited  assurance  that  Mr. 
Curdle  would  be  very  happy  to  read  Shakespeare  to  him 
for  three  hours  every  morning  before  breakfast  during  his 
stay  in  the  town. 

•*  IVe  got  another  novelty,  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Crummies, 
one  morning,  in  great  glee. 

••  What's  that  ?  »  rejoined  Nicholas.     • '  The  ponv  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  we  never  come  to  the  pony  till  everything  else 
has  failed,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "  I  don't  think  we  shall 
come  to  the  pony  at  all  this  season.  No,  no,  not  the 
pony.* 

"A  boy  phenomenon,  perhaps?*  suggested  Nicholas. 

"There  is  only  one  phenomenon,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Crummies  impressively,  "and  that's  a  girU" 

"  Very  true,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Then 
I  don't  know  what  it  is,  I  am  sure." 

"  What  should  you  say  to  a  ^oung  lady  from  London  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Crummies.  "  Miss  So-and-so,  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  she  would  look  very  well  in  the  bills,"  said 
Nicholas. 

"  You're  about  right  there,"  said  Mr.  Crummies ;  "  and  if 
you  had  said  she  would  look  very  well  upon  the  stage,  too, 
you  wouldn't  have  been  far  out.  Look  here ;  what  do  you 
think  of  this?" 

With  this  inquiry  Mr.  Crummies  severally  unfolded  a  red 
poster,  and  a  blue  poster,  and  a  yellow  poster,  at  the  top  of 
each  of  which  public  notification  was  inscribed  in  enormous 
characters — "  First  appearance  of  the  unrivalled  Miss 
Petowker,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane  I " 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  Nicholas.  "  I  know  that  lady." 

"  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  as  much  talent  as  ever 
was  compressed  into  one  young  person's  body,"  retorted 
Mr.  Crummies,  rolling  up  the  bills  again  ;  "  that  is,  talent 
of  a  certain  sort — of  a  certain  sort.  *  The  Blood-drinker,'  ** 
added  Mr.  Crummies,  with  a  prophetic  sigh — '•  •  Tlie  Blood- 
drinker  •  will  die  with  that  girl ;  and  she's  the  only  sylph  / 
ever  saw  who  could  stand  upon  one  lee  and  play  the 
tambourine  on  her  other  knee,  liie  a  sylph."' 

'*  When  does  she  come  down  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  We  expect  her  to-day»"  replied  Mr.  dummies.  "She 
is  an  old  finend  of  Mrs.  Crummles's.     Mrs.  Crummies  saw 
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what  she  could  do-always  knew  it  from  the  first  She 
tougrht  her,  indeed,  nearly  all  she  knows.  Mrs.  Crummies 
was  the  original  Blood-drinker."  crummies 

"Was  she,  indeed?" 


«-     V"  1 "^rVV  ""•   »'  ^>m  ner  audiences,' replied 

t^emendZ.  V  ^Nobody  could  stand  ie.  h'was^too 
II  vTf"  •  ^°"  *^°"  '  *J"''**  ^'"^^  ^•^^t  Mrs.  Crummies 
^Nicholas   ventured    to    insinuate    that    h«    thought   he 

•   A^'  "°»  y^V  '^°"**'"  *«'^  M**-  Crummies  ;  "you  don't 
mdeed.     /  don't,   and   that's  a   fact.     I    don't   think   h^ 
country  will,  till  she  is  dead.     Some  nlw  proof  of  tale.u 
bursts  from  that  astonishmg  woman  every  year  of  her  life 
Look  at  her-mother  of  six  children-three  of  'em  alive' 
and  all  upon  the  stage  I "  ' 

!!  f  *\'^ao«"«l»na'7  i  '•  cried  Nicholas. 
Ah  I  extraordinary,  indeed,"  rejoined  Mr.  Crummies 
'^:Sy^'T/:'X  P^"^h  of  snuff,  and  shaking  his  hend 
gravely.         1    pledge   you  my  professional    word  I   didn't 
even  know  she  could  dance  till  her  last  benefit,  and  then 
she  played    Juliet,   and    Helen   Macgregor,    and  did   the 
sk,pp,ng.rope  hornpipe  between  the  piecls.     The  very  first 
time  1  saw  that  admirable  woman,*^  Johnsor,"  said   Mr 
Crummies,  drawing  a  little  nearer,  and  speaking  in  the 
u.ne  of  confidential  friendship,  "she  stood  ?,ponhV  head 
fi?eworics  "  *    *^'*'    surrounded    with    blazing 

"  Y.°"  astonish  me  I "  said  Nicholas. 
*'She  astonished  »«r/»  returned  Mr.  Crummies,  with  a 
very  senous  countenance.  "  Such  grace,  coupled  with 
suchd.gnityl  I  adored  her  from  that  momint."*^ 
«n  «hrnlf*t!^  °^  ^^^  gifted  subject  of  these  remarks  put 
an  abrupt  termination  to  Mr.  Crummles's  eulogium,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  Master  Percy  Crummies 
entered  with  a  letter,  which  had  arrived  by  the  gTn^ral 
post,  and  was  directed  to  his  gracious  mother ;  at  sight  of 

^FroirH!fn"P'^°%^.^^7°^'  ,^."-    Crummies  exclaimed. 

From  Henrietta  Petowker,  I  do  declare  I "  and  instantly 

became  absorbed  in  the  contents.  ""^umii^ 

i'oK* ?  "inquired  Mr.  Crummies,  hesitating. 

"Oh,    yes.    It's   all    right,"    repUed    Mr..    Cr^les. 
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iintlclpating  the  question.  ••  What  an  excellent  thing  for 
her,  to  be  sure  r*  * 

t/i!-^*i'*»^®.?®w  ^*l"fi^'  altogether,  that  I  ever  heard  of, 
I  think,  said  Mr.  Crummies;  and  then  Mr.  Crummies, 
Mrs.  Crummies,  and  Master  Percy  Crummies,  all  fell  to 
laughing  violently.  Nicholas  left  them  to  enjoy  their  mirth 
together,  and  walked  to  his  lodj^ings,  wondering  very 
much  what  mystery  connected  with  Miss  Petowker  could 
provoke  such  merriment,  and  pondering  still  more  on 
the  extreme  surprise  with  which  that  lady  would  regard 
his  sudden  enlistment  in  a  profession  of  which  she  was 
such  a  distinguished  and  brilliant  ornament. 

But,  »n  this  latter  respect  he  was  mistaken;  for— 
whether  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  had  paved  the  way  or 
Miss  Petowker  had  some  special  reason  for  treating  him 
with  even  more  than  her  usual  amiabilitv— their  meeting 
at  the  theatre  next  day  was  more  like  that  of  two  dear 
friends  who  had  been  inseparable  from  infancy,  than  a 
recognition  passing  between  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
had  only  met  some  half-dozen  times,  and  then  by  mere 
chance.  Nay,  Miss  Petowker  even  whispered  that  she  had 
wholly  dropped  the  Kenwigses  in  her  conversations  with 
the  manager's  family,  and  had  represented  herself  as 
having  encountered  Mr  Johnson  in  the  very  first  and  most 
fashionable  circles  ;  and  on  Nicholas  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence with  unfeigned  surprise,  she  added,  with  a  sweet 
glance,  that  she  had  a  claim  on  his  good-nature  now,  and 
might  tax  it  before  long. 

Nicholas  had  the  honour  of  playing  in  a  slight  piece  with 
Miss  Petowker  that  night,  and  could  not  but  observe  that 
the  warmth  of  her  reception  was  mainly  attributable  to 
a  most  persevering  umbrella  in  the  upper  boxes;  he  saw, 
too,  that  the  enchanting  actress  cast  many  sweet  looks 
towards  the  quarter  whence  these  sounds  proceeded;  and 
that  every  time  she  did  so  the  umbrella  broke  out  afresh. 
Once  he  thought  that  a  peculiarly  shaped  hat  in  the  same 
corner  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  him;  but  being  occupied 
with  his  share  of  the  stage  business  he  bestowed  no  great 
attention  upon  this  circumstance,  and  it  had  quite  vamshed 
from  his  memory  by  the  time  he  reached  home. 

He  had  just  sat  down  to  supper  with  Smike,  when  one 
of  the  people  of  the  house  came  outside  the  door,  and 
announced  that  a  gentleman  below  stairs  wished  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Johnson. 
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"  Well,  if  he  does,  you  must  tell  him  to  come  up ;  that's 
all  I  know,"  replied  Nicholas.  "One  of  our  hungry 
brethren.  I  suppose,  Smtke." 

His  fellow-lodger  looked  at  the  cold  meat,  in  silent 
calculation  of  the  quantity  that  would  be  left  for  dinner 
next  day,  and  put  back  a  slice  he  had  cut  for  himself, 
in  order  that  the  visitor**  encroachments  mia^ht  be  less 
formidable  in  their  effects. 

"It  is  not  anybody  who  has  been  here  before,*'  said 
Nicholas,  "for  he  is  tumbling^  up  every  stair.  Come  in, 
come  in.     In  the  name  of  wonder— Mr.  Lillyvlck  I " 

It  was,  indeed,  the  collector  of  water-rates,  who, 
regarding  Nicholas  with  a  fixed  look  and  immovable 
countenance,  shook  hands  with  most  portentous  solemnity, 
and  sat  himself  down  in  a  seat  by  the  chimney  corner. 

"Why,  when  did  you  come  here?"  asked  Nicholas. 

"This  morning,  sir,**  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick. 
^   "  Oh  I  I  see  ;  then  you  were  at  the  theatra  to-night,  and 
It  was  your  umb— -** 

"This  umbrella,*'  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  producing  a  fat 
green  cotton  one  with  a  battered  ferrule.  "  What  did  you 
think  of  that  performance  ?  *» 

*T.".^  ^**'  "*  ^  *^*^'*''**  judge,  being  on  the  stage,"  replied 
Nicholas,  "  I  thought  it  very  agreeable." 

"  Agreeable  I "  cried  the  collector.  "  I  mean  to  say,  sir, 
that  it  was  delicious." 

Mr.  Lillyvick  bent  forward  to  pronounce  the  last  word 
with  great  emphasis ;  and  having  done  so,  drew  himself 
up,  and  frowned  and  nodded  a  great  many  times. 

"  I  say,  delicious,"  repeated  Mr.  Lillyvick.  "Absorbing, 
feiry-hke,  toomultuous."  And  again  Mr.  Lillyvick  drew 
himself  up,  end  again  he  frowned  and  nodded. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Nicholas,  a  little  surprised  at  these  symptoms 
of  ecstatic  approbation.    "  Yes—she  is  a  clever  girl." 

"She  is  a  divinity,"  returned  Mr.  Lillyvick,  giving  a 
collector's  double  knock  on  the  ground  with  the  umbrella 
before  mentioned.  "  I  have  known  divine  actresses  before 
now,  sir ;  I  used  to  collect— at  least  I  used  to  ca//>r— and 
very  often  call  for— the  water-rate  at  the  house  of  a  divine 
actress,  who  lived  in  my  beat  for  upwards  of  four  year,  but 
never — no,  never,  sir — of  all  divine  creatures,  actresses  or 
no  actresses,  did  I  see  a  diviner  one  than  is  Henrietta 
Petowker." 

Nicholas  had  much  ado  to  prevent  himself  from  laughing ; 
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not  tnistingr  himself  to  speak,  he  merely  nodded  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Lilly vick's  nods,  and  remained  silent. 

••  Let  me  speak  a  word  with  you  in  private,"  said  Mr. 
Lillyvick. 

Nicholas  looked  good-humouredly  at  Smike,  who,  taking 
the  hint,  disappeared. 

"A  bachelor  is  a  miserable  wretch,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Lillyvick. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  He  is,"  rejoined  the  collector.  "  I  have  lived  in  the 
world  for  nigh  sixty  year,  and  I  oughc  to  know  what  it  is." 

"You  ought  to  know,  certainly,"  thought  Nicholas; 
"but  whether  you  do  or  not,  is  another  Question." 

'•  If  a  bachelor  happens  to  have  saved  a  little  matter  of 
money,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  "his  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  look  to  that  money,  and  not  to  him  ; 
even  if,  by  being  a  public  character,  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family,  or,  as  it  may  be,  the  main  from  which  all  the  other 
little  branches  are  turned  on,  they  still  wish  him  dead  all 
the  while,  and  get  low-spirited  every  time  they  see  him 
looking  in  good  health,  because  they  want  to  come  into 
his  little  property.     You  see  that  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Nicholas  ;  "  it's  very  true,  no  doubt." 

"The  great  reason  for  not  being  married,"  resumed  Mr. 
Lillyvick,  "is  the  expense;  that's  what's  kept  me  off,  or 
else— Lord  I "  said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  snapping  his  fingers,  "I 
might  have  had  fifty  women." 

"  Fine  women  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

*•  Fine  women,  sir  I "  replied  the  collector ;  "aye  1— not 
so  fine  as  Henrietta  Petowker,  for  she  is  an  uncommon 
specimen,  but  such  women  as  don't  fall  into  every  man's 
way,  I  can  tell  you.  Now  suppose  a  man  can  get  a  fortune 
in  a  wife  instead  of  with  her— eh  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  he's  a  lucky  fellow,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"That's  what  I  saj^,"  retorted  the  collector,  patting  him 
benignantly  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  umbrella ; 
••just  what  I  say.  Henrietta  Petowker,  the  talented 
Henrietta  Petowker,  has  a  fortune  in  herself,  and  I  am 
going  to " 

"To  make  her  Mrs.  Lillyvick?"  suggested  Nicholas. 

•'  No,  sir,  not  to  make  her  Mrs.  Lillyvick,"  replied  the 
collector.  "Actresses,  sir,  always  keep  their  maiden 
names — that's  the  regular  thing— but  I'm  going  to  marry 
her ;  and  the  day  after  to-morrow,  too." 
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"  I  conffratulate  you,  sir,**  said  Nicholas. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,*'  replied  the  collector,  buttoning  his 
waistcoat.  "  I  shall  draw  her  salary,  of  course,  and  I 
hope  after  all  that  it's  nearly  as  cheap  to  keep  two  as 
it  lb  to  keep  unt: ;  that's  a  consolation." 

"  Surely  you  don't  want  any  consolation  at  such  a 
moment  ?  "  observed  Nicholas. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  shaking  his  head  nervously; 
"no— of  course  not." 

•'  But  how  came  you  both  here,  if  you're  going  to  be 
married,  Mr.  Lillyvick  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

••Why,  that's  what  I  came  to  explain  to  you,"  replied 
the  collector  of  water-rate.     •*  The  fact  is,  we  have  thought 
it  best  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  family  I " 
.  ••  Familv  I ''  said  Nicholas.     "  What  family  ?  " 

"  The  Kenwigses,  of  course,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lillyvick.  "  If 
my  niece  and  the  children  had  known  a  word  about  it 
befor6  2  came  awry,  they'd  have  gone  into  fits  at  my  feet, 
and  never  have  come  out  of  'em  till  I  took  an  oath  not 
to  marry  anybody— or  they'd  have  got  out  a  commissiofi 
of  lunacy,  or  some  dreadful  thing,"  said  the  collector,  quite 
trembling  as  he  spoke. 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Nicholas,  "  yes  ;  they  would  have 
been  jealous,  no  doubt." 

"To  prevent  which,"  said  Mr.  Lillyvick, 
Petowker,  it  was  settled  between  us,  should 
here  to  her  friends,  the  Crummleses,  under 
this  engagement,  and  I  should  go  down  to  Guildford,  the 
day  before,  and  join  her  on  the  coach  there,  which  I  did, 
and  we  came  down  from  Guildford  yesterday  togeiher. 
Now,  for  fear  you  should  be  writing  to  Mr.  Noggs,  and 
might  say  anything  about  us,  we  have  thought  it  best 
to  let  you  into  the  secret.  We  shall  be  married  from  the 
Crummleses  lodgings,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you— 
either  before  church  or  at  breakfast-time,  which  you  like. 
It  won't  be  expensive,  you  know,"  said  the  collector,  highly 
anxious  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point ; 
"just  muflins  and  coffee,  with  perhaps  a  shrimp  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  for  a  relish,  you  know." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Nicholas.  "Oh,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  come ;  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Where's  the  lady  stopping— with 
Mrs.  Crummies  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  collector ;  "  they  couldn't  very  well 
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dispow  of  her  at  night,  and  so  she  is  stajring  with  an 
acquaintance  of  hers,  and  another  youne  lady :  they  both 
belong  to  the  theatre." 

*•  Miss  Snevellicci,  I  suppose?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  name." 

"  And  they'll  be  bride's-maids,  I  presume  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"Why,"  said  the  collector,  with  a  rueful  face,  "they 
mil  have  four  bride's-maids ;  I'm  afraid  they'll  make  it 
rather  theatrical." 

"Oh,  no,  not  ai  all,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  an  awkward 
attempt  to  convert  a  laugh  into  a  cough.  "  Who  may  the 
four  be  ?     Miss  Snevellicci  of  course— Miss  Ledrook ** 

"The — the  phenomenon,"  groaned  the  collector. 

"Ha,  ha  I"  cried  Nicholas.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  lauehing  at— yes,  that'll  be  wtry 
pretty— the  phenomenon— who  else  ?  " 

"  Some  young  woman  or  other,"  replied  the  collector, 
rising;  "some  other  friend  of  Henrietta  Petowker's. 
Well,  you'll  be  careful  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  You  may  safely  depend  upon  me,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"  Won't  you  take  anything  to  eat  or  drink  ? '' 

•  No,"  said  the  collector;  "I  haven't  any  appetite.  I 
should  think  it  was  a  very  pleasant  lifr,  the  married  one 
—eh?" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

"Yes,"  said  the  collector;  "certainly.  Oh,  yes.  No 
doubt.     Good-night." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Lillyvick,  whose  manner  had 
exhibited  through  the  whole  of  this  interview  a  most 
extraordinary  compound  of  precipitation,  hesitation,  con- 
fidence, and  doubt;  fondness,  misgiving,  meanness,  and 
self-importance,  turned  his  back  upon  the  room,  and  left 
Nicholas  to  enjoy  a  laugh  by  himself,  if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  intervening  day 
appeared  to  Nicholas  to  consist  of  the  usual  number  of 
hours  of  the  ordinary  length,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
to  the  parties  more  directly  interested  in  the  forthcoming 
ceremony,  it  passed  with  great  rapidity,  insomuch  that 
when  Miss  Petowker  awoke  on  the  succeeding  morning 
in  the  chamber  of  Miss  Snevellicci,  she  declared  that 
nothing  should  ever  persuade  her  that  that  really  was  the 
day  which  was  to  behold  a  change  in  her  condition. 

"  I  never  will  believe  it,"  said  Miss  Petowker  ;  "  I  cannot 
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reallT.     It*«  of  no  use  tolking,  I  never  can  make  up  mt 
mind  to  go  through  with  such  a  trial  1 " 

On  hearing  this,  Miss  Snevellicci  and  Miss  Ledrook, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  that  their  fair  friend's  mind  had 
been  made  up  for  three  or  four  years,  at  any  period  of 
which  time  she  would  have  cheerfully  undergone  the 
desperate  trial  now  approaching  if  she  could  have  found 
any  eligible  gentleman  disposed  for  the  venture,  began  to 
preach  comfort  and  firmness,  and  to  say  how  very  proud 
she  ought  to  feel  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  confer  lasting 
bliss  on  a  deserving  object,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general  that  women  should 
possess  fortitude  and  resignation  on  such  occasions ;  and 
that  although  for  their  parts  they  held  true  happiness  to 
consist  in  a  single  life,  which  they  would  not  willingly 
exchange — no,  not  for  any  worldly  consideration— still 
(thank  God),  if  ever  the  time  should  come,  they  hoped  they 
knew  their  duty  too  well  to  repine,  but  would  the  rather 
submit  with  meekness  and  humility  of  spirit  to  a  fate 
for  which  Providence  had  clearly  designed  them  with  a 
view  to  the  contentment  and  reward  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

"  I  might  feel  it  was  a  great  blow,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci, 
**  to  break  up  old  associations  and  what-do-you-callems  of 
that  kind,  but  I  would  submit,  my  dear,  I  would,  indeed." 
'So  would  I,"  said  Miss  Ledrook;  "I  would  rather 
court  the  yoke  than  shun  it.  1  have  broken  hearts  before 
now,  and  Tm  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  it*s  a  terrible  thing  to 
reflect  upon." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Miss  Snevellicci.  "  Now,  Led,  my 
dear,  we  must  positively  get  her  ready,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late,  we  shall  indeed." 

This  pious  reasoning,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  being  too 
late,  supported  the  bride  through  the  ceremony  of  robing, 
after  which,  strong  tea  and  brandy  were  administered  in 
alternate  doses  as  a  means  of  strengthening  her  feeble 
limbs  and  causing  her  to  walk  steadier. 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  my  love?"  inquired  Miss 
Snevellicci. 

"Oh,  Lill^'vick  ! "  cried  the  bride,  ''if  you  knew  what  I 
am  undergoing  for  you  I " 

"Of  course  he  knows  it,  love,  and  will  never  forge^  f  •* 
said  Miss  Ledrook. 

"  Do  you  tliink  he  won't  ?  "  cried  Miss  Petowker,  really 
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showing  great  capability  for  the  stage.  "Oh,  do  you 
think  he  won't  ?  Do  you  think  Lillyvick  will  always 
remember  it — always,  always,  always?" 

There  is  no  knowing  in  what  this  burst  of  feeling  might 
have  ended,  if  Miss  Snevellicci  had  not  at  that  moment  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  the  fly,  which  so  astounded  the  bride 
that  she  shook  off  divers  alarming  symptoms  which  were 
coming  on  very  strong,  and  running  to  the  glass  adjusted 
her  dress,  and  calmly  declared  that  she  was  ready  for  the 
sacrifice. 

She  was  accordingly  supported  into  the  coach,  and  there 
"kept  up"  (as  Miss  Snevellicci  said)  with  perpetual  sniffs 
of  sal-volatile  and  sips  of  brandy  and  other  gentle  stimu- 
lants, until  they  reached  the  manager's  door,  which  was 
already  opened  by  the  two  Masters  Crummies,  who  wore 
white  cockades,  and  were  decorated  with  the  choicest  and 
most  resplendent  waistcoats  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  By 
the  combined  exertions  of  these  young  gentlemen  and  the 
bride's-maids,  assisted  by  the  coachman.  Miss  Petowkerwas 
at  length  supported  in  a  condition  of  much  exhaustion  to 
the  first  floor,  whi .  e  she  no  sooner  encountered  the  youthful 
bridegroom  than  she  fainted  with  great  decorum. 

"Henrietta  Petowkerl"  said  the  collector;  "cheer  up, 
ray  lovely  one." 

Miss  Petowker  grasped  the  collector's  hand,  but  emotion 
choked  her  utterance. 

"Is  the  sight  of  me  so  dreadful,  Henrietta  Petowker?" 
said  the  collector. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  rejoined  the  bride;  "but  all  the 
friends — the  darling  friends — of  my  youthful  days — to  leave 
Ihem  all — it  is  such  a  shock  1 " 

With  such  expressions  of  sorrow,  Miss  Petowker  went 
on  to  enumerate  the  dear  friends  of  her  youthful  days  one 
by  one,  and  to  call  upon  such  of  them  as  were  present  to 
come  and  embrace  her.  This  done,  she  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Crummies  had  been  more  than  a  mother  to  her,  and 
after  that,  that  Mr.  Crummies  had  been  more  than  a  father 
to  her,  and  after  that,  that  the  Masters  Crummies  and 
Mbs  Ninetta  Crummies  had  been  more  than  brothers  and 
sisters  to  her.  These  various  remembrances  being  each 
accompanied  with  a  series  of  hugs,  occupied  a  long  time, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  drive  to  church  very  fast,  for  fear 
they  should  be  too  late. 

The  procession  consisted  oi  two  fiys;    in  the  first  of 
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which  me  Mils  BravaMa  (the  fourth  bride*»Hiiaid).  Mrs. 
Crummlet.  the  collector,  and  Mr.  Folair.  who  had  been 
choMn  a«  his  second  on  the  occasion.  In  the  other  were 
the  bnde,  Mr.  Crummies,  Miss  Snevelllcci,  Miss  Ledrook 
•nd  the  phenomenon.  The  costumes  were  beautiful.  The 
bridesmaids  were  quite  covered  with  artificial  flowers,  and 
the  phenomenon,  in  particular,  was  rendered  alm-st  in- 
visible  by  the  portable  arbour  in  which  she  was  enshrined. 
Miss  Ledrook,  who  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  wore  in  her 
breast  the  miniature  of  some  field-officer  unknown,  which 
fk  Sr  P"«:'^«*f.<*'  f  K"-***  bargain,  not  very  long  before; 
the  other  ladies  displayed  several  dazzling  articles  of  imita- 
Uve  jewellery,  almost  equal  to  real ;  and  Mrs.  Crummies 

STdmiUU  oTa*;?  bS-ofc""'  "'•'""'•  '""^''  ■"""«' 
But  perhaps  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Crummies  was  more 
striking  and  appropriate  than  that  of  any  member  of  the 
party.     This  gentleman,  who  personated  the  bride's  father 

*^lW  PV,T^"u®  °^  \  ^*PPy  »"«^  original  conception', 
made  up  for  the  part  by  arraying  himself  in  a  theatrical 
wig,  of  a  s^rle  and  pattern  commonly  known  as  a  brown 
Ueorge,  and  moreover,  assuming  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  of 
the  previous  century,  with  gray  silk  stockings,  and  buckles 
to  his  shoes.  The  better  to  support  his  assumed  character, 
he  had  determined  to  be  greatly  overcome,  and,  conse- 
quently,  when  they  entered  the  church,  the  sobs  of  the 
affectionate  parent  were  so  heartrending  that  the  pew- 
opener  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  retiring  to  the  vestry. 
and  comfortmg  himself  with  a  glass  of  water  before  the 
ceremony  began. 

•?®iP'^®*®"^  "P  ^^^  "^®  ""^  beautiful.  The  bride, 
with  the  four  bride's-maids.  forming  a  group  previously 
arranged  and  rehearsed  ;  the  collector,  foUowed  by  his 
second,  imitating  his  walk  and  gestures,  to  the  indescrib- 
able amusement  of  some  theatrical  friends  in  the  gallery  • 
Mr.  Crummies,  with  an  infirm  and  feeble  gait;  Mrs. 
Crumml^  advancing  with  that  stage  walk,  which  consists 
of  a  stride  and  a  stop  alternately— it  was  the  completest 
thmg  ever  witnessed.  The  ceremony  was  very  quickly 
disposed  of,  and  all  parties  pres  ^t  having  signed  the 
register  (for  which  purpose,  when  it  came  to  his  turn. 
Mr.  Crummies  carefully  wiped  and  put  on  an  immense 
pair  of  spectacles),  they  went  back  to  breakfast  in  high 
spirits.   AndheretheyfoundNicholasawaitingtheirarrival. 
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"  Now,  then,"  nid  Cruinmlus,  who  Itmd  been  aMbtinif 
Mrs.  Grudden  in  the  preparations,  which  were  on  a  mora 
eziensive  scale  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  collector, 
*' breakfast,  breakfast.** 

No  second  invitation  was  required.  The  comoany 
crowded  and  squeezed  themselves  at  the  table  as  well  at 
they  could,  and  fell  to  immediately ;  Miss  Petowker  blush- 
ing very  much  when  anybody  was  looking,  and  eating  very 
much  when  anybody  was  not  looking;  and  Mr.  Lillyvick 

Soing  to  work  as  thoug^h  with  the  cool  resolve,  that  since 
le  good  things  must  be  paid  for  by  him,  he  would  leave 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  Crummlesus  to  eat  up  afterwards. 

"  It*s  very  soon  done,  sir,  isn't  it  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Folair 
of  the  collector,  leaning  over  the  table  to  address  him. 

"What  is  soon  done,  sir  ?"  returned  Mr.  Lillyvick. 

"  The  tying  up— the  fixing  one's  sell  with  a  wife,"  replied 
Mr.  Folatr.     *'  It  don't  take  long,  does  it  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick.  colouring;  "it  does 
not  take  long.     And  what  then,  sir  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  actor.  "It  don't  take  a  man 
long  to  hang  himself  either,  eh  ?  ha,  ha  I " 

Mr.  Lillyvick  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  looked 
round  the  table  with  indignant  astonishment. 

"To  hang  himself  I"  repeated  Mr.  Lilyvick. 

A  profound  silence  came  upon  all,  for  Mr.  Lillyvick  was 
dignified  beyond  expression. 

"To  hang  himself  I"  cried  Mr.  Lillyvick  again.  "Is 
any  parallel  attempted  to  be  drawn  in  this  company 
bet^'een  matrimony  and  hanging  ?  " 

"he    noose,    you    know,"    said    Mr.    Folair,   a    little 
Ci    (fallen. 

•The  noose,  sir?"  retorted  Mr.  Lillyvick.  "Does  any 
man  dare  to  speak  to  me  of  a  noose  and  Henrietta  Pe " 

"  Lillyvick,"  suggested  Mr.  Crummies. 

"And  Henrietta  Lillyvick  in  the  same  breath?"  said 
the  collector.  "  In  this  house,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crummies,  who  have  brought  up  a  talented  and 
virtuous  family  to  be  blessings  and  phenomenons,  and 
what  not,  are  we  to  hear  talk  of  nooses  ?  " 

"Folair,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  deeming  it  a  matter  of 
decency  to  be  affiected  by  this  allusion  to  himself  an4 
partner,  "  I'm  astonished  at  jrou." 

"What  are  you  going  on  m  this  way  at  me  for?"  urged 
the  unfortunate  actor.     "  What  have  1  done  ?  " 
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"'^•.^••I"  cri«d  Mr.  Ullyvick,  «««iiiMd  «  blow  » 
tilt  whol«  framework  of  iodety^."  "^^  ^ 

— w^u  ^*  ,J>'Khett  and  most  eitfirable  of  locial  tiei » 
•idd    the    collector.     "Noose I    A     if  one    wm    cauS't 
^pped  into  the  married  state,  pinned  by*he  W.^isfead 
of^^omg  mto  it  of  one's  own  aiord,  .,i  gloiyiS^  in  tie 

fJlL1J**"\™^  '?  ?**•  *'  out  thi  t  vo  were  caueht  and 
tnjpyed.aj,d  Dinned  by  the  leg.^  ,.  u..  the  acS"  '.ivf 
••"7  for  it ;  I  can't  say  any  more 

f  sT*^*. !"*"•*  "PP**''"*  to  termi'iatc  uuh  ;h  .eplv  Mrs 
Lilhrvick  considered  that  the  fittest    vers     .    .he  Su;nVion 

tears,  and  require  the  assistance  of  all  fou.  r.rideVmaT 
which  was  immediately  renden^d.  though  not  u  Uhoursom; 

lo^^T  h^'  ^'»  T"*  *^'"?  i»mall.%„d  the  taWe^J^Th 
te  !.  TJ°^*  detachment  of  plates  were  swept  off  the 
board  at  the  very  first  move.     Reg:ardless  of  this  circum 

hXoL!  u**'!?T"''  **■**  P*»»«<*  their  words  that  the 
dispute   should    b-^    carried    no    further,   which,    after  a 

?il'Mr  P^r  ^'^  '?»«<^t"?.  they  did.  and  from  that 
whh  ^rir^n^'v-^K  r  l^'^y  •y*'"^*''  contenting  himself 
rndViJL  ^-  Nicholas's  leg  when  anything  5as  said, 
thei^nti^Int!?^  his  contempt  both  for  the  speaker  and 
tne  jentiments  to  which  he  eave  utterance 

NichalL'^Vr.A  ^"^^  1"'"&'  °^  speeches  made,  some  bv 
Nicholas,    and    some    by   Crummies,   and    some    by  the 

t^lnkfri/r  ^^'^•  V*"  ^^"'"•"•es  in  returning 
h«h-lf  i  ^i.^^if'^i*^''*'' ,5"**  °"«  hy  the  phenomenon  on 
Sfiit  4^*  bndeVmalds,  at  which  Mrs.*Crummles  shed 
i!fH  M-  n  '^^^  *°"!?  wofiring.  too,  from  Miss  Ledrook 
morilj'tl  1?T?*'  ^''^'^^^'y  ^'kely  there  might  have  been 
more  If  the  fly-driver,  who  stopped  to  drive  the  happy  pair 
H  J«  vfjy  ^here  they  proposed  to  take  steamboat  to 
fhJ?  ;VSi  A°i  ?"*  *"  f.  P^^^niPtOfy  message,  intimating 
i^^itil^  **'*^"^  *'°"'!  *^L''~^'y  he  should  infallibly  demand 
eighteenpence  over  and  above  his  agreement. 
This  desperate  threat  effectually  broke  up  the  party. 
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After  A  most  iMithetie  l«ave-uking,  Mr.  Llllyvick  and  hit 
bride  departeo  for  Ryde,  wh«re  they  were  to  spend  Um 
next  two  days  in  proibund  retirement,  and  whither  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  inCant,  who  had  been  appointed 
trarelling  brideVmaid  on  Mr.  Lillyvick*s  express  stipulation, 
u  the  steamboat  people,  deceived  by  her  size,  would  (he 
had  previously  ascertamed)  transport  her  at  half-price. 

As  there  was  no  performance  that  night,  Mr.  Crummies 
declared  his  intention  of  keeping  it  up  till  everything  to 
drink  was  disposed  of;  but  NichoTaSi  having  to  play  Romeo 
for  the  first  time  on  the  ensuing  evening,  contrived  to  slip 
away  in  the  midst  of  a  temporary  confusion,  occasioned 
by  the  unexpected  development  of  strong  symptoms  of 
inebriety  in  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Grudden. 

To  this  act  of  desertion  he  was  led,  not  only  by  his  own 
inclinations,  but  by  his  anxiety  on  account  of  Smike,  who, 
having  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  Apothecary,  had 
been  as  yet  wholly  unable  to  get  any  more  of  the  part 
into  his  head  than  the  general  idea  that  he  was  very 
hungry,  which— perhaps  from  old  recollections— !;«  had 
acquired  with  great  aptitude. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done,  Smikt ,"  said  Nicholas, 
laying  down  the  book.  "I  am  afraid  you  can't  learn  it, 
my  poor  fellow." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Smike,  shaking  his  head.  "  I 
think  if  you^—    But  that  would  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

"  What  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas.     "  Never  mind  me." 

"I  think,"  said  Smike,  "if  you  were  to  keep  saying 
it  to  me  in  little  bits,  over  and  over  again,  I  should  be 
able  to  recollect  it  from  hearing  you." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Nicholas.  "  Well  said. 
Let  us  see  who  tires  first.  Not  I,  Smike,  trust  me.  Now 
then.     '  Who  calls  so  loud  ?  '  " 

"  '  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  said  Smike. 


"  '  Who  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  repeated  Nicholas. 
"  '  Wlio  calls  so  loud  ? ' "  cried  Smike. 


Thus  they  continued  to 
loud,  over  and  over  again 


so 
by 


ask  each  other  who  called 
and  when  Smike  had  that 
heart,  Nicholas  went  to  another  sentence,  and  then  to  two 
at  a  time,  and  then  to  three,  and  so  on,  until  at  midn  'ht 
poor  Snuke  found  to  his  unspeakable  joy  that  he  really 
began  to  remember  something  about  the  text. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  went  to  it  again,  and  Smike, 
rendered  more  confident  by  the  progress  he  had  alxeady 
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made,  ^ot  on  foster  and  with  better  heart.    At  soon  .. 

^t     Vf Sf'th^i'm^nL-*"?'*  'H^^  ''''y  want'^s^methS^'? 
eat.      After  the  morning's  rehearsal   they  went  to  woA 
yain,  nor  did  they  stop,  except  for  a  hity  dinner  u^ 
It  was  time  to  repair  to  the  theatre  at  night  '      ^ ' 

Niv^rLw  ""*?'**  *  "'°''*  anxious,  hSmble.  docile  pupil 
£:d!h<S:j?ed'rst:r"°^*'"''^^^  -wearying;  considSSi;; 

wlfen  irwil^  not^p^rthe'sSl'  Nichl/^*^  'T^ 
instructions.  They  ^U^red  well  Th^  R*"*"^***  **" 
«ceived  with  hear?y'pfflra„runboJ,fded  fe^^^^^^  Z 
Smike  was  pronounced  unanimouslv/S^kr  by  audience 
and  actors,  ti,e  very  prince  and  prodig^  of  A^o&c^t! 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IS  FRAUGHT  WITH  SOME   DANGER  TO  MISS  NICKLEBY'S  PEACE 

OP  MIND. 

In\t'^t  l?r  J  .^«"d*°/»e  suite   of  private  apartment, 
in   Kegent  street      the    time  was    three    o'clorlr    in  fh- 

m*^!Sr  tL°.?^  '""  *".'  P!°^^»"^'  and  thSl^^oVo 
moniing  to  the  gay  and  spirited  ;  the  persons  were  Lord 

4i«'^/f"'°^'V'  ?"**  '^'^  ^"«"*»  Sir  MXr?y  Hawk 
These  distinguished  gentlemen  were  /eclinin^  lisTlesslv 
on  a  couple  ot   sotas.   with   a    table    between  them    on 
which  were  scattered  in  rich  confusion  the   matSls  of 

?oort/'1.^'''^^^J'-  Newspapers  lay  strew^  alSut  th 
room,  but  these,  like  the  meal,  were  neelected  and  un 
noticed;  not,  however,  because 'any  flow  of  S„  venation 
prevented  the  attractions  of  the  journals  from  Si"nTra  ed 
nto  request,  for  not  a  word  was  exchanged  belw^en  the 
two.  nor  was  any  sound  uttered,  save^  when^J^S  in 
heritS  a„^"x  r  'T''  7«'"^-Place  for  his^aching 
foTthe  moSl«.V  "^'"*''^"  ""^  '""patience,  and  seemd 
com^niTn  ^communicate  a  new  restlessness  to  his 

Tliesc  appearances  would  in  themselves  have  furnished 
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a  pretty  strong  clue  to  the  extent  of  the  debauch  of  the 
previous  night,  even  if  there  had  not  been  other  indications 
of  tiie  amusements  in  which  it  had  been  passed.  A  couple 
of  billiard  balls,  all  mud  and  dirt,  two  battered  hats,  a 
champagne  bottle  with  a  soiled  glove  twisted  round  the 
neck,  to  allow  of  its  being  grasped  more  surely  in  its 
capacity  of  an  offensive  weapon ;  a  broken  cane ;  a  card- 
case  without  the  top ;  an  empty  purse  ;  a  watch-guard 
snapped  asunder ;  a  handful  of  silver,  mingled  with 
fragments  of  half-smoked  cigars,  and  their  stale  and 
crumbled  ashes — these  and  many  other  tokens  of  riot 
and  disorder  hinted  ver^  intelligibly  at  the  nature  of  last 
night's  gentlemanly  frolics. 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  was  the  first  to  speak.     Drop- 

Eing  his  slippered  foot  on  the  ground,  and  yawning 
esivily,  he  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  turned 
his  dull,  languid  eyes  towards  his  friend,  to  whom  he 
called  in  a  drowsy  voice. 

"  Hollo  I "  replied  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  round. 

"  Are  we  going  to  be  here  all  da-a-y  ?  "  said  the  lord. 

"I  don't  know  that  we're  fit  for  anything  else,"  replied 
Sir  Mulberry;  "yet  awhile,  at  least  I  haven't  a  grain 
of  life  in  me  this  morning." 

"Life!"  cried  Lord  Verisopht.  "I  feel  as  if  there 
would  be  nothing  so  snug  and  comfortable  as  to  die  at 
once." 

"Then  why  don't  you  die ? "  said  Sir  Mulberry. 

With  which  inquiry  he  turned  his  face  away,  and  seemed 
to  occupy  himself  in  an  attempt  to  fall  asleep. 

His  hopeful  friend  and  pupil  drew  a  chair  to  the 
breakfast-table,  and  essayed  to  eat ;  but,  finding  that 
impossible,  lounged  to  the  window,  then  loitered  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  hand  to  his  fevered  head,  and 
finally  threw  himself  again  on  his  sofa,  and  roused  his 
friend  once  more. 

"  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ?  "  groaned  Sir  Mulberry, 
sitting  upright  on  the  couch. 

Although  Sir  Mulberry  said  this  with  sufficient  ill- 
humour,  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  himself  quite  at  liberty 
to  remain  silent ;  for,  after  stretching  himself  very  often, 
and  declaring  with  a  shiver  that  it  was  "  infemsd  cold," 
he  made  an  experiment  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  proving 
more  successful  in  it  than  his  less-seasoned  friend,  remained 
there. 
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"Suppose."  said  Sir  Mulberry,  pausing  with  m.  mnr^i 
on  the  point  of  his  forlc— "supiose  we^7h2.5  ?  T' 
•ubjectoflittleNlckleby.eh?'  '^^  ^     ^''^  *°  *'»* 

aske^a"^i;i3%tir'^ '  ''•  moneylender  or  the  ga-a-l  P  « 
girl'^f^colS:.  "*'  '   ^•"   ^^P''*^    Sir   Mulber.7.     "The 

Veril^htr^"'''**    "*  ^°"'^    ^"^   ^^'  °"^'"  «id    Lord 

*/»i?°  ^/'l'"  '^Jo^ned  his  friend;  "but  I  have  thouirh^ 
further  of  the  matter  since  then.  You  disSist  me^fn 
the  busmess-you  shall  find  her  out  yourself"  '° 

..  S^ri*^'    remonstrated  Lord  Verisopht. 
But  I  say  yes,"  returned  his  friend.     "You  shall  fin^ 
her  out  yourself.     Don't  think  that   I   m.o^      u      ""** 

her  out~,A«//-and  I'll  put  you  in  the  way  »  ^  "  ^""^ 

fi,«  u'  *"""!  '^^  '^y^"  ain't  a  real,  deyvlish.  downnVht 
thorougrh-paced  friend,"  said  the  voun/  orH  « J  ?^ 
this  sf^ech  had  produced  a  moslrevlT^^^^^         O"   whom 

diZ;^r:ctt;rJi''^^^"^^"^-  ''^"'-^ 

<<  ilf  J  I*??*  ""'  ''?.""S  '»"'•     "  What  the  dey •• 

toldi^e's^lmreir-    "^"^  ""  f™""'  "°'^  Nickleb, 

" r^Ste  4^1  rJ^  "=""="""««""■»«<•  Lord  Verisoph,; 
.itZ'rea"u1^r.  *""'«"^'  "■«  ■">-  »'■•  "«  a  smart 

H:wt^j:nx?''h.^t.r:Li°^ctu;".^r.^-°^^^^ 

a— upon  my  soul  she  is  !  "  picture,  a  statue,  a- 

and  maniL'dnll'ln^L^^  shrugrging  his  shoulders 

«  "♦h-7f  -         *?        indifference,  whether  he  felt  it  or  not  • 

thats  a  matter  of  taste;  if  mine  doesn't  aeree  xvith 
yours,  80  much  the  better."  ^^  ^^"" 

"Confound  it  I »  reasoned  the  lord,   "you  were   thick 

fn nSrd"''  ""''  '""'  '"^'  ""y*'^"-     '  -"'d  "arW'get     j 

c'lS^^iu  «"°"^^,fo«■  once,  well  enough  for  once  "  reolled 
S.r  Mulberry;;  "but  not  worth  the  trouble  of  b^,W  ^g  e^ 
;'iL*?n^*u"-  ^f  y°"  seriously  want  to  follow  untlit 
mece.  tell  the  uncle  that  you  must  know  where  she  hve^ 
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and  how  she  lives,  and  with  whom,  or  you  are  no  longer 
a  customer  of  his.     He*ll  tell  you  fast  enough.'* 

•'  Why  didn't  you  say  this  before  ?  "  asiced  Lord  Verisopht, 
"  instead  of  letting  me  go  on  burning,  consuming,  dragging 
out  a  miserable  existence  for  an  a-age  I " 

"I  didn't  know  it,  in  the  first  place,"  answered  Sir 
Mulberry  carelessly ;  "and  in  the  second,  I  didn't  believe 
you  were  so  very  much  in  earnest." 

Now,  the  truth  was  that  in  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  dinner  at  Ralph  Nickleby's,  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  had^  been  furtively  trying  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  discover  whence  Kate  had  so  suddenly  appeared, 
and  whither  she  had  disappeared.  Unassisted  by  Ralph, 
however,  with  whom  he  had  held  no  communication  since 
their  angry  parting  on  that  occasion,  all  his  efforts  were 
wholly  unavailing,  and  he  had  therefore  arrived  at  the 
determination  of  communicating  to  the  young  lord  the 
lubstance  of  the  admission  he  had  gleaned  from  that 
worthy.  To  this  he  was  impelled  by  various  considera- 
tions ;  among  which  the  oertamty  of  knowing  whatever  the 
weak  young  man  knew  was  decidedly  not  the  least,  as  the 
desire  of  encountering  the  usurer's  niece  again,  and  using 
his  utmost  arts  to  reduce  her  pride,  and  revenge  himself 
for  her  contempt,  was  upoermost  in  his  thoughts.  It  was 
a  politic  course  of  proceeding,  and  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  redound  to  his  advantage  in  every  point  of  view,  since 
the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  extorted  from  Ralph 
Nickleby  his  real  design  in  introducing  his  niece  to  such 
society,  coupled  with  his  extreme  disinterestedness  in  com- 
municating it  so  freely  to  his  friend,  could  not  but  advance 
his  interests  in  that  quarter,  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
passage  of  coin  (pretty  frequent  and  speedy  already)  from 
the  pockets  of  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  to  those  of  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk. 

Thus  reasoned  Sir  Mulberry,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
reasoning  he  and  his  friend  soon  afterwards  repaired  to 
Ralph  Nickleb)r's,  there  to  execute  a  plan  of  operations 
concerted  by  Sir  Mulberry,  himself  avowedly  to  promote 
his  friend's  object,  and  really  to  attain  his  own. 

Tliey  found  Ralph  at  home,  and  alone.  As  he  led  them 
into  the  drawing-room,  the  recollection  •f  the  scene  which 
had  taken  place  there  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  for  he  cast 
a  curious  look  at  Sir  Mulberry,  who  bestowed  pon  it  no 
otliM-  acknowledgment  than  a  careless  smile. 
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They  had  a  short  conference  upon  tome  monev  matior 

iSuLfd^wj/i"   P"""*n?«   of  his  'friend's    inst^cHon^ 
requested  with  some  embarrassment  to  speak  to  RaTp' 

••Alone,   eh  ?«  cried   Sir   Mulberry,   affecting  surorisa 

D?n*l  J**^  ^°,°**-     ^2'   "^^^^   »"*o^he   ne«  Toon"   he  e 
Don  t  keep  me  lonff,  that's  all."  *' 

a  friSf  o?'«^''***'"J-*°°*'  "P  ^»  ^^^'  and  humming 
a  fragment  of  a  song,  disappeared  through  the  door  of 

~aT"hir  °"  '"'"""  ^'^  *^'  dn.wing.rofL!  and  cbse^i 

»'  2??5  w  y,!®*"*?'"  ''^'^  '^a'Ph.  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

«>fa  on  wh^h  f  ^^'3  '.!L^"^'  '^~^'"^  himself  along  the 
hHnc,  J-  p  ""^  ***  ^^^  ***«"  previously  seated,  so  as  tS 
bnng  his  hps  nearer  to  the  old  man's  iar,  "what  a  oret^ 
creature  your  niece  is  1  *»  P  ®^^ 

"  >iy^'   J  ,'*''•**.  she  is  considered  so,"  replied  Raloh 

STd.^-isTde'iiaat.'"'"  """■  ""  '"'O^"  •"  P°i"«' 
ad?re^J  couId'^hr^eTSeS  ToT.  """  ?'°"''  "'" 

peep  at  her,  Nickleby  »  ^  '       ^  '  ""^^  ^'^^^  *"°^'^«^ 

••S^"/r;:"  ^^'PhJ>t.8^an  in  his  usual  tones, 
irrea?  ^  nt   of  II  \°"'^'     """^   ''^^  °^»^«'-'  ^^^'^ving  the 
Hawk  Kan"*'"  *'"°"   '*^  ^  "^'^^^^^-     "  ^  don't  \ant 

lo<;kKr°pryat\i^7°"'  "^^^'  ^°  y-^"  -^  ^^^'P^^ 

I  wa^t  t'il'^tSl'a  i^"T"  ^•'"•"^^P^ed  the  client;  "and 

CurSSU  roi^     W^^rw   "P°"  h'"'-     "*'  ^'a.  ha  I    He'll 
cut  up  so  rough,  N.ckleby,  at  our  talking  together  without 
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biffi.    Where  does  she  Itve,  Nickieby,  that's  all  7    Only  tell 
me  where  she  lives,  Nicklehy.** 

••  He  bites,"  thought  Ralph.     "  He  bites." 

"  Eh,  Nickieby,  eh  ?  "  pursued  the  client  ♦•  Where  does 
she  live?" 

"  Really,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly 
over  each  other,  "  I  must  think  before  I  tell  you." 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,  Nickieby  ;  you  mustn't  think  at  all," 
replied  Verisopht.     •'  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  No  good  can  come  of  your  knowing,"  replied  Ralph. 
"  She  has  been  virtuously  and  well  brought  up  ;  to  be  sure 
she  is  handsome,  poor,  unprotected  —  poor  girl,  poor 
girl." 

Ralph  ran  over  this  brief  summary  of  Kate's  condition  as 
if  it  were  merely  passing  through  his  own  mind,  and  he 
had  no  intention  to  speak  aloud  ;  but  the  shrewd,  sly  look 
which  he  directed  at  his  companion  as  he  delivered  it  gave 
this  poor  assumption  the  lie. 

"I  tell  you  I  only  want  to  see  her,"  cried  his  client 

"  A  ma-an  may  look  at  a  pretty  woman  without  harm, 
mayn't  he  f  Now,  where  does  she  live  ?  You  know  you're 
making  a  fortune  out  of  me,  Nickieby,  and  upon  my  soul, 
nobody  shall  ever  take  me  to  anybody  else,  if  you  only 
tell  me  this." 

"As  you  promise  that,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph,  with  feigned 
reluctance,  "and  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  oblige  you,  and 
as  there's  no  harm  in  it  —  no  harm— I'll  tell  you.  But 
you  had  better  keep  it  to  yourself,  my  lord ;  strictly  to 
yourself."  Ralph  pointed  to  the  adjoming  room  as  he 
spoke,  and  nodded  expressively. 

The  young  lord,  feigning  to  be  eoually  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  Ralph  disclosed  the 
present  address  and  occupation  of  his  niece,  observing:  that 
from  what  he  heard  of  the  family  they  appeared  very 
ambitious  to  have  distinguished  acquaintances,  and  that  a 
lord  could,  doubtless,  introduce  himself  with  ereat  ease 
ifhe  felt  disposed.  * 

^  "Your  object  being  only  to  see  her  again,"  said  Ralph, 
you    could   effect    it   at   any   time   you   chose    by    that 
means." 

Lord  Verisopht  acknowledged  the  hint   with  a  great 
many  squeezes  of  Ralph's  hard,  homy  hand,  and  whisp«r- 
«ng  that  they  would  now  do  well  to  close  the  conversation 
called  to  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  that  he  wught  come  back.      * 
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"  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  «Ieep,"  said  Sir  Mulberry, 
reappeanng  with  an  ill-temperad  air. 

"Sorry  to  detain  you," replied  the  gull ;  "but  Nickleby 
has  been  so  ama-azingly  funny  that  I  couldn't  tear  myself 
awav.'* 

"No,  no,**  said  Ralph;  "it  was  all  his  lordship.  You 
know  what  a  witty,  humorous,  elegant,  accomplished 
man  Lord  Frederick  is.  Mind  the  step,  my  lord— Sir 
Mulberry,  pray  give  way,** 

With  such  courtesies  as  these,  and  many  low  bows,  and 
the  same  cold  sneer  upon  his  face  all  the  while,  Ralph 
busied  himself  in  showing  his  visitors  downstairs,  and 
otherwise  than  by  the  slightest  possible  motion  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  returned  no  show  of  answer  to  the 
look  of  admiration  with  which  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  seemed 
to  compliment  him  on  being  such  an  accomplished  and 
most  consummate  scoundrel. 

There  had  been  a  ring  at  the  bell  a  few  moments  before, 
which  was  answered  by  Newman  Noggs,  just  as  they 
reached  the  hall.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
Newman  would  have  either  admitted  the  new-comer  in 
silence,  or  have  requested  him  or  her  to  stand  aside  while 
the  gentleman  passed  out.  But  he  no  sooner  saw  who  it 
was,  than,  as  if  for  some  private  reason  of  his  own,  he 
boldly  departed  from  the  established  custom  of  Ralph's 
mansion  in  business  hours,  and  looking  towards  the 
respectable  trio  who  were  approaching,  cried  in  a  loud 
and  sonorous  voice,  "  Mrs.  Ntckleby  !  '* 

"Mrs.  Nickleby?"  cried  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  as  his 
fnend  looked  back,  and  stared  him  in  the  face. 

It  was,  indeed,  that  well-intentioned  lady,  who,  having 
received  an  offer  for  the  empty  house  in  the  city  directed  to 
the  landlord,  had  brought  it  post-haste  to  Mr.  Nickleby 
without  delay. 

"  Nobody ^'w*  know,"  said  Ralph.  "  Step  into  the  office. 
my— mv—dear.     I'll  be  with  you  directly.** 

"Nobody  I  know!**  cried  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  advanc- 
ing  to  the  astonished  lady.  «♦  Is  this  Mrs.  Nickleby— the 
mother  of  Miss  Nickleby-— the  delightful  creature  that  I  had 


same  indescribable  air  ol 
loo  young  for  that.** 
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"  I  think  you  can  tell  the  gentleman,  brother-in-law,  if  it 
concerns  him  to  know/'  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  acknowledging 
the  compliment  with  a  graceful  bend,  "  that  Kate  Nickleby 
is  my  daughter.'* 

"Her  daughter,  my  lord! "cried  Sir  Mulberry,  turning 
to  his  friend.     '•  This  lady's  daughter,  my  lord." 

"My  lord!"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "Well,  1  never 
did— — 1 " 

"Tliis,  then,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "is  the  lady 
to  whose  obliging  marriage  we  owe  so  much  happiness. 
This  lady  is  the  mother  of  sweet  Miss  Nickleby.  Do  you 
observe  the  extraprdinary  likeness,  my  lord?  Nickleby— 
introduce  us." 

Ralph  did  so  in  a  kind  of  desperation. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  it's  a  most  delightful  thing,"  said  Lord 
Frederick,  pressing  forward  ;  "  how  de  do  ?  '* 

Mrs.  Nickleby  was  too  much  flurried  by  these  un- 
commonly kind  salutations,  and  her  regrets  at  not  having 
on  her  other  bonnet,  to  make  any  immediate  reply,  so 
she  merely  continued  to  bend  and  smile,  and  betray 
great  agitation. 

"A— and  how  is  Miss  Nickleby ?"  said  Lord  Frederick. 
"Well,  I  hope." 

"  She  is  quite  well,  I'm  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,"  returned 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  recovering.  "  Quite  well.  She  wasn't  well 
for  some  days  after  that  day  she  dined  here,  and  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  she  caught  cold  in  that  hackney-coach 
coming  home.  Hackney-coaches,  my  lord,  are  such  nasty 
things,  that  it's  almost  better  to  walk  at  any  time,  for 
although  I  believe  a  hackney-coachman  can  be  transported 
for  life  if  he  has  a  broken  window,  still  they  are  so  reckless, 
that  they  nearly  all   have  broken  windows.     I  once  had 


Whether  it  wasn't  a  chariot ;  at  all  events  I  know  it  was  a 
dark  green,  with  a  very  long  number,  bes^inning  with  a 
nought  and  ending  with  a  nine— no,  beginnmg  with  a  nine 
and  ending  with  a  nought,  that  was  it,  and  of  course  the 
Stamp  Office  people  would  know  at  once  whether  it  was  a 
coach  or  a  chariot  if  any  inquiries  were  made  there — how- 
ever that  was,  there  it  was  with  a  broken  window,  and  there 
was  I  for  six  weeks  with  a  swelled  face— I  think  that  was 
the  very  same  hackney-coach  that  we  found  out  afterwaxds 
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had  the  top  open  all  the  time,  and  we  should  never  evei 
have  known  it,  if  they  hadn't  charged  us  a  shilling  an  hou 
extra  for  having  it  open,  which  it  seems  is  the  law,  or  wai 
then,  and  a  most  shameful  law  it  appears  to  be— I  don' 
understand  the  subject,  but  I  should  say  the  Corn  Lawi 
could  be  nothing  to  that  Act  of  Pc  liament" 

Having  pretty  well  run  herself  out  by  this  time,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  stopped  as  suddenly  as  she  had  started  off,  and 
repeated  that  Kate  was  quite  well.  "  Indeed,"  said  Mrs 
Nickleby,  "  I  don't  think  she  ever  was  better,  since  she  had 
the  whooping-cough,  scarlet-fever  and  measles,  all  at  the 
lame  time,  and  that's  the  fact." 

"Is  that  letter  for  me?"  growled  Ralph,  pointing  to  the 
little  packet  Mrs.  Nickleby  held  in  her  hand. 

"For  you,  brother-in-law,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "and 
I  walked  all  the  way  up  here  on  purpose  to  give  it 
you." 

"  All  the  way  up  here  I "  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  seizing  upon 
the  chance  of  discovering  where  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  come 
from.  "What  a  confounded  distance  I  How  far  do  vou 
call  it,  now?"  ^ 

"  How  far  do  I  call  it ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Let  me 
see.     It's  just  a  mile  from  our  door  to  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  No,  no.     Not  so  much  as  that,"  urged  Sir  Mulberry. 

"  Oh  I  It  is  indeed."  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  I  appeal  to 
his  lordship." 

"  I  should  decidedly  say  it  was  a  mile,"  remarked  Lord 
Frederick,  with  a  solemn  aspect. 

"  It  must  be ;  it  can't  be  a  yard  less,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"All  down  Newgate  Street,  all  down  Cheapside,  all  up 
Lombard  Street,  down  Gracechurch  Street,  and  along 
Thames  Street,  as  far  as  Spigwiffin's  Wharf.  Oh,  it's  a 
mile." 

"  Yes,  on  second  thoughts  I  should  say  it  was,"  replied 
Sir  Mulberry.  "  But  you  don't  surely  mean  to  walk  all  the 
way  back  ? '' 

"  Oh,  no,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  I  shall  go  back  in 
an  omnibus.  I  didn't  travel  about  in  omnibuses  when  my 
poor  dear  Nicholas  was  alive,  brother-in-law.  But  as  it  is, 
you  know " 

"Yes,  yes."  replied  Ralph  impatiently,  "and  you  had 
better  get  back  before  dark." 

"Thank  you,  brother-in-law,  so  I  had,"  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby.     "  I  think  I  had  better  say  good-bye  at  once." 


NICHOLAS  NICKLBBY. 

"Kotitopand— rMt?"  Mid  Ralph,  who  wldom  oflbred 
refreshments  unleu  loinething  was  to  be  got  by  it. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no,"  returned  Mrs.  Niclcleby,  glancing  at 
the  dial. 

"Lord  Fredericlc,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  "we  afe  going 
Mrs.  Nicldeby's  way.    We'll  see  her  safe  to  the  omnibus?^ 

"  By  all  means.     Ye-es." 

"Oh,  I  really  couldn't  think  of  it  I"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

But  Sir  Mulberr]r  Hawk  and  Lord  Verisopht  were  petw 
emptory  in  their  politeness,  and  leaving  Ralph,  who  seemed 
to  think,  not  unwisely,  that  he  looked  less  ridiculous  as  a 
mere  spectator  than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  taken 
any  part  in  these  proceedings,  they  quitted  the  house  with 
Mrs.  Nickleby  between  them ;  that  good  lady  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  satisfaction,  no  less  with  the  attentions  ihown 
her  by  two  titled  gentlemen,  than  with  the  conviction  that 
Kate  might  now  pick  and  choose,  at  least  between  two 
large  fortunes,  and  most  unexceptionable  husbands. 

As  she  was  carried  away  for  the  moment  by  an  irresistible 
train  of  thought,  all  connected  with  her  daughter's  future 
greatness.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and  his  friend  exchanged 
glances  over  the  top  of  the  bonnet  which  the  poor  lady  so 
much  regretted  not  having  left  at  home,  and  proceeded  to 
dilate  with  great  rapture,  but  much  respect,  on  the  manifold 
perfections  of  Miss  Nickleby. 

"  What  a  delight,  what  a  comfort,  what  a  happiness, 
this  amiable  creature  must  be  to  you,"  said  Sir  Mulberry, 
throwing  into  his  voice  an  indication  of  the  warmest 
feeling. 

"She  is  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby;  "she  is 
the  sweetest-tempered,  kindest-hearted  creature — and  so 
cliver ! " 

"  She  looks  clayver,"  said  Lord  Verisopht,  with  the  air 
of  a  judge  of  cleverness. 

"I  assure  you  she  is,  my  lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

Wlien  she  was  at  school  in  Devonshire,  she  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  beyond  all  exception  the  very 
deveres*^  ffirl  there,  and  there  were  a  great  many  very  clever 
ones  to  and  that's  the  truth— twenty-five  young  ladies, 
fifty  gu  3as  a  year  without  the  etceteras,  both  the 
Misses  Dowdle,  the  most  accomplished,  elegant,  fascinat- 
ing creatures.~Oh,  dear  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I  never 
shall  forget  what  pleasure  she  used  to  give  me  and  her 
poor  dear  papa  when  she  was  at  that  school,  never<««uch  a 
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dtiiffhtftil  lettM-  tvwy  halfryMr.  telling  ui  that  the  was  th 
first  pupil  in  the  whole  etublishment,  and  had  made  mon 
progress  than  anybody  else  !  1  can  scarcely  bear  to  thint 
of  It  even  now.  The  girls  wrote  all  the  letters  themselves ' 
added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "and  the  writing-master  touchec 
them  up  afterwards  with  a  magntfying-gtass  and  a  silva 
pen ;  at  least  I  think  they  wrote  them,  though  Kate  was 
never  quite  certain  about  that,  because  she  didn't  know  the 
handwriting  of  hers  again  ;  but  anyway,  I  know  it  was  a 
circular  which  they  all  copied,  and  of  course  it  was  a  ven 
gratifying  thing— verv  gratifying.** 

With  similar  recollections  Mrs.  Nickleby  beguiled  the 
tediousness  of  the  wny,  until  they  reached  the  omnibus 
which  the  extreme  politeness  of  her  new  friends  would  not 
allow  them  to  leave  until  it  actually  started,  when  they 
took  their  hats,  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  solemnly  assured  her 
hearers  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  "completely  off" 
and  kissed  their  straw-coloured  kid  gloves  till  they  were  lio 
longer  visible. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  leaned  back  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
ronveyanM,  and,  closing  her  eyes,  resigned  herself  to  a 
host  of  the  most  pleasing  meditations.     Kate  had  never 
said  a  word  about  having  met  either  of  these  gentleman: 
"that,"  she  thought,  "argues  that  she  is  strongly  pre! 
possessed  in  favour  of  one  of  them.'*    Then  the  question 
arose  which  one  could  it  be.    The  lord  was  the  younL^est 
and  his  title  was  certainly  the  grandest ;  still,  Kate  was 
not  the  girl  to  be  swayed  by  such  considerations  as  these. 
"  I  will  never  put  any  constraint  upon  her  inclinations," 
s&id  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  herself,  "but  upon  my  word,  I  think 
there's    no    comparison    between    his    lordship    and   Sir 
Mulberry— Sir  Mulberry  is  such  an  attentive,  gentlemanly 
creature,  so  much  manner,  such  a  fine  man,  and  has  so 
much  to  say  for  himself.     I  hope  it*s  Sir  Mulberry— I  think 
it  must  be  Sir  Mulberry!"    And  then  her  thoughts  flew 
back  to  her  old  predictions,  and  the  number  of  times  she 
had  said,  that  Kate  with  no  fortune  would  marry  better 
than  other  pcople*s  daughters  with  thousands ;  and  as  she 
pictured,  with  the  brightness  of  a  mother's  fancy,  all  the 
beauty  and  ^race  of  the  poor  girl  who  had  struggled  so 
cheerfully  with  her  new  life  of  hardship  and  trial,  her 
heart   grew   too   full,   and   the   tears   trickled   down  her 
&ce. 
Meanwhile,  Ralph  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back 
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oAot.  troubled  in  mind  bjr  what  had  iutt  occurred.  To  my 
that  Ralph  lovod  or  cared  for—in  th«  most  ordinary 
tcceptation  of  those  termt— any  one  of  God*s  creatures, 
would  be  the  wildest  fiction.  Still,  there  had  somehow 
itolen  upon  htm,  from  time  to  time,  a  thought  of  his  niece 
which  was  tinged  with  compassion  and  pity;  brealcing 
through  the  dull  cloud  of  oislike  or  indifference  which 
darkened  men  and  women  in  his  eyes,  there  was,  in  her 
case,  the  faintest  gleam  of  light— a  most  feeble  and  sickly 
ny  at  the  best  or  times— but  there  it  was,  and  it  showed 
the  poor  girl  in  a  better  and  purer  aspect  than  any  in  which 
he  had  looked  on  human  nature  yet. 

"  I  wish,"  thought  Ralph,  '*  I  had  never  done  thu.  And 
jet  it  will  keep  this  boy  to  me,  while  there  b  money  to 
be  made.  Selling  a  girl  —  throwing  her  in  the  way  of 
tempUtion,  and  insult,  and  coarse  speedi.  Nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  profit  from  him  already,  though. 
Pshaw  I  match-making  mammas  do  the  same  thing 
every  day.** 

He  sat  down,  and  told  the  chances,  for  and  against,  <m 
his  fingers. 

"If  I  had  not  put  them  in  the  right  track  to-day,** 
thought  Ralph,  "this  foolish  woman  would  have  done 
•0.  Well.  If  her  daughter  is  as  true  to  herself  as  she 
•hould  be  from  what  1  have  seen,  what  harm  ensues  ? 
A  little  teasing,  a  little  humbling,  a  few  tears.  Yes,** 
laid  Ralph  aloud,  as  he  locked  his  iron  safe.  "  She  must 
take  her  chance.    She  must  take  her  chance.** 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


MRS.  NICKLBBY  BBCOMBS  ACQUAINTBD  WITH  MESSRS.  PYKK 
AND  PLUCK,  WHOSB  AFPSCTION  AND  INTBRBST  KHM 
BEYOND  ALL  BOUNDS. 

Mrs.  Nicklbby  had  not  felt  so  proud  and  important  for 
many  a  day,  as  when,  on  reaching  home,  she  gave  beraeli 
wholly  up  to  the  pleasant  visions  which  had  accompanied 
her  on  her  way  thither.  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk— that  was 
the  prevalent  idea.  Ljuly  Mulberry  Hawk  I  —On  Tuesdav 
jast,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  by  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  of 
Mulberry  Castle,  North  Wales,  to  Catherine,  only  daughter 
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•r  Jh«  lat«  Nicholan  Nickieby.   EM|uiff«,  of  Devonshtra; 
"Upon  my  word!"  cried  Bfrt.  Nteholat  Nicktoby.  "it 

m3*J^  dMoatched  th«  cwemony,  with  iti  attendant 
fiMtivitiM,  to  the  perfisct  tatitfaction  of  her  own  mind,  th« 
sanguine  mother  pictured  to  her  imagination  a  long  train 
of  honour!  and  dietinctiont  which  could  not  fail  to  acconv 
pany  Kate  m  her  new  and  brilliant  sphere.     She  would  be 
presented  at  Court,  of  course.    On  the  anniversary  of  her 
birthday,  which  was  upon  the  19th  of  July  ("at  ten  minutei 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickieby. 
*"  *„P^"*!l**'*»  "  ^^  *  recollect  asking  what  o'clock  it 
was  ),  Sir  Mulberry  would  give  a  great  feast  to  all  his 
tenants,  and  would  return  them  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
?"ii^  *«nount  of  their  last  half-year's  rent,  as  would  be 
fully  described  and  recorded  in  the  fashionable  intelligence, 
to  Uie  immeasurable  delight  and  admiration  of  all  the 
rsAders  thereol     Kate's  picture,  too,  would  be  in  at  least 
lialf  a  dozen  of  the  annuals,  and  on  the  opposite  paire 
would  appear,  in  delicate  type,  ♦•  Lines  on  contemplating 
Jne  Po«*J^a»t  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk.     By  Sir  Dingleby 
Dabber.        Perhaps  some  one  annual,  of  more  compre- 
hensive design  than   its  fellows,   might  even  contain  a 
portrait  of  the  mother  of  Lady  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  lines 
by  the  father  of  Sir  Dingleby   Dabber.      More   unlikely 
thmgs  had  come  to  pass.     Less  interesting  portraits  had 
appeared.     As  this  thought  occurred  to  the  good  lady,  her 
countenance  unconsciously  assumed    that  compound  ex- 
pression  of  simpering  and  sleepiness  which,  being  common 
to  all  such  portraits,  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  are 
always  so  charming  and  agreeable. 

With  such  triumphs  of  aerial  architecture  did  Mrs. 
Nickieby  occupy  the  whole  evening  after  her  accidental 
introduction  to  Ralph's  titled  friends ;  and  dreams,  no  less 
prophetic  and  equally  promising,  haunted  her  sleep  that 
night.  She  was  preparing  for  her  frugal  dinner  next  dav, 
still  occupied  with  the  same  ideas— a  little  softened  down, 
perhaps,  by  sleep  and  daylight— when  the  girl  who  attended 
her,  partly  for  company,  and  partly  to  assist  in  the  house- 
hold affairs,  rushed  into  the  room  in  unwonted  agitation, 
and  announced  that  two  gentlemen  were  waiting  in  the 
passage  for  permisnon  to  walk  upstairs. 

*•  Bless  my  heart  I "  cried  Mrs.  Nickieby,  hastily  arrang- 
ing her  cap  and  front,  "  if  it  sliould  bo— dear  me,  standing 
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in  the  passage  all  this  time— why  don't  you  go  and  aik 
them  to  walk  up,  you  stupid  thing  ?  '* 

While  the  girl  was  gone  on  this  errand,  Mrs.  Niddeby 
hastily  swept  into  a  cupboard  all  vestiges  df  eating  and 
drinking  ;  which  she  had  scarcely  done,  and  seated  herself 
with  looks  as  collected  as  she  could  assume,  wlien  two 
gentLmen,  both  perfect  strangers,  presented  themselves. 

"How  do  vou  do?**  said  one  gentleman,  laying  great 
stress  on  the  last  word  of  the  inquiry. 

**H(nu  do  you  do?"  said  the  other  gentleman,  altering 
the  emphasis,  as  if  to  ^ve  variety  to  the  salutation.       ' 

Mrs.  Nickleby  curtsied  and  smiled,  and  curtsied  again, 
and  remarked,  rubbing  her  hands  as  she  did  so,  that  she 
hadn't  the— really — the  honour  to 

•*To  know  us,"  said  the  first  {gentleman.  "The  loss  has 
been  ours,  Mrs.  Nickleby.    Has  the  loss  been  ours,  Pykc  ?  ** 

"  It  has,  Pluck,"  answered  the  other  gentleman. 

"We  have  regretted  it  very  often,  I  believe,  Pyke?" 
said  the  first  gentleman. 

"  Very  often.  Pluck,"  answered  the  second. 

"  But  now,"  said  the  first  gentleman,  "  now  we  have  the 
happiness  we  have  pined  and  lans^uished  for.  Have  we 
pined  and  languished  for  this  happmess,  Pyke,  or  liave  we 
not?" 

"  You  know  we  have.  Pluck,"  said  Pyke  reproachfully. 

"You  hear  him,  ma'am?"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  looking 
round;  "you  hear  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  my 
friend  Pyke— that  reminds  me— formalities,  formalities 
must  not  be  neglected  in  civilised  society.  Pyke— Mrs. 
Nicklebv." 

Mr.  Pyke  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  bowed. 

"Whether  I  shall  introduce  myself  with  the  same 
formality,"  said  Mr.  Pluck— "  whether  I  shall  say  myself 
that  my  name*  is  Pluck,  or  whether  I  shall  ask  my  friend 
Pyke  (who  being  now  reijularly  introduced,  is  compet.eht 
to  the  office)  to  state  for  me,  Mrs.  Nicklebv,  that  my  name 
is  Pluck ;  whether  I  shall  claim  your  incquaintance  on  the 
plain  ground  of  the  strong  interest  I  take  in  your  welfare, 
or  whether  I  shall  make  myself  known  to  you  as  the  friend 
of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk— these,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  are  con- 
siderations which  I  leave  you  to  determine." 
,  "Any  friend  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk's  requires  no  better 
introduction  to  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby  graciously. 

"  II  is  delightful  to  hea-   you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Pluck, 
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drawing  a  chair  cloae  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  sitting  himself 
down.  **It  is  refipeshing  to  know  that  you  hold  my 
«xceltoiU  friand.  Sir  Mulberry,  in  such  high  eatasm.  A 
word  in  your  ear,  Mrs.  Nickl«by.  When  Sir  Mulberry 
knows  it  he  will  ba  a  happy  inan*--I  say,  Mrs.  NIckJeby, 
a  happy  man.     Pyke,  be  seated." 

"Afr  ffood  opinion,  **  said  Mrs.  Nickleby^-Hind  the  poor 
lady  exulted  in  tlia  idea  that  aha  was  marvellously  sly— 
"  my  good  opinion  can  ba  of  very  titda  consequence  to  a 
gentleman  like  Sir  Mulberrr.** 

•'  Of  littla  consequence  !  "^  exdatmad  Mr.  Pluck.  ••  Pyke, 
of  wliat  consequence  to  our  friend.  Sir  Mulberry,  is  the 
good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  ?  ** 

••  Of  what  consequence  ?  "  echoed  Pyke. 

••  Aye,"  repeated  Pluck ;  "is  it  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ?  " 
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"Of  the  very  greatest  consequence,"  replied  Pyki 
'•Mrs.  ^fickleby  cannot  be  ignorant,"  said  Mr 
immense    impression    which    thwat 
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••  Pluck  I "  said  his  friend,  "  beware  I  ** 

"Pyke  is  right,"  muttered  Mr.  Pluck,  after  a  short 
pause ;  "  I  was  not  to  oMntion  it.  Pyke  is  very  right 
Thank  you,  Pyke." 

"Well,  now,  really,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby  within 
harself.     "  Such  delicacy  as  that,  I  never  saw  1 " 

Mr,  Pluck,  after  feignin^i:  to  be  in  a  condition  of  great 
embarrassment  for  some  minutes,  resumed  the  conversation 
by  entreating  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  take  no  heed  of  what  hs 
had  madvertently  said — to  consider  him  imprudent,  rash, 
injudicious.  The  only  stipulation  he  would  make  in  his 
own  favour  was,  that  she  should  give  him  credit  for  the 
best  intentions. 

"  But  when,"  said  Mr.  Pluck,  "  when  I  see  so  much 
sweetness  and  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  mucn  ardour 

«k1  devotion  on  the  other,   I Pardon  me,   Pyke,  I 

didn*t  intend  to  resume  that  theme.     Change  the  subject, 
Pyke." 

"  We  promised  Sir  Mulberry  and  Lord  Frederick/'  said 
Pyke,  "  that  we'd  call  this  morning  and  inquire  whether 
you  took  any  cold  last  night." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  Jast  night,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "  with  many  thanks  to  his  lordship  and  Sir 
Moll'drrv  for  doing  me  the  honour  to  inquire  ;  not  the  least 
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—which  is  the  more  stng^lar»  «s  I  really  am  yerj  subject 
to  colds,  indeed— very  subject.  I  had  a  cold  once,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  "I  think  it  was  in  the  year  eigrhteen 
hundred  and  seventeen  ;  let  me  see,  four  and  five  are  nine, 
and— yes,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  that  I  thout^ht 
I  never  should  get  rid  of;  actually  and  seriously,  that  I 
thought  I  never  should  get  rid  of.  I  was  only  cured  at  last 
by  a  remedy  that  I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  happened 
to  hear  of,  Mr.  Pluck.  You  have  a  gallon  of  water  as  hot 
as  you  can  possibly  bear  it,  with  a  pound  of  salt  and  six- 
pen'orth  of  the  finest  bran,  and  sit  with  your  \\em4  m  it  for 
twenty  minutes  every  night  just  before  going  to  bed  ;  at 
Ifast,  I  don't  mean  your  head  —  your  feet.  It's  a  most 
f  xtraordinary  cure— a  most  extraordinary  cure.  I  wied  it 
tor  the  first  time,  I  recollect,  the  day  alter  Cliris^aas  Day, 
and  by  the  middle  of  April  following  iIm*  cold  was  gone. 
It  seems  quite  a  miracle  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  fta- 
I  had  it  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Septemb«M ." 

••  What  an  afflicting  calamity  I  "  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

"PerfecUy  horrid  I"  exclainMd  Mr.  Pluck. 

"  But  it's  worth  the  pain  of  hearing,  only  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Nickleby  recovered  from  it,  isn't  it,  Ptack?"  cried 
Mr.  Pyke. 

"  That  is  the  circumstance  which  gives  it  sudi  a  thriKne 
interest,**  replied  Mr.  Pluck. 

"But  come,**  said  Pyke,  ••  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself;  "we  must  not  forget  our  mission  in  the  pleasure 
of  this  interview.     We  come  on  a  mission,  Mrs.  Nickleby." 

"On  a  mission,"  exclaimed  that  good  lady,  to  whose 
mind  a  definite  proposal  of  marriage  for  Kate  at  once 
presented  itself  in  lively  colours. 

"From  Sir  Mulberry,"  replied  Pyke.  "You  must  be 
very-  dull  here." 

"  Rather  dull,  I  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"We  bring  the  compliments  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  and 
a  thousand  entreaties,  that  you*ll  take  a  seat  in  a  private 
box  at  the  play  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Pluck. 

"Oh,  dear  I'  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "I  never  get  out  at 
all,  never." 

"And  that  is  the  very  reason,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nicklebv, 
why  you  should  go  out  to-night,''^  retorted  Mr.  Pluck. 
"Pyke,  entreat  Mrs.  Nickleby." 

"Oh,  pray  do," said  Pyke. 

"  You  positively  must,^'  urged  Pluck. 
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^     'y<w  *«^  wry  kind,'*  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  hesitating; 

"  Tliere's  not  a  but  in  the  case,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nickleby,- 
Ke^uonatrated  Mr.  Pluck;  "not  such  a  word  in  the 
ynnifciilnrv.  Your  brother-in-law  joins  us,  Lord  Fredericlc 
fOMS  us,  Sir  Mulberry  joins  us— Pyke  joins  us— a  refusal 
IS  out  of  the  question.  Sir  Mulberry  sends  a  carriage  for 
you — twenty  minutes  before  seven  to  the  moment— youH 

K^'.^."^-*^*^"*^  **  ^^  disappoint  the   whole  party.   Mn, 
Nickleby  ?  **  ' 

"You  are  so  very  pressing,  that  I  scarcely  know  what 
to  s^,"  replied  the  worthy  lady. 

"Say  nothing;  not  a  word,  not  a  word,  my  dearest 
madam,"  urged  Mr.  Pluck.  "  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  said  that 
exoellaiit  gentleman,  lowering  his  voice,  "  there  is  the  most 
trtmng,  the  most  excusable  breach  of  confidence  in  what 
I  am  about  to  say ;  and  yet  if  my  friend  Pyke  there  over- 
heard  it— such  is  that  man's  delicate  sense  of  honour,  Mrs. 
Nicklebv- he'd  have  me  out  before  dinner-time." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  the  war- 
lika  Pyke,  who  had  walked  to  the  window  ;  and  Mr.  Pluck, 
squeezing  her  hand,  went  on — 

•'Your  daughter  has  made  a  conquest— a  conquest  on 
whidi  1  may  congratulate  you.  Sir  Mulberry,  my  dear 
nwi'ani.  Sir  Mulberry  is  her  devoted  slave.     Hem  I " 

••Hah!"  cried  Mr.  Pyke  at  this  juncture,  snatchinjf 
somethmg  from  the  chimney-piece  with  a  theatrical  air. 
••  What  is  this  I  what  do  I  behold  I " 

••Wliat  do  you  behold,  my  dear  fellow?"  asked  Mr. 
Pluck. 

»*"^JL*f'^*  *^"'  ^^^  countenance,  the  expression,"  cried 
Mr.  Pyke,  falling  into  his  chair  with  a  miniature  in  his 
hand;  "feebly  portrayed,  imperfectly  caught,  but  still  the 
face,  the  countenance,  Me  expression.^' 

••I  recognise  it  at  this  distance!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pluck, 
in  a  fit  ol  enthusiasm.  "Is  it  not,  my  dear  madam,  the 
faint  similitude  of " 

"It  is  my  daughter's  portrait,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
with  great  pride.  And  so  it  was.  And  little  Miss  La 
Creevy  had  brought  it  home  for  inspection  only  two  nights 
before. 

Mr.  Pyke  no  sooner  ascertained  that  he  was  quite  right 
in  his  conjecture,  than  he  launched  into  the  most  ex- 
travagant  encomiums  of  the  divine  original ;   and  in  the 
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wumUi  ol  bis  cnthosiasin  kissed  the  picture  a  thousand 
times,  while  Mr.  ^luck  pressed  Mr.  Nicklebys  hand  to 
his  heart,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  possession  of  such 
a  daughter,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  affection  that 
the  tears  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  in  his  eyes.  P6or 
Blrs.  Nickleby,  who  had  listened  in  a  state  of  enviable 
complacency  at  first,  became  at  length  quite  overpowered 
by  UMse  tokens  of  regard  for.  and  attachment  to.  the 
family  ;  and  even  the  servant-girl,  who  had  peeped  in  at 
the  docMT.  ranained  rooted  to  the  spot  in  astonishment  at 
the  ecstasies  of  the  two  friendly  visitors. 

By  degrees  these  raptures  subsided,  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
went  on  to  entertain  her  guests  with  a  lament  over  her 
fallen  fortunes,  and  a  picturesque  account  of  her  cdd  house 
in  the  country;  comprising  a  full  description  of  the 
different  apartments,  not  forgetting  the  little  storeroom 
and  a  lively  recollection  of  how  many  steps  you  went  dowii 
to  get  into  the  garden,  and  which  way  you  turned  when 
you  came  out  at  the  parlour  door,  and  what  capital  fixtures 
there  were  in  the  kitchen.  This  last  reflection  naturafly 
conducted  her  into  the  wash-house,  where  she  stumbled 
upon  the  brewing  utensils,  among  which  she  might  have 
wandered  for  an  hour,  if  the  mere  mention  of  those 
implements  had  not,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  instantly 
reminded  Mr.  Pyke  that  he  was  "  amazing  thirsty  " 

"  And  ru  teU  you  what."  said  Mr.  Pvke  ;  "  if  you'll  send 
round  to  the  public-house  for  a  pot  of  mild  half-and-half 
positively  and  actually  I'll  drink  it." 

And  positively  and  actually  Mr.  Pyke  did  drink  it  and 
Mr.  Pluck  helped  him.  while  Mrs.  Nickleby  looked  on  in 
divided  admiration  of  the  condescension  of  the  two.  and 
the  aptitude  with  which  they  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  pewter-pot ;  in  explanation  of  which  seeming  marvel 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  gentlemen  who.  like  Messrs 
Pyke  and  Pluck,  live  upon  their  wits  (or  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  upon  the  presence  of  their  own  mts  as  upon 
the  absence  of  wits  in  other  people)  are  occasionally 
reduced  to  very  narrow  shifts  and  straits,  and  are  at  such 
periods  accustomed  to  regale  themselves  in  a  very  simple 
and  primitive  manner. 

"At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pyte 
nsmg,   "  the  coach  will  be  here.     One  more  look— oae 
little  look— at  that  sweet  face.    Ah  !  here  it  is.    Unmoved 
unchanged  1  "    This,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  remarkable 
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circumstance,  miiYiattiref  being  liable  to  so  many  diane:es 
ofexpretsion— "Oh,  Pluck!  Fluck!"    I 

Mr.  Pluck  made  no  oilier  reply  than  kissin)^  Mrs. 
Nickl6bT*8  hand  with  a  great  show  of  feeling  and  attach- 
ment ;  Mr.  Fyke  having  done  the  same,  both  gentlemen 
hastily  withdrew. 

Mrs.  Nickteby  was  commonly  in  the  habit  of  giving 
herself  credit  for  a  pretty  tolerable  share  of  penetration 
and  acuteness,  but  she  had  never  felt  so  satisfied  with  her 
own  sharp-sightedness  as  she  did  that  day.  She  had 
found  it  all  out  the  night  before.  She  had  never  seen 
Sir  Mulberry  and  Kate  together— Clever  even  heard  Sir 
Mulberr}'s  name— and  yet  hadnt  she  said  to  herself 
from  the  very  first,  that  she  saw  how  the  case  stood? 
and  what  a  triumph  it  was,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  If  these  flattering  attentions  to  herself  were 
not  sufficient  proof.  Sir  Mulberry's  confidential  friend  had 
suffered  the  secret  to  escape  him  in  so  many  words.  "  I 
am  quite  in  love  with  that  dear  Mr.  Pluck,  I  declare  1 
am,**  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

There  was  one  great  source  of  uneasiness  in  the  midst 
of  this  good  fortune,  and  that  was  the  having  nobody  by 
to  whom  she  could  confide  it.  Once  or  twice  she  almost 
resolved  to  walk  straight  to  Miss  La  Creevy's,  and  tell 
it  all  to  her.  "  But  I  don't  know,"  thought  Mrs.  Nickleby ; 
"she  is  a  very  worthy  person,  but  I  am  afraid  too  much 
beneath  Sir  Mulberry's  station  for  us  to  make  a  companion 
of.  Poor  thing  !  *'  Acting  upon  this  grave  consideration, 
she  rejected  the  idea  of  taking  the  little  portrait-painter 
into  her  confidence,  and  contented  herself  with  holding 
out  sundry  vague  and  mysterious  hopes  of  preferment  to 
the  servant-girl,  who  received  these  obscure  hints  of 
dawning  greatness  with  much  veneration  and  respect. 

Punctual  to  its  time  came  the  promised  vehicle,  which 
was  no  hackney-coach,  but  a  private  chariot,  having 
behind  it  a  footman,  whose  legs,  although  somewhat 
large  for  his  body,  might,  as  mere  abstract  legs,  have  set 
themselves  up  for  models  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was 
quite  exhilarating  to  hear  the  clash  and  bustle  with  which 
he  banged  the  door  and  jumped  up  behind  after  Mrs. 
Nickleby  was  in;  and  as  that  good  lady  was  perfect  I  v 
unconscious  that  he  applied  the  gold-headed  end  of  his 
long  stick  to  his  nose,  and  so  telef^raphed  most  dis- 
respectfully to  tlie  coachman  over  her  head,  she  sat  in  a 
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ftate  of  much  stiffness  and  dignity,  not  a  little  proud  of 
her  position. 

At  the  theatre  entrance  there  was  more  banging^  and 
more  bustle,  and  there  were  also  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck 
waiting  to  escort  her  to  her  box  ;  and  so  polite  were  thev 
tliatMr.  Pyke  threatened,  with  many  oaths,  to  "smifligate^* 
a  very  old  man  with  a  lantern  who  accidentally  stumbled  in 
her  way — to  the  great  itrtjor  of  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  con- 
jecturing more  from  Mr.  Pyke's  eKcltement  than  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
that  smifligation  and  bloodshed  must  be  m  the  main  one 
and  the  same  thing,  was  alarmed  beyond  expression,  lest 
something  should  occur.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Pyke 
confined  himself  to  mere  verbal  smifligation,  and  they 
reached  their  box  with  no  more  serious  interruption  by  the 
way  than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  same  pugnacious 
gentleman  to  "smash"  the  assistant  box-keeper  for 
happening  to  mistake  the  number. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  had  scarcely  been  put  away  behind  *he 
curtain  of  the  box  in  an  arm-K:hair,  when  Sir  Mulberry  and 
Lord  Verisopht  arrived,  arrayed  from  the  crowns  of  their 
beads  to  the  tips  of  their  gloves,  and  from  the  tips  of  tiieir 
gloves  to  the  toes  of  their  boots,  in  the  most  elegant  and 
costly  manner.  Sir  Mulberry  was  a  little  hoarser  than  on 
the  previous  day,  and  Lord  Verisopht  looked  rather  sleepy 
and  queer  ;  from  which  tokens,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  both  being  to  a  trifling  extent  unsteady  upon 
their  legs,  Mrs.  Nickleby  justly  concluded  that  they  had 
taken  dinner. 

"  We  have  been — we  have  been — toasting  your  lovely 
daughter,  Mrs.  Nickleby,"  whispered  Sir  Mulberry,  sitting 
down  behind  her. 

"  Oh,  oh  I "  thought  that  knowing  lady ;  "  wine  in  ;  truth 
out.     You  are  very  kind,  Sir  Mulberry. 

*'  No,  no,  upon  my  soul  I  '*  replied  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk. 
"  It's  you  that's  kind,  upon  my  soul  it  is.  It  whs  so  kind 
of  you  to  come  to-night" 

•'So  very  kind  of  you  to  invite  me,  you  mean,  Sir 
Mulberry,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  tossing  her  head,  and 
looking  prodigiously  sly. 

'•  1  am  so  anxious  to  know  you,  so  anxious  to  cultivate 
your  good  opinion,  so  desirous  that  there  should  be  a 
delicious  kind  of  harmomous  fmmWy  understanding  between 
u»,"  said    Sir   Mulberry,    "that    you   muatn't   think   I'm 
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Vm  infernal  telfith ;  I  am^ 


ditinltirasted  in  what  I  do. 

upon  my  soul  I  am." 

^"  J  *«"•««  you  can't  be  selfish,  Sir  Mulberry  I"  replied 

Mrs.  Nickleby.     "You  have  much  too  open  and  generous 

a  countenance  for  that." 

••What  an  extraordinary  observer  you  are!"  said  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,  I  don't  see  very  fer  into  things,  Sir 
Mulberry,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
left  the  baronet  to  infer  that  she  saw  very  far  indeed. 

" '  ■"\.<1"''«  ^fr****  of  you,"  said  the  baronet.  "Upon 
my  soul,"  repeated  Sir  Mulberry,  looking  round  to  his 
companions,  "  I  am  afraid  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.  She  is  so 
immensely  sharp." 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck  shook  their  heads  mysteriously 
and  observed  together  that  they  had  found  that  out  loii 
ago ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Nickleby  tittered,  and  Sir  Mulbenr 
laughed,  and  Pyke  and  Pluck  roared. 

"But  Where's  my  brother-in-law,  Sir  Mulberry?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "I  shouldn't  be  here  without 
him.     I  hope  he's  coming." 

"  Pyke,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  taking  out  his  toothpick  and 
lolhng  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  he  were  too  lazy  to  invent 
a  repfv  to  this  question.     "  Where's  Ralph  Nickleby  ?  " 

"Pluck,"  said  Pyke,  imitating  the  baronet's  action,  and 
turning  the  lie  over  to  his  friend,  "  where's  Ralph  Nickleby  ?  " 

Mr.  Pluck  was  about  to  return  some  evasive  reply,  when 
the  bustle  caused  by  a  party  entering  the  next  box  seemed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  four  gentlemen,  who  exchangeH 
glances  af  much  meaning.  The  new  party  beginning  to 
converse  together,  Sir  Mulberry  suddenly  assumed  the 
character  of  a  most  attentive  listener,  and  implored  his 
friends  not  to  breathe — not  to  breathe. 

"Why  not?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "What  is  the 
matter?" 

"Hush!"  rejplied  Sir  Mulberry,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
arm.  "  Lord  Frederick,  do  you  recognise  the  tones  of  that 
voic-i?" 

"  Deyvle  take  me  if  1  didn't  think  it  was  the  voice  of 
Miss  Nickleby." 

"  Lor,  my  lord  ! "  cried  Miss  Nickleby's  mamma,  thrust- 
ing  her  head  round  the  curtain.  "  Why,  actually— Kate, 
my  dear  Kate." 

"  You  here,  mamma !    Is  it  possiUc  1 " 
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"  PoMible,  my  dwr  ?    Yet. " 

"Why,  who-who  on  Mith  it  that  you  have  with  you, 
mamma?**  Mid  Kate,  shrinking  back  at  she  caujrht  strht 
ofa  man  smiling  and  kissing:  hit  hand. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose,  my  dear  ?  '*  replied  Mrs.  NkUebv, 
bending  towards   Mrs.   Wititterly,   and  spenking  a  little 
louder  for  that  lady's  edification.      "There's  Mr.   Pvkc 
Mr.    Pluck,    Sir    Mulberry    Hawk,   and   Lord    Frederick 
Verisopht." 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  thought  Kate  hurriedly.  «'How 
comes  she  in  such  society  ?  " 

Now,  Kate  thought  thus  to  hurriedly,  and  the  surprise 
was  so  great,  and»  moreover,  brought  back  so  forcibly  the 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  at  Ritlph's  delectable  dinner, 
that  she  turned  extremely  pale  and  appeared  greatly  agitated, 
which  symptoms  being  observed  by  Mrs.  Niekleby,  were 
at  once  set  down  by  that  astute  lady  as  being  caused  and 
occasioned  by  violent  love.  But,  although  she  was  in  no 
small  degree  delighted  by  this  diso  very,  which  reflected 
so  much  credit  on  her  ciuickness  of  lerception,  it  di<l  not 
lessen  her  motherly  anxiety  in  Kate*s  behalf;  and  accorj- 
ingly,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  trepidation,  she  quitted  her  own 
box  to  hasten  into  that  of  Mrs.  Wititterly.  Mrs.  Witilterlv, 
keenly  alive  to  the  glory  of  having  a  lord  and  a  baronet  among 
lier  visiting  acquaintance,  lost  no  time  in  signing  to  Mr. 
Wititterly  to  open  the  door,  and  thus  it  was  that  in  less  than 
thirty  seconds  Mrs.  Nickleby's  party  had  made  an  irruption 
into  Mrs.  Wititterly's  box,  which  it  filled  to  the  very  door, 
there  being,  in  fact,  only  room  for  Messrs.  Fyke  and  Pluck 
to  get  in  their  heads  and  waistcoats. 

"My  dear  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Nicklebv,  kissing  her 
daughter  affectionately,  •'how  ill  you  looked  a  moment 
agol     You  quite  frightened  me,  1  declare  !  " 

"It  was  a  mere  fancy,  mamma— the— the— reflection  of  the 
lights,  perhaps,"  replied  Kate,  glancing  nervously  round, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  whisper  any  caution  or 
explanation. 

"  Don't  you  see  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  my  dear?" 

Kate  bowed  slightly,  and  biting  her  lip,  turned  her  head 
towards  the  stage. 

But  3ir  Mulberry  Hawk  was  not  to  be  so  msily  rqMlsed, 
for  he  advanced  with  extended  hand ;  and  Mrs.  Nk^lebv 
olTiciously  informing  Kate  of  this  rirnimifi,  she  was 
obliged  to  extend  he:  own.     Sir  Mulberry  detained  it  wb^« 
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he  murmured  a  profusion  o#  oompiinMntt,  which  Kate. 
rMnemberinf  what  had  pantd  bttwMn  them,  Hghtly  con- 
•idtred  as  m  many  afrgravatieiit  of  the  intuit  he  had  nlready 
put  upon  her.    Then  followed  the  reooffnition   of  Lord 

X*^"re?'  S?^J*^  i*!?  »reeHng  of  Mr.  Pylce,  and  then 
that  of  Mr.  Pluck,  and  finally,  to  complete  the  younr  lady*! 
mortification,  she  wae  compelled  at  Mre.  WItitlerly's 
request  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  introducing  the  odious 
persons,  whom  she  regarded  with  the  utmost  indignation 
and  abhorrence. 

••Mrs.  Wititterly  is  delighted,"  said  Mr.  WItitterlv, 
rubbing  ins  hands^*' delighted,  my  lord,  1  am  »« re,  with 
this  opportunity  of  contracting  an  acquaintance  which,  I 
trust,  my  lord,  we  shall  improve.  Julia,  my  dear,  )u 
must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  excited,  you  must 
not.  Indeed  you  must  not.  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  of  a  most 
excitable  nature.  Sir  Mulberry.  The  snuff  of  a  candle,  the 
wick  of  a  lamp,  the  bloom  on  a  peach,  the  down  on  a 
butterfly.  You  might  blow  her  away,  my  lord  ;  you  mieht 
blow  her  away." 

Sir  Mulberry  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  preat 
convenience  if  the  lady  could  be  blown  away.  He  said 
however,  that  the  delight  was  mutu.il,  and  Lord  Verisopht 
(idded  that  it  was  mutual,  whereupon  Messrs.  Pyke  and 
Pluck  were  heard  to  murmur  from  the  distance  that  it 
was  verv  mutual  indeed. 

••  I  take  an  interest,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with 
a  fiiint  smile,  "such  an  interest,  in  the  drama." 

••Ye  — es.  It's  very  interesting,"  replied  Lord 
Verisopht. 

••  I'm  always  ill  after  Shakespeare,"  said  Mrs.  WItitterlv. 
••  I  scarcely  exist  the  next  day  ;  I  find  the  reaction  so  very 
great  after  a  ti^gedy,  my  lord,  and  Shakespeare  is  such  a 
delicious  creature." 

Ye— es  I "  replied  Lord  Verisopht.     "  He  was  a  cla wer 


man.' 


*•  Do  you  know,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  after  a 
long  silence,  "I  find  I  take  so  much  more  interest  in  his 
plays  after  having  been  to  that  dear  little  dull  house  he 
was  born  in  I    Were  you  ever  there,  my  lord  ?  " 

•'  No,  nayver,"  replied  Verisopht. 

••Then  really  you  ought  to  go,  my  lord,"  returned  Mrs. 
VVititterly,  in  very  languid  and  drawlln^^'  accents.  "1 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  after  you've  seen  the  place  and 
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writltn  your  name  in  th«  littlt  book,  tomeliowor  other  you 
fMm  to  bt  intpirMi ;  it  kindles  up  quite  a  fire  within  one." 

"Ye-e^»*  replied  Lord  Veneopht,  "I  shell  certainly 
go  there.** 

••Julia,  my  life,'*  interpoeed  Mr.  WiUtlerlv,  "you  ere 
deceiving  his  lordt1iip--uninteottonally,  my  lord,  the  is 
deceiviof  vou.  It  is  your  poetical  temperament,  my  dear 
—  your  ethereal  eoul— your  fervid  imagination,  which 
throws  you  into  a  slow  of  genius  and  eioteaiont.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  place,  my  dear— nothing,  nothing.** 

"  I  think  then  must  be  somethinu  in  the  place.**  said 
Mn.  Nickleby,  who  iuid  been  lietenmg  in  silence;  "for, 
soon  after  I  was  married,  I  went  to  Stratford  with  poor 
dear  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  a  post-chaise  from  Birmingham- 
was  it  a  post-chaise,  though  I  **  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  con- 
sidering ;  "  yes,  it  must  have  been  a  post-diaise,  because 
I  recollect  remarking  at  the  time  that  the  driver  had  a 
jrreen  shade  over  his  left  eye— in  a  post-chaise  from 
Birmingham,  and  after  we  had  seen  Shakespeare*s  tomb 
and  birthplace,  we  went  back  to  the  inn  there,  where  we 
slept  that  night,  and  I  recollect  that  all  night  long  1 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  black  gentleman  at  full  length  in 
plaster-of- Paris,  with  a  lay-down  collar  tied  with  two 
tassels,  leaning  against  a  post  and  thinking ;  and  when 
I  woke  in  the  morning  and  described  him  to  Mr.  Nickleby, 
lie  said  it  was  Shakespeare  juat  as  he  had  been  when  he 
was  alive,  which  was  very  curious,  indeed.  Stratford- 
Stratford,**  continued  Mrs.  Nickleby,  considering.  *'  Yes, 
I  am  positive  about  that,  because  I  recollect  I  was  in  the 
family-way  with  mjf  son  NichoUs  at  the  time,  and  I  had 
been  very  much  frightened  by  an  Italian  image  boy  that 
verv  morninsr.  In  &ct,  it  was  quite  a  mercy,  ina*am,** 
added  Mrs«  Nickleby,  in  a  whisper,  to  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
"that  my  son  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a  Shakespeare,  and 
what  a  dreadful  thing  that  would  have  been  1  '* 

When  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  brought  this  interesting  anec- 
dote to  a  close,  Pyke  and  Pluck,  ever  zealous  in  their 
patron's  cause,  proposed  the  adjournment  of  a  detachment 
of  the  party  into  the  next  box  ;  and  with  so  much  skill 
were  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  that  Kate,  despite  all  she 
could  say  or  do  to  the  contrary,  had  no  aliernative  but  tn 
suffer  herself  to  be  led  away  by  Sir  Mulbernr  Hawk.  Her 
mother  and  Mr.  Pluck  accompanied  them,  but  the  worthy 
U  .y,  pluming  herself  upon  her  discretion,  took  particula'i 
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<»re  not  so  much  as  to  look  at  her  daug^hter  dunnr 
the  whole  evening,  and  to  seem  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
jokes  and  conversation  of  Mr.  Pluck,  who,  having  been 
appointed  sentry  over  Mrs.  Nickleby  for  that  especial 
purpose,  neglected,  on  his  side,  no  possible  opportunity 
of  engrossing  her  attention. 

Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  remained  in  the  next  box  to  be 
tahked  to  by  Mrs.  Wititterly,  and  Mr.  Pyke  was  in  attend- 
ance to  throw  in  a  word  or  two  when  necessary.  As  to 
Mr.  Wititterly,  he  was  sufficiently  busy  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  informing  such  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  as 
happened  to  be  there,  that  those  two  gentlemen  upstairs, 
whom  they  had  seen  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  W.,  were 
the  distinguished  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  and  his  most 
intimate  friend,  the  gay  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  — a  coin- 
munication  which  inflamed  several  respectable  house- 
keepers with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  rage,  and  reduced 
sixteen  unmarried  daughters  to  the  very  brink  of  despair. 

The  evening  came  to  an  end  at  last,  but  Kate  had  yet 
to  be  handed  downstairs  by  the  detested  Sir  Mulberry; 
and  so  skilfully  were  the  manoeuvres  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and 
Pluck  conducted,  that  she  and  the  baronet  were  the  last  of 
the  party,  and  were  even— without  an  appearance  of  eflFort 
or  design— left  at  some  little  distance  behind. 

•*  Don't  hurry,  don't  hurry,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  as  Kate 
hastened  on,  and  attempted  to  release  her  arm. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  still  pressed  forward. 

"Nay,  then "  coolly  observed  Sir  Mulberry,  stonpine 

her  outright.  ' 

"You  had  best  not  seek  to  detain  me,  sir!"  said  Kate 
angrily. 

"And  why  not?"  retorted  Sir  Mulberry.  "My  dear 
creature,  now  why  do  you  keep  up  this  show  of  dis- 
pleasure ?  " 

"5Aoa//"  repealed  Kate  indignantly.  "How  dare  you 
presume  to  speak  to  me,  sir— to  address  me — to  come  into 
my  presence  ?  " 

"You  look  prettier  in  a  passion.  Miss  Nickleby,"  said 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  stooping  down,  the  better  to  see 
her  face. 

"I  hold  you  in  the  bitterest  detestation  and  contempt, 
sir,  '  said    Kate.     "  If  you  find  any  attraction  in  looks  of 

disgrust  and  aversion,  you Let  me  rejoin  my  friends, 

.sir,  instantly.     Whatever  considerations  may  have  withheld 
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me  thus  far,  I  will  disregard  them  all,  and  take  a  course 
that  even  you  might  feel,  if  you  do  not  immediately  suffer 
me  to  proceed." 

Sir  Mulberry  smiled,  and  still  looking  in  her  face,  and 
retaining  her  arm,  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  If  no  regard  for  my  sex  or  helpless  situation  will 
induce  you  to  desist  from  this  coarse  and  unmanly  perse» 
cution,  said  Kaie,  scarcely  knowing,  in  the  tumult  of 
her  passions,  what  she  said — "  I  nave  a  brother  who 
will  resent  it  dearly  one  day." 

"Upon  my  soul  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Mulberry,  as  though 
quietly  communing  with  himself,  passing  his  arm  round 
her  waist  as  he  spoke,  "she  looks  more  beautiful,  and  I 
like  her  better  in  this  mood  than  when  her  eyes  at.  cast 
down,  and  she  is  in  perfect  repose." 

How  Kate  reached  the  lobby,  where  her  friends  were 
waiting,  she  never  knew,  but  she  hurried  across  it  without 
at  all  regarding  them,  and  disengaged  herself  suddenly 
from  her  companion,  sprang  into  the  coach,  and  throwing 
herself  into  its  darkest  corner,  burst  into  tears. 

Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  knowing  their  cue,  at  once 
threw  the  party  into  great  commotion  by  shouting  for  the 
carriages,  and  getting  up  a  violent  quarrel  with  sundry 
inoffensive  bystanders;  in  the  midst  of  which  tumult  they 
put  the  affrighted  Mrs.  Nickteby  in  her  chariot,  and  having 
got  her  safely  off,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Mrs.  V/itiiterly, 
whose  attention  also  they  had  now  effectually  distracted 
from  the  young  lady,  by  throwing  her  into  a  state  of  the 
utmost  bewilderment  and  consternation.  At  length,  the 
conveyance  in  which  she  had  come  rolled  off  too,  with  its 
load,  and  the  four  worthies  being  left  alone  under  the 
Dortico,  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  together. 

"There," said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  noble  friend. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  last  night  that  if  we  could  find  where 
they  were  going  by  bribing  a  servant  through  my  fellow, 
and  then  establish  ourselves  close  by  with  the  mother, 
these  people's  honour  would  be  ourovvn?  Why,  here  it  is, 
done  in  four-and-twenty  hours." 

"  Ye-es,"  replied  the  dupe.  "  But  I  have  been  tied  to  the 
old  woman  all  ni-ight." 

"  Hear  him,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  to  his  two 
friends.  "  Hear  this  discontented  gr-wnbler.  Isn't  it 
enough  to  make  a  man  swear  never  to  help  him  in  his 
plots  and  schemes  again  ?     Isn't  it  an  infernal  shamu  ?" 
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Pyke  asked  Pluck  whether  it  was  not  an  infernal  shame, 
and  Pluck  asked  Pyke ;  but  neither  answered. 
It  so?"'  *'  ''**  truth?"  demanded  Verisopht.     "Wasn't 

••  Wasn't  it  so  ?  "repeated  Sir  Mulberry.  "  How  would 
yiou  have  had  it?  How  could  we  have  got  a  gf'neral  invita- 
non  at  first  sight— come  when  you  like,  go  when  you  like 
stop  as  long  as  you  like,  do  what  you  like-if  you,  the  lord' 
had  not  made  yourself  agreeable  to  the  foolish  mistress  ol 
the  house  ?  Do  /  care  for  this  girl,  except  as  your  friend ' 
rtavent  I  been  sounding  your  praises  in  her  ears,  and 
bearmg  her  pretty  sulks  and  peevishness  all  night  for  vou  > 
What  sort  of  stuff  do  you  think  I'm  made  of?  Would  I 
do  this  for  every  man— don't  I  deserve  even  gratitude  in 
return  ?  " 

I  *^^?",*''*  *  ??yvlish  good  fellow,"  said  the  poor  younji 
lord,  taking  his  friend's  arm.  "  Upon  my  life.  you'r< 
a  deyvhsh  good  fellow,  Hawk."  .r"r 

"And    I    have  done  right,    have    I'"    demanded    Sir 
Mulberry. 

"Quite  ri-ight." 

"^."4.1*^*  *  P®®""'  *^"y'  good-natured  friendly  dog  as  I 
am,  eh  ? "  ^      & 

llXfl*.*'  ye-«8~"ke  a  friend,"  replied  the  other. 
Well,   then,»»  replied    Sir    Mulberry,    ♦•  I'm    satisfied. 
And  now  let  s  go  and  have  our  revenge  on  th<j  German 
baron    and    the    Frenchman,    who    cleaned    you    out    so 
handsomely  last  night." 

AVith  these  words,  the  friendly  creature  took  his  com- 
pamon  s  arm,  and  led  him  away,  turning  half  round  as  he 
did  so,  and  bestowing  a  wink  and  a  contemptuous  smile  on 
Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who,  cramming  their  handker- 
chiefs  into  their  mouths  to  denote  their  silent  enjoyment  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  followed  their  patron  and  his  victim 
at  a  little  distance. 
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CHAPTER  XXVUI. 

MISS  NICKLEBY,  RhiVDERBO  DESPERATE  BY  THR  PERSSCUTION 
OF  SIR  MULBERRY  HAWK,  AND  THB  COMPLICATED 
DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISTRESSES  WHICH  SURROUND  HER, 
APPEALS,  AS  A  LAST  RESOURCE,  TO  HKR  UNCLE  FOR 
PROTECTION. 

The  ensuing  morning  brou^^ht  reflection  with  it,  as 
morning  usually  does ;  but  widely  different  was  the  train  of 
thought  it  awakened  in  the  different  persons  who  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  brought  together  on  the  preceding  evening, 
by  the  active  agency  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

The  reflections  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk— if  such  n  term 
can  be  applied  to  the  thoughts  of  the  systematic  and 
calculating  man  of  dissipation,  whose  joys,  regrets,  pains, 
and  pleasures,  are  all  of  self,  and  who  would  seem  to  retain 
nothing  of  the  intellectual  faculty  but  the  power  to  debase 
himself,  and  to  degrade  the  very  nature  whose  outward 
semblance  he  wears— the  reflections  of  Sir  Mulbt-rry  Hawk 
turned  upon  Kate  Nickleby,  and  were,  in  brief,  that  she 
was  unooubtedly  handsome;  that  her  coyness  masi  be 
easily  con  ;uer3b]e  by  a  man  of  his  address  and  experience, 
and  that  il  e  pursuit  was  one  which  could  not  fail  to 
redound  to  his  credit,  and  greatly  to  enhance  his  reputation 
with  the  world.  And  lest  this  last  consideration ~no  mean 
or  secondary  one  with  Sir  Mulberry  —  should  sound 
strangely  in  the  ears  of  some,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
most  men  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and  that  in  that 
limited  circle  alone  are  they  ambitioubi  for  distinction 
and  applause.  Sir  Mulberry's  world  was  peopled  with 
profligates,  and  he  acted  accordingly. 

Thus,  cases  of  injustice,  and  oppression,  and  tyranny, 
and  the  most  extravagant  bigotnr,  are  in  constant 
occurrence  among  us  every  day.  It  is  the  custcm  to 
trumpet  ^—th  much  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  chief 
actors  t!  .in  setting  at  defiance  so  completely  t  l>c  opinion 
of  the  world  ;  but  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  ;  it  is  precisely 
because  they  do  consult  the  opinion  of  their  own  little  world 
that  such  things  take  place  at  all,  and  strike  the  greet 
world  dumb  with  amazement. 

The  reflections  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  were  of  the  proudest  and 
most  complacent  kind  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  her  \er\ 
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1*^1^   •»*   '""'°i5  she  slraightwav  sat  down  and  indited 
a  long  letter  to  Kate,  in  which  tfie  expressed  her  entir! 

JiffisirV^'iL^^T'"^'*  f^^**^*  •''•»'•<*  made,  and 
comol«l .  » w  ^'^''y  'A'*"".  •^•?»»  "»«rting,  for  the  more 
complete  satisfac  ion  of  her  daughter's  feelings,  that  he  was 
precuely  the  individual  whom  she  (Mrs.  Nickleby)  woT^ 
iXSn^'-"  ^r  »'•^?o"-•":'aw,  if  she  had  had  the%ickk^J 
h1  *^i°?""*^  *^'**'"  u"  mankind.  The  good  lady  then,  with 
the  preliminary  observation  that  she  might  be  fairly 
supposed  not  to  have  lived  in  the  world  so  long  without 
oi^^rf  '  i^^^lf*  communicated  a  great  many  subtle 
precepts,  apolicable  to  the  state  of  courtship,  and  confirmed 
1.  their  xyisdom  by  her  own  personal  experience.  Above  all 
things,  she  commended  a  strict,  maidenly  reserve,  as  being 
not  only  a  audable  tlung  in  itself,  but  as  tending  materially 
to  strengthen    and  increase    a    lover's  ardou^     "And  1 

lir tl  *******  ^"'  ^'.^^'^'^^  "  ^^^  ^""'•^  <l«''gJ^ted  in  my 
!«•  J  V°,  *'**!f'^*,l"*  "'«^''*'  ""y  ^^^^'  that  your  good 
sense  had  already  told  you  this."    With  which  ientiment, 

WnnJllH**"^ '"."!'  °f^  *»»«,  pleasure  she  derived  from  the 
knowledge  that  her  daughter  inherited  so  large  an  instal- 
ment  of  her  own  excellent  sense  and  discretion  (to  nearly 
the  full  measure  of  which  she  might  hope,  with  care,  to 
succeed  in  time).  Mrs.  Nickleby  concluded  a  very  long  knd 
ratheriilegible  letter.  * 

Poor  Kate  was  well-nigh  distracted  on  the  receipt  of  four 
c  osely-wntten  and  closely-crossed  sides  of  congratulation 
on  the  very  subject  which  had  prevented  her  closing  her 
eyes  all  night,  and  kept  her  weeping  and  watching  in  her 
chamber;   still  worse  and  more  trying  was  the  necessity 
of  rendering  herself  agreeable  to  Mrs.   Wititterly,   who. 
being  m  low  spirits  after  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night, 
of  course  expected  her  companion  (else  wherefore  had  she 
?°*r?  "!?i}.  •?« ^^7  ?)  to  ^  in  the  best  spirits  possible.     As 
to  Mr.  Wititterly,  he  went  about  all  day  in  a  tremor  ol 
delight  at  having  shaken  hands  with  a  lord,  and  having 
actually  asked  !   m  to  come  and  see  him  in  his  own  house 
The  lord  himself,  not  being  troubled  to  any  inconvenient 
extent  with  the  power  of  thinking,  regaled  himself  with  the 
conversation  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Pluck,  who  sharpened 
their    wit    by    a    plentiful    indulgence    in    various   costly 
stimulants  at  his  expense. 

It  was  four  in  th?  afternoon— that  is,  the  vulgar  afternoon 
of  the  sun  and  the  clock— and  .Mrs.    Wititterly  reclined, 
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according  to  custom,  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  while  Kate 
read  aloud  a  new  novel  in  three  volumes,  entitled  "  Tlie  Lady 
Flabella,"  which  Alphonse  the  doubtful  had  procured  from 
the  library  that  very  morning.  And  it  was  a  production 
admirably  suited  to  a  lady  labouring  under  Mrs.  Wititterly's 
complaint,  seeing  there  was  not  a  lire  in  it,  from  b^in- 
nlng  to  end,  which  could,  by  the  most  remote  con- 
tingency, awaken  the  smallest  excitement  in  any  person 
breathing. 

Kate  read  on. 

•' '  Cherizette,'  said  the  Lady  Plabolla,  inserting  her 
mouse-like  feet  in  the  blue  satin  slipper".,  which  had  un- 
wittingly occasioned  the  half-playful,  half-angry  altercation 
between  herself  and  the  youthful  Colonel  Befillaire,  in  the 
Duke  of  Mincefenille's  salon  de  danse  on  the  previous  night. 
^Chirizettet  ma  chire,  donnes-moi  de  Veau- de-Cologne »  s*il 
wus platt,  mon  enfant* 

'''Merc  -thank  you,'  said  the  Lady  Flabella,  as  the 
lively  br  devoted  Cherizette  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
the  fragrant  compound  the  Lady  Flabella's  tnouchoir  of 
finest  cambric,  edged  with  richest  lace,  and  emblazoned  at 
the  four  corners  with  the  Flabella  crest,  and  gorgeous 
heraldic  bearings  of  that  noble  family ;  •  mercte^thAt 
will  do.' 

"  '  At  this  instant,  while  the  Lady  Flabella  yet  inhaled 
that  delicious  fragrance  by  holding  the  mouchoir  to  her 
exquisite,  but  thoughtfully-chiselled  nose,  the  door  of  the 
boudoir  (artfully  concealed  by  rich  hangings  of  silken 
damask,  the  hue  of  Italy's  firmament)  was  thrown  open, 
and  with  noiseless  tread  two  valets-de-chambre,  clad  in 
sumptuous  liveries  of  peach-blossom  and  gold,  advanced  into 
the  room,  followed  by  a  page  in  has  de  soie — silk  stockings — 
who,  while  they  remained  at  some  distance  making  the  most 
graceful  obeisances,  advanced  to  the  feet  of  his  lovely 
mistress,  and  dropping  on  one  knee  presented,  on  a  golden 
salver  gorgeously  chased,  a  scented  billet. 

"  *  The  Lady  Flabella,  with  an  agitation  she  could  not 
repress,  hastily  tore  off  the  envelope  and  broke  the  scented 
seal.  It  was  from  Befillaire — the  young,  the  slin;.  the  low- 
voiced— A^r  own  Befillaire.' " 

"Oh,  charming  1 "  interrupted  Kate's  patroness,  who  was 
sometimes  literary ;  "  poetic,  really.  Read  that  description 
again,  Miss  Nickleby." 

Kate  cotnpUed. 
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"Sweet,  indeed  I '*  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  sigh. 
"  So  voluptuous,  is  it  not— so  soft  ?  ** 

"Yes,  J  think  it  is,"  replied  Kate  gently ;  ••  very  soft." 

"Close  the  book,  Miss  Nickleby,^saicl  Mrs.  Wititterly. 
"I  can  hearnothing  more  to-day;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
disturb  the  impression  of  that  sweet  description.  Close 
the  book.** 

Kate  complied,  not  unwillingly ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  Mrs 
Wititterly  raising  her  glass  with  a  languid  hand,  remarked 
that  she  looked  pale. 

"  It  was  the  fright  of  that— that  noise  and  confusion  last 
night,**  said  Kate. 

"How  very  odd  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a 
look  of  surprise.  And  certainly,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  it  VMS  very  odd  that  anything  should  have  disturbed  a 
companion.  A  steam-engine,  or  other  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism  out  of  order,  would  have  been  nothing  to  it. 

•*  How  did  you  come  to  know  Lord  Frederick  and  those 
other  delightful  creatures,  child  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
still  eyeing  Kate  through  her  glass. 

"  I  met  them  at  my  uncle's,"  said  Kate,  vexed  to  feel 
that  she  was  colouring  deeply,  but  unable  to  /ceep  down  the 
blood  which  rushed  to  her  face  whenever  ihe  thought  of 
that  man. 

"  Have  you  known  them  long  ?  ** 

"  No,"  rejoined  Kate ;  "  not  long.** 

"  I  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  that  respect- 
able  person,  your  mother,  gave  us  of  being  known  to  them," 
said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  in  a  lofty  manner.  "Some  friends 
of  ours  were  on  the  very  point  of  introducing  us,  which 
makes  it  quite  remarkable.*' 

This  was  said  lesl  Miss  Nickleby  should  grow  conceited 
on  the  honour  and  dignity  of  having  known  four  great 
people  (for  Pyke  and  Pluck  were  included  among  the 
delightful  creatures),  whom  Mrs.  Wititterly  did  not  know. 
But  as  the  circumstances  had  made  no  impression  one  vay 
or  other  upon  Kate's  mind,  the  force  of  the  observation  was 
quite  lost  upon  her. 

"They  asked  permission  to  call,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly. 
"  I  gave  it  them,  of  course.** 

"  Do  you  expect  them  to-day  ?  "  Kate  ventured  to  inquire. 

Mrs.    Wititterly's   answer   was    lost   in   the   noise  of  a 

tremendous  rapping  at  the  street  door,  and,  before  it  had 

ceased  to  vibrate,  thera  drove  up  a  handsome  cabriolet, 
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out  of  which  leaped  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and 
Lord  Verisopht. 

"They  are  here  now,"  said  Kate,  risinjf  and  hurrying: 
away. 

♦'  Miss  Nickleby  ! "  cried  Mrs.  VVititteriy,  perfectly  afi^hast 
at  a  companion's  attempting  to  quit  ihft  room  without  her 
permission  first  had  and  obtained.  '«  Pray  don't  think  of 
going." 

"  You  are  ver>'  ^ood  I "  replied  Kate  ;  "  but " 

"For  goodness  sake,  don't  agitate  me  by  making  me 
speak  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  VVititteriy,  with  great  sharpness. 
"  Dear  me,  Miss  Nickleby,  1  beg " 

It  was  in  vain  for  Kate  to  protest  that  she  was  unwell, 
for  the  footsteps  of  the  knockers,  whoever  they  were,  were 
already  on  the  stairs.  She  resumed  her  seat,  and  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  the  doubtful  page  darted  into  the 
room  and  announced— Mr.  Pyke,  and  Mr.  Pluck,  and  Lord 
Verisopht,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  all  at  one  burst. 

"The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Pluck,  saluting  both  ladies  with  the  utmost  cordiality— 
"the  most  extraordinary  thing.  As  Lord  Frederick  and 
Sir  Mulberry  drove  up  to  the  door,  Pyke  and  I  had  that 
instant  knocked." 

"That  instant  knocked,"  said  Pyke. 

"No  matter  how  you  came,  so  that  you  are  her(>,"8aid 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  who,  by  dint  of  lying  on  the  same  sofa  for 
liree  years  and  a  half,  had  got  up  quite  a  little  pantomime 
)f  graceful  attitudes,  and  now  threw  herself  into  the  most 
striking  of  ''««^  whole  series,  to  astonish  the  visitors. 
"I  am  delif  '       '    »  am  sure." 

"And  ho  ss  Nickleby?"  said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 

accosting  I  a  low  voice — not  so  low,  however,  but 

iliat  it  reachov.  uie  ears  of  Mrs,  Wititterly. 

"Why,  she  complains  of  suffering  from  the  fright  of  last 
night,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for 
my  nerves  are  njuite  torn  to  pieces." 

"And  yet  you  look,"  observed  Sir  Mulberry,  turning 
round— **  and  yet  you  look " 

"Beyond  everything,"  said  Mr.  Pyke,  coining  to  his 
patron's  assistance.     Of  course  Mr.  Pluck  said  the  same. 

"  I  am  afraid  Sir  Mulberry  is  a  flatterer,  my  lord,"  said 
Mrs.  Wititterly,  turning  to  that  young  gentleman,  who 
Had  been  sucking  the  head  of  his  cane  in  silence,  and 
staring  at  Kate. 
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'  Oh,  deyvlish  1 "  replied  Verisopht.  Having  given 
utterance  to  which  remarkable  sentiment,  he  occupied 
himself  as  before. 

"Neither  does  Miss  Nickleby  look  the  worse,"  said  Sir 
Mulberry,  bending  his  bold  |?aze  upon  her.  "She  was 
always  handsome,  but,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  you  seem  to 
have  imparted  some  of  your  own  fi^ood  looks  to  her  besides." 

To  judge  from  the  glow  which  suflTused  the  poor  jriri's 
countenance  after  this  speech,  Mrs.  Wititterly  might,  \  .th 
some  show  of  reason,  have  been  supposed  to  have  imparted 
to  it  some  of  that  artificial  bloom  which  decorated  her  own. 
Mrs.  Wititterly  admitted,  though  not  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world,  that  Kate  did  look  pretty.  She  began  to 
think,  too,  that  Sir  Mulberry  was  not  auite  so  agreeable 
a  creature  as  she  had  at  tirst  supposed  him  ;  for,  although 
a  skilful  flatterer  is  a  most  delightful  companion  if  you 
can  keep  him  all  to  yourself,  his  taste  becomes  very  doubtful 
when  he  takes  to  complimenting  other  people. 

"Pyke,"  said  the  watchful  Mr.  Pluck,  observing  the 
effect  which  the  praise  of  '.  liss  Nickleby  had  produced. 

"  Well,  Pluck,"  said  Pyke. 

"  Is  there  anybody,"  demanded  Mr.  Pluck  mysteriouslv- 
"  anybody  you  know  that  Mrs.  Wititterly's  profile  reminds 
you  of?**^ 

"Reminds  me  of?"  answered  Pyke.  "Of  course 
there  is." 

"Who  do  you  mean?"  said  Pluck,  in  the  same  mysteri- 
ous manner.     "  The  D.  of  B.  ?  " 

"TheC.  of  B.,"  replied  Pyke,  with  the  faintest  trace  of 
a  grin  lingering  in  his  countenance.  "The  beautiful  sister 
is  the  countess  ;  not  the  duchess." 

"True,"  said  Pluck,  "  the  C.  of  B.  The  resemblance  is 
wonderful ! " 

"Perfectly  startling,"  said  Mr.  Pvke. 

Here  was  a  state  of  things  I  Mrs.'  Wititterly  was  declared. 
upon  the  testimony  of  two  veracious  and  competent  witnesses, 
to  be  the  very  picture  of  a  countess  !  This  was  one  of  the 
consequences  of  getting  into  good  society.  Why,  she 
might  have  moved  among  grovelling  people  for  twenty 
years,  and  never  heard  of  it.  How  could  she,  indeed  ? 
What  did  they  know  about  countesses  ? 

The  two  gentlemen  having,  by  the  greediness  with  which 
this  little  bait  was  swallowed,  tested  the  extent  of  Mrs. 
Wititterly's  appetite  for  adulation,  proceeded  to  admiiiialer 
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tfwt  commodity  in  very  larijre  dosci,  tliui  affbrdinir  to  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk  an  opportunity  of  pestering  MiM  Niclcieby 
with  queftions  and  remarks  to  which  she  was  absolutely 
obliged  to  make  some  reply.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Veriaopht 
enjoyed,  unmolested,  the  full  flavour  of  the  gold  knob  at 
the  top  of  his  cane,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  end  of 
the  interview  if  Mr.  Wititterly  had  not  come  home,  and 
caused  the  conversation  to  turn  to  his  favourite  topic. 

"My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly,  "I  am  delighted— 
honoured— proud.  Be  seated  a  j^sin,  my  lord,  pray.  I  am 
proud,  indeed — most  proud." 

It  was  to  the  secret  annoyance  of  his  wife  tlmt  Mr. 
Wititterly  said  all  this,  for  although  she  was  bursting  with 
pride  and  arrogance,  she  would  have  had  the  illustrious 
guests  believe  that  their  visit  was  ouite  a  common 
occurrence,  and  that  they  had  lords  ana  baronets  to  see 
them  every  dav  in  the  week.  But  Mr.  Wititterly's  feelings 
were  beyond  the  power  of  suppression. 

'•  It  is  an  honour,  indeed  ! ''  said  Mr.  Wititterly.  "Julia, 
my  soul,  you  will  suffer  for  this  to-morrow." 

"  Suffer ! "  cried  Lord  Verisopht. 

"The  reaction,  my  lord,  the  reaction,"  said  Mr.  Wititterly. 
•'This  violent  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  over,  my 
lord,  what  ensues?  A  sinking,  a  depression,  a  lowness, 
a  lassitude,  a  debility.  My  lord,  if  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim 
was  to  see  that  delicate  ceature  at  this  moment,  he  would 
not  give  a— a  this  lor  her  life."  In  illustration  of  which 
remark  Mr.  Wititterly  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  box, 
and  jerked  it  lightly  int'-  ♦he  air  as  an  emblem  of  instability. 

"  Not  /Ao/,"  said  M  /ititterly,  looking  about  him  with 
a  serious  countenance.  "Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  would  not 
give  that  for  Mrs.  Wititterly's  existence." 

Mr.  Wititterly  told  this  with  a  kind  of  sober  exultation, 
as  if  it  were  no  trifling  distinction  for  a  man  to  have  a  wile 
in  such  a  desperate  state,  and  Mrs.  Wititterly  sighed  and 
looked  on,  as  if  she  felt  the  honour,  but  had  determined 
to  bear  it  as  meekly  as  might  be. 

"  Mrs.  Wititterly,"  said  her  husband,  "  is  Sir  Tumley 
Snuffim's  favourite  patient.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  ihe  first  person  who  took  the 
new  medicine  which  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  a  family 
at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.     1  beaeve  she  was.     If  I  am 


wronjT,  JuPi,  my  dear,  ^ou  will  correct  me." 
*•  I  believe  I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  in  a  faint 


voice. 
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As  there  appeared  to  be  »ome  doubt  In  Uie  mind  ot  hit 
patron  how  he  cou.J  best  join  in  thi»  conversation,  iIm 
indefatigable  Mr.  Pykn  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and, 
by  way  of  saying  something  to  the  point,  inquired—with 
reference  to  the  aforesaid  medicine— whether  it  was  nict. 

"  No,  sir,  it  wait  not.  It  had  not  even  that  recommends* 
tion,"  said  Mr.  W. 

•*  Mrs.  Wititterly  is  quite  a  martyr,"  obsei  /ed  Pyke,  with 
a  complimentary  bow. 

"  I  Mini  1  am,**  said  Mrs   Wititterly,  smiling. 

"  I  think  you  are,  my  dear  Julia,"  replied  her  husband,  in 
a  tone  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  not  vain,  but  still 
must  insist  upon  their  privileges.  "If  anybody,  my  lord," 
added  Mr.  wititterly.  wheeling  round  to  the  nobleman, 
**  will  produce  to  me  a  greater  martyr  than  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
all  I  can  sav  is,  that  1  shall  be  c^lad  to  see  that  martyr, 
whether  male  or  female — that*s  all,  my  lord." 

Pvke  and  Pluck  promptly  remarked  that  certainly  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  that;  and  the  call  having  been  by 
this  time  protracted  to  a  very  great  length,  they  obeyed 
Sir  Mulberry's  look,  and  rose  to  go.  This  brought  Sir 
Mulberry^  and  Lord  Verisopht  on  their  legs  also.  Many 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  expressions  anticipative  of 
the  pleasure  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  so  happv  an 
acquaintance,  were  exchanged,  and  the  visitors  departed, 
with  renewed  assurances  that  at  all  timea  and  seasons  the 
mansion  of  the  Wititterlya  would  be  honoured  by  receiving 
them  beneath  its  roof. 

That  they  came  at  all  times  and  seasons— that  they  dined 
there  one  day,  supped  the  next,  dined  again  on  the  next, 
and  were  constantly  to  and  fro  on  all — that  they  made 
parties  to  visit  public  places,  and  met  by  accident  at 
lounges — that  upon  all  these  occasions  Miss  Nickleby  was 
exposed  to  the  constant  and  unremitting  persecution  o\ 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  who  now  began  to  feel  his  character, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  his  tw  j  dependents,  involved  in 
the  successful  reduction  of  h-  ^ride — that  she  had  no 
intervals  of  peace  or  rest,  except  at  those  hours  when 
she  could  sit  m  her  solitary  room  and  weep  over  the  trials 
of  the  day — all  these  were  consequences  naturally  flowing 
from  the  weM-laid  plans  of  Sir  Mulberry,  and  their  abl« 
execution  by  the  auxiliaries,  Pyke  and  Pluck. 

.^nd  thus  for  a  fortnight  matters  went  on.  That  any 
but  the  weakest  and  silliest  of  people  could  have  seen  ii) 
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one  inter\  iew  that  Lord  Veritopht,  thou|fh  hn  wat  a  lord, 
and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  though  h«  was  a  baronet,  were 
not  pereont  accustomed  to  b*  the  best  possible  companions, 
and  were  certainly  not  calculated  by  habits,  manners, 
tastes,  or  conversation,  to  shine  with  any  gr  at  lustre  in 
the  society  of  ladies,  need  scarcely  be  remarked.  But 
with  Mrs.  Witltterly  the  two  titles  were  all.<iuftlcient ; 
coarseness  became  humour,  vulgarity  softened  itself  down 
into  the  most  charming  eccentricity;  insolence?  took  the 
guise  of  an  easy  absence  of  reserve,  attains.  !e  only  by 
thooe  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  mix  with  high  folks. 

If  the  mistress  put  such  a  construction  upon  the  be- 
haviour of  her  naw  friends,  what  could  the  companion 
urge  against  them  ?  If  they  accustomed  themselves  to 
very  little  restraint  before  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  how 
much  more  freedom  could  they  address  her  paid  dependent  I 
Nor  was  even  this  the  worst.  A«  the  odious  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  attached  himself  to  Kau-  with  less  and  less  of  dis- 
(f  uise,  Mrs.  Wititterly  began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  superior 
attractions  of  Miss  Nickleby.  If  this  feeling  had  led  to 
her  banishment  from  the  drawing-room  when  such 
company  was  there,  Kate  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
and  willing  that  it  should  have  existed,  but,  unfortunately 
for  her,  she  possessed  that  native  grace  and  true  gentility 
of  manner,  and  those  thousand  nameless  accomplishments 
which  give  to  female  society  its  greatest  charm ;  if  these 
be  valuable  anywhere,  they  were  especially  so  where  tMe 
lady  of  the  house  was  a  mere  animated  doil.  The  c  :  ■ 
sequence  was,  that  Kate  had  the  double  mortification  -^ 
being  an  indispensable  part  of  the  circle  when  Sir  Mulherrv 
and  his  friends  were  ther^,  and  of  being  exposed,  on  that 
very  account,  to  all  Mrs.  Wititterly's  'M-humc  r^  and 
caprices  when  they  were  gone.  She  berT.ie  utteny  and 
completelv  miserable. 

Mrs.  Wititterly  had  never  thrown  off  the  mask  with 
reg^ard  to  Sir  Mulberry,  but  when  she  was  more  than 
usually  out  of  temper,  attributed  the  circumstance,  as 
ladies  sometimes  do,  to  nervous  indisposition.  However,  £»s 
the  dreadful  idea  that  Lord  Verisopht  also  was  somewhat 
taken  with  Kate,  and  that  she,  Mrs.  Wititterly,  was  quite 
a  secondary  person,  dawned  upon  that  lady*s  mind  and 
8[radually  developed  itself,  she  became  possessed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  highly  propor  and  most  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, and  felt  it  her  duty,  as  a  married  lady  and  a  moral 
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member  of  society,  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  "the 
young  person  *'  without  delay. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Wititterly  broke  ground  next  morning, 
dunng  a  pause  in  the  novel-reading. 

••Miss  Nickleby,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  «'I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  very  gravely.  I  j;m  sorry  to  have  to  do  it, 
upon  my  word  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  leave  me  no 
alternative,  Miss  Nickleby."  Here  Mrs.  Wititterly  tossed 
her  head— not  passionately,  only  virtuous!  v— and  remarked, 
with  some  appearance  of  excitement,  that  she  feared  that 
palpitation  of  the  heart  was  coming  on  again. 

"Your  behaviour,  Miss  Nickleby,"  resumed  the  lady, 
•  IS  very  far  from  pleasing  me— very  far.  I  am  very 
anxious  indeed  that  you  should  do  well,  but  you  niav 
depend  upon  it.  Miss  Nickleby,  you  will  not,  if  you  eo 
on  as  you  do." 

•*  Ma'am  I "  exclaimed  Kate  proudly. 

XT.",P*1"*'  .^^i'l'®  "^^  ^y  speaking  in  that  way,  Miss 
Nickleby,  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  some  violence, 
"  or  you'll  compel  me  to  ring  the  bell." 

Kate  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 
■  "You  needn't  suppose,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wititterly, 
"that  your  looking  at  me  in  that  way,  Miss  Nickleby, 
will  prevent  my  saying  what  I  am  going  to  say,  which  I 
feel  to  be  a  religious  duty.  You  needn't  direct  your 
glances  towards  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  spite;  •'/am  not  Sir  Mulberry;  no,  nor  Lord 
Frederick  Verisopht,  Miss  Nickleby ;  nor  am  1  Mr.  PvUe, 
nor  Mr.  Pluck  either." 

Kate  looked  at  her  again,  but  less  steadily  than  before; 
and  resting  her  elbow  on  the  table,  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hand. 

•  If  such  things  had  been  done  when  /  was  a  young  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Wititterly  (this,  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
some  little  time  betore),  "I  don't  suppose  anybody  would 
have  believed  it." 

"  I  don't  think  they  would,"  murmured  Kate.  "  I  do 
not  think  an.\  body  would  believe,  without  actually  knowing 
It,  what  I  seem  doomed  to  undergo  I  " 

XT.",??"*'  ^^^  '**  '"^  °*^  ^^'"8^  doomed  to  undergo.  Miss 
Nickleby,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Wititterly,  witii  a 
shrillness  of  tone  quite  surprising  in  so  great  an  invalid. 
•'I  will  not  be  answered,  Miss  Nickleby.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  be  answered,  nor  will  I  permit  it  for  an 
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instant.     Do  you  hear?"  she  added,  watting  with  some 
apparent  inconsistency,^  an  answer. 

••  I  do  hear  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Kate,  "with  surprise— 
with  greater  surprise  than  I  can  express." 

"I  have  always  considered  you  a  particularly  well- 
behaved  young  person  for  your  station  m  life,"  said  Mrs. 
WItitterly;  "and  as  you  are  a  person  of  healthy  appear- 
ance, and  neat  in  your  dress,  and  so  forth,  I  ha're  taken  an 
interest  in  you,  as  I  do  still,  considering  that  I  owe  a  sort 
of  duty  to  that  respectable  old  female,  your  mother.  For 
these  reasons,  Miss  Nickleby,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all, 
and  begging  you  to  mind  what  I  say,  that  I  must  insist 
upon  your  immediately  altering  your  very  forward 
behaviour  to  the  gentlemen  who  visit  at  this  house.  It 
really  is  not  becoming,"  said  Mrs.  WItitterly,  closing  her 
chaste  eyes  as  she  spoke;  "it  is  improper  —  quite 
improper." 

"  On  1 "  cried  Kate,  looking  upwards  and  clasping  her 
hands,  "is  not  this,  is  not  this  too  cruel,  too  hard  to  bear! 
Is  it  not  enough  that  I  should  have  suffered  as  I  have, 
night  and  day ;  that  I  should  almost  have  sunk  in  my  own 
estimation  from  very  shame  of  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  such  people ;  but  must  I  also  be  exposed  to 
this  unjust  and  most  unfounded  charge  I " 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect.  Miss  Nickleby," 
said  Mrs.  WItitterly,  "that  when  you  use  such  terms  as 
'unjust,'  and  'unfounded,*  you  charge  me,  in  effect,  with 
stating  that  which  is  untrue." 

"  I  do,"  said  Kate,  with  honest  indignation.  "  Whether 
you  make  this  accusation  of  yourself,  or  at  the  prompting 
of  others,  is  alike  to  me.  I  say  it  tir  vilely,  grossly,  wilfully 
untrue.  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Kate,  "  that  any  one  of  my 
own  sex  can  have  sat  by  and  not  have  seen  the  misery  these 
men  have  caused  me?  Is  it  possible  that  you,  ma'am,  can 
have  been  present  and  failed  to  mark  the  insulting  freedom 
that  their  every  look  bespoke  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
have  avoided  seeing  that  these  libertines,  in  their  utter 
disrespect  for  you,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  gentlemanly 
behaviour  and  almost  of  decency,  have  had  but  one  object 
in  introducing  themselves  here,  and  that  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs  upon  a  friendless,  helpless  girl,  who,  without 
this  humiliating  confession,  might  have  hoped  to  receive 
from  one  so  much  her  senior  something  like  womanly  aid 
and  sympathy  ?    I  do  not— I  cannot  believe  it  I " 
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If  poor  Kate  had  poMessed  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  world,  she  certainly  would  not  have  ventured,  even  in 
the  excitement  into  which  she  had  been  lashed,  upon  such 
an  injudicious  speech  as  this.  Its  effect  was  precisely  what 
a  niore  experienced  observer  would  have  foreseen.  Mrs. 
Wititterly  received  the  attack  upon  her  veracity  with 
exemplary  Calmness,  and  listened  with  the  most  heroic 
fortitude  to  Kate's  account  of  her  own  sufferings.  But 
allusion  being  made  to  her  being  held  in  disregard  by 
the  gentlemen,  she  evinced  Violent  emotion,  and  this  blow 
Was  no  sooner  followed  up  by  the  remark  concerning  her 
seniority,  thitn  she  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  uttering  dismal 
bcreams. 

"What  it  the  matter  I"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  bouncing 
into  the  room.  "  Heavens,  what  do  I  see  !  Julia  I  Julia ! 
look  up,  my  life,  look  up  !  ** 

But  Julia  looked  down  most  perseveringly,  and  screamed 
still  louder  I  so  Mr.  Wititterly  rang  the  bell,  and  danced  in 
a  frenzied  manner  round  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Wititterly 
lay;  uttering  perpetual  cries  for  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim,  and 
never  once  leaving  Off  to  ask  for  any  explanation  of  the 
scene  before  him. 

*•  Run  for  Sir  Tumley,"  cried  Mr.  Wititterly,  menacing 
the  page  with  both  fists.  "  I  knew  it.  Miss  Nickleby,"  he 
said,  looking  round  with  an  air  of  melancholy  triumph, 
"  that  society  has  been  too  much  for  her.  This  is  all  soul, 
you  know,  every  bit  of  it."  With  this  assurance  Mr. 
Wititterly  took  up  the  prostrate  form  of  Mrs.  Wititterly  and 
carried  her  bodily  off  to  bed. 

Kate  waited  until  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  had  paid  his  visit 
and  looked  in  with  a  report,  that,  through  the  special 
interposition  of  a  merciful  Providence  (thus  spake  Sir 
Tumley),  Mrs.  Wititterly  had  gone  to  sleep.  She  then 
hastily  attired  herself  for  walking,  and  leaving  word  that 
she  should  return  Within  a  couple  of  hours,  hurried  away 
towards  her  uncle's  house. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  with  Ralph  Nickleby<-K|uite  a 
lucky  day ;  and  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  little  back 
room  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  adding  up  in  his 
own  mind  all  the  sums  that  had  been,  or  would  be,  netted 
from  the  business  done  since  morning,  his  mouth  was 
drawn  into  a  hard,  sttm  smile ;  while  the  firmness  of  the 
lines  and  curves  that  made  it  up,  as  well  as  the  cunning 
glance  of  his  cold,  bright  eye,  seemed  to  tell,  that  if  any 
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resolution  or  cunning   would   increase   the   profits,   they 
would  not  fail  to  be  excited  for  the  purpose. 

"  Very  good  !  **  said  Ralph,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to 
some  proceeding  of  the  day ;  "  be  defies  the  usurer,  does 
he  ?  Well,  we  shall  see.  '  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*  is 
it?    We'll  tnr  that,  toa" 

He  stopped,  and  then  walked  on  again. 

"  He  is  content,**  said  Ralph,  relaxing  into  a  smile,  "  to 
set  bis  known  character  and  conduct  against  the  power  of 
money—dross  as  he  calls  it.  Why,  what  a  dull  block- 
liead  this  fellow  must  be  1  Dross  too— dross  I— Wiio's 
that?" 

"Me,"  said  Newman  Noggs,  looking  in.  •*  Your 
niece." 

"  What  of  her  ?  "  asked  Ralph  sharply. 

"She's  here." 

"Here!" 

Newman  jerked  his  head  towards  his  little  room,  to 
signify  that  she  was  waiting  there. 

"  What  does  she  want  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

•'  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Newman.  *'  Shall  I  ask  ?  "  he 
added  quickly. 

'•No,"  replied  Ralph.  "Show  her  in  — stay."  He 
hastily  put  away  a  padlocked  cash-box  that  was  on  the 
table,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  an  empty  purse. 
"  There,"  said  Ralph.     "  Now  she  may  come  in." 

Newman,  with  a  grim  smile  at  this  manoeuvre,  beckored 
the  young  lady  to  advance,  ai.d,  having  placed  a  chaii  for 
her,  retired ;  looking  stealthily  over  his  shoulder  at  Ralph 
as  he  limped  slowly  out 

"WelV'  said  Ralph,  roughly  enough,  but  still  with 
something  more  of  kindness  in  his  manner  than  he  would 
liave  exhibited  towards  anybody  else.  "Well,  my— dear. 
What  now?" 

Kate  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears ;  and 
Willi  an  effort  to  master  her  emotion  strove  to  speak,  but  in 
vain.  So  drooping  her  head  again,  she  remained  silent. 
Her  face  was  hidden  from  his  view,  but  Ralph  could  see 
that  she  was  weeping. 

"  I  can  guess  the  cause  of  this  I "  thought  Ralph,  after 
looking  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence.  "1  can— I  can 
guess  the  cause.  Well  I  Weill "  — thought  Ralph  — for 
the  moment  quite  disconcerted,  as  he  watched  the  anguish 
of  his  beautiful  niece.     "  Where  is  the  harm  ?  only  a  few 
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tears ;   and  it's  an  excellent  lesson  for  her — an  excellent 
lesson." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Ralph,  drawing  a  chair 
opposite,  and  sitting  down. 

He  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  firmness  with 
which  Kate  looked  up  and  answered  him. 
..."  ^®  matter  which  brings  me  to  you,  sir."  she  said, 
"  is  one  which  should  call  the  blood  up  into  your  cheeksi 
and  make  you  burn  to  hear,  as  it  does  me  to  tell.  I  have 
been  wronged  ;  my  feelings  have  been  outraged,  insulted, 
wounded  past  all  healing,  and  by  your  friends  " 

"  Friends  !  "  cried  Ralph  sternly.  "  /  have  no  friends 
girl." 

^^  "By  the  men  I  saw  here,  then,"  returned  Kate  quickly. 
"  If  they  were  no  friends  of  yours,  and  you  knew  what 
they  were — oh,  the  more  shame  on  you,  uncle,  for  bringing 
me  among  them.  To  have  subjected  me  to  what  I  was 
exposed  to  here,  through  any  misplaced  confidence  or 
imperfect  knowledge  of  your  guests,  would  have  required 
some  strong  excuse ;  but  if  you  did  it — as  I  now  believe 
you  did — knowing  them  well,  it  was  most  dastardly  and 
cruel." 

Ralph  drew  back  in  utter  amazement  at  this  plain 
speaking,  and  regarded  Kate  with  his  sternest  look.  But 
she  met  his  gaze  proudly  and  firmly,  and  although  her 
face  was  very  pale,  it  looked  more  noble  and  handsome, 
lighted  up  as  it  was,  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before. 

"  There  is  some  of  that  boy's  blood  in  you,  I  see."  said 
Ralph,  speaking  in  his  harshest  tones,  as  something  in 
the  flaslnng  eye  reminded  him  of  Nicholas  at  their  last 
meeting. 

"  I  hope  there  is  !  "  replied  Kate.  "  I  should  be  proud 
to  know  it.  I  am  young,  uncle,  and  all  the  difficulties  and 
miseries  of  my  situation  have  kept  it  down,  but  I  have 
been  roused  to-day  beyond  all  endurance,  and  come  what 
may,  /  will  not,  as  I  am  your  brother's  child,  bear  these 
insults  longer." 

]]  What  msults,  girl  ?  "  demanded  Ralph  sharplv. 

"  Remember  what  took  place  here,  and  ask  yourself," 
replied  Kate,  colouring  deeply.  "  Uncle,  you  must— 1  am 
sure  you  will — release  me  from  such  vile  and  degrading 
companionship  as  I  am  exposed  to  now.  I  do  not  mean," 
said  Kate,  hurrying  to  the  old  man  and  la3Hng  her  arm 
upon  his  shoulder-—"  I  do  not  meam  to  be  angry  and 
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violent— I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  seemed  so,  dear 
uncle— but  you  do  not  know  what  I  have  suAered,  you  do 
not  indeed.  You  cannot  tell  what  the  heart  of  a  young 
girl  is— I  have  no  right  to  expect  you  should  ;  but  when 
1  tell  you  I  am  wretched,  and  that  my  heart  is  breaking, 
I  am  sure  you  will  help  me.  I  am  sure— I  am  sure 
you  will !" 

Ralph  looked  at  her  for  an  instant ;  then  turned 
away  his  head,  and  beat  his  fool  nervously  upon  the 
ground. 

"  I  have  gone  on  day  after  day,"  said  Kate,  bending 
over  him,  and  timidly  placing  her  little  hand  in  his,  "in 
the  hope  that  this  persecution  would  cease;  1  have  gone 
on  day  after  dav,  compelled  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  when  I  was  most  unhappy.  I  have  had  no 
coun^jellor,  no  adviser,  no  one  to  protect  me.  Mamma 
supposes  that  these  are  honourable  men,  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  how  can  I — how  can  I  undeceive  her — 
when  she  is  so  happy  in  these  little  delusions,  which  are 
the  only  happiness  she  has?  The  lady  with  whom  you 
placed  me  is  not  the  person  to  whom  I  could  confide 
matters  of  so  much  delicacy,  and  I  have  come  at  last  to 
you,  the  only  friend  I  have  at  hand— almost  the  only 
friend  I  have  at  all— to  entreat  and  implore  vou  to 
assist  me." 

"  How  can  /  assist  you,  child  ?  "  said  Ralph,  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  his  old 
attitude. 

"You  have  influence  with  one  of  these  men,  I  inow,** 
rejoined  Kate  emphatically.  "Would  not  a  word  from 
you  induce  them  to  desist  from  this  unmanly  course  ?" 

"No,"  said  Ralph,  suddenly  turning ;  "at  least — that 
-I  can't  say  it,  if  it  would." 

•^'Can'tsay  itl" 

"No,"  said  Ralph,  coming  to  a  dead  stop,  and  clasping 
his  hands  more  tightly  behind  him.    "  I  can't  say  it." 

Kate  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and  looked  at  him,  as  if  in 
doubt  whether  she  had  heard  aright. 

"  We  are  connected  in  business,"  said  Ralph,  posing 
hunself  alternately  on  his  toes  and  heels,  and  looking 
cooUy  in  his  niece's  face—"  in  business,  and  I  can't  aflford 
to  offend  them.  What  is  it,  after  all  ?  We  have  all  our 
trials,  and  this  is  one  of  yours.  Some  girls  would  be 
proud  to  have  such  gallants  at  their  feet." 
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"Proud  I  "cried  Kate. 

"I  don*t  say,"  rejoined  Ralph,  raising  his  forefinger, 
"but  that  you  do  right  to  despise  them;  no,  you  show 
your  good  sense  in  ihat,  as  indeed  I  knew  from  the  first 
you  would.  Well.  In  all  other  respects  you  are  com- 
tortably  bestowed.  It*s  not  much  to  bear.  If  this  young 
lord  does  dog  your  footsteps,  and  whisper  his  drivelling 
inanities  in  your  ears,  what  of  it?  It's  a  dishonourable 
passion.  So  be  it ;  it  won't  last  long.  Some  other  novelty 
will  spring  up  one  day,  and  you  will  be  released.  In  the 
meantime——" 

**  In  the  meantime,"  interrupted  Kate,  with  becoming 
pride  and  indignation,  "I  am  to  be  the  scorn  of  my  own 
sex,  and  the  toy  of  the  other;  justly  condemned  by  all 
women  of  right  feeling,  and  despised  by  all  honest  and 
honourable  men ;  sunken  in  my  own  esteem,  and  degraded 
in  every  eye  that  looks  upon  me.  No,  not  if  I  work  my 
fingers  to  the  bone,  not  if  I  am  driven  to  the  roughest  and 
hardest  labour.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  will  not  disgrace 
your  recommendation.  I  will  remain  in  the  house  in  which 
it  placed  me,  until  I  am  entitled  to  leave  it  by  the  terms  of 
my  engagement — though,  mind,  I  see  these  men  no  more. 
When  I  quit  it,  I  will  hide  myself  from  them  and  you,  and, 
striving  to  support  my  mother  by  hard  service,  I  will  live 
at  least  in  peace,  and  trust  in  God  to  help  me." 

With  these  words,  she  waved  her  hand,  and  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  Ralph  Nickleby  motionless  as  a  statue. 

The  surprise  with  which  Kate,  as  she  closed  the  room 
door,  beheld,  close  beside  it,  Newman  Noggs  standing  bolt 
upright  in  a  little  niche  in  the  wall,  like  some  scarecrow  or 
Guy  Fawkes  laid  up  in  winter  quarters,  almost  occasioned 
her  to  call  aloud.  But  Newman  laying  his  finger  upon 
his  lips,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  refrain. 

"  Don't,"  said  Newmin,  gliding  out  of  his  recess,  and 
accompanying  her  across  the  hall.  "  Don't  cry,  don't  cry." 
Two  very  large  tears,  by  the  bye,  were  running  down 
Newman's  face  as  he  spoke. 

•'  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  poor  Noggs,  drawing  from  his 
pocket  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  old  duster,  and  wiping 
Kate's  eyes  with  it,  as  gently  as  if  she  were  an  iniant. 
'I You're  p^iving  way  now.  Yes,  yes,  very  good;  that's 
right,  I  like  that.  It  was  right  not  to  give  way  before 
him.  Yes,  yes  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Oh,  yes.  Poor  thinj  ! " 
With  these  di:>jolnted  exclamations,  Newman  wiped  his 
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own  eyet  with  the  afore-menttoned  du»tcr,  and  limpinir  to 
the  street  door,  opened  it  to  let  her  out. 

"  Don't  cry  anv  more,"  whispered  Newman.  ••  I  shall 
see  you  $oon.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  And  so  shall  somebody  else, 
too.    Yes,  yes.     Ho,  ho  I " 

"God  bless  you,"  answered  Kale,  hurrying  out.  "God 
bless  you." 

••Same  to  you,"  rejoined  Newman,  opening  the  door 
again  a  little  way  to  say  so.  ••  Ha,  ha.  ha  I  Ho, 
ho,  ho  I "  • 

And  Newman  Nogjfs  opened  the  door  once  again  to  nod 
cheerfully  and  laugh  — and  shut  it,  to  shake  his  head 
mour'. fully,  and  cry. 

Ralph  remained  in  the  same  attitude  till  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  closing  door,  when  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  after  a  few  turns  about  the  room—hasty  at  first,  but 
gradually  becoming  slower,  as  he  relapsed  into  himself- 
sat  down  before  his  desk. 

It  is  one  of  those  problems  of  human  nature  which  may 
be  noted  down  but  not  solved— although  Ralph  felt  no 
remorse  at  that  moment  for  his  conduct  towards  the 
miuK^nt,  true-hearted  girl ;  although  his  libertine  clients 
bad  done  precisely  what  he  had  expected,  precisely  what 
he  most  wished,  and  precisely  what  would  tend  most  to 
his  advantage,  still  he  hate,  .hem  for  doing  it,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  soul. 

."Wr  *f'^  ^*'P^'  scowJinfir  round,  and  shaking  his 
clenched  hand  as  the  faces  of  the  two  profligates  rose  up 
before  his  mind ;  "you  shall  pay  for  this.  Oh,  you  shall 
pay  for  this  I "  ' 

As  the  usurer  turned  for  consolation  to  his  books  and 
papers,  a  performance  was  going  on  outside  his  office 
door,  which  would  have  occasioned  him  no  small  surprise 
i^he    could    by    any    means    have    become    acquainted 

Newman  Noggs  was  the  sole  actor.  He  stood  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  door,  with  his  face  towards  if 
and,  with  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  turned  back  at  the  wrists* 
was  occupied  in  bestowing  the  most  vigorous,  scientific! 
and  straightforward  blows  upon  the  empty  air. 

At  first  sight,  this  would  have  appeared  merely  a  wise 
precaution  in  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  with  a  view  of 
opening  the  chest  and  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the 
arms.     But  the  intense  eagerness  and  joy  depicted  in  the 
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fcce  of  Newman  Noggs,  which  wiit  sufTused  with  per. 
■piration  ;  the  surprising  energy  with  which  he  directed  a 
constant  succession  of  blows  towards  a  particular  panel 
about  five  feet  eight  from  the  ground,  and  still  worked 
away  in  the  most  untiring  and  persevering  manner,  would 
have  sufficiently  explained  to  the  attentive  observer,  that 
his  imagination  was  thrashing,  to  within  an  inch  of  hii 
life,  his  body's  most  active  employer,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OP  THE   PROCBRDINOS  OF   NICHOLAS,    AND  CERTAIN   INTERNAL 
DIVISIONS   IN   THE  COMPANY  OF  MR.    VINCENT  CRUMMLBS. 

The  unexpected  success  and  favour  with  which  his  ei. 
periment  at  Portsmouth  had  been  received,  induced  Mr. 
Crummies  to  prolong  his  stay  in  that  town  for  a  fortnight 
beyond  the  period  he  had  originally  assigned  for  tlie 
duration  of  his  visit,  during  which  time  Nicholas  personated 
a  vast  variety  of  characters  with  undiminished  success, 
and  attracted  so  many  people  to  the  theatre  who  had 
never  been  seen  there  before,  that  a  benet;t  was  considered 
by  the  manager  a  very  promising  speculation.  Nicholas 
assenting  to  the  terms  proposed,  the  benefit  was  had, 
and  by  ii  he  realised  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  pounds. 

Possessed  of  this  unexpected  wealth,  his  first  act  was 
to  inclose  to  honest  John  Browdie  the  amount  of  his 
friendl}|r  loan,  which  he  accompanied  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  many  cordial  wishes  for  his 
matrimonial  happiness.  To  Newman  Noggs  he  forwarded 
one  half  of  the  sum  he  had  realised,  entreating  him  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  handing  it  to  Kate  in  secret,  and 
conveying  to  her  the  warmest  assurances  of  his  love  and 
affection.  He  made  no  mention  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had  employed  himself;  merely  informing  Newman  that 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  under  his  assumed  name  at  the 
Post  Office,  Portsmouth,  would  readily  find  him,  and 
entreating  that  worthy  firiend  to  write  full  particulars  of 
the  situation  of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  an  account  of 
all  the  grand  things  that  Ralph  Nickleby  had  done  for 
them  since  his  departure  from  London. 

"You  are  out  of  spirits,"  said  Smike,  on  the  nijjht 
after  the  letter  had  been  despatched. 
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''Notll"  rejoined  Nicholaa,  with  assumed  gaiety ^  for 
the  confession  would  have  made  the  boy  miserable  all 
night;  "I  was  thinking  about  my  sistei.  Smilcc." 

"  Sister  r» 

"Aye." 

"  Is  she  like  you  ?"  inquired  Smilce. 

"Why,  so  Ihi y  say,"  replied  Nicholas,  lanphlnpf,  "only 
a  great  deal  handsomer." 

"  She  must  be  very  beautiful,*'  said  Smike,  after  thinUing 
a  little  while  with  his  hands  folded  together,  and  his  eyes 
bent  upon  his  friend. 

"Anybody  who  didn't  know  you  as  well  as  I  do,  my 
dear  fellow,  would  say  you  were  an  accomplished  courtier," 
said  Nicholas. 

"  I  don't  even  know  what  that  is,"  replied  Smike,  shaking 
ills  head.     "  Shall  I  ever  see  your  sister  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,"  cried  Nicholas  ;  "we  shall  all  be  together 
one  of  these  days— when  we  are  rich,  Smike." 

"  How  is  it  that  you,  w  lio  are  so  kind  and  good  to  me, 
have  nobody  to  be  kind  to  you?"  asked  Smike.  "I 
cannot  make  that  out." 

"Why,  it  is  a  long  story,"  replied  Nicholas,  "and  one 
you  would  have  some  difficulty  in  comprehending,  I  fear. 
I  have  an  enemy— you  understand  what  that  is  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that,"  said  Smike. 

"VVell,  it  is  owing  to  him,"  returned  Nicholas.  "He 
is  rich,  and  not  so  easily  punished  as  your  old  enemy,  Mr. 
Sqiir(-rs.  He  is  my  uncle,  but  he  is  a  villain,  and  has 
donf!  me  wrong." 

Has    he    though?"    asked    Smike,    bending    eagerly 
forward.     "  What  is  his  name  ?    Tell  me  his  name." 

"  Ralph— Ralph  Nickleby.'» 

"  Ralph  Nickieby,"  repeated  Smike.  "  Ralph.  I'll  get 
that  name  by  heart" 

He  had  muttered  it  over  to  himself  some  twenty  times, 
when  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  him  from  his 
occupation.  Before  he  could  open  It,  Mr.  Folair,  the 
pantomimist,  thrust  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Folair's  head  was  usually  decorated  with  a  very 
round  hat,  unusually  high  in  the  crown,  and  curled  up  quite 
tight  in  the  brims.  On  the  present  occasion  he  wore  it 
very  much  on  one  side,  with  the  back  part  forward,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  least  rustv ;  round  his  neck 
he  wore  a  flaming  red    worsted   comforter,   w'      -'>f   the 
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■tragglinflr  ends  peeped  out  beneath  hU  threadbare  New. 
market  coat,  which  was  very  tifrht  and  buttoned  all  the 
way  up.  He  carried  in  his  hand  one  dirty  glove,  and  a 
cheap  dresf  cane  with  a  glass  handle  j  In  short,  his  whole 
appearance  was  unusually  dashin»f,  and  demonstrated  a 
far  more  scrupulous  attention  to  his  toilot  than  he  was 
in  the  habit  ofbestowlng  upon  It. 

"Good^vening,  sir,**  said  Mr.  FolaIr,  taking  off  the 
tall  hat,  and  running  his  fingers  tlirough  his  hair.  **I 
bring  a  communication.    Hem  I " 

"From  whom,  and  what  about?"  Inquired  Nicholas, 
"  You  are  unusuallv  mysterious  to-night** 

"Cold,  perhapj*,**  relumed  Mr.  Folalrj  "cold,  perhaps. 
That  is  ihe  fault  of  my  position— not  of  myself,  Mr. 
Johnson.  M^  positfon  as  a  mutual  friend  requires  it, 
sir.**  Mr.  FoLV  paused  with  a  most  impressive  look, 
and  diving  into  the  hat  before  noticed,  drew  thenc  a 
small  piece  of  whity-brown  paper,  curiously  foJ.Jed, 
whence  he  brought  forth  a  note,  which  it  had  served  to 
keep  clean,  and  handing  it  over  to  Nicholas,  said— > 

"Have  the  goodness  to  read  that,  sir.** 

Nicholas,  in  a  state  of  much  amazement,  took  the  note 
and  broke  the  seal,  glancing  at  Mr.  Folair  as  he  did  so, 
who,  knitting  his  brow,  and  pursing  up  his  moulh  with 
great  dignity,  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  ceilmg. 

It  was  directed  to  blank  Johnson,  Esq.,  by  favour  of 
Augustus  Folair,  Esq. ;  and  the  astonishment  of  Nicholas 
was  in  no  decree  lessened  when  he  found  it  to  be  couclied 
in  the  followmg  laconic  terms  t«* 

"Mr.    Lenville  presents  his  kind  regards  to  Mr.   Johnson,  ' 
find  will  feel  obliged  if  he  will   inform  him   at  what  hour  to- 
morrow morning  it  will  be   most  convenient  to  him  to  iiK^et 
Mr.  L.  at  the  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  nose  pulled 
in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

"Mr.  Lenville  requests  Mr.  Johnson  not  to  neglect  m.iUir.g 
an  appointment,  as  he  has  invited  two  or  three  professional 
friends  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  cannot  disappoint  them 
upon  any  account  whatever. 

"Portsmouth,  Tttesday  night,'' 

Indignant  as  he  was  at  this  impertinence,  tlirro  vas 
something  so  exquisitely  absurd  in  such  a  cartel  of  deli.uico, 
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that  Nicholas  wak  obliged  to  bite  his  lip  and  read  tha 
noie  over  two  or  three  tii  se  before  he  could  mukter 
sulVicient  gravity  and  sleri  mcss  to  udiirc-ss  the  hostile 
intssenger,  who  had  not  tukcn  his  i^ves  irom  the  ceilinir, 
nor  al'-red  the  vxprestiiioii  ot*  his  face  in  the  slightest 
decree. 

•'  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this  note,  sir  ?  "  he  asked 

ai  length. 

"Yes," rejoined  Mr.  Folair,  looking  round  for  an  instant, 
and  immediately  carrying  his  eyes  back  again  to  the 
ceiliniif. 

"And  how  dare  you  bring  U  here,  sir  ?  "  asked  Nicholas 
tearing  it  into  very  liitU  pieces,  and  jt-rking  it  in  a  shower 
towards  the  messenger.     "  Had  you  no  lear  of  being  kicked 
down!>tairs,  sir?" 

Mr.  Folair  turned  his  head — now  ornamented  with 
several  fragments  of  the  note— towards  Nicholas,  nnd 
with  the  same  imperturbable  dignity,  briefly  replied,  *'  No  " 

"Then,'»  said  Nicholas,  taking  up  the  tall  hat.  and 
tossing  n  towards  the  door,  *•  you  had  better  follow 
ilat  article  of  vour  dress,  sir,  or  you  may  find  yourself 
ver>  ^agreeably  deceived,  and  that  within  a  uozen 
'ccoiids. 

*I  say,  Johnson,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Fclair,  suddenly 
losing  all  his  dignity,  "none  of  itiat,  you  know.  No 
tricks  with  a  gentleman's  wardrobe." 

"Leave  the  room."  returned  Nicholas.  "How  couid 
you  presume  to  corne  here  on  such  an  errund.  yot* 
scoundrel?"  ^ 

"Pooh  !  pooh  I  "said  .Mr.  Folair,  unwinding  his  comforter 
and  gradually  getting  liimseif  out  of  it.     "  There— that's 
enough." 

"Enough!*    cried    Nicholas,    advancing    towards    him. 

lake  yourself  off,  sir." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  I  tell  you,"  returned  Mr.  Folair,  waving 
ills  hand  in  deprecation  of  anv  further  wrath  ;  "  I  wasn  t 
m  earnest.     I  only  brought  it  in  joke." 

*Yoii  had  better  be  careful  how  you  indulge  in  such 
jokt-s  a-ain,"  said  Nicholas,  ••or  you  mav  find  an  allusion 
10   pulhng    noses    rather    a    dangerous    reminder   for   the 
subject  of  your  facetiousness.     Was  it  written  in  joke  too 
pray  ?  '  ' 

"No.    no,    that's   the   best  of   it,"  returned   the  actor; 
ny;nt  down  earnest— honour  bright." 
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Nicholas  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  odd  figure  befo 
him,  which,  at  all  times  more  calculated  to  provoke  min 
than  anger,  was  especially  so  at  that  moment,  when,  wii 
one  knee  upon  the  ground,  Mr.  Folair  twirled  his  o 
hat  round  upon  his  hand,  and  affected  the  extremest  agor 
lest  any  of  the  nap  should  have  been  knocked  off—a 
ornament  which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  it  ha 
not  boasted  for  many  months. 

••  Come,  sir,"  said  Nicholas,  laughing  in  spite  of  himsel 
"have  the  goodness  to  explain." 

*'Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  sittin 
himself  down  in  a  chair,  with  great  coolness.  "Sine 
you  came  here,  Lenville  has  done  nothing  but  secon 
business,  and,  instead  of  having  a  reception  every  nighi 
as  he  used  to  have,  they  have  let  him  come  on  as  if  h 
was  nobody." 

••  What  do  you  mean  by  a  reception  ?*»  asked  Nicholas. 
**Jupiterl"  exclaimed  Mr.  Folair,  ••what  an  unso 
phisticated  shepherd  you  are,  Johnson  I  Why,  applaus 
from^  the  house  when  you  first  come  on.  So  he  has  gorii 
on  night  afker  night,  never  getting  a  hand  and  you  getting 
a  couple  of  rounds  at  least,  and  sometimes  three,  till  a 
length  he  got  quite  desperate,  and  had  half  a  mind  las 
night  to  play  Tybalt  with  a  real  sword,  and  pink  you- 
not  dangerously,  but  just  enough  to  lay  you  up  for  £ 
month  or  two." 

*|  Very  considerate,"  remarked  Nicholas. 
•'Yes,  I  think  it  was,  under  the  circumstances;  his 
I. -ofessional  reputation  being  at  stake,"  said  Mr.  Folair, 
quite  seriously.  "  But  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  cast 
about  for  some  other  way  of  annoying  you,  and  making 
himself  popular  at  the  same  time— for  that's  the  point. 
Notoriety,  notoriety  is  the  thing.  Bless  you,  if  he  had 
pinked  you,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  stopping  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation in  his  mind,  "it  would  have  been  worth— ah,  it 
would  have  been  worth  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week  to 
him.  All  the  town  would  have  come  to  see  the  actor 
who  nearly  killed  a  man  by  mistake ;  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  had  got  him  an  engagement  in  London.  However, 
he  was  obliged  to  try  some  other  mode  of  getting  popular. 
and  this  one  occurred  to  him.  It's  a  -lever  idea,  really 
If  you  had  shown  the  white  feather,  and  let  him  pull 
your  nose,  he'd  have  got  it  into  the  paper;  if  you  had 
sworn  the  peace  against  him,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
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paper  too,  and  he'd  have  been  just  as  much  talked  about 
as  you — don't  you  see  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,"  rejoined  Nicholas;  "but  suppose  I 
were  to  turn  the  tables  and  pull  his  nose,  what  then? 
Would  that  make  his  fortune  ?  " 

"Why,  I  don't  think  it  would,"  replied  Mr.  Folair, 
scratching  his  head,  "because  there  wouldn't  be  any 
romance  about  it,  and  he  wouldn't  be  favourably  known. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  though,  he  didn't  calculate  much 
upon  that,  for  you're  always  so  mild  spoken,  and  are  so 
popular  among  the  women,  that  we  didn't  suspect  you 
of  showing  fight.  If  you  did,  however,  he  has  a  vvay 
of  getting  out  of  it  easily,  depend  upon  that." 

"  Has  he  ?  "  rejoined  Nicholas.  "We  will  try,  to-morrow 
morning.  In  the  meantime,  you  can  give  whatever 
account  of  our  interview  you  like  best.     Good-night." 

As  Mr.  Folair  was  pretty  well  known  among  his  fellow- 
actors  for  a  man  who  delighted  in  mischief,  and  was  by 
no  means  scrupulous,  Nicholas  had  not  much  doubt  but 
that  he  had  secretly  prompted  the  tragedian  in  the  course 
he  had  taken,  and,  moreover,  that  he  would  have  carried 
his  mission  with  a  very  high  hand  if  he  had  not  been 
disconcerted  by  the  very  unexpected  demonstrations  with 
which  it  had  been  received.  It  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  be  serious  with  him,  however,  so  he  dismissed  the 
pantomimisl,  with  a  gentle  hint  that  if  he  offended  again 
it  would  be  under  the  penalty  of  a  broken  head  ;  and 
Mi.  Folair,  taking  the  caution  in  exceedingly  good  part, 
walked  away  to  confer  with  his  principal,  and  give  such 
an  account  of  his  proceedings  as  he  might  think  best 
calculated  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

He  had  no  doubt  reported  that  Nicholas  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  bodily  fear;  for  when  that  young  gentleman 
walked  with  much  deliberation  down  to  the  theatre  next 
morning  at  the  usual  hour,  he  found  all  the  company 
assembled  in  evident  expectation,  and  Mr.  Lenville,  with 
his  severest  stage  face,  sitting  majestically  on  a  table, 
whisthng  defiance. 

Now,  the  ladies  were  on  the  side  of  Nicholas,  and  the 
gentlemen  (being  jealous)  were  on  the  side  of  the  disap- 
pointed tragedian  ;  so  that  the  latter  formed  a  little  group 
about  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Lenville,  and  the  former  looked 
oil  at  a  little  instance  in  some  trepidation  and  anxietv.  On 
Nicholas  stopping  to  salute  them,  Mr.  Lenville  laughed  a 
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scornful  laugh,  and  made  some  general  remark  touchini 
the  natural  history  of  puppies. 

"Ohl"  said  Nicholas.  looking  quietly  round,  "are  voi 
there  ?  " 

••Slave I"  returned  Mr.  Lenville,  flourishing  his  righ 
arm,  and  approaching  Nicholas  with  a  theatrical  stride 
But  son-  ow  he  appeared  just  at  that  moment  a  littl< 
startled,  ..^  if  Nicholas  did  not  look  quite  so  frightened  a< 
he  had  expected,  and  came  all  at  once  to  an  awkward  halt, 
at  which  the  assembled  ladies  burst  into  a  shrill  laugh. 

"Object  of  my  scorn  and  hatred  I'*  said  Mr.  LenviHe, 
*  I  hold  ye  in  contempt,** 

Nicholas  laughed  in  very  unexpected  enjoyment  of  this 
performance ;  and  the  ladies,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
laughed  louder  than  before ;  whereat  Mr.  Lenville  assumed 
his  bitterest  smile,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  thev 
were  '*  minions.** 

"But  they  shall  not  protect  ye  I**  said  the  tragedian, 
taking  an  upward  kwk  at  Nicholas,  beginning  at  his  boots 
and  enditigat  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  then  a  downward 
one,  beginning  at  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  ending  at 
his  boots — which  two  looks,  as  everybody  knows,  express 
defiance  on  the  stage.     "  They  shall  not  protect  ye— bov !" 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Lenville  folded  his  arms,  and  treated 
Nicholas  to  that  expression  of  face  with  which,  in  molo- 
dramatic  i>erformances,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  regardinj^ 
the  tyrannical  kings  when  they  said,  "Away  with  him  to 
the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat;"  and 
which*  accompanied  with  a  little  jingling  of  fetters,  had 
been  known  to  produce  great  efiFects  in  its  time. 

Whether  it  was  the  absence  of  the  fetters  or  not,  it  made 
no  very  deep  impression  on  Mr.  Lenville's  adversarv, 
however,  but  rather  seemed  to  increase  the  good-humour 
expressed  in  his  countenance ;  in  whkh  stage  of  the  contest, 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  who  had  come  out  expressly  to 
witness  the  pulling  of  Nicholas's  nose,  grew  impatient. 
murmuring  that  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all  it  had  better 
be  done  at  once,  and  that  if  Mr.  Lenville  didn*t  mean  to  do 
it  he  had  better  say  so,  and  nol  keep  them  waiting  there. 
Thus  urged,  the  tragedian  adjustei  th?  cuff  of  his  right 
coat  sleeve  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  walked 
in  a  very  stately  manner  up  to  Nicholas,  who  suffered  him 
to  approach  to  within  the  requisite  distance,  and  then, 
without  the  smallest  discomposure,  knocked  him  down. 
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Before  the  discomfited  tragedian  could  raise  his  head  from 
the  boards,  Mrs.  Lenville  (who,  as  has  before  been  hinted, 
was  in  an  interesting  state)  rushed  from  the  rear  rank  ot 
ladies,  and  uttering  a  piercing  scream  threw  herself  upon 
the  body, 

"Do  you  see  this,  monster?"  Do  you  see  this?**  cried 
Mr.  Lenville,  sitting  up,  and  pointing  to  his  prostrate  lady, 
who  was  holding  him  very  tight  round  the  waist. 

"Come,"  said  Nicholas,  nodding  his  head,  "apologise 
for  the  insolent  note  you  wrote  to  me  last  night,  and  waste 
no  more  time  in  talking," 

"Never!"  cried  Mr.  Lenville. 

"  Yes— yes— yes,"  screamed  his  wife.  "  For  my  sake— for 
mine,  Lenville— forego  all  idle  forms,  unless  you  would  see 
me  a  blighted  corse  at  your  feet." 

"This  is  affecting!'^  said  Mr.   Lenville,  looking  round 
him,  and  drawm  ;  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
"The  ties  of  nature  are  strong.     The  weak  husband  and 
the  father  — the   father  that  is    yet    to    be  — relents.      I 
apologise." 

"  Humbly  and  submissively  ?»•  said  Nicholas. 
"Humbly  and  submissively,"  returned   the  tragedian, 
scowlmg  upwards.     *'  But  only  to  save  her— for  a  tim?  will 

come—" 

"Very  good,"  said  Nicholas;  "I  hope  Mrs.  Lenville 
may  have  a  good  one  ;  and  when  it  does  come,  and  you  are 
a  father,  you  shall  retract  it  if  you  have  the  courage. 
Ihere.  Be  careful,  sir,  to  what  lengths  your  jealousy 
carries  you  another  Ume ;  and  be  careful,  also,  before  \  u 
v^enture  too  far,  to  ascertain  your  rival's  temper."  With 
this  parting  advice,  Nicholas  picked  up  Mr.  Lenville's  ash 
stick,  which  had  flown  out  of  his  hand,  and  breaking  it  in 
halt  threw  him  the  pieces  and  withdrew,  bowing  slightly 
to  the  spectators  as  he  walked  out.  00/ 

The  profoundest  deference  was  paid  to  Nicholas  that 
night,  and  the  people  who  had  been  most  anxious  to  have 
his  nose  pulled  in  the  morning,  embraced  occasions  of 
taking  him  aside,  and  telling  him,  with  great  feeling,  how 
very  triendly  they  took  it  that  he  should  have  treated  that 
Lenville  so  properly,  who  was  a  most  unbearable  fellow, 
and  on  whom  they  had  all,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
at  one  time  or  other  contemplated  the  infliction  of  condiirn 
punishment,  which  they  had  only  been  restrained  fro^n 
administering  by  considerations  of  mercy  j  indeed,  to  jiui- 
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from  the  invariable  termination  of  all  these  storiei 
there  never  was  such  a  charitable  and  kind-hearted  se 
of  people  as  the  male  members  of  Mr.  Crummies': 
company. 

^  Nicholas  bore  his  triumph,  as  he  had  his  success  in  th( 
little  world  of  the  theatre,  with  the  utmost  moderation  ant 
good-humour.  The  crestfallen  Mr.  Lenville  made  an  ex 
piri ng  effort  to  obtain  revenge  by  sending  a  boy  into  th« 
gallery  to  hiss,  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  indignation, 
and  was  promptly  turned  out  without  having  his  monej 
back. 

"Well,  Smike,'*  said  Nicholas,  when  the  first  piece  was 
over,  and  he  had  almost  finished  dressing  to  go  home,  "  is 
there  any  letter  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Smike,  *•  I  got  this  one  from  the  post- 
office." 

••  From  Newman  Noggs,"  said  Nicholas,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  cramped  direction  ;  "  it's  no  easy  matter  to  make 
his  writing  out.     Let  me  see — let  me  see." 

By  dint  of  poring  over  the  letter  for  half  an  hour,  he 
contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  contents,  which 
were  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  set  his  mind  at  ease. 
Newman  took  upon  himself  to  send  back  the  ten  pounds, 
observing  that  he  had  ascertained  that  neither  Mrs. 
Nickleby  nor  Kate  was  in  actual  want  of  money  at  the 
moment,  and  that  a  time  might  shortly  come  wiien 
Nicholas  might  want  it  more.  He  entreated  him  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  what  he  was  about  to  say  ;  there  was  no  bad 
news — ^they  were  in  good  health — but  he  thought  circum- 
stances might  occur,  or  were  occurring,  which  would 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Kate  should  have  her 
brother's  protection ;  and  if  so,  Newman  said,  he  would 
write  to  him  to  that  effect,  either  by  the  next  post  or  the 
next  but  one. 

Nicholas  read  this  passage  very  often,  and  the  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  more  he  began  to  fear  some  treachery 
upon  the  part  of  Ralph.  Once  or  twice  he  felt  tempted 
to  repair  to  London  at  all  hazards  without  an  hour's  delay, 
but  a  little  reflection  assured  him  that  if  such  a  step  were 
necessary,  Newman  would  have  spoken  out  and  told  him 
so  at  once. 

"At  all  events  I  sho.dd  prepare  them  here  for  the 
possibility  of  my  going  away  suddenly,"  said  Nicholas; 
"I  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  tliat."    As  the  thought 
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occurred  to  him,  he  took  up  hit  hat  and  hurried  to  the 
green-room. 

"Well,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies,  who  was 
seated  there  in  full  regal  costume,  with  the  phenomenon  as 
the  Maiden  in  her  maternal  arms,  **  next  week  for  Ryde, 
then  for  Winchester,  then  for " 

"I  have  some  reason  to  fear,"  interrupted  Nicholas, 
"that  before  you  leave  here  my  career  with  you  wiil  have 
closed."  ' 

•' Closed  1"  cried  Mrs.  Crummies,  raising  her  hands  in 
astonishment. 

"Closed  1"  cried  Miss  Snevellicci,  trembling  so  much  in 
her  tights  that  she  actually  laid  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  manageress  for  support. 

"Why,  he  don't  mean  to  say  he's  going!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Grudden,  making  her  way  towards  Mrs.  Crummies. 
"Hoity,  toity  !  nonsense." 

The  phenomenon,  being  of  an  affectionate  nature,  and, 
m  -«over,  excitable,  raised  a  loud  cry,  and  Miss  Belvawney 
and  Miss  Bravassa  actually  shed  tears.  Even  the  male 
pei formers  slopped  in  their  conversation,  and  echoed  the 
word  "Going!"  although  some  among  them  (and  they 
had  been  the  loudest  in  their  congratulations  that  day) 
winked  at  each  other  as  though  they  would  not  be  sorry  to 
lose  such  a  favoured  rival ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  the 
honest  Mr.  Folair,  who  was  ready  dressed  for  the  Savage, 
openly  stated  in  so  many  words  to  a  demon  with  whom  he 
was  sharing  a  pot  of  porter. 

Nicholas  briefly  said  that  he  feared  it  would  be  so,  although 
he  could  not  yet  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  and 
getting  away  as  soon  as  he  could,  went  home  to  con 
Newman's  latter  once  more,  and  speculate  upon  it  afresh. 

How  trifling  all  that  had  been  occupying  his  time  and 
thoughts  for  many  weeks  seemed  to  him  during  that 
sleepless  night,  and  how  constantly  and  incessantly  present 
to  his  imagination  was  the  one  idea  that  Kate,  in  the 
midst  ot  some  great  trouble  and  distress,  miglii  even  then 
be  looking -and  vainly,  loo — for  hinru 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


FESTIVITIES  ARE  HELD  IN  HONOUR  OP  NICHOLAS,  W» 
SUDDENLY  WITHDRAWS  HIMSELF  FROM  THE  SOCIETY  ( 
MR.  VINCENT  CRUMMLES  AND  HIS  THEATRICAL  COMPANION 

Mr.  Vincent  Crummles  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  tl 
public  announcement  which  Nicholas  had  made  relative 
the  probability  of  his  shortly  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  tl 
company,  than  he  evinced  many  tokens  of  grief  and  coi 
stemation  ;  and,  in  the  extremity  of  his  despair,  even  he 
out  certain  vague  promises  of  a  speedy  improvement  ni 
only  in  the  amount  of  his  regular  salary,  but  also  in  tl: 
contingent  emoluments  appertaining  to  his  authorshii 
Fmding  Nicholas  bent  upon  quitting  the  society— for  h 
had  now  determined  that,  even  if  no  further  tidings  cam 
from  Newman,  he  would,  at  all  hazards,  ease  his  mind  b 
repairing  to  London  and  ascertaining  the  exact  position  ( 
his  sister— Mr.  Crummies  was  fain  to  content  himself  b 
calculating  the  chances  of  his  coming  back  again,  an 
taking  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  make  the  mos 
of  him  before  he  went  away. 

'•  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  taking  off  his  outlaw' 
wig,  the  better  to  arrive  at  a  cool-headed  view  of  the  wholi 
case.  "Let  me  see.  This  is  Wednesday  night.  We'I 
have  posters  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  announcint 
positively  your  last  appearance  for  to-morrow." 

"But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  my  last  appearance,  yoi 
know,  said  Nicholas.  '*  Unless  I  am  summoned  away 
I  should  be  sorry  to  inconvenience  you  by  leaving  before 
the  end  of  the  week." 

"So  much  the  better,"  returned  Mr.  Crummies.  'We 
can  have  positively  your  last  appearance,  on  Thursday- 
re-engagement  for  one  night  more,  on  Friday— and,  yi't  idinij 
to  the  wishes  of  numerous  influential  patrons,  who  were 
disappointed  in  obtaining  seats,  on  Saturday.  That  ouglit 
to  bring  three  very  decent  houses." 

.    "V^V\}  ^"^  '°  ^^^^^  ^^^®®  'ast  appearances,  am    I?  ' 
inquired  Nicholas,  smiling. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  the  manager,  scratching  his  head  wiih 
an  air  of  some  vexation  ;  "three  is  not  enough,  an  I  it's 
very  bungling  and  irrejj^nlar  not  to  have  more,  but  if  we 
can  t  help  it  we  can't,  so  there's  no  use  in  talking.    A  novelty 
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would  be  very  desirable.     You  couldn't  aing  a  comtc  song 

on  the  pony's  back,  could  you  ?  '* 
••  No,"  replied  Nicholas,  ••  1  couldn't,  indeed.* 
•'  It  has  drawn  money  before  now."  said  Mr.  Crummies. 

wiih  a  look  of  disappointment.     "What  do  you  think  of 

a  brilliant  display  of  tireworks  ?  *• 

"That  it  would  be  rather  expensive,"  replied  Nicholas 
drily. 

"Eighteenpence  would  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Crummies. 
•  You  on  the  top  of  a  pair  of  steps  with  the  phenomenon  in 
an  attitude;  •Farewell*  on  a  transparency  behind;  and 
nine  people  at  the  w...gs  with  a  squib  in  each  hand— all  tl.e 
dozen  and  a  half  going  off  at  once— it  would  be  very  grand 
—awful  from  the  front,  quite  awful." 

As  Nicholas  appeared  by  no  means  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  proposed  effect,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
received  the  proposition  in  a  most  irreverent  manner,  and 
laughed  at  it  very  heartily.  Mr.  Crummies  abandoned  the 
project  in  Its  birth,  and  gloomily  observed  that  they  must 
make  up  the  best  bill  they  could  with  combats  and  horn- 
pipes, and  so  stick  to  the  legitimate  drama. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  object  into  instant 
execution,  the  manager  at  once  repaired  to  a  small  dressing- 
room  adjacent,  where  Mrs.  Crummies  was  then  occupied 
in  exchanging  the  nabiliments  of  a  melodramatx  empres- 
for  the  ordinary  attire  of  matrons  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  with  t^  assistance  of  this  lady  and  the  accomplished 
Mrs.  Grudden  (who  had  quite  ft  genius  for  making  out 
bills,  being  a  great  hand  at  throwing  in  the  notes  of  admira- 
tion, and  knowing  from  long  experience  exactly  where  the 
largest  capitals  ought  to  go),  he  seriously  applied  himself 
to  the  composition  ot  the  poster. 

,  "  Heigho  I "  sighed  Nicholas,  as  he  threw  himself  back 
m  the  prompter's  c^^-^r,  after  telegraphing  the  needful 
directions  to  Smike,  w  ho  had  been  playing  a  meagre  tailor 
in  the  mterlude,  with  oac  skirt  to  his  coat,  and  a  little 
pocket-handkerchief  with  a  large  hole  in  it,  and  a  woollen 
nightcap,  and  a  red  nose,  and  other  distinctive  marks 
peculiar  to  tailors  on  the  stage.  "Heigho!  I  wish  all 
this  were  over." 

"Over,  Mr.  Johnson?"  repeated  a  female  voice  behind 
nim,  in  a  kind  of  plaintive  surprise. 

"  It  was  an  ungallant  speech,  certainly,"  said  Nicholas. 
looking'  up  to  see  who  the  speaker  was,  and  recognisino- 
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Mi»s  Snevellicci.     •«  1   would   not  have  made  it  if  I  hj 
known  you  had  been  within  hearing." 

"What  a  dear  that  Mr.  Dlghy  is  !"  said  Miss  Sntvellicc 
as  the  tailor  went  off  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  i\ 
piece,  with  great  applause.     (Sniilce's  theatrical  name  wj 


bijfby.) 


tell  him   presently,  for  his  grati6cation,  that  yo 
said  so,"  returned  Nicholas.  ^ 

ut'P'';  y?"   naughty  thing  I"  rejoined   Miss  Snevellicci 

I  don  t    know,  though,   that   I   should   much    mind  h, 

knowing    my  opmion  of  him  ;   with   some  other   people 

indeed,  it  might  be "     Here  Miss   Snevellicci  stopped 

as  though  waiting  to  be  questioned,  but  no  questionin, 
came,  for  Nicholas  was  thinking  about  more  seriou 
matters. 

"How  kind  it  is  of  you,"  resumed  Miss  Snevellicci 
after  a  short  silence,  "to  sit  waiting  here  for  him  nidi 
after  ni^ht,  night  after  night,  no  matter  how  tired  you  are 
and  talking  so  much  pains  with  him,  and  doing  it  all  with  a< 
much  delight  and  readiness  as  if  you  were  coining  gold 

'•  He  well  deserves  all  the  kindness  I  can  show  him.  and 
a  great  deal  more,"  said  Nicholas.  "  He  is  the  most 
grateful,  single-hearted,  affectionate  creature  that  ever 
breathed." 

.'.*^°j°l!*', ***,?.•"  '■«'"a*"ked  Miss  Snevellicci.  "isn't  he?" 
•  J      ,  »     .P.  ""."' »"<*  those  who  have  made  him  so,  he  is 
mdeed,    rejoined  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head. 

•'  He  IS  such  a  devilish  close  chap,"  said  Mr.  Folair.  who 
had  come  up  a  little  before,  and  now  joined  in  theconversa- 

w«r.  Nobody  can  ever  get  anything  out  of  him." 
What  should  they  get  out  of  him?"  asked  Nicholas, 
turning  round  with  some  abruptness. 
\i"  ^?^^?  '  "^^If-^  ^  fire-eater  you  are,  Johnson  !"  returi.ed 
Mr.  folair,  pulhng  up  the  heel  of  his  dancing-shoe.  "  I'm 
only  talking  of  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  people  here  to 
know  what  he  has  been  about  all  his  life." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  it  is  pretty  plain,  I  should  think,  that  he 
has  not  the  intellect  to  have  been  about  anything  of  much 
importance  to  them  or  anybody  else,"  said  Nicholas. 
. .  ^y>  .  rejoinec  the  actor,  contemplating^  the  effect  of 
his  face  in  a  lamp-reflector,  "  but  that  involves  die  whole 
question,  you  know." 

"  What  question  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 
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"  Why,  the  who  he  is  and  what  he  it,  and  how  you  two, 
who  are  lo  different,  came  to  be  auch  close  companions,** 
replied  Mr.  Folair,  delighted  with  the  opportunilv  of  saying 
something  disagreeable.     "That's  in  everybody's  mouth. •'^ 

"The  'everybody'  of  the  theatre,  1  suppose?"  said 
Nicholas  contemptuously.  11  ij 

"  In  it  and  out  of  it,  too,"  replied  the  actor.     "Why,  you  '''* 

know,  Lenville  says " 

"I  thought  I  had  silenced  him  effectually,"  interrupted 
Nicholas,  reddening. 

"Perhaps  you  have,"  rejoined  the  immovable  Mr. 
Folair;  "  if  you  have,  he  said  this  before  he  was  silenced  : 
Lenville  says  that  you're  a  regular  stick  of  an  actor,  and 
that  it's  only  the  mystery  about  you  that  has  caused  you  to 
go  down  with  the  people  here,  and  that  Crummies  keeps  it 
up  for  his  own  sake  ;  though  Lenville  says  he  don't  believe 
there's  anything  at  all  in  it,  except  your  having  got  into  a 
scrape  and  run  away  from  somewhere,  for  doing  something 
or  other." 

"Oh  !  "  said  Nicholas,  forcing  a  smile. 

"That's  a  part  of  wiiat  lie  says,"  added  Mr.  Folair.  "  I 
mention  it  as  the  friend  of  both  parties,  and  in  strict  con- 
fidence. /  don't  agree  with  him,  you  know.  He  says  he 
takes  Digby  to  be  more  knave  than  fool ;  and  old  Fluggers, 
who  does  the  heavy  business,  you  know,  he  says  that  when 
he  delivered  messages  at  Covent  Garden  the  season  before 
last,  there  used  to  be  a  pickpocket  hovering  about  the 
coach-stand,  who  had  exactly  the  face  of  Digby ;  though, 
as  he  very  properly  says,  Digby  may  not  be  the  same,  but 
only  his  brother,  or  some  near  relation." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Nicholas  again. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Folair,  with  undisturbed  calmness, 
"that's  what  they  say.  I  thought  I'd  tell  you,  because 
really  you  ought  to  know.  Oh,  here's  this  blessed 
phenomenon  at  last.     Lgh,  you  little  imposition,  I  should 

like  to Quite  ready,  my  darling — humbug.  — Ring  up 

Mrs.  G.,  and  let  the  favourite  wake  'em." 

Uttering  in  a  loud  voice  such  of  the  latter  allusions  as 
were  complimentary  to  the  unconscious  phenomenon,  and 
erivin^  the  rest  in  a  confidential  "aside"  to  Nicholas,  Mr. 
Folair  followed  the  ascent  of  the  curtain  with  his  eyes, 
rejTutded  with  a  sneer  the  reception  of  Miss  Crummies  as  k   fl 

the  Maiden,  and,   falling  back  a  step  or  two  to  advance 
With  the  better  eficcl,   uttered  a  preliminary  howl,   and 
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"went  on"  chntterinK  hin  teeth  and  brandishiiiff  his  t 
tomahawk  as  the  Indian  Savage. 

'•  So  these  are  some  of  the  stories  they  invent  about  u 
and  bandy  from  mouth  to  mouth  I"  thought   Nichola 

If  a  man  would  commit  an  inexpiable  offence  against  an 
society,  large  or  small,  let  him  be  successful.  They  wi 
forgive  him  anv  crime  but  that.'* 

"  ^  w  *"i'^^y  ^**"''  "'•"^  ^'^a*  '''at  malicious  creatur 
says,  Mr.  Johnson?**  observed  Miss  Snevellicci,  in  he 
most  wmning  tones. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  ••  If  I  were  going  to  remaii 
here,  I  might  think  it  worth  my  while  to  embroil  mvsell 

L'j^ft. '?,*''*'"  ^^"*  *'"  ^^''y  «*•«  hoarse.  But  here, 
added  Nicholas,  as  Smike  approached— "here  comes  thi 
subject  of  a  portion  of  their  good-natur«,  so  let  he  and  1  sai 
good-night  together." 

I  '"li?*  '.rw"**'i**  ^'^^"^^  °^  y°"  say  anything  of  th< 
kind,"  said   Miss  Snevellicci.      -  You   must  come  hom^ 
and  iee  mamma,  who  only  came  to  Portsmouth  to-dav, 
and  is  dying  to  behold  you.      Led,   my  dear,   persuad 
Mr.  Johnson."  *^ 

"Oh,   I'm    sure,"  returned    Miss    Ledrook.  with  con- 

siderable  vivacity,  "  if  you  can't  persuade  him "  Miss 

I-edrook  said  no  more,  but  intimated,  by  a  dexterous 
playfulness,  that  if  Miss  Snevellicci  couldn't  persuade  him. 
nobody  could. 

"  Mr.  an<»  Mrs.  Lillyvick  have  taken  iodsinsrs  in  our 
house,  and  share  our  sitting-room  for  the  present,**  said 
Miss  Snevellicci.     ••  Won't  that  induce  you  ? '' 

"Surely"  returned  Nicholas,  "I  can  require  no 
possible  inducement  beyond  your  invitation." 

"Oh,  no!  I  dare  sa'y,**  rejoined  Miss  Snevellicci.  And 
Miss  Ledrook  said,  "  Upon  my  word  I"  Upon  which 
Miss  Snev-ellicci  said  that  Miss  Ledrook  was  a  ifiddv 
thing;  and  Miss  Ledrook  said  that  Miss  Snev-ojiicci 
needn  t  colour  up  quite  so  much  ;  and  Miss  Snevellicci 
boat  Miss  Ledrook,  and  Miss  Ledrook  beat  Miss 
Snevellicci. 

"Come,"  said  Miss  Ledrook,  «Mt*s  hi^h  time  we  were 
there,  or  we  shall  have  poor  Mrs.  Snevellicci  th  nlc!  .i-  t  .at 
you  ve  run  away  with  her  daughter,  Mr.  Johnso:i';  and 
then  we  should  have  a  pretty  to-do." 

"My  dear  Led,"  remonstrated  Miss  Snevellicci,  "  i.ow 
you  do  talk  I "  ' 
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Mtts  Ledrook  made  no  answer,  but  taking  Smike'a  arm 
in  hers,  left  her  friend  and  Nicholas  to  tollow  at  their 
pleasure ;  which  it  pleased  them,  or  rather  pleased  Nicholas. 
who  had  no  great  fancy  for  a  tfite^tcte  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  do  at  once. 

There  were  not  wanting  matters  of  conversation  when 
they  reached  the  street,  for  it  turned  out  that  Miss 
Snevellicci  had  a  small  basket  to  carry  home,  and  Miss 
Ledrook  a  small  bandbox,  both  containing  such  minor 
articles  of  theatrical  costume  as  the  lady  performers  usually 
carried  to  and  fro  every  evening.  Nicholas  would  insist 
upon  carrying  the  basket,  and  Miss  Snevellicci  would 
insist  upon  carrying  It  herself,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
struggle,  in  which  Nicholas  captured  the  basket  and  band- 
box  likewise.  Then  Nicholas  said,  that  he  wondered  what 
could  possibly  be  inside  the  basket,  and  attempted  to  peep 
ill,  whereat  Miss  Snevellicci  screamed,  and  declared  that  if 
she  thought  he  had  seen,  she  was  sure  she  should  faint 
away.  This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  similar  attempt 
on  the  bandbox,  and  similar  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Ledrook,  and  then  both  ladies  vowed  that  they 
wouldn't  move  a  step  farther  until  Nicholas  had  promised 
that  be  wouldn't  offer  to  peep  again.  At  last  Nicholas 
pledged  himself  to  betray  no  further  curiosity,  and  they 
walked  on  ;  both  ladies  giggling  very  much,  and  declaring 
that  they  never  had  seen  such  a  wicked  creature  in  all  their 
born  days — never. 

Lightening  the  way  with  such  pleasantry  as  this,  they 
arrived  at  the  tailor's  house  in  no  time ;  and  here  they 
made  quite  a  little  partv,  there  being  present,  besides  Mr. 
Lilly vick  and  Mrs.  Ullyvick,  not  only  Miss  Snevellicci's 
mamma,  but  her  papa  also.  And  an  uncommonly  fine 
man  Miss  Snevellicci^^  papa  was,  with  a  hook  nose,  and 
a  white  forehead,  and  curiy  black  hair,  and  high  cheek- 
bones,  and  altogether  auite  a  handsome  fece,  only  a  little 
pimply,  as  though  with  drinking.  He  had  a  very  broad 
chest  had  Miss  Snevellicd's  papa,  and  he  wore  a  thread- 
bare blue  dress-coat,  buttoned  with  gilt  buttons  tight 
across  it ;  and  he  no  sooner  saw  Nicholas  come  into  the 
roosn  than  he  whipped  the  two  forefingers  of  his  right 
hand  in  between  the  two  centre  buttons,  and  sticking  his 
other  arm  gracefully  akimbo,  seemed  to  say,  ''Now,  here 
I  am,  my  buck,  and  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Such  was,  and  in  such  an  altitude  sat.  Miss  Snevellicci's 
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pnpa,  who  had  been  in  the  profeMton  ever  since  he  ha 
nrft  played  the  ten-vear<H>ld  imps  in  the  Clirittrnj 
pantomimes ;  who  could  sing  *  little,  dance  a  little,  frnc 
a  little,  act  a  little,  and  do  everything  a  little,  but  n( 
much;  who  had  been  sometimes  in  the  ballet,  an 
sometimes  in  the  chorus,  at  every  theatre  in  Ix>ndon  ;  wh 
was  always  selected  in  virtue  of  his  figure  to  play  ih 
military  visitors  and  the  speechless  noblemen;  wh 
always  wore  a  smart  dress  and  came  on  arm-in-arr 
with  a  smart  lady  in  short  petticoats— and  always  di 
it  too  with  such  an  air  that  people  in  the  pit  had  bee 
several  times  known  to  cry  out  "  Bravo  r*  under  ili 
unpression  that  he  was  somebody.  Such  was  Mis 
Sneyellicc'i's  papa,  upon  whom  some  envious  persons  cas 
the  imputation  that  he  occasionally  beat  Miss  Snevellicci' 
mamma,  who  was  still  a  dancer,  with  a  neat  little  figure 
and  some  remains  of  good  looks;  and  who  now  sal,  a 
she  danced—being  rather  too  old  for  the  full  glare  of  th( 
footlights— in  the  background. 

To  these  good  people  Nicholas  was  presented  with 
much  formality.  The  introduction  being  completed,  Mis« 
Snevellicci  s  papa  (who  was  scented  with  rum  and  water 
said  that  he  was  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
gentleman  so  his^hlv  talented ;  and  furthermore  remarked 
that  there  hadn^t  been  such  a  hit  made— no,  not  since 
tlie  first  appearance  of  his  friend  Mr.  Glavormelly,  at  the 
Coburg. 

••You  have  seen  him,  sir?'*  said  Miss  Snevellicci s 
papa. 

••  No,  really  I  never  did,"  replied  Nicholas. 

w."'^°"  "^^®*"  *^^  "^y  ^•''^"^  Glavormelly,  sir!"  said 
Miss  Snevellicci's  papa.  "Then  you  have  never  seen 
acting  yet.     If  he  had  lived " 

••  Oh,  he  is  dead,  is  he  ?  »  interrupted  Nicholas. 

••He     is,**    said     Mr.     Snevellicci,     but     he     isn't    in 

Westminster  Abbey,    more's   the   shame.     He   was  a 

Well,  no  matter.  He  is  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns.     I  hope  he  is  appreciated  there:' 

So  saying,  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa  rubbed  the  tip  of  his 
nose  with  a  very  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and  ^^ave  the 
company  to  understand  that  these  recollections  overaune 
him. 

••Well,  Mr.  Lillyvick,"  said  Nicholas,  "and  how  are 
vou  ?  " 
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" Quite    well,    .if,"    replied   the    collector.     •'There    if 
nothinj  I'ke  the  married  .tale,  lir,  depend  upon  it." 
••  Indeed  I "  said  Nicholas,  laughinffT 
•All  I    nothinK    like    it,    .ir,"    replied     Mr.    Lillyvick 

d«'Zl^-  h  l,"'''*^-^^^?.",  *^""^y'  whispered  the  coih^clor. 
drawing  him  aside— "how  do  you  think  she  looks 
io*ni|^lit  r 

th^lt  mTss  p'JwkVT'"  "**'"'  ''"'°'"'  ^^'^"^'"^  •' 


'Si 


collector,   ''that   I    never  saw   in  anybody.  "Loukal  her 

he  kettle    on.     There  1    Isn't  it 


now  she  moves   to   put   the 
lascinatiun,  sir  ?  " 


•]  You're  a  luckv  man,"  said  Nicholas. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  1  '  rejoined  the  collector.     '*  No.     Do  you 

mlv  J   *'l"'  ^''"y^''''  fJ'?     P«''»'«P»  I   '"ay  be,  perhaps  I 
may  be.     I  say,  I  couldn't  have  done  much  better  if  I  had 

.  !.??""*»'  "'^I'.  *-'°"'^  '  ?  Yo"  couldn't  have  done 
much  better  yourselt,  could  you— eh— could  you  ?  "  With 
such  inquiries,  and  many  more  such,  Mr.  Lillyvick  ierked 
h.s  elbow  into  Nicholases  side,  and  chuckled  till  hrface 

s^SctiSn!'*   ^"""^      ^"   '^"^  ^"•'"P'  '°  ^'^"P  ^°^"   »'i^ 

By  this  time  the  cloth  had  been  laid   under  the  joint 

suptrintendence   ot   all    the    ladies,    upon   two   tables    out 

Su*'''a°"%\'''''^  '^'^'^  ^"^  "•'*'''"°^'  and  the  other  low 
.....   broad.     There  were  oysters  at  the  top,  sausaires  at 

ot  un."°"^•  *  P"'^°^  "^"'^^'•*  ^"   ^^'^  ^^n^'^'^.  andTaked 
potatoes  wherever  it   was   most   convenient  to  put  them 

i  k  .^P*'^^"'*^,^'  -^^t  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Mr 
Lilly v.ck   at   the    foot;    and    Nicholas    had   not   only  Vh; 

hss"snevHr"'"^   ""'    ^'"'    Snevellicci.    but   of  hLing 
Wliirpr*       ""^  *  "'*"'"f  **"  ^'^   '•^'^^   h«"d.   a"d    Miss 

hero  of  .hf  fT  °''^!;  '*f  ^^y-  ^"  «'^°«'  »^«  was  the 
hero  of  the  teast ;    and  when  the   table   was  cleared  and 

^meth.nfi:  warm   introduced.  Miss  Snevellicci's  papa   go 

Xc!lnJ"'T'-^  ^''  ^^^^'^  ^"  ^  ^P^^^''  containing  such 
Sn^eML;  "''?"'  '?  ^'^  *^°'"'"^  departure  that*^  Mis" 
bedroom  **  '  ""^^    compelled    to   retire   into   the 

Delo^,t'\l  ?°"'^  take  any  notice  of  it,"  said  Miss  Ledrook, 
Peepmg  ,„  from  the  bedroom.  "Say,  when  she  comes 
back,  that  she  exerts  herself  too  much." 
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Miss  Ledrook  eked  out  this  speech  with  so  ma 
mysterious  nods  and  frowns  before  she  shut  the  dt 
again,  that  a  profound  silence  came  upon  all  the  compai 
duringf  which  Miss  Snevellicci*s  papa  looked  very  I 
indeed  —  several  sizes  larger  than  life — at  everybody 
turn,  but  particularly  at  Nicholas,  and  kept  on  perpetua 
emptying-  his  tumbler,  and  filling  it  again,  until  t 
ladies  returned  in  a  cluster,  with  Miss  Snevellicci  amo 
them. 

"You  needn't  alarm  yourself  a  bit,  Mr.  SnevelUcc 
said  Mrs.  Lillyvick.  "She  is  only  a  little  weak  a 
nervous  ;  she  has  been  so  ever  since  the  morning.** 

"  Oh,"  saI'.  Mr.  Snevellicci,  ''  that's  all,  is  it?** 

"0!i,  yes,  that's  all.  Don*t  make  a  fuss  about  ii 
cried  all  I  lie  ladies  together. 

Now,  this  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  reply  suited 
Mr.  Snevellicci's  importance  as  a  man  and  a  father, 
he  picked  out  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Snevellicci,  and  ask 
her  what  the  devil  she  meant  by  talking  to  him  in  th 
way. 

•'  Dear  me,  my  dear ""said  Mrs.  Snevellicci. 

"  Don't  call  me  your  dear,  ma*am,'*  said  Mr.  Snevellia 
*'if  you  please." 

"P'-ay,  pa,  don't,"  interposed  Miss  Snevellicci. 

"Don't  what,  my  child?** 

"Talk  in  that  way." 

"Why  not?**  said  Mr.  Snevellicci.  «•  I  hope  you  dor 
suppose  there's  anybody  here  who  is  to  prevent  my  talkir 
as  I  like?** 

"Nobody  wants  to,  pa,**  rejoined  his  daughter. 

"Nobody  would  if  they  did  want  to,**  said  Snevellia 
*'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  myself.  Snevellicci  is  my  nam« 
I'm  to  be  found  in  Broad  Court,  Bow  Street,  when  I'm  i 
town.  If  I'm  not  at  home,  let  any  man  ask  for  me  at  tJ 
stage  door.  Damme,  they  know  me  at  the  stage  door, 
suppose.  Most  men  have  seen  my  portrait  at  the  c'la 
shop  round  the  corner.  I've  been  mentioned  in  the  ntw: 
papers  before  now,  haven*t  I  ?  Talk  I  I'll  tell  you  what 
if  I  found  out  that  any  man  had  been  tampering  wiih  th 
affections  of  my  daughter,  I  wouldn't  talk.  Td  astonis 
luni  wiliiuut  talking — that*s  my  way." 

So  saying,   Mr.  Snevellicci  struck  the  palm  of  his  lei 
hand  three  smart  blows  with  his  clenched   fist,  pulled 
phantom  nose  with  his  right  thumb  and  forefinger,  an 
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swallowed  another  glassful   at   a   draught.     "That's  wv 
way,"  repeated  IVIr.  Snevellicci.  ■ 

Most  public  characters  have  their  failings :  and  the  tr.uh 
is.  that  Mr   Snevellicci  was  a  little  addifted  ?o  dr  nlcine 
or,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  that  he  was  scared v 
ever  sober.     He  knew  in  his  cups    hree  distirc^siaees  l^- 
mtox,cation-the  dignified-the  q.nrrelsome-the  aSus 
When  professionally  engage  *    h^   r.ver  ^ot  beZd   Uie 
dtgnified;   tn   private  circles   he  went  tbvough  ku   three 
passing  from  one  to  another  ^hh  a  rap  dity  of  tran<:  Hnn 
often  rather  perplexing  to  thoc.  -.ho  bad  not^he  hono  ,r  of 
his  acquaintance.  "«nour  01 

Thus  Mr.  Snevellicci^  had  no  sooner  swallowed  another 
glassful  than  he  sm.Ied  upon  all  present,  in  happy  fo?ect- 
fulness  of  haying  exhibited  symptoms  of  pugnadtv  and 
proposed  -The  ladies  -  bless  their  hearts  I ''  in  a  ,no,t 
vivacious  manner.  °^' 

fZl  *°-1  1^""'"  "^'"^   ^'■'  Snevellicci,  looking  round  the 
table.        I  love  *em,  every  one." 

;;Not  every  one. ''reasoned  Mr.  Lillyvick  mildly. 
Yes,  erory  one.;  repeated  Mr.  Snevellicci. 

Mr.  UUy^ck!  '^^  '"^""'^^  ^*^'"*'  ^^^  »^"«^'"  "^^ 

''I  love  them  too.  sir,"  said  Mr.  SnevelUccJ. 

Ihe  collector  looked  Into  the  surrounding  faces  with  an 

aspect  of  grave  astonishment,  seeming  to  say.  "  TOg  is  2 

.ce  man  I "   and  appeared  a  little  surprised*  t»i?  Mrs 

Lillyv.ck/s    manner    yielded    no   evidence  of  hSwr  and 

indiqi^nation.  «wtw  ana 

«'  T  i?r  .1'^'^  '"?  deserves  another,-  said  Mr.  Snevellicci 
I  love  them  and  they  love  me."  And  as  if  this7vowai 
were  not  made  in  sufficient  disregard  and  defiaice  of  aU 
moral  obligations,  what  did  M?.  Snevellicci  do?  hJ 
winked-winked  openly  and  undisguised^rSinked  whh 
h.snghteye-upon  Henrietta  Lillyvick  I   ^  ^'^'' 
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fell  upon  him  —  Instantaneously.  Mr.  Lillyvick  was  n( 
light  weight,  and  consequently  when  he  fell  upon  Mr 
Snevellicci,  Mr.  Snevellicci  fell  under  the  table.  Mr 
Lillyvick  followed  him,  and  the  ladies  screamed. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  men  —  are  they  mad? 
cried  Nicholas,  diving  under  the  table,  dragging  up  thi 
collector  by  main  force,  and  thrusting  him,  all  doubled  up 
into  a  chair,  as  if  he  had  been  a  stuffed  figure.  "  Wli.i 
do  you  mean  to  do  ?  what  do  you  want  to  do  ?  what  is  tin 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

While  Nicholas  raised  up  the  collector,  Smike  hm 
performed  the  same  office  for  Snevoiiicci,  who  now 
regarded  his  late  adversary  in  tipsy  amazement. 

'•  Look  here,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lillyvick,  pointing  to  hi« 
astonished  wife,  **  here  is  purity  and  elegance  combined, 
whose  feelings  have  been  outraged — violated,  sir  !  " 

"Lor,  what  nonsense  he  talks!"  exclaimed  Mrs, 
Lillyvick,  in  answer  to  the  inquiring  look  of  Nicholas, 
*'  Nobody  has  said  anything  to  me." 

"Said,  Henrietta!"  cried  the  collector.     "Didn't  I  see 

him "     Mr.  Lillyvick  couldn't  bring  himself  to  utter  tlit 

word,  but  he  counterfeited  the  motion  of  the  eye. 

"Well!"  cried  Mrs.  Lillyvick,  "do  you  suppose  nohodv 
is  ever  to  look  at  me?  A  pretty  thing  to  be  married, 
indeed,  if  that  was  law  ! " 

"You  didn't  mind  it?"  cried  tiie  collector. 

"Mind  it!"  repeated  Mrs,  Lillyvick  contemptuously. 
"You  ought  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  every- 
body's pardon,  that  you  ought." 

"  Pardon,  my  dear?"  said  the  dismayed  collector. 

"Yes,  and  mine  first,"  replied  Mrs.  Lillyvick.  "  Do  you 
suppose  /  ain't  the  best  judge  of  what's  proper  and  what's 
improper?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  all  the  ladies.  "  Do  ycu  suppose  we 
shouldn't  be  the  first  to  speak,  if  there  was  anything;  that 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of?  " 

"Do  you  suppose  Ikey  don't  know,  sir?'  said  Miss 
Snevellicci's  papa,  pulling  up  his  collar,  and  mutteriiiij 
something  about  a  punching  of  heads,  and  beinj;  only 
withheld  by  considerations  of  age.  With  which  Miss 
Sufvelllcci's  papa  looked  steadily  and  sternly  at  Mr. 
Lillyvick  fur  some  seconds,  and  then  rising  deliberately 
from  lus  chair,  kissed  the  Indies  all  roiuul,  beginning  with 
Mis.  Lillyvick. 
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The  unhappy  collector  looked  piteously  at  his  wife  as  if 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  one  trait  of  M  L  plfo^L  I 
Ulr  in  Mrs  Lilly vick.  and  dJdlng  too  stdy  that  there  u;;. 
not  begged  pardon  of  all  the  company  with  great  humilhy 
and  sat  down  such  a  crestfallen,  dispirited,  disenchanted 
man  that  despite  all  his  selfishness  and  dotage,  he  was 
quite  an  object  of  compassion.  ^ 

Miss  Snevellicci's   papa   being   greatly   exalted   by  this 
^.umph  and  mcontestible  proof  of  his  popularity  w ifh  ,  1  e 
fair  sex,  quickly  grew  convivial,   not  to  4»y  uproarious^ 
volunteering   more   than   one   song  of  no   inconside°  Lie 
length,  and  regaling  the  social  circle  between  whiles  wth 
recollections   of   divers    splendid    women    who    had    been 
supposed  to  entertain  a  passion   for  himself,  several   of 
whom  he  toasted  by  name,  taking  occasion  to  remark  at 
the  same  time  that  if  he  had  been  a  little  more  ali™  to  h?s 
own  mterest,  he  .night  have  been  rolling  at  that  momen? 
in  his  chanot-and-iour.     These  reminiscences  appeareT?o 
awaken  no  very  torturmg  pangs  in   the   breast  of  Mrs 
Sneve  l.cc,  who  was  sufficiently  occupied  in  descanting  ?i 
Nicholas  upon  the  manifold  accomplishments  and  merifs  of 
her  daugliter.     Nor   was   the   young  lady  herself  at  ^l 
behind-hand  in  displaying  her  choicest  Jlurements*   bu 
these.   he.KHuened  as   they   were   by  the  artificJs  of  Miss 
Lediook   had  no  effect  whatever  in  increasing  the  attentions 
of  Nicholas,  who.  with  th-        cedent  of  Mils  Squae"s  st"ll 
fresh  ,n  his  memory,   stt  resisted  every  ^sdnation 

and  placed  so  strict  a  guaro  .  ,  .n  his  behavioX  tha?  when 
he  liad   taken    his   leave  the    ladies  were   unanimow  iS 
pronouncing  h,m  quite  a  monster  of  insensibility 
^ext  day  the  posters  appeared  in  due  course    and  tS* 

n  letteTs'^i^'rT''^'.  \"  ^"  ''''  ^°^°"-  ^^  the  raTnbSw  and 
in  letters  afflicted  with  every  possible  variation  of  soin  , 
delormity.  how  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  the  honoui 
oi  mukmg  his  last  appearance  that  evening,  and  how"lm 

TuentXfXfTr  %""      -"  "^i  reque^sted.^S  ^on  :! 
quence    of    the    extraordinary   overflow   attendant    on   hU 

P  rformances- it  being  a  r.n.Hr'cable  fact  ,n  theatrical 
'Story,  but  one  long  since  estalwshed  beyond  dispi^te  that 
tis  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  au.act  people  toTt  W?e 

netVe'tTnt^Tt.*"  '"'  '^°"'^''^'  ^°  ^'^'^^  thaVthl^'wIll 

at^nii'hl''".'^^^  somewhat  at  a  loss,  on  entering  the  theatre 
at  night,  to  account    for  the  unusual   perturbation  and 
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ejLCitc<nent  visible  in  the  countenances  of  *ll  the  csoiTipariy, 
but  he  vtikt,  not  long  in  aoubi  «m  to  the  caufte,  for  before  he 
could  <nake  any  inquiry  nespecting  it,  Mr.  Crummies 
approached,  and,  in  an  agitated  tone  of  voice,  informed  him 
that  there  was  a  London  manager  in  the  bodied. 

"It's  the  phenomenon,  depe/id  upon  it,  sir,"  said 
Crummies,  draj^'ijlng  Nicholas  to  the  little  hole  in  the 
curtain  ihat  he  might  look  through  at  the  London  man&ger. 
*'  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  it*»  the  fame  of  the 
phenomenon — that*b  tlie  .-nan  t  him  in  the  greatcont  and 
no  shirt-collar.  She  iU&ll  have  ten  pound  a  week,  Johnson  ; 
she  shall  not  appear  on  the  London  boards  for  a  farthing 
less.  They  shan't  engage  her  either,  unless  they  en<,'age 
Mrs.  Crummies  too — twenty  pound  a  week  for  the  pair; 
or  I'll  tell  you  what,  1*11  throw  in  myself  and  the  two  bovs, 
and  they  shall  have  the  family  for  thirty.  I  can't  say 
fairer  than  that.  They  must  take  us  all,  if  none  of  us  will 
KO  without  the  others.  That's  the  way  some  of  the  London 
people  do,  and  it  always  answers.  Thirty  pound  a  v/eek. 
It's  too  cheap,  Johns'  a.     It's  dirt  cheap." 

Nicholas  replied  that  it  certainly  was ;  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies,  takioi^  several  huge  pinches  of  snutf  to  compose 
his  feelings,  humed  away  to  tell  Mrs.  Crummies  that  he 
had  quite  settled  the  only  terms  that  could  be  accepted,  and 
had  resolved  not  to  abate  one  single  farthing. 

When  everybody  was  dressed  and  the  curtain  went  up, 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  London 
manager  increased  a  thousandfold  Everybody  happened 
to  know  that  the  London  manager  Imd  come  down  specially 
to  witness  his  or  her  own  peilorniance,  ami  all  were  in  a 
flutter  of  anxiety  and  expectaiion.  Son.e  of  those  who 
were  not  on  in  the  hrst  scene  hurried  to  the  wings,  and 
there  stretched  their  necks  to  have  n  peep  at  him ;  others 
stole  up  luto  the  two  little  private  boxes  over  the  stage 
doors,  and  from  that  position  reconnoitred  the  London 
manager.  Once  the  London  nianat'^er  was  seen  to  smile 
—he  smiled  at  the  comic  cuuntr/;r.aA*s  pretending  to  catch 
a  blue-bottle,  vhile  Mrs.  OrummL's  was  making  her 
greatest  effect.  "Very  good,  wy  fir.e  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Crummies,  shaking  hisi  fist  at  the  countr/man  when  he 
came  off,  •'  you  leave  this  company  ne^t  Saturday  night." 

In  the  same  way,  everybody  whc  was  on  the  stage  beheld 
no  audience  but  one  individual ;  everybody  played  to  the 
London  manager.     When  Mr.  Lenville,  in  a  sudden  burst 
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of  passion,  called  the  emperor  a  miscreant,  and  then  bitine 
his  glove  saul  "But  I  must  dissemble,"  instead  otloonf 
gloomily  at  the  boards,  and  so  waiting  for  his  cue  as^ 
proper  m  such  cases,  he  kept  his  eye  Hxed  upon  the 
London  manager.  When  Miss  BravaSsa  sfng  hersone 
u  ^?  ^^^u'u''^  according  to  custom  stood  ready  to  shak! 
hands  with  her  between  the  verses,  they  looked,  not  at  each 

iTnl^uXVl'  ^"^5"  r "^^^^-  ^''  Crummies  died 
point  blank  at  him  ;  and  when  the  two  guards  came  in  !n 

take  the  body  off  after  a  very  hard  deafh,  it  waHeen  to 

ZZh%Pf^  T^  »'^"*^  ^'  '^^  London  manager!  At 
length  the  London  manager  was  discovered  to  be  asleep 
and  shortly  after  that  he  woke  up  and  went  awayl  wherel 
upon  all  the  company  fell  foul  of  the  unhanpy  comic 
countryman,  declaring  that  his  buffoonery  was  the  so  e 
(^use ;  and  Mr.  Crummies  said  that  he  had  put  up  whh 
It  for  a  long  time,  but  that  he  really  couldn't  stand  it^nv 
onger,  and  therefore  would  feel  obliged  by  his  looking  out 
for  another  engagement.  ww«.iug  ouc 

All  this  was  the  occasion  of  much  amusement  to  Nicholas 
whose  only  feehng  upon  the  subject  was  one  of  sincere  satis' 
faction  that  the  great  man  went  away  before  he  apLared 
He  went  through  his  part  in  the  two  last  pi.  ces  as  b»Tsklv 
as  he  could,  and  having  been  received   wth   unbound  J 
favour  and  unprecedented  applause-so  said  cne   bn"s   for 

llLt^^'^^u''^  ^^^  ^^^"i  P*"'"^^*^  ^"  h^"--  «»•  two  before- 
he  00k  Smike's  arm,  and  walked  home  to  bed. 

With  the  post  next  morning  came  a  letter  from  Newman 

Noggs,  very  inky,  very  short,  very  dirty,  very  snVair^nd 

very  mysterious,   urging   Nicholas   to  return   to    London 

i'?ppssil5;.  "°'  '°  ^°'^  *"  •"^^^"''  ^°  ^  ^h--  ^J-t  night 

J'K  "^j^y  ^^'^  ,^'^<^^olas,  "Heaven  knows  I  have 
remained  here  for  the  best,  and  sorely  against  my  own  wflP 
but  even  now  I  may  have  dallied  too  long.    What  am  h^U 

Pu^Crlh*-  ^'"'^"'   T  ^°°^.  ^""°^'  here-take  my  ^u^e 

toToli?^^L^dtt!S;.^  ''-'  -^  -  «°^"^'  -^^  -^"  -ut 
So  saymg,  he  took  his  hat,  and  hurrvintr  awav  to  th^ 
io  KMngs  o  Mr.  Crummies,  applied  his  hand  ^o  t  e  Locl^er 
^ith  such  hearty  good-will,  that  he  awakened  that  L^en  7 
man,  who  was  still  in  bed,  and  caused  Mr.  Bulph    4  p  o^' 
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to  take  his  morning's  pipe  very  nearly  out  of  his  mouth  i 
the  extremity  of  his  surprise. 

The  door  being  opened,  Nicholas  ran  upstairs  withoi 
any  ceremony,  and  bursting  into  the  darkened  sitting-roor 
on  the  one-pair  front,  found  that  the  two  Masters  Crummle 
had  sprung  out  of  the  sofa-bedstead,  and  were  putting  o 
their  clothes  with  great  rapidity,  under  the  impression  tha 
it  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  next  house  was  o 
fire. 

Before  he  could  undeceive  them,  Mr.  Crummies  cam 
down  in  a  flannel  gown  and  nightcap  ;  and  to  him  Nichola 
briefly  explained  that  circumstances  had  occurred  whicl 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  repair  to  Loiidoi 
immediately. 

"So,  good-bye,"  said  Nicholas;  "good-bye,  good-bye" 

He  was  half-way  downstairs  before  Mr.  Crummies  hai 
sufliciently  recovered  his  surprise  to  be  able  to  gasp  ou 
something  about  the  posters. 

**  I  carrt  help  it,**  replied  Nicholas.       "  Set    whatever 
may  have  earned  this  week  against  them,  or  if  it  will  no 
repay  you,  say  at  once  what  will.     Quick,  quick." 

'*  We'll  cry  quits  about  that,"  returned  Crummies.  "  Bu 
can't  we  have  one  last  night  more  ?  " 

"Not  an  hour  —  not  a  minute,"  replied  Nichola! 
impatiently. 

"Won't  you  stop  to  say  something:  to  Mrs.  Crummies?' 
asked  the  manager,  following  him  down  to  the  door. 

"  I  couldn't  stop  if  it  were  to  prolong  my  life  a  score  o! 
years,"  rejoined  Nicholas.  "  Here,  take  my  hand,  and 
with  it  my  hearty  than':s.  Oh,  that  I  should  have  beer 
fooling  here ! " 

Accompanying  these  words  with  an  impatient  stamp  on 
the  ground,  he  tore  himself  from  the  inanager's  detaining 
grasp,  and  darting  rapidly  down  the  street  was  out  of  sit^hi 
in  an  instant. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  looking  wist- 
fully towards  the  point  at  which  he  had  just  disappeared ; 
"if  he  only  acted  like  that,  what  a  deal  of  money  he'd 
draw  I  He  should  have  kept  upon  this  circuit ;  he'd  have 
been  very  useful  to  me.  But  he  don't  know  what's  jjood 
for  him.  He  is  an  impetuous  youth.  Young  men  arc 
rash,  very  rash." 

Mr.  Crummies  being  in  a  moralising  moo«l,  uiigh^ 
possibly   have   moralisH   for  some    minutes   longer  if  He 
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had  not  mechanically  put  his  hand  towards  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  keep  his  snuff.  The 
absence  of  any  pocket  at  all  in  the  usual  direction  suddenly 
recalled  to  his  recollection  that  fact  that  he  had  no  waist- 
coat on ;  and  this  leading  him  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
extreme  scantiness  of  his  attire,  he  shut  the  door  abruptly 
and  retired  upstairs  with  great  precipitation. 

Smike  had  made  good  speed  while  Nicholas  was  absent, 
and  with  his  help  everything  was  soon  ready  for  their 
departure.  They  scarcely  stopped  to  take  a  morsel  of 
breakfast,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  arrived  at  the 
coach-office ,  quite  out  of  breath  with  the  haste  they  had 
made  to  reach  it  in  time.  There  were  vet  a  few  minutes 
to  spare,  so,  havinff  secured  the  places,' Nicholas  hurried 
into  a  slopseller's  hard  by,  and  bought  Smike  a  great- 
coat.  It  would  have  been  rather  large  for  a  substantial 
yeoman,  but  the  shopman  averring  (and  with  considerable 
truth)  that  it  was  a  most  uncommon  fit,  Nicholas  would 
have  purchased  it  in  his  impatience  if  it  had  been  twice 
the  size. 

As  they  hurried  up  to  the  coach,  which  was  now  in  the 
open  street  and  all  ready  for  starting,  Nicholas  was  not 
a  little  astonished  to  find  himself  suddenly  clutched  in  a 
close  and  violent  embrace,  which  nearly  took  him  off  his 
legs  ;  nor  was  his  amazement  at  all  lessened  by  hearing 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Crummies  exclaim,  "It  is  he— my  friend 
my  triend  I  **  * 

"  Bless  my  heart,"  cried  Nicholas,  struggling  in  the 
manager's  arms,  •'  what  are  you  about  ?  '* 

The  manager  made  no  reply,  but  strained  him  to  his 
breast  agam,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "  Farewell,  my 
noble,  my  lion-hearted  boy  !  " 

In  fact,  Mr.  Crummies,  who  could  never  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity for  professional  display,  had  turned  out  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  a  public  farewell  of  Nicholas ; 
and  to  render  it  the  more  imposing,  he  was  now,  to  that 
young  gentleman's  most  profound  annoyance,  inflicting 
upon  him  a  rapid  succession  of  stage  embraces,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  performed  by  the  embracer's  laying 
hib  or  her  chin  on  the  shoulder  of  the  object  of  affection 
and  lookmg  over  it.  This  Mr.  Crummies  did  in  the 
highest  style  of  melodrama,  pouring  forth  at  the  same 
tunc  all  the  most  dismal  forms  of  farewell  he  could  think 
ot,  out  of  the  stock  pieces.     Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  elder 
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Master  Crummies  was  golnor  through  a  similar  ceremonv 
with  Smike  ;  while  Master  Percy  Crummies,  with  a  very 
little  second-hand  camlet  cloak,  worn  theatrically  over 
his  left  shoulder,  stood  by,  in  the  attitude  of  an  at- 
t'lidant  officer,  waiting  to  convey  the  two  victims  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  lookers-on  laufjhed  very  heartily,  and  as  it  was  as 
well  to  put  a  gfood  face  upon  the  matter,  Nicholas  laughed 
too  when  he  had  suc^.eded  in  disengaging  himself;  and, 
rescuing  the  astonished  Smike,  climbed  up  to  the  coach 
ait  I  him,  and  kissed  his  hand  in  honour  of  the  absent 
Mis..  Crummies  as  they  rolled  away. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  RALPH  NICKLFBV  AND  NEWMAN  NOGGS,  AND  SOME  WISE 
PUK<^'AUTIONS,  THE  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  OF  WHICH  WILL 
APPEAR    IN    THE   SEQUEL. 

In  blissful  unconsciousness  that  his  nephew  was  hastening 
at  the  utmost  speed  of  four  i^ood  horses  towards  his  sphere 
of  action,  and  that  every  passing  minute  diminished  the 
distance  between  them,  Ralph  Nickleby  sat  that  morning 
occupied  in  his  customary  avocations,  and  yet  unable  to 
prevent  his  thoughts  wandering  from  time  to  time  back 
to  the  interview  which  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  his  niece  on  the  previous  day.  At  such  intervals, 
after  a  few  moments  of  abstraction,  Ralph  would  murnijr 
some  peevish  interjection,  and  apply  himself  v»ith  renewed 
steadiness  of  puqwse  to  the  ledger  before  him,  but  aj,'ain 
and  again  the  same  train  of  thought  came  back  despite 
idl  his  e^rts  to  prevent  it,  contusing  him  in  his  calcu- 
lationSf  and  utterly  distracting  his  attention  from  the 
figures  over  which  he  bent.  At  length,  alph  laid 
down  his  pen,  and  threw  himself  back  in  hi&  chair,  as 
though  he  had  m^4»t  up  his  mind  to  allow  the  obtrusive 
current  of  reflection  itf*  take  its  own  course,  and,  by  giving 
it  full  scope,  to  rid  himself  of  it  effectually. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  lo  be  moved  by  a  pretty  face," 
muttered  Ralph  sternly.  "There  is  a  grinning  skull 
beneath  it,  and  men  like  me  who  look  and  work  below 
the  surface  see  that,  and  not  it-*  delicate  covering.  And 
yet  I  almost  like  the  girl,  or  shoui<i  if  she  had  been  less 
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proudly  and  squeamishly  brought  up.  If  the  bov  were 
drowned  or  hanj^ed,  and  the  mother  dead,  this '  house 
shou  d  be  her  home.  I  wish  they  wen*,  with  all  mv 
soul. 

Notwithstandinja:  the  deadly   hatred   which    Ralph    frit 
towards  Nicholas,  and  the  bitter  contempt  with  which  lie 
snefred  at  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby—notwithstanding  the  base- 
ness with  which  he  had  behaved,  and  was  then  behaving- 
and  would  behave   a^ain   if  his   inter*<st    promrted   him' 
towards  Kate  h^r^ll—still  there  whs,  strange  though  k 
may  seem,  something  humanising  and  even  gentle  in  his 
thoughts  at  that  momenL     He  thought  of  what  his  homo 
might  be  if  Kate  were  there ;  he  placed  her  in  the  empty 
chair,   looked   upon   her,  heard   her  speak;  he  felt  again 
upon  his  arm  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  trembling  hand  • 
he  strewed  his  costly  rooms  with  the  hundred  silent  tokens 
of  feminine  presence  and  occupation  ;  he  came  back  again 
to  the  cold  firesid*  and  the  silent,  drearv  splendour  ;  and 
in  that  one  glimpse  of  a  better  nature,  born  as  it  was  of 
solfish    thouirhts.    the    rich    man    felt    himself    friendless. 
childless,  and  alone.     Gold,  for  the  instant,  lost  its  lustre 
in  his  eyes,  for  there  were  countless  treasures  of  the  heart 
which  ti  could  never  purchase. 

A  very  slight  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  banish  sucii 
reflections  from  the  mind  of  such  a  man.  As  Hilph  looked 
vacantly  out  across  the  yard  towards  the  window  of  the 
other  office,  he  became  suddenly  aware  of  the  earnest 
observation  of  Newman  Noggs,  who,  with  his  red  nose 
almost  touching  the  glass,  feigned  to  be  mending  a  pen 
with  a  rusty  fragment  of  a  knit  but  was  in  reality  stanng 
at  im  employer  with  a  countenance  of  the  closest  and  most 
eager  scrutiny. 

Ralph  exchanged  his  dn»mv  posture  for  his  ^cr.ustomed 
business  attitude :  the  face  of  Newman  disapf»#ared.  and 
the  tram  of  thought  took  to  flight,  all  simultaneously  and 
in  an  mstant.  ^ 

Alter  a  few  minutes,  Ralph  rang  his  bell.  Newman 
TZu'^i  ^^^^.  summons,  and  Ralph  raised  his  eyes 
stealthily  to  his  face,  as  If  he  almost  feared  to  read  there 
a  Knowledge  of  his  recent  thoughts. 

There  was  not  the  smallest  speculation,  however,  in  the 

ountenance  of   Newman   Nog^^.       If   it   be   possible    to 

miagine  a  man  with  two  eyes  in  his  head,  and  both  wide 

open,  Jookmg  in  no  direction  whatev*'*-,  «.nd  seeing  nothing. 
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Newman  appeared  to  be  that  man  while  Ralph  Nickleb 
regarded  him. 

"  How  now  ?  "  growled  Ralph. 

"  Oh  I "  said  Newman,  throwing  some  intelligence  inti 
his  eyes  all  at  once,  and  dropping  them  on  his  master 
'•  1  thought  you  rang."  With  which  laconic  reniail 
Newman  turned  round  and  hobbled  away. 

•'Stop  I  "said  Ralph. 

Newman  stopped  ;  not  at  all  disconcerted. 

••  I  did  ring.^' 

*•  I  knew  you  did." 

**  Then  why  did  you  oflFer  to  go  if  you  knew  that  ?  " 

••  I  thought  you  rang  to  say  you  didn't  ring,"  replic( 
Newman.     "  You  often  do." 

"  How  dare  you  pry,  and  peer,  and  stare  at  me,  sirrah  ?' 
demanded  Ralph. 

••  Stare  I  "  cried  Newman,  ''at  you!  Ha,  ha  !  "  whid 
was  all  the  explanation  Newman  deigned  to  oflFer. 

"  Be  careful,  sir,"  said  Ralph,  looking  steadily  at  him. 
"  Let  me  have  no  drunken  fooling  here.  Do  you  see  this 
parcel  ?  " 

"  It's  big  enough,"  reioined  Newman. 

"Carry  it  into  the  ci'.y  •  to  Cross,  in  Broad  Street,  and 
leave  it  there — quick,     iio  you  hear  ?  " 

Newman  gave  a  dogged  kind  of  nod  to  express  an 
affirmative  reply,  and,  leaving  the  room  for  a  few  seconds, 
returned  with  his  hat.  Having  made  various  ineffeciiw 
attempts  to  fit  the  parcel  (which  was  some  two  feet  squ.ire) 
into  the  crown  thereof,  Newman  took  it  under  his  arm, 
and  after  putting  on  his  fingerless  gloves  with  great 
precision  and  nicety,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Ralph  Nickleby  all  the  time,  he  adjusted  his  hat  upon  his 
head  with  as  much  care,  real  or  pretended,  as  if  it  were 
a  brand-new  one  of  the  most  expensive  quality,  and  at  last 
departed  on  his  errand. 

He  executed  his  commission  with  great  promptitude  and 
despatch,  only  calling  at  one  public-house  for  half  a  minute, 
and  even  that  might  be  said  to  be  in  his  way,  for  he  went 
in  at  one  door  and  came  out  at  the  other ;  but  as  he 
returned  and  had  got  so  far  homewards  as  the  StraiiJ, 
Newman  began  to  loiter  with  the  uncertain  air  of  a  man 
who  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  halt  or  go 
straight  forwards.  After  a  very  short  consideration,  the 
former  Inclination  prevailed,  and  making  towards  iiie  point 
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he  had  had  in  hit  mind.  Newmaii  knocUed  a  modest  double 
knock,  or  rather  a  nervous  tingle  one,  at  Mist  La  Creevy't 

It  was  opened  by  a  strange  servant,  on  whom  the  odd 
figure  of  the  visitor  did  not  appear  to  make  the  most 
favourable  impression  possible,  inasmuch  as  she  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  she  very  nearly  closed  it,  and  placing  herself 
in  the  narrow  gap,  inquired  what  he  wanted.  But  Newman 
merely  uttering  the  monosyllable  ••Noggs,"as  if  it  were 
some  cabalistic  word,  at  sound  of  which  bolts  would  flv 
back  and  doors  open,  pushed  briskly  past  and  gained  the 
door  of  Miss  LaCrcevy's  sitting-room,  before  the  astonished 
servant  could  offer  any  opposition. 

••Walk  in,  if  you  please. "  cried  Miss  La  Creevy,  in  reply 
to  the  sound  of  Newman's  knuckles;  and  in  lie  walked 
accordingly. 

••  Bless  us  ! '»  cried  Miss  La  Creevy.  starting  as  Newman 
bolted  in  ;  "  what  did  you  want,  sir  ?  " 

"You  have  forgotten  me,"  said  Newman,  with  an 
inclination  of  the  head.  "  I  wonder  at  tliat.  That  nobody 
should  reinembei  me  who  knew  me  in  other  days  is  natural 
enough  ;  but  there  are  few  people  who,  seeing  me  once 
forget  me  mm;."  He  glanced,  as  he  spoke,  at  his  shabbi 
clothes  and  paralytic  hmb,  and  slightly  shook  his  head. 

I  did  forget   you.  I   declare,"  said   Miss   La   Creevy 
rising  to  receive  Newman,  who  met  her  half-way.  "and 

am  ashamed  of  myself  for  doing  so;  for  you  are  a 
.11  K^?°M-'"'M^",Tv^'''x,^°S:grs.  Sit  down  and  tell  me 
all  about  Miss  Nickleby  Poor  dear  thing  I  I  haven't  seen 
her  for  this  many  a  week." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

"'Why.  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy, 

J.A    f     fi?/^  *'^^"  °»'  °"  ^  visit~the  first  visit   I  havi 
made  for  fitteen  years." 

I"  That  is  a  long  time,"  said  Newman  sadly. 
fU.  .  '^  '^  ^  u*"'-''  '°"8r  time  to  look  back  upon  in  years. 
though  somehow  or  other,  tliank  Heaven,  the  s6litari 
days  roll  away  peacefully  and  happily  enough."  replied  tS 
mimature-painter.  -  I  have  a  brother,  Mr.  Noggs-  he 
only  relation  I  have-and  all  that  time  1  never  f:fw  him 
once.  Not  that  we  ever  quarrelled,  but  he  was  apprenticed 
down  in  the  country,  and  he  got  married  theref  and  new 

little"!     '"^'iT'  -^''""^»r8^  "P  «bout  him.  he  forgot  a  ^oT 
httle  woman  like  me,  as  it  was  very  reasonable  he  sbo\Ud 
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you  know.  Don't  suppose  that  I  complain  about  thnt 
because  I  always  said  to  my^telt.  '  It  is  very  natural ;  poo 
dear  John  is  making  his  way  in  the  world,  and  has  a  wit( 
to  tell  his  cares  and  troubles  to,  and  children  now  to  pla^ 
about  him,  so  God  bless  him  and  them,  and  send  we  nia^ 
all  meet  together  one  day  when  we  shall  part  no  more.' 
Hut  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  the  miniature 
I  a  inter,  brightening  up  and  clapping  her  hands,  "of  thai 
\«ry  same  brother  commg  up  to  London  at  last,  and  nevei 
1  -sting  till  he  found  me  out?— what  do  you  think  of  hi* 
coming  here  and  sitting  down  in  that  very  chair,  and 
crying  like  a  child  because  he  was  glad  to  see  me  ?— whai 
uo  you  think  of  his  insisting  on  taking  me  down  all  the 
way  into  the  country  to  his  own  house  (quite  a  sumptuous 
place,  Mr.  Woggs,  with  a  large  garden  and  I  don't  know 
iu)w  many  fields,  and  a  man  in  livery  waiting  at  table, 
ail  i  cows,  and  horses,  and  pigs,  and  I  don't  know  what 
besides),  and  making  me  stay  a  whole  month,  and  pressing 
nie  to  stop  there  all  my  life  ?— yes,  all  my  life — and  so  did 
his  wile,  and  so  did  the  children— and  there  were  four  of 
them  ;  and  one,  the  eldest  girl  of  all,  ihev — they  had  named 
her  alter  me  eight  good  years  before,  they  had  indeed.  1 
never  was  so  happy ;  in  all  my  life  I  never  was  1  *'  The 
worthy  soul  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed 
aloud  ;  for  it  was  the  first  opportunity  she  had  had  of 
unburdening  her  heart,  and  it  would  have  its  way, 

'*  But  bless  my  life,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  wiping  her 
eye.-,  after  a  short  pause,  and  cramming  her  handkerchief 
into  her  pocket  with  great  bustle  and  despatch  ;  '•  what 
a  foolish  creature  I  must  seem  to  you,  Mr.  Nog^^s !  I 
shouldn't  have  said  anything  about  it,  onlv  I  wanted  to 
explain  to  you  how  it  was  I  hadn't  seen  Miss'Nickleby." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  old  lady  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

**You  mean  Mrs.  Nickleby?"  said  Miss  La  CreevT. 
"Then  I'll  tell  vou  what,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  want  to  keep 
in  the  good  books  in  that  quarter,  you  had  better  not  call 
her  the  old  lady  any  more,  for  I  suspect  she  wouldn't  be 
best  pleased  to  hear  you.  Yes,  1  weut  there  the  night 
before  last,  but  she  was  quite  on  the  high  ropes  about 
someiiiiMg,  and  was  so  grand  and  mysterious,  tlmt  I 
couldn't  make  anything  of  her  ;  so,  to  tell  -ou  the  truili, 
I  took  it  into  my  head  to  be  grand  too,  and  came  awav  in 
state.  I  thought  she  would  have  come  round  again  Lcioie 
this;  but  she  hasn't  been  iierti.'* 
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!!  u5l?"'  ?*'"  Nickleby **  said  Newman. 

xr  .^.V  was  here  twice  while  1  was  «wav,"  returned 
M.ss  La  Creevy.  "  I  was  afraid  -h^  mightn't  l.ice  to  have 
mecnl  mg  on  her  •monpt  ihos.-  ^.eat  iolk«  in  what's-its- 
name  Place,  so  I  thought  Vd  wait  a  day  or  two.  and  if  I 
didii  t  see  her,  write." 
••Ah  I"  exclaimed  Newman.  crackin|r  his  fini:ors. 
However,  I  want  to  hear  all  Mu-  n.ws  about  them  from 
you,"  said  M.ss  La  Creevy.  •'  How  is  the  oid  rouRh  3 
tough  monster  of  Golden  &,uare  ?  Well,  of  cours.  such 
people  always  are.  don't  mean  how  is  he  in  health,  but 
how  .s  he  R:omg  on  i  how  ta  he  behaving  hims.-II? »' 

Damn  hiniT"  cried  Newman,  dashing  his  cherished  hat 
on  the  floor;  " like  a  false  hound." 

"Gracious,  Mr.  NoKfgs,  you  quite  terrify  me  I "  exclaimed 

Miss  La  Creevy,  turning  pale.  wmuncu 

'•I  should  have  spoiled  his  features  yesterday  afternoon 

.fl  could  have  afforded  it,;  said  Newman,  movin,,  rest  esTl^J 

about,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  a  portrait  01  M,.  Cannin.r 

over  the  mantel-piece.    "  I  was  very  near  it.    1  was  obS 

p  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  ke^ep  Vm  there  very 

tight.     I  shall  do  It  some  day  in  that  little  back  parlour  J 

know  I  shall.     1  should  have  done  it  before  nowjfl  hadn't 

been  afraid  of  making   bad    worse.       1    shall   double-lock 

Sinof  iL"  '  '"'^''^  *'  °"'  ^^°'^  *  ^'^»  I'm  quite 

"I  sl'a"   scnam    if  you   don't    compose   yourself.    M 
to^lfelp'it."^  ^'""''^  •  "^''"  '"'*  ^  ^''^"'^  ^  «^ 

fm*  ^"  H  "''"^'"  '■*J°'"^'^  N>«man  darting  violently  to  and 
iHi  .1  -1  ^°'""'«^  up  to-night :  1  wrote  to  tell  him.  He 
little  thinks  1  know;  he  ittle  thinks  I  care  Cunnin.^ 
s^^drell  he  don't  think  that.  Not  hi.  ^oMie-Te  "^ 
uscair  '  Newman  Nojjgs.     Ho.  ho,  the 

Lashing   himself  up  to  an  extravagant   pitch    of  fmv 
Newman  Noj;gs  jerked  himself  about  the  room  will    the 
most  eccemni- motion  ever  beheld  in  a  human  being;  now 
^parnng   at   the    little   miniatures  on   the    wall,   and      ovv 
givrng  hunself  violent  thumps  on  the  head,  as  if  to  hcigl  ten 

r  ifh  ""°"^""^^,'  ^'^  ^1"^  ^'^^■^  •"  »»«  ^"•■"'^r  seat  quite 
t^re.iihless  and  txhausted.  ^ 

I  lu  '.Ind'"^' K'"'"^  Newman,  pickin-  up  his  hat ;  "that's done 
"'^  i;ood.     Now  1  m  better,  and  i'il  tell  >ou  all  about  iu" 
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It  took  some  little  time  to  reassure  Miss  La  Creevy,  whi 
had  been  almost  frightened  out  of  her  senses  by  this  re 
markable  demonstration  ;  but  that  done,  Newman  faithfull 
related  all  that  had  passed  in  the  interview  between  Kat 
and  her  uncle,  prefacing  his  narrative  with  a  statement  o 
Ills  previous  suspicions  on  the  subject,  and  his  reason  fo 
forming  them :  and  concluding  with  a  communication  o 
the  step  he  had  taken  in  secretly  writing  to  Nicliolas. 

Though  little  Miss  La  Creevy's  indignation  was  not  » 
singularly  displayed  as  Newman's,  it  was  scarcely  inleiio 
in  violence  and  intensity.  Indeed,  if  Ralph  Nickleby  ha( 
happened  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  room  at  tha 
moment,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  would  not  havi 
found  Miss  La  Creevy  a  more  dangerous  opponent  thai 
even  Newman  Noggs  himself. 

**  God  forgive  me  for  saying  so,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy,  a! 
a  wind-up  to  all  her  expressions  of  anger,  *'  but  I  reall] 
feel  as  if  I  could  stick  this  into  him  with  pleasure." 

It  was  not  a  very  awful  weapon  that  Miss  La  Creevy  held 
it  being  in  fact  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  black-leac 
pencil ;  but  discovering  her  mistake,  the  little  portraii 
painter  exchanged  it  for  a  moiher-of-pearl  fruit-knile, 
wherewith,  in  proof  of  her  desperate  thoughts,  she  made  i 
lunge  as  she  spoke,  which  would  have  scarcely  disturbs 
the  crumb  of  a  half-quartern  loaf. 

**She  won*t  stop  where  she  is  after  to-night,"  saic 
Newman.     "That's  a  comfort." 

"Stop!**  cried  Miss  La  Creevy;  **she  should  have  lefi 
there  weeks  ago." 

"  If  we  had  known  of  this,"  rejoined  Newman.  "  Bui 
we  didn't.  Nobody  could  properly  interfere  but  her  motliei 
or  brother.  The  mother's  weak— poor  thing— weak.  Tlie 
dear  young  man  will  be  here  to-night." 

"Heart  alive!"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy.  "He  will  do 
something  desperate,  Mr.  Noggs,  if  you  tell  liim  a. 
at  once." 

Newman  left  off  rubbing  his  hands,  and  assumed  a 
thoughtful  look. 

"Depend  upon  it,'*  said  Miss  La  Creevy  earnestly,  "il 

Sou  are  not  very  careful  in  breaking  out  the  truth  to  him, 
e  will  do  some  violence  upon  his  uncle  or  one  ot  these  men 
that  will  bring  some  terrible  calamity  upon  his  own  head, 
and  grief  an;l  sorrow  lo  us  all." 

••  I    never    thought    of    that,**    rejoined    Newman,    his 
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countenance  falling^  more  and  more.     *«  I  came   to   ask 

sister  in  case   he  brought  her  here. 


to  receive 
» 


his 


you 
but- 

"But  this  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance," 
interrupted  Miss  La  Cieevy  ;  "  that  vou  might  have  been 
sure  of  before  you  came,  but  the  end  of  this  nobody  can 
foresee,  unless  you  are  very  guarded  and  careful." 

"What  tfan  I  do?*'  cried  Newman,  scratching  his  head 
with  an  air  of  great  vexation  and  perplexity.     "  If  he  was 
to  talk  of  pistolling  'em  all,  I   should  be  obliged  to  sav 
'Certainly— serve 'em  right.'" 

Miss  La  Creevy  could  not  suppress  a  small  shriek  on 
hearing  this,  and  instantly  set  about  extorting  a  solemn 
pledge  from  Newman  that  he  would  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  Nicholas  ;  which,  after 
some  demur,  was  conceded.  They  then  consulted  together 
on  the  safest  and  surest  mode  of  communicating  to  him  the 
circumstances  which  had  rendered  his  presence  necessary. 

"He  must  have  time  to  cool  before  he  can  possibly  do 
anything,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  That  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence.     He  must  not  be  told  until  late  at  night." 

"But  he'll  be  in  town  between  six  and  seven  this 
evening,"  replied  Newman.  •♦/  can't  keep  it  from  him 
when  he  asks  me." 

"Then  you  must  go  out,   Mr.   Noggs,"  said  Miss  La 
treevy.        You  can  easily  have  been  kept  away  by  business 
and  must  not  return  till  nearly  midnight."  * 

"Then  he'll  come  straight  here,"  retorted  Newman. 
So  I  suppose,"  observed  Miss  La  Creevy;    "but  he 
won  t  find  me  at  home,  for  I'll  go  straight  to  the  city  the 
instant  you  leave  me,  make  up  matters  with  Mrs.  Nicklebv 
and  take  her  away  to  the  theatre,  so  that  he  may  not  even 
know  where  his  sister  lives." 

Upon  further  discussion,  this  appeared  the  safest  and  most 
feasible  mode  of  proceeding  that  could  possibly  be  adopted 
Iherefore  it  was  finally  determined  that  matters  should  b^ 
so  arranged,  and  Newman,  after  listening  to  many  supple- 
mentary cautions  and  entreaties,  took  his  leave  of  Miss 
U  Creevy  and  trudged  back  to  Golden  Square  ;  ruminatine 
as  he  went  upon  a  vast  number  of  possibilities  and  imposs^ 
biiities  which  crowded  upon  his  brain,  and  arose  out  of  the 
conversation  that  had  just  terminated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RELATING  CHIEFLY  TO  SOME  REMARKABLE  CONVERSATIOI 
AND  SOME  REMARKABLE  PROCEEDINGS  TO  WHICH  1 
GIVES  RISE. 

"London  at  last  I**  cried  Nicholas,  throwing  back  hi 
greatcoat  and  rousing  Smike  from  a  long  nap.  "  It  seeme 
to  me  as  though  we  should  never  reach  it.** 

"And  yet  you  came  along  at  a  tidy  pace,  too,"  observe 
the  coachman,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  Nicholas,  witl 
no  very  pleasant  expression  of  countenance. 

"Ay,  I  know  that,**  was  the  reply;  "but  I  have  beei 
very  anxious  to  be  at  my  journey's  end,  and  that  makes  th 
way  seem  long.*' 

"  Well,**  remarked  the  coachman,  "  if  the  way  seemet 
long  with  such  cattle  as  you've  sat  behind,  you  must  havi 
been  most  uncommon  anxious ;  **  and  so  saying,  he  let  ou 
his  whip-lash,  and  touched  up  a  little  boy  on  the  calves  o 
his  legs  by  wav  of  emphasis. 

They  rattled  on  through  the  noisy,  bustling,  crowdec 
strtets  of  London,  now  displaving  long  double  rows  o! 
brightly-burning  lamps,  dotted  here  and  there  with  ib( 
chemist's  glaring  lights,  and  illuminated  besides  with  the 
brilliant  flood  that  streamed  from  the  windows  <mF  the  shop! 
when  sparkling  jewellery,  silks  and  velvets  of  the  richest 
colours,  tho  most  inviting  delicacies,  and  most  sumptuous 
articles  of  luxurious  ornament,  succeeded  each  other  in  ridi 
and  glittering  profusion.  Streams  of  people  apparentlj 
without  end  poured  on  and  on,  jostling  eacn  other  in  the 
crowd  and  hurrying  forward,  scarcely  seeming  to  notice  the 
riches  that  surrounded  them  on  every  side ;  while  vehiclei 
of  all  shapes  and  makes,  mingled  up  together  in  one 
moving  mass  like  running  water,  lent  their  ceaseless  roar 
to  swell  the  noise  and  tumult  '  * 

As  thev  dashed  b^  the  quickly<hangiiM:  and  ever-varying 
objects,  it  was  cunous  to  observe  in  what  a  strange  pro- 
cession they  passed  before  the  eye.  Emporiums  of  splendid 
dresses,  the  materials  brought  from  every  quarter  at  the 
world;  tempting  stores  of  everything  to  stimulate  and 
pamper  the  sated  appetite  and  give  new  relish  to  the  oft- 
repeated  feast ;  vessels  of  burnished  gold  and  silver, 
wrought  into  every  exquiutt  form  of  vase,  and  dish,  and 
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joblet ;  guns,  .wordf.  pistolt,  mnd  patent  engines  of 
destruction ;  m»ws  and  Ironi  for  the  crooked,  cllthes  for 
the  newly-born,  drug,  for  the  elck,  coffins  for  the  dead!  and 

thlrlndltlln''  ^^/'i^-^}}  'hete  jumbled  each  whh  the 
other,  and  flocking  side  by  side,  seemed  to  flit  by  in  motley 
dance  hke  the  fantastic  groups  of  the  old  DutJh  painter 
?rowd  ^^"^  ^^*'"  ™°'**'  ^°''  *^*'  unheeding,  restless 

Nor  were  there  wanting  objects  in  the  crowd  itself  to  eive 

I  T  '^'"f-J"K  B"5P*?'*  ^**  L''*'  ^^'^'"'g  «c«ne-     The  rags  of 
the  squalid  ballad-singer  fluttered  iS  the  rich  Heht  that 
showed    the  goldsmith's  treasures,   pale  and  pSelup 
faces  hovered  about  the  windows  where  was  tempting  food 
hungry  eyes  wandered  over  the  profusion  guarded  by  wii 
thin  sheet  of  brittle  glass-*n  iron  wall  to  thSm  j  half-nakSd 
shivering  figure,  stopped  to  gaze  at  Chinese  shawls  and 
golden  stufl-s  of  India.     There  was  a  christenine-partv  at 
tr.l^'T^^  coflin-maker's.  and  a  funeral  hatchmeml^ad 
topped  some  great  improvements  in  the  bravest  mansion 
Life  and  death  went  hand  in  hand ;  wealth  and  p^°ny 
stood  side  by  side ;  repletion  and  starvation  laid  them  doiS 
to^etiier.  ww.. 

But  it  was  London ;  and  the  old  country  lady  inside,  who 

this  side  Kingston,  and  cried  out  to  the  driver  that  she  waa 
sure  he  must  have  passed  it,  and  forgotten  to  set  ^er 
down,  was  satisfied  at  last.  '^^^ 

Nicholas  engaged  bedf  for  himself  and  Smike  at  the  inn 
where  the  coach  stopped,  and  repaired,  withoufthe  delay  of 
another  moment,  to  the  lodgings  of  Newman  Noggs^fSr 
h>s  anxiety  and   impatience    had    increased   with    everv 
I  succeeding  minute,  and  wtre  almost  beyondtonlTrol  ^ 

hJ.  ufA^  *-^''®  »n  Newman's  garret,  and  a  candle  had 
been  left  burning ;  the  floor  was  cleanly  swept  the  room 
was  a.  comfortably  arranged  as  such  a  ri,m  Suld  be7n^ 
meat  and  drink  were  placed  in  <»rder  wn  the  tabL 
Every thmg  bespoke  the  affectionate  care  3  att«,t!nn  «V 
Newman  Noggs,  but  Newman  himselfSL  not  There        °' 

.  *?*  J.°y  **"®^  ^hat   time  he  will   be   home  ? »   ;« 
SK*"""'  *^"'  "  "••  ^  of  NewmTn's  fro'nt 

"Ah,  Mr.  Johnnnl"  nid  Crowl.  presentinir  himself 
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"  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Nicholas.  "  My  question- 
am  extremely  anxious  to  know." 

"Why,  he  has  a  troublesome  affair  of  business,"  repHe 
Crowl,  "and  will  not  be  home  before  twelve  o'clock.  H 
was  very  unwilling  to  go,  I  can  tell  you,  but  there  was  n 
help  for  it.  However,  he  left  word  that  you  were  to  mak 
yourself  comfortable  till  he  came  back,  and  that  I  was  t 
entertain  you,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do." 

In  proof  of  his  extreme  readiness  to  exert  himself  fo 
the  general  entertainment,  Mr.  Crowl  drew  a  chair  to  th 
table  as  he  spoke,  and  helping  himself  plentifully  to  th 
cold  meat,  invited  Nicholas  and  Smike  to  follow  hi 
example. 

Disappointed  and  uneasy,  Nicholas  could  touch  no  food 
so,  after  he  had  seen  Smike  comfortably  established  at  th 
table,  he  walked  out  (despite  a  great  many  dissuasion 
uttered  by  Mr.  Crowl  with  his  mouth  full),  and  left  Smik 
to  detain  Newman  in  case  he  returned  first. 

As  Miss  La  Creevy  had  anticipated,  Nicholas  betool 
himself  straight  to  her  house.  Finding  her  from  home,  h 
debated  within  himself  for  some  time  whether  he  should  gi 
to  his  mother's  residence  and  so  compromise  her  will 
H^ph  Nickleby.  Fully  persuaded,  however,  that  Newmai 
would  not  have  solicited  him  to  return  unless  there  wai 
some  strong  reason  which  required  his  presence  at  home 
he  resolved  to  go  there,  and  hastened  eastwards  with  al 
speed. 

(  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  not  be  at  home,  the  girl  said,  unti 
past  twelve  or  later.  She  believed  Miss  Nickleby  was  well, 
but  she  didn't  live  at  home  now,  nor  did  she  come  homt 
except  very  seldom.  She  couldn't  say  where  she  was 
stopping,  but  it  was  not  at  Madame  Mantalini's — she  was 
sure  of  that. 

With  his  heart  beating  violently,  and  apprehending  he 
knew  not  what  disaster,  Nicholas  returned  to  where  he  had 
left  Smike.  Newman  had  not  been  home.  He  wouldn't 
be,  till  twelve  o'clock ;  there  was  no  chance  of  it.  Was 
there  no  possibility  of  sending  to  fetch  him  if  it  were  only 
for  an  instant,  or  forwarding  to  him  one  line  of  writing  to 
which  he  might  return  a  verbal  reply?  That  was  quite 
impracticable.  He  was  not  at  Golden  Square,  and 
probably  had  been  sent  to  execute  some  commission  at 
a  distance. 

Nicholas  tried  to  remain  quietly  where  he  was,  but  he 
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folt  »o  nervous  and  excited  that  he  could  nol  sit  still.  Ho 
seemed  to  be  losing  time  unless  he  was  moving.  It  was 
an  absurd  fancy,  he  knew,  but  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
resist  It     So  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  rambled  out  again. 

He  strolled  westward  this  time,  pacing  the  long  streets 
with  hurried  footsteps,  and  agitated  by  a  thousand  mis- 
givings and  apprehensions  which  he  could  not  overcome. 
He  passed  into  Hyde  Park,  now  silent  and  deserted,  and 
increased  his  rate  of  walking  es  if  in  the  hope  of  leaving 
his  thoughts  behind.  They  crowded  upon  him  more 
thickly,  however,  now  there  was  no  passing  objects  to 
attract  his  attention  ;  and  the  one  idea  was  always  upper- 
most,  that  some  stroke  of  ill-fortune  must  have  occurred 
so  calamitous  in  its  nature  that  all  were  fearful  of  dis- 
closing  it  to  him.  The  old  question  arose  again  and 
again— What  could  it  be  ?  Nicholas  walked  till  he  was 
weary,  but  was  not  one  bit  the  wiser  ;  and  indeed  lie  came 
out  of  the  park  at  last  a  great  deal  more  confused  and 
perplexed  than  when  he  went  in. 

He  had  taken  scarcely  anything  to  eat  or  drink  since 
early  in  the  morning,  and  felt  quite  worn-out  and  ex- 
hausted. As  he  returned  languidly  towards  the  point 
Irom  which  he  had  started,  along  one  of  the  thorough- 
feres  which  lies  between  Park  Lane  and  Bond  Street, 
he  passed  a  handsome  hotel,  before  which  he  stopped 
mechanically. 

"An  expensive  place,   I  dare  sav,"  thought   Nicholas; 

but  a  pint  of  wme  and  a  biscuit  are  no  great  debauch 
wljerever  thev  are  had.     And  yet  I  don't  know." 

He  walked  on  a  few  steps,  but  looking  wistfully  down 
the  Jong  vista  of  gas  lamps  before  him,  and  thinking  how 
long  It  would  take  to  reach  the  end  of  it  — and  bein^. 
besides  in  that  kind  of  mood  in  which  a  man  is  most 
disposed  to  yield  to  his  first  impulse— and  being,  be- 
sides, strongly  attracted  to  the  hotel,  in  part  by  curi- 
osity, and  in  part  by  some  odd  mixture  of  feelings  which 
he  would  have  been  troubled  to  define— Nicholas  turned 
Mck  again,  and  walked  into  the  coffee-room. 

It  was  very  handsomely  furnished.  The  walls  were 
ornamented  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  French  paper, 
enriched  with  a  gilded  cornice  of  elegant  design.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  carpet ;  and  two  superb 
nurrors,  one  above  the  chimnev-piece,  and  one  at  tlu- 
opposite  end  of  the  room,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
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multiplied  tlie  other  beauties,  and  added  new  ones  of  tt 
own,  to  enhance  the  g^eneral  effect.  There  was  a  rati 
noisy  party  of  four  gentlemen  in  a  box  by  the  firepla 
and  only  two  other  persons  present— both  elderly  gem 
men,  and  both  alone. 

Observing  all  this  in  the  first  comprehensive  glai 
with  which  a  stranger  surveys  a  place  that  is  new  to  hi 
Nicholas  sat  himself  down  in  the  box  next  to  the  no 
party,  with  his  back  towards  them,  and  postponing 
order  for  a  pint  of  claret  until  such  time  as  the  wai 
and  one  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  should  have  settled 
disputed  question  relative  to  the  price  of  an  item  in  I 
bill  of  fare,  took  up  a  newspaper  and  began  to  read. 

He  had  not  read  twen^  hnes,  and  was  in  truth  h 
dozing,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  mention  of  his  siste 
name.  •'Little  Kate  Nickleby"  were  the  words  tJ 
caught  his  ear.  He  raised  his  head  in  amazement,  a 
as  he  did  so,  saw  by  the  reflection  in  the  opposite  gh 
that  two  of  the  party  behind  him  had  risen,  and  w( 
standing  before  the  fire.  '*  It  must  have  come  from  o 
of  them,"  thought  Nicholas.  He  waited  to  hear  moi 
with  a  countenance  of  some  indignation,  for  the  tone 
speech  had  been  anything  but  respectful,  and  the  appet 
ance  of  the  individual  whom  he  presumed  to  have  be 
the  speaker  was  coarse  and  swaggering. 

This  person— so  Nicholas  observed  in  the  same  glan 
at  the  mirror  which  had  enabled  him  to  see  his  face 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  conversing  wi 
a  younger  man,  who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  compan 
wore  his  hat,  and  was  adjusting  his  shirt-collar  by  tl 
aid  of  the  glass.  They  spoke  in  whispers,  now  and  th( 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  but  Nicholas  could  catch  i 
repetition  of  the  words,  nor  anything  sounding  at  all  lil 
the  words  which  had  attracted  his  attention. 

At  length  the  two  resumed  their  seats,  atid  more  wii 
being  ordered,  the  party  grew  louder  in  their  mirth.  Stil 
there  was  no  reference  made  to  anybody  with  whom  1 
was  acquainted,  and  Nicholas  became  persuaded  that  h 
excited  fancv  had  either  imagined  the  sounds  altogethe 
or  converted  some  other  words  into  the  name  which  ha 
been  so  much  in  his  thoughts. 

••  It  is  remarkable,  too,"  thought  Nicholas ;  "if  it  ha 
been  '  Kate  *  or  '  Kate  Nickleby,*  I  should  not  have  bee 
so  much  surprised ;  but  '  little  Kate  Nickleby  1 ' " 
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The  wine  coming  at  the  moment  prevented  his  finithinff 
the  sentence.  He  swallowed  a  glassful,  and  took  up  the 
paper  again.     At  that  instant — 

"  Little  Kate  Nickleby  1 "  cried  a  voice  behind  him. 

"  I  was  right,"  muttered  Nicholas,  as  the  paper  fell  from 
his  hand.     "  And  it  was  the  man  I  supposed." 

"As  there  was  a  proper  objection  to  drinking  her  in 
heel-taps, '  said  the  voice,  "  we'll  give  her  the  first  glass 
in  the  new  magnum.     Little  Kate  Nickleby  I " 

"  Little  Kate  Nickleby,"  cried  the  other  three.  And  the 
glasses  were  set  down  empty. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  this  slight  and 
careless  mention  of  his  sister's  name  in  a  public  place 
Nicholas  fired  at  once;  but  he  kept  himself  quiet  by  a 
great  effort,  and  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

•'  The  jade  1 "  said  the  same  voice  which  had  spoken 
before.  **  She's  a  true  Nickleby— a  worthy  imitator  of 
her  old  uncle  Ralph— she  hangs  back  to  be  more  sought 
after— so  does  he ;  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  Ralph  unless 
you  follow  him  up,  and  then  the  money  comes  doubly 
welcome,  and  the  bargain  doubly  hard,  for  you're  im- 
patient and  he  isn't.     Oh,  infernal  cunning." 

"Infernal  cunning,"  echoed  tw  >  voices. 

Nicholas  was  in  a  perfect  aeony  as  the  two  elderly 
gentlemen  opposite  rose  one  after  the  other,  and  went 
away,  lest  they  should  be  the  means  of  his  losing  one 
word  of  what  was  said.  But  the  conversation  was  sus- 
pended as  they  withdrew,  and  resumed  with  even  greater 
freedom  when  they  had  left  the  room. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  the  younger  gentleman,   "that  the 
old  woman    has    grown  jea-a-lous,   and    locked    her  uo 
Upon  my  soul,  it  looks  like  it."  *^* 

"If  they  quarrel,  and  little  Nickleby  goes  home  to  her 
mother,  so  much  the  better,"  said  the  first.  "I  can  do 
"nything  with  the    old   lady.    She'll  believe  anything   I 

"Egad,  that's  true,"  returned  the  other  voice.     "Ha 
ha,  hal    Poordeyvlel"  *' 

The  laugh  was  taken  up  by  the  two  voices  which  alwavs 
came  m  together,  and  became  general  at  Mrs.  Nicklebv's 
expense.  Nicholas  turned  burning  hot  with  rage,  but  he 
commanded  himself  for  the  moment,  and  waited  to  hear 
more. 

What  he  heard  need  not  be  repeated  here.    Suffice  it 
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that  as  the  wine  went  round  he  heard  enough  to  acqua 
him  with  the  characters  and  designs  of  those  whose  c( 
versaiion  he  overheard;  to  possess  him  with  the  f 
extent  of  Ralph's  villainy,  and  the  real  reason  of  his  o\ 
presence  being  required  in  London.  He  heard  all  t[ 
and  more.  He  heard  his  sister's  sufferings  derided,  a 
her  virtuous  conduct  jeered  at  and  brutally  misconstrue 
he  heard  her  name  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ai 
herself  made  the  subject  of  coarse  and  insolent  wagei 
free  speech,  and  licentious  jesting. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  first  led  the  conversatio 
and,  indeed,  almost  engrossed  it,  being  only  stimulat 
from  time  to  time  by  some  slight  observation  from  oi 
or  other  of  his  companions.  To  him,  then,  Nicholi 
addressed  himself  when  he  was  sufficiently  composed 
stand  before  the  party,  and  force  the  words  from  h 
parched  and  scorching  throat. 

**  Let  me  have  a  word  with  you,  sir,"  said  Nicholas. 

••With  me,  sir?"  retorted  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  eyeir 
him  in  disdainful  surprise. 

••  I  said  with  you,"  replied  Nicholas,  speaking  wii 
great  difficulty,  for  his  passion  choked  him. 

1*A  mysterious  stranger,  upon  my  soul!"  exclaime 
Sir  Mulberry,  raising  his  wine-glass  to  his  lips,  an 
looking  round  upon  his  friends. 

••  Will  you  step  apart  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  c 
do  you  refuse  ?  "  said  Nicholas  sternly. 

Sir  Mulberry  merely  paused  in  the  act  of  drinking,  an 
bade  him  either  name  his  business  or  leave  the  table. 

Nicholas  drew  a  card   from   his   pocket,  and   threw 
before  him. 

"  There,  sir,"  said  Nicholas ;  •*  my  business  you  wi 
guess." 

A  momentary  expression  of  astonishment,  not  unmixe 
with  some  confusion,  appeared  in  the  face  of  Sir  Mulberr 
as  he  read  the  name  ;  but  he  subdued  it  in  an  instani 
and  tossing  the  card  to  Lord  Verisopht,  who  sat  opposite 
drew  a  toothpick  from  a  glass  before  him,  and  ver 
leisurely  applied  it  to  his  mouth. 

"Your  name  and  address?"  said  Nich'as.  turnlnj 
paler  as  his  passion  kindled. 

*•  I  shall  give  you  neither,"  replied  Sir  Mulberry. 

"if  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this  party,"  said  Nicholas 
looking  round,  and  scarcely  able  to  make  his  white  lip 
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form  the  words,  "  he  will  acquaint  me  with  the  name  and 
residence  of  this  man." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

•'I  am  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  here,'*^  said  Nicholas.  "  I  denounce 
this  person  as  a  liar,  and  impeach  him  as  a  coward.  If 
he  has  a  friend  here,  he  will  save  him  the  disgrace  of  the 
paltry  attempt  to  conceal  his  name — an  utterly  useless 
one— for  I  will  find  it  out,  nor  leave  him  until  I  have." 

Sir  Mulberry  looked  at  him  contemptuously,  and, 
addressing  his  companions,  said — 

"Let  the  fellow  talk,  I  have  nothing  serious  to  say  to 
boys  of  his  station ;  and  his  pretty  sister  shall  save  him 
a  broken  head,  if  he  talks  till  midnight." 

"  Vou  are  a  base  and  spiritless  scoundrel  ! "  said 
Nicholas,  "and  shall  be  proclaimed  so  to  the  world.  I 
will  know  you  ;  1  will  follow  you  home,  if  you  walk  the 
streets  till  morning." 

Sir  Mulberry's  hand  involuntarily  closed  upon  the 
decanter,  and  he  seemed  for  an  instant  about  to  launch 
it  at  the  head  of  his  challenger.  But  he  only  filled  his 
glass,  and  laughed  in  derision. 

Nicholas  sat  himself  down,  directly  opposite  to  the  party, 
and,  summoning  the  waiter,  paid  his  bill. 

"  Do  you  know  that  person's  name  ? "  he  inquired  of 
the  man  in  an  audible  voice ;  pointing  out  Sir  Mulberry 
as  he  put  the  question. 

Sir  Mulberry  laughed  again,  and  the  two  voices  which  had 
always  spoken  together  echoed  the  laugh  ;  but  rather  feebly. 

"That  gentleman,  sir?"  replied  the  waiter,  who,  no 
doubt,  knew  his  cue,  and  answered  with  just  as  little 
respect,  and  just  as  much  impertinence,  as  he  could  safely 
show ;  "no,  sir,  I  do  not,  sir." 

"Here,  you,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Mulberry,  as  the  man  was 
retiring,  "do  you  know  that  person's  name  ?  " 

"Name,  sir?    No,  sir." 

"Then  you'll  find  it  there,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  throwing 
licholas's  card  towarHs  him  ;    "and  when  you  have  made 

that  piece  of  pasteboard  in  the 


Nicholas's  card  towards  him  ;    "  and  when  you'  have  made 
yourself  master  of  it,  put    '  • 

fire— do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

The  man  grinned,  and,  looking  doubtfully  at  Nicholas, 
compromised  the  matter  by  sticking  the  card  in  the 
chimney-glass.     Having  done  this,  he  retired. 

Nicholas  folded  his  arms,  and,  biting  his  lip,  sat  perfectly 
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quMt;  luffidemlj;  expressing  by  his  manner,  howevi 
a  firm  determination  to  carry  his  threat  of  following  J 
Mulberry  home  into  steady  execution. 

J^**  evident  from  the  tone  in  which  the  young 
member  of  the  party  appeared  to  remor  trate  with  li 
mend,  that  he  objected  to  this  course  of  proceedinir,  ai 
urged  hun  to  complv  with  the  request  which  Nichol 
nad  made.  Sir  Mulberry,  however,  who  was  not  qui 
•ober,  and  who  was  in  a  sullen  and  dogged  state 
obstmaor,  soon  silenced  the  representations  of  his  wea 
young  friend,  and  further  seemed—as  if  to  save  himse 
from  a  repetition  of  them— to  insist  on  being  left  alon 
However  this  might  have  been,  the  young  gentleman  an 
tiie  two  who  had  always  spoken  together,  actually  ros 
5  ^'^^i  J  *,  'hort. interval,  and  presently  retired,  leavin 
their  fnend  alone  with  Nicholas. 

..iV.^'"  *?J'I7/***'*i|y  supposed  that  to  one  in  th 
condition  of  Nicholas,  the  minutes  appeared  to  move  wit 
leaden  wings  indeed,  and  that  their  progress  did  not  seer 
the  more  rapid  from  the  monotonous  ticking  of  a  Frenci 
clock,  or  the  shrill  sound  of  its  little  bell  which  told  th 
quarters.  But  there  he  sat ;  and  in  his  old  seat  on  tin 
opposite  side  of  the  room  reclined  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk 
with  his  legs  upon  the  cushion,  and  his  handkerchie 
thrown  negligently  over  his  knees,  finishing  his  magnun 
O' claret  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifference. 

Thus  they  remained  in  perfect  silence  for  upwards  of  ar 
hour-Nicholas  would  have  thought  for  three  hours  a 
least,  but  that  the  little  bell  hacfonly  gone  four  time. 
Twice  or  thnce  he  looked  angrily  and  impatiently  roun. 
but  there  was  Sir  Mulberry  in  the  same  attitude,  putting 
his  glass  to  his  lips  from  time  to  time,  and  looking 
vacantly  at  the  wall,  as  if  he  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
presence  of  any  living  person. 

At  length  he  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  rose; 
walked  coolly  to  the  glass,  and  having  surveyed  himself 
therein,  turned  round  and  honoured  Nicholas  with  a  long 
and  contemptuous  stare.  tcholas  stared  again  with  right 
good-will ;  Sir  Mulberry  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled 
slightly,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  help  him 
on  with  his  greatcoat. 


The  man  did  so,  and  held  the  door  open. 
"Don't  wait,"  said  Sir  Mulberry;   and  they 


again. 


were  alone 
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Sir  Mulberry  took  Mvaral  turns  up  and  down  th«  room, 
whittling  carelessly  all  the  time;  stopped  to  finish  the 
last  glass  of  claret  which  he  had  poured  out  a  few  minutes 
before,  walked  a^ain,  put  on  bis  hat,  adjusted  it  by  the 
glass,  drew  on  his  gloves,  and  at  last  walked  slowly  out. 
Nicholas,  who  had  been  fuming  and  chafing  until  he  was 
nearly  wild,  darted  from  his  seat  and  followed  him— so 
closely,  that  before  the  door  had  swung  upon  its  hinges 
after  Sir  Mulberry's  passing  out,  they  stood  side  by  side 
in  the  street  together. 

There  was  a  private  cabriolet  in  waiting;  the  groom 
opened  the  apron,  and  jumped  out  to  the  horse's  head. 

"Will  ^ou  make  yourself  known  to  me?"  asked 
Nicholas,  m  a  suppressed  voice. 

"No,**  replied  the  other  fiercely,  and  confirming  the 
refusal  with  an  oath.    **  No." 

"  If  you  trust  to  your  horse's  speed,  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken,**  said  Nicholas.  '*  I  will  accompany  you.  By 
Heaven  I  will,  if  I  hang  on  to  the  footboard.^' 

"You  shall  be  horsewhipped  if  you  do,**  returned  Sir 
Mulberry. 

"You  are  a  villain,**  said  Nicholas. 

"You  are  an  errand-boy  for  aught  I  know,"  said  Sir 
Mulberry  Hawk. 

"I    am   the   son  of  a  country  gentleman,**  returned 
Nicholas,    "  your  equal  in  birth  and  education,  and  your 
superior,  I  trust,  in  evenrthing  besides.     I  tell  you  again, 
Miss  Nickleby  is  my  sister.     Will  you,  or  will  you  not 
answer  for  your  unmanly  and  brutal  conduct  ?  "  * 

"To  a  proper  champion— yes.  To  you— no,"  returned 
Sir  Mulberry,  taking  the  reins  in  his  hands.  "  Stand  out 
of  the  way,  dog.     William,  let  go  her  head  1** 

"You  had  better  not,"  cried  Nicholas,  springing  on  the 
step  as  Sir  Mulberry  jumped  in,  and  catching  at  the  reins. 
"He  has  no  command  over  the  horse,  mind.  You  shall 
not  go— you  shall  not,  I  swear— till  you  have  told  me  who 
you  are." 

The  groom  hesitated,  for  the  mare,  who  was  a  high- 
spirited  animal,  and  thoroughbred,  plunged  so  violently 
that  he  could  scarcely  hold  her„ 

"  Leave  go,  I  tell  you  I "  thundered  his  master. 

The  man  obeyed.    The  animal  reared  and  plunged  as 
though  it  would  dash  the  carriage  into  a  thousand  pieces 
but  Nicholas,  blind  to  all  sense  ofdanger,  and  conscious  oi' 
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nothlnir  tet  hit  fury,  ttlll   maintaiiied  hit  place  and 
hold  upon  the  reinf. 

"  Will  you  unclasp  your  hand  ?" 

•'Will  you  tell  me  who  y«-  i  rtre?" 

••No  I" 

In  less  time  than  the  qwrl  rongue  could  tell  it,  th* 
words  were  exchanged,  ar.  Sir  Mulberry,  shortentntr  i 
whip,  applied  it  furiously  u  n«  head  and  shoulders 
Nicholas.  It  was  broken  .  r  .  &. ;  uggle ;  Nicholas  gaim 
the  heavy  handle,  and  wi«i«  ir  Ij  id  open  one  side  of  h 
antnjjonlst's  face,  from  thi-  eye  \o  the  lip.  He  saw  tl 
gash,  knew  that  the  mar"  '.k»  c'.  rt?''  '«"  ^t  «  ^nj  „j 
gallop;  a  hundred  lights  ii.  cog  i..  -^  ^yes,  and  he  ft 
nmiself  flung  violently  upnu  .  ,f  .;    •  i    j. 

He  was  ^iddy  and  sick,  bt  t  sta,  ,  .  ed  to  his  feet  directi 
roused  by  the  loud  shouts  o  the  a  ^vho  were  tearing  i 
th**  street,  and  screaming  tv  those  ahead  to  clear  the  wai 
H  was  conscious  of  a  torrent  of  people  rushing  quickly  b 
—looking  up,  could  discern  the  cabriolet  whirled  aloni?  tli 
foot  pavement  with  frightful  rapidity—then  heard  a  lou 
cry,  the  smashing  of  some  heavy  body,  and  the  breaking  ( 
glass— and  then  the  crowd  closed  in  m  the  distance,  and  h 
could  see  o-  hear  no  more. 

'^^JScnera.l  attention  had  been  entirely  directed  fror 
himself  to  the  person  in  the  carriage,  and  he  was  quit 
alone.  Rightly  judging  that  under  such  circumstances  I 
would  be  madness  to  follow,  he  turned  down  a  by-street  ii 
search  of  the  nearest  coach-stand,  finding  after  a  minute  o 
two  that  he  was  reeling  like  a  drunken  man,  and  aware  fo 
the  first  time  of  a  stream  of  blood  that  was  trickling  down  hi 
face  and  breast. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  IS  RELIEVED,  BY  A  VER^ 
EXPEDITIOUS  PROCESS,  FROM  ALL  COMMERCE  WITH  Hli 
RELATIONS. 

Smike  and  Newman  Noggs,  who,  in  his  impatience,  had 
returned  home  long  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  sat  before 
the  fire,  listening  anxiously  to  every  footstep  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  slightest  sound  that  stirred  within  the  house,  for 
the  approach  of  Nicholas.     Time  had  worn  on,  and  it  was 
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growing  kte.  He  h«d  promised  to  be  back  in  an  hour, 
and  hit  :)rolonifed  absence  began  to  excite  considerable 
alarm  in  the  mmds  of  both,  as  was  abundantly  testified  by 
the  blank  looks  they  cast  upon  each  other  at  every  new 
disappointment.  '' 

At  lengih  H  coach  was  heard  to  stop,  and  Newman  ran 
out  to  light  Nicholns  up  the  stair.  Beholding  him  in  the 
tnm  described  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  he 
•to<Ki  aghast  in  wonder  and  consternation. 

♦•  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Nicholas,  hurrying  him  back 
intothr?  room.  "There  is  no  harm  done,  beyond  what  a 
basin  of  water  can  repair." 

"No  harm  I"  cried  Newman,  passing  his  hands  hastily 
over  the  back  and  arms  of  Nicholas,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  he  had  broken  no  bones.  "What  liave  you  been 
doing  ?**  ' 

•T know  all,"  interrupted  Nicholas;  "I  have  heard  a 
part,  and  guessed  the  rest.  But  before  I  remove  one  jot 
of  these  stains.  I  must  hear  the  whole  from  you.  Yoai  see 
I  am  collected.  My  resolut.on  is  taken.  Now,  my  irood 
friend,  speak  out;  for  the  time  for  any  palliation  or  con. 
cealment  is  past,  and  nothing  will  avail  Ralph  Nickleby 

''  Your  dress  is  torn  in  several  places ;  you  walk  lame, 
and  I  am  sure  are  suffering  pain,''  said  Newman.  "Let 
me  see  to  your  hurts  first." 

'•I  have  no  hurts  10  see  to  bevond  a  little  soreness  and 
stiffness  that  will  soon  pass  oflF,»»  said  Nicholas,  seatinir 
himse  f  with  some  difficulty.  "  But  if  I  had  fractured 
every  limb,  and  still  preserved  my  senses,  you  should  not 
bandage  one  till  you  had  told  me  what  1  have  the  ri^ht  to 
know.     Come,"  said  Nicholas,  giving  his  hand  to  Nogirs. 

You  had  a  sister  of  your  own,  you  told  me  once,  who 
died  before  you  fell  into  misfortune.     Now  think  of  her 
and  tell  me,  Newman." 

whob";uJh/''"'  ^ ""'"'"  ^'^  ^°^^''  "^'"  '*"  y°"  '^'^ 

Newman  did  so.  Nicholas  nodded  his  head  fr  m  time 
to  time,  as  it  corroborated  the  particulars  he  had  Ire-d- 
gleaned  ;  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  did  not 
Jock  round  once. 

His  recital  ended,  Newman  insisted  upon  his  voi  ^z 
friends  stripping  off  his  coat,  and  allowing  white. c? 
'"Junes  he  had  received  to  be  properly  tended.     NiciiOias, 
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after  somo  opposition,  at  lenifth  consented,  and  while  soi 

'*''tu^j'*^?u®  **'^»«««  on  his  arms  and  shoulders  were  beii 

rubbed  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  various  other  efficacio 

remedies   whidi    Newman   borrowed    from    the    differe 

lodgers,  related  m  what  manner  they  had  been  receive 

Ihe    recital   made   a    strong    impression    on    the    war 

imagination  of  Newman ;  for  when  Nicholas  came  to  tl 

violent  part  of  the  quarrel,  he  rubbed  so  hard  as  tooccasi( 

u-u-?®,  T*^  exquisite  pain,  which  he  would  not  ha' 

exhibited,  however,  for  the  world,  it  being  perfectly  c!« 

that,  for  the  moment,   Newman  was  operating  on  S 

Mulberry  Hawk,   and  had  quite   lost  sight  of   his  re 

patient 

This  martyrdom  over,  Nicholas  arranged  with  Newma 
that  while  he  was  otherwise  occupied  next  morninj 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  his  mother's  immediate! 
quitting  her  present  residence,  and  also  for  despatchin 
Miss  La  Creevy  to  break  the  intelligence  to  her.  He  the 
wrapped  himself  in  Smike's  greatcoat,  and  repaired  t 
the  inn  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night,  and  wher 
(after  wnUng  a  few  lines  to  Ralph,  the  delivery  of  whicl 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  Newman  nert  day),  he  endeavourei 
to  obtain  the  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  ii 
no6d. 

Drunken  men,  they  say,  may  roll  down  precipices,  anc 
be  quite  unconscious  of  any  serious  personal  inconvenienci 
when  their  reason  returns.  The  remark  may  possible 
apply  to  injuries  received  in  other  kinds  of  violent  excite 
ment ;  certain  it  is,  that  althv  ugh  Nicholas  exoeriencec 
some  pain  on  first  awakening  next  morning,  he  sprang 
SH*  °*  °^^*  "  the  clock  struck  seven,  with  very  little 
diftculty,  and  was  soon  as  much  on  the  alert  as  if  nothinc 
had  occurred. 

Merely  looking  into  Smike's  room,  and  telling  him  that 
Newman  Noggs  would  call  for  him  very  shortly,  Nicholas 
descended  into  the  street,  and  calling  a  hackney-co^'ch, 
bade  the  man  drive  to  Mrs.  Wititterly's,  according  to  the 
direction  which  Newman  had  given  him  on  the  previous 
ni^ht.  ^ 

It  wanted  a  quarter  to  eight  when  they  reached  Cadogan 
I  lace.  Nicholas  began  to  fear  that  no  one  might  be 
stirring  at  that  early  hour,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the 
sight  of  a  female  servant,  employed  in  cleaning  the  door- 
steps.    By  this  functionary  he  was  referred  to  Ui«  doubtful 
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page,  who  appeared  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a  very 
warm  and  glossy  fiiee,  as  of  a  page  who  had  just  got  out 
of  bed. 

By  this  young  gentleman  he  was  informed  that  Miss 
Nickleby  was  then  taking  her  morning's  walk  in  the 
gardens  before  the  house.  On  the  question  being  pro- 
pounded whether  he  oould  go  and  find  her,  the  page 
desponded  and  thought  not ;  but  being  stimulated  with  a 
shilling,  the  page  grew  sanguine  and  thought  he  could. 

"Say  to  Miss  Nickleby  that  her  brother  is  here,  and  in 
great  haste  to  see  her,**  said  Nicholas. 

The  plated  buttons  disappeared  with  an  alacrity  most 
unusual  to  them,  and  Nicholas  paced  the  room  in  a  state 
of  feverish  agitation,  which  made  the  delay  even  of  a 
minute  insupportable.  Ha  soon  heard  a  light  footstep 
which  he  well  Icnew,  and  before  he  could  advance  to  meet 
her.  Kate  had  fiiUen  on  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

"My  darling  girl,"  said  Nicholas,  as  he  embraced  her, 
how  pale  you  are  i " 

••I  have  been  m  unhappy  here,  dear  brother,"  sobbed 

E^  J       It .V*®.  ^^»;f^fy  miserable.    Do  not  leave  ma 
here,  dear  Nicholas,  or  I  shall  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

"I  will  leave  you  nowhere,**  enswered  Nicholas— 
"never  anin,  Kate,"  he  cried,  moved  in  spite  of  himself 
u  he  folded  her  to  his  heart  «*TeU  me  that  I  aeted  for 
the  best  TeU  ma  that  wo  parted  because  I  feared  to 
bring  misfortune  on  your  head;  that  it  was  a  trial  to 
me  no  less  than  to  yourself,  and  that  if  I  did  wrong  it  was 
in  Ignorance  of  the  world  and  unknowingly." 

"Why  should  I  tell  you  what  we  know  so  well?" 
returned  Kate  soothingly.  "  Nicholas-dear  Nicholas- 
now  ':an  you  give  way  thus  ?  " 

"It  is  such  bitter  reproach  to  me  to  know  what  you  have 
undergone,"  returned  her  brother;  "to  see  you  so  much 
altered,  and  yet  so  kind  and  patient— God  I  •»  cried  Nicholas. 
Clenching  his  fist  and  suddenly  changing  his  tone  and 
manner,  "it  sets  my  whole  blood  on  fire  again.  You 
mu»t  leave  here  with  me  directly;  you  should  not  have 
Jept  here  last  night,  but  that  I  knew  all  this  too  late 
'^J'."®™  *=*"  ^  speak  befora  we  drive  away  P  " 

This  question  was  most  opportunely  put,  for  at  that 
mstant  ^r.  Wititterly  walkfrin,  Zi/  ti  him  Kat^ 
introduced  her  brother,  who  at  once  announced  his 
purpose,  and  the  impossibility  of  deferring  it 
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"The  quarter's  notice,"  said  Mr.  Wiiiuerly,  with  i 
gravity  of  a  man  on  the  right  side,  "  Is  not  yet  half  ezpin 

"Therefore,"  interposed  Nicholas,  "  the  quarter's  sala 
must  be  lost,  sir.  You  will  excuse  this  extreme  has 
but  circumstances  require  that  I  should  immediately  remo 
my  sister,  and  I  have  not  a  moment's  time  to  lose.  Whs 
ever  she  brought  here  I  will  send  for,  if  you  will  alk 
me,  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

Mr.    Wititterly    bowed,    but    offered    no    opposition 
Kate  s  immediate  departure ;  with  which,  indeed,  he  w 
rather  gratified  than  otherwise.  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim  havi, 
given  It  as  his  opinion  that  she  rather  disagreed  with  Mr 
Wititterly's  constitution. 

m*"  ^t**^.  ^^S^^^  to  the  trifle  of  salary  that  is  due."  sa 
Mr.  Wititteriy,  "  I  will "-  here  he  was  interrupted  by 
''*°i*'"^^,r.°/*'°V8^^'"8r-"  I  will-owe  it  to  Miss  ificklebv. 

Mr.  Wititterly,  it  should  be  observed,  was  accustonie 
to  owe  small  accounts,  and  to  leave  them  owing  A 
men  have  some  little  pleasant  way  of  their  own  ;  and  thi 
was  Mr.  Wititterly's. 

••  If  jrou  please,^'  said  Nicholas.  And  once  more  offerini 
a  hurried  apology  for  so  sudden  a  departure,  he  hurrie 
Kate  into  the  vehicle,  and  bade  the  man  drive  with  al 
speed  into  the  city. 

*i.^°,  *^T  ^'^y  ^^^y.  ^*"'  accordingly,  with  all  the  speei 
the  hackney-coach  could  make;  and  as  the  horse 
happened  to  live  at  Whitechapel,  and  to  be  in   the  habi 

1,  i'"^  '^^r""  b»"«?kfast  there,  when  they  breakfasted  a 
all,  they  performed  the  journey  with  greater  expcditior 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

Nicholas  sent  Kate  upstairs  a  few  minutes  before  him 
that  his  unlooked-for  appearance  might  not  alarm  hi« 
mother,  and  when  the  way  had  been  paved,  presented 
himself  vvith  much  duty  and  affection.  Newman  had 
not  ^n  idle,  for  there  was  a  little  cart  at  the  door,  ind 
the  effects  were  hurrying  out  already. 

Now,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  be 
told  anything  in  a  hurry,  or  rather  to  comprehend  anything 
of  peculiar  delicacy  or  importance  on  a  short  notice. 
Wherefore,  although  the  good  lady  had  been  subjected 
to  a  full  hour's  preparation  by  little  Miss  La  Creevy,  and 
was  now  addressed  in  most  lucid  terms  both  by  Nicholas 
and  his  sister,  she  was  in  a  state  of  singular  bewilderment 
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and  confusion,    and   could    by   no    meant   be    made   to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  such  hurried  proceedinirs. 

'Why  don't  you  ask  your  uncle,  my  dear  Nicholas, 
what  he  can  possibly  mean  by  it?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  returned  Nicholas,  "  the  time  for 
talking  has  gone  by.  There  is  but  one  step  to  take  and 
that  IS  to  cast  him  off  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  he 
deserves.  Your  own  honour  and  good  name  demand  that 
after  ihe  discovery  of  his  vile  proceedings,  you  should  not 
be  beholden  to  him  one  hour,  even  for  the  shelter  of  these 
tnre  walls." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  crying  bitterly,  "he 
IS  a  brute,  a  monster;  and  the  walls  are  very  bare,  and 
want  painting  too,  and  I  have  had  this  ceiling  whitewashed 
at  the  expense  ot  eighteenpence,  which  is  a  very  distressimr 
thing,  considering  that  it  is  so  much  gone  into  your  uncle*s 
pocket.     I  never  could  have  believed  it—never.''^ 

"  Nor  I,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Lord  bless  my  life  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "To 
think  that   that  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  should  be  such  an 
abandoned  wretch  as  Miss  La  Creevy  says  he  is,  Nicholas 
my  dear ;    when  I  was  congratulating  myself  every  day 
on  his  being  an  admirer  of  our  dear  Kate's,  and  thinking 
what  a  thing  it  would   be  for  the  family  if  he  was  to 
become  connected  with  us,  and  use  his  interest  to  get  you 
some  profitable  government  place.     There   are  very  good 
places  to  be  got  about  the  Court,  I  know  ;    for  the  brother 
of  a  friend   of  ours   (Miss   Cropley,  at  Exeter,   my  dear 
Kate,  you  recollect),  he  had  one,  and  I  know  that  it  was 
the  chief  part  of  his  duty  to  wear  silk  stockings,  and  a 
bag-wig  like  a  black  watch  pocket ;    and   to   think  that 
«t  should   come   to    this    after   aJI— oh,    dear,    dear.    it»s 
enough  to  kill  one,  that  it  is  I"    With  which  expressions 
of  sorrow  Mrs.    Nickleby  gave   fresh   vent   to  her  erief 
and  we|«:  piteously.  ^       ' 

As  Nicholas  and  his  sister  were  by  this  time  compelled  to 
supermtend   the  removal   of  the  few  articles  of  furniture 
Miss  La  Creevy  devoted  herself  to  the  consolation  of  the 
matron,  and  obsen,-ed  with  great  kindness  of  manner  that 
siie  must  really  make  an  effort  and  cheer  up. 
NirkilK    '    vt"*  say,    Miss    La    Greevy,"  returned    Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  a  petulance  not  unnatural  .     her  unhappv 
circumstances,  "it's  very  easy  to  say  cheer  up.  but  if  yin 
n*a  had  as  many  occasions  to  cheer  up  as  I  have  had 
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tuSS!**"  ¥*i**^  Nlekkbjr.  ftopping  thort.  "think 
Mr.  Prke  and  Mr.  Pluck,  two  of  the  moit  pMieet  senti 
m«n  that  ever  lived,  what  am  1  to  say  to  them-^what  a 
I  say  to  them?  Why,  If  I  was  to  say  to  them,  ^I'm  to 
your  friend  Sir  Mulberry  is  a  base  wretch  *  they»d  lam 
at  me.**  * 

"  They  will  laugh  no  more  at  us,  !  take  It,**  said  Nichola 
advancing.  **  Come,  mother,  there  is  a  coach  at  the  doo 
and  until  Monday,  at  all  events,  we  will  fetum  to  our  oi 
quarters." 

"Where  everythinff  is  ready,  and  a  hearty  welcome  tni 
the  bargain,**  added  Miss  La  Creevy.  "  Now,  let  me  c 
with  you  downsUirt."  "^ 

But  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  not  to  be  so  easily  moved,  k 
first  she  insisted  on  going  upstairs  to  see  that  nothing  ha 
been  left,  and  then  on  going  downstairs  to  see  that  even 
thmg  had  been  Uken  away ;  and  when  she  was  gettiir 
into  the  coach  she  had  a  vision  of  a  forgotten  coffee-po 
on  the  back-kitchen  hob,  and,  after  she  was  shut  inri 
dismal  recollection  of  a  green  umbrella  behind  some  un 
known  door.  At  last  Nicholas,  in  a  condition  of  absolut 
despair,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  away,  and  in  tlu 
unexpected  jerk  of  a  sudden  starting,  Mrs.  Nickleby  loati 
shilling  among  the  straw,  which  fortunately  conBned  he 
attention  to  the  coach  until  it  was  too  late  to  remembei 
anything  else. 

Ha«,  ing  seen  everything  safely  out,  discharged  the  servant, 
and  locked  the  door.  Nicholas  jumped  into  a  cabriolet  and 
drove  to  a  by-place  near  Golden  Square,  where  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  Noggs ;  and  so  quickly  had  everything 
been  done,  that  it  was  barely  half-past  nine  when  he  reached 
the  place  of  meeting. 

••Here  is  the  letter  for  Ralph,**  said  Nicholas,  "and 
here  the  kev.  When  you  come  to  me  this  eveninj?,  not 
a  word  of  last  night.  Ill  news  travels  fast,  and  they 
will  know  It  soon  enough.  Have  you  heard  if  he  was 
much  hurt  ?  ** 

Newman  shook  his  head. 

"  i  will  ascertain  that  myself  without  loss  of  time,"  said 
Nicholas. 

"You  had  better  take  some  rest,"  returned  Newman. 
"  You  are  fevered  and  ilL" 

Nicholas  waved  his  hand  carelessly,  and  concealing  the 
indisposition  he  really  felt,  now  that  the  excitement  which 
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had  siwtoined  him  was  over,  took  a  hurned  fareweU  of 
Newman  Noggs,  and  left  him.  «oww.  m 

Newman  was  not  three  minutes'  walk  from  Golden 
Square,  but  in  the  course  of  that  three  minutes  he  took  the 
etter  out  of  his  hat  and  put  it  in  again  twenty  times  at 
least.  First  the  front,  then  the  back,  then  the  sides,  then 
the  superscnption,  then  the  seal,  were  objects  of  New- 
man  s  admiration.  Then  he  held  it  at  arm's  length,  as  if 
^°u!^u"  t'l^T'^oleat  one  delicious  survey,  ancfthen  he 
rubbed  his  hands  m  a  perfect  ecstasy  with  his  commission. 

He  reached  the  office  hung  his  hat  on  its  accustomed 
peg,  laid  the  letter  and  key  upon  the  desk,  and  waited 
impatiently  until  Ralph  Nickleby  should  appear.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  well-known  creaking  of  his  booU  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  then  the  bell  runff. 

"  Has  the  post  come  in  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Any  other  letters  ?  " 

"One."    Newman  eyed  him  closely,  and  laid  it  on  the 

desk. 

"What's  this?"  asked  Ralph,  taking  up  the  key. 
Left  with  the  letter— a  boy  brought  them-quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  or  less." 

Ralph  glanced  at  the  direction,  opened  the  letter,  and 
read  as  follows :—  *       ^ 

"You  are  known  to  me  now.  There  are  no  reproaches 
I  could  heap  upon  your  head  which  would  carry  with  them 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  grovelling  shame  that  this 
assurance  will  awaken  even  in  your  breast. 

"Your  brother's  widow  and  her  orphan  child  spurn  the 
shelter  of  your  roof,  and  shun  you  with  disgust  and  loath- 

h?ff*.»,    *°"''   r  uf*"®^  renounce  you,  for  they  know  no  shame 
but  the  ties  of  blood  which  bind  them  in  name  with  you. 

You  are  an  old  man,  and  I  leave  you  to  the  grave. 
May  evenr  recollection  of  your  life  cling  to  your  false 
neart,  and  cast  their  darkness  on  your  death-bed." 
u3'f^  }^t?^^^y  "f <*  *^'«  ^•'ter  twice,  and  frowning 

from    his    hand   and    dropped    upon   the    floor,    but   he 
clasped  his  fingers  as  if  he  held  it  still. 

Suddenljr,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  thrusting  it  all 
crumpled  into  his  pocket,  turned  furiously  to  Newman 
jjoggs,  as  Uiough  to  ask  him  why  he  lingered.  But 
Newman   stood   unmoved,   with  his  back  towards  him 
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following  up,  with  tlie  worn  and  blaclcened  stump  of  i 
Old  pen,  some  figures  in  an  interest-table  which  wj 
^ted  agamst  the  wall,  and  apparently  quite  abstracte 
from  every  other  object. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

WHBRBIN  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  IS  VISITED  BY  PERSON 
WITH  WHOM  THE  READER  HAS  BEEN  ALREADY  MAD 
ACgUAINTBD.  ^" 

I'f^illt^.*  demnition  long  time  you  have  kept  me  ringin. 
at  this  confounded  old  cracked  tea-kettle  of  a  bell,  ever 
tinkle  of  Which  is  enough  to  throw  a  strong  man  into  h\w 

M^^TrH'l'  -Prv^y  "^*^  ^"^  ~"»5  oh.^demmit.  °  S 
Mr.  Mantalini  to  Newman  Noggs,  scraping  his  biots  a 
he  spoke,  on  Ralph  Nickleby's  scFa^r.    ^    ^  ' 

Newman  ****    ***"    '"°''*    '*"*"    °"^^»"    '^P"« 

.  '^Tf*"*/®"*?:®."*®*'  immensely  and  outrtgeously  deaf 
said  Mr  Mantalini,  -as  deaf  as  a  demnition  los" '" 

.n^io?^*"? '"*  i***  S^°'  ^y  ^^'^  '»™«  into  the  passage, 
and  was  making  his  way  to  the  door  of  Ralph's  olce  with 

»n7  v'^t'^^T"^'.^^**"  Newman  interposed  his  body 
dufnrte""^    '^*^  ^l'    Nickleby  was    unwilling    to    k 
disturbed,  inquired  whether  the  client's  businesf  was  oi 
a  pressing  nature. 

"  U  ]l  i!.  "'°^.l  ^^""""^^^y  particular,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini. 

U  is  to  melt  some  scraps  of  dirty  paper  into  brieht 
shining,  chinking,  tinkling,  demd  miJit  Saiice."  ^ 

Newman  uttered  a  significant  grunt,  and  taking  Mr 
Mantalini's  proffered  card,  limped  with  it  into  his  mister^ 

Sh  htd  r"  ''''"?.!!''  t"^^  F  *'  '^'  d°o^.  he  ^IJw  that 
haJ  folfe?  T"""^"*  ^^®  thoughtful  posture  into  which  he 
L«n^  Jn  Ko  ^P*™"'"?.  ^**.  "«Phew's  letter,  and  that  he 
h^  n  U^''^u^7  '■^^?"fi^,»'  ^g^'".  as  he  once  more  held 
iu!T  1^-  ^'?^"'*l  J^^  fi^^^"*^«  ^as  but  momentary,  for 
imefnl  don^  <*»«t"»"bed,  turned  to  demand  the  cause  of  the 

th^nnmT!i"  ^^^^^^  '^'o^^*'  ^^""«  '"'"^^'^  Swaggered  into 
iffJnon  •  "**^J!uP'"?  ^*'P'^  ^  ^^•^'■"y  hand  with  uncommon 
•      n  r  '  IT  "^'''"'  *^*"  ^'"^  looking  so  well 
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jU"^"  ^l"!^*.*  ^^^."^  "P*»"  yo""*  <*•"»<*  counteiuinoe,'» 
Mid  Mr.  Mantaltni.  seating  himself  unbidden,  and  arranjr- 
inff  his  hair  and  whiskers.  "  You  look  quite  juvenile  and 
jolly,  demmit  1 " 

••  We  are  alone,"  returned  Ralph  tartly.  • '  What  do  you 
want  with  ine  ?  **  ' 

« w??l-/i "'***.  f*'';r^*"i*""J'  displaying  his  teeth. 
"What  did  I  want!  Yes.  Ha,  ha  I  VeiV  good.  IVkai 
did  I  want  ?    Ha,  ha  I    Oh,  deni  I '»  ^  ^ 

r  What  do  you  want,  man  ?  "  demanded  Ralph  sternly 
Deninition  discount,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini,  with  a 
gnn,  and  shaking  his  head  waggishly. 

"  Money  is  scarce,"  said  Ralph. 

.  *'  ^*1"?  scarce,  or  I  shouldn't  want  k,"  interrupted  Mr 
Mantalini.  ^ 

"The  times  are  bad,  and  one  scarcely  knows  whom  to 
trust,"  continued  Ralph.  '•  I  don't  want  to  do  business 
just  now,  in  fact,  I  would  rather  not ;  but  as  you  arc  a 
friend How  many  bills  have  you  there  ?  " 

"Two,"  returned  Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  What  is  the  gross  amount  ?  " 

"  Demd  trifling — five-and-seventy." 

"And  the  dates?" 

"Two  months,  and  four." 

"I'll  do  theni  for  you— mind,  for^<M#/  I  wouldn't  for 
many  people— for  five-and-twenty  pounds,"  said  Ralph 
deliberately.  ' 

"Oh,  demmit!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  whose  face 
lengthened  considerably  at  this  handsome  proposal. 

"Why,  that  leaves  you  fifty,"  retorted  Ralph.  "What 
would  you  have  ?    Let  me  see  the  names." 

"You  are  so  demd  hard,  Nickleby,"  remonstrated  Mr. 
Mantalini. 

"Let  me  see  the  names,"  replied  Ralph,  impatiently 
extending  his  hand  for  the  bills.  "Well  I  Thev  are  not 
sure,  but  they  are  safe  enough.  Do  you  consent  to  the 
terms,  and  will  you  take  the  money?  I  don't  want  you 
to  do  so.     I  would  rather  you  didn't." 

;;  Demmit  Nickleby,  can't  you "began  Mr.  Mantalini. 

wo,  replied  Ralph,  interrupting  him.  "  I  can't.  Will 
you  take  the  money— down,  mind  ;  no  delay,  no  going  into 
tile  city  and  pretending  to  negotiate  with  some  other  party 
Who  has  no  existence  and  never  had.  Is  it  a  bargain  or  is 
It  not  ? 
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Ralph  pufhed  •ome  papert  fkvm  him  at  ha  tpoka,  i 
careleatly  rattled  his  cash-box,  as  though  by  more  acdde 
The  sound  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Mantalini.     He  do 
the  bargain  directly  it  reached  his  ears,  and  Ralph  told 
money  upon  the  table. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  and  Mr.  Mantalini  had  not 
^thered  it  all  up,  when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell,  a 
immediately  afterwards  Newman  ushered  in  no  less 
oerson  than  Madame  Mantalini,  at  sight  of  whom  ^ 
Mantalini  evinced  considerable  discomposure,  and  swi 
the  cash  into  his  pocket  with  remarkable  alacrity. 

"Oh,  you  arv  here,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  tossi 
her  head. 

"Yes,  my  life  and  soul,  I  am,'*  replied  her  busbar 
dropping  on  his  knees,  and  pouncing  with  kitten-li 
playfulness  upon  a  stray  sovereign.  "  I  am  here,  my  sou 
delight,  upon  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  picking  up  t 
demnition  gold  and  silver." 

••I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  wi 
much  indignation. 

"Ashamed?  Of  me,  my  joy?  It  knows  It  is  talkii 
demd  charming  sweetness,  but  naughty  fibs,»*  returned  M 
Mantalini.  'Ht  knows  it  is  not  ashamed  of  its  ov 
popolorum  tibby." 

Whatever  were  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  su( 
a  result,  it  certainly  appeared  as  though  the  popoloru 
tibby  had  rather  miscalculated,  for  the  nonce,  the  extei 
of  his  lady's  affection.  Madame  Mantalini  only  look( 
scornful  In  reply ;  and,  turning  to  Ralph,  begged  him  i 
excuse  her  intrusion. 

"Which  is  entirely  attributable,"  said  madame,  "  to  t\ 
gross  misconduct  and  most  improper  behaviour  of  M 
Mantalini." 

"  Of  me,  my  essential  juice  of  pine-apple  ! " 

" Of  you,"  returned  his  wife.  "But  I  wil.  not  allow  i 
I  will  not  submit  to  be  ruined  by  the  extravagance  an 
profligacy  of  any  man.  I  call  Mr.  Nickleby  to  witness  th 
course  I  mtend  to  pursue  with  you." 

"Pray  don't  call  me  to  witness  anything,  ma'am,"  sai 
Ralph.  "Settle  it  between  yourselves,  settle  it  betvvee 
yourselves." 

"  No,  but  I  must  beg  ^ou  as  a  favour,"  said  Madam 
Mantalini,  "  to  hear  me  give  him  notice  of  what  it  is  m 
fixed  intention  to  do— my  fixed  intention,  sir,"  repeatei 
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"Will  .he  call  me,  ♦  .ir  •  1  -  cried  Mantalini.  "  Me  who 
doat  upon  her  with  the  demdest  ardour  I  She  who  coil, 
lier  faKinations  round  me  like  a  pure  and  aneelic  rattle 

"  Don»t  talk  of  feelings,  sir."  rejoined  Madame  Mantalini 
SrSn'.??efii*n"e5'^"^""^»  *^*'  ^^^  "^"  »^-     ''^oJ 
Mlntafh^i"**'  ^""^«''  yo""»  my  soul  I"  exclaimed   Mr. 

"No," replied  his  wife. 

nt^^  M '"^^'l"*^"**!*"?  ^*"**"»  blandishments  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Mantalm,   Madame  Mantalini  still  said  no,  and  SaS 

Mr  M.nJir  *"''^  d^f^rmined  and  resolute  ill-temper/  thS 
Mr.  Mantalmi  was  clearly  taken  aback. 

M  ?r  .«»t™vagance,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  Madame 
Mantahni  addressing  herself  to  Ralph,  who  leaned^alnst 

amph?^"^*'**'; "^''^^  "'  ''*"^*  behind  him.  and  regard! d  th^ 
amiable  couple  with  a  smile  of  the  sui^remest  and  mo"! 
unmuigated  contempt-"  his  extravagaTice  is  beyond  ajl 

sa^iistkSliy^  "^""^^^  ***''•  supposed  it."  answered   Ralph 

l'^    j't'J''®.   y®"»    M*"-    Nickleby,    however,    that  it  is" 
reuimed  Madame  ManUlini.    "  It  makes  me  miSrable    'l 
AnH^'l- '  'iu'?**^"'  appiehensions.  and  in  constant  difficuhy. 
^^^nJ'lu^'^"^^^^^"'^  Mantalini.  wiping  her  eyes 
mv^    t  It*  '^*''**-.    "*  *°°^  «»"«  P*P«-«  of  vtlue  out  of 

Mr' M±ti^-'"*"«^  !J*,?"^  asking^  rSy  permissbn." 
pocket  *  ^"^"^  ^^*'''^^'  *"**  biased  hi.  trousers 

our  uS"n?w^!'''" *'**"'^""®^  Madame  Mantalini,  "since 
money  fo^hw'""tf*  **"  Pay  Mlw  Knag  a  great  deal  of 
-  o^t  affnrS  t".^  ^^'  "*^*  *?  ^  business,%nd  I  really 
\     ^Lt      i  '?  encourage  him  In  all  his  wastefulness. 

Sn?e?t^  wkh'^^^fn'S^  ^f'f."^^".  *nd  are  ve/y  much 

So^fh^n!?      "    V?  '^®"  K*".**  **'  matters.  I  wish  you  to 

Si  t^  arrive.  f'^'"*''°"  *'  "^^^^^  ^"  «»"**"^'  ^"  conipelled 

Mr.  Mantalini  groaned  once  more  from  behind  hi.  wife*. 
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bonnet,  and  fitting  a  sovereign  into  one  of  his  eyes,  winl 
with  the  other  at  Ralph.     Having  achieved  this  performai 
with  great  dezteritv,  he  whipped  the  coin  again  into 
socket,  and  groaned  again  with  increased  penitence. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Madame  Mantali 
as  tokens  of  impatience  manifested  themselvt  s  in  Ralp 
countenance,  "to  allowance  hiin." 

"To  do  what,  my  joy?"  inquired  Mr.  Mantalini,  who  ( 
not  seem  to  have  caught  the  words. 

**  To  put  him,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,  looking  at  Rah 
and  prudently  abstaining  from  the  slightest  glance  at  { 
husband,  lest  his  many  graces  should  induce  her  to  fali 
in  her  resolution—"  to  put  him  upon  a  fixed  allowance  ;  a 
I  say  that  if  he  has  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  y« 
for  his  clothes  and  pocket-money,  he  may  consider  hims 
a  very  fortunate  man." 

Mr.  Mantalini  waited,  with  much  decorum,  to  hear  t 
amount  of  the  proposed  stipend,  but  when  it  reached  \ 
eurs,  he  cast  his  hat  and  cane  upon  the  floor,  and  drawii 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
a  dismal  moan. 

"DemnitionI"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  suddenly  skippir 
out  of  his  chair,  and  as  suddenly  skipping  into  it  apai 
to  the  great  discomposure  of  his  lady's  nerves.  "But  n 
It  is  a  demd  horrid  dream.     It  is  not  reality.     No  ! " 

Comforting  himself  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Mantal! 
closed  his  eyes,  and  waited  patiently  till  such  time  as  I 
should  wake  up. 

"  A  very  judicious  arrangement,"  observed  Ralph,  uil 
a  sneer,  "if  your  husband  will  keep  within  it,  ma'am— s 
no  doubt  he  will." 

"DemmitI"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mantalini,  opening  his  eyi 
at  the  sound  of  Ralph's  voice,  "it  is  a  horrid  realit] 
She  is  sitting  there  before  me.  There  is  the  graced 
outline  of  her  form  ;  it  cannot  be  mistaken— there  i 
nothing  like  it.  The  two  countesses  had  no  outlines  i 
all,  and  the  dowager's  was  a  demd  outline.  Why  is  sh 
so  excruciatingly  beautiful  that  I  cannot  be  angry  wit 
her,  even  now  ?  '* 

"You  have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  Alfred,"  returnei 
Madame  Mantalini,  still  reproachfully,  but  in  a  softene 
tone. 

"I  am  a  demd  villain!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  smitinj 
himself  on  the  head.     "  I  will  fill  my  pockets  with  chanK< 
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for  «  fovercign  tn  halfpence,  and  drown  myself  In  (ha 
Thamci ;  but  I  will  not  be  angry  with  her,  even  then, 
for  I  will  put  a  note  in  the  twopenny  pott  as  I  go  along, 
to  tell  her  where  the  body  is.  She  will  be  a  lovely  widow. 
1  fhali  be  a  body.  Some  handsome  women  will  cry ;  she 
will  laugh  demnebly." 

•Alfred,    you    cruel,    cruel    creature,**    said    Madame 
Maiitalini,  sobbing  at  the  dreadful  picture. 

•'She  calls  me  cruel — me— me— who  for  her  sake  will 
become  a  demd,  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  body  I "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mantalini. 

"  You  know  it  almost  brfeaks  my  heart  even  to  hear  you 
talk  of  such  a  thing."  replied  Madame  Mantalini. 

"Can  I  live  to  be  mistrusted?'*  cried  her  husband. 
"Have  I  cut  my  heart  into  a  demd  extraordinary  number 
of  little  pieces,  and  given  them  all  away,  one  after  another, 
to  the  same  little  engrossing  demnition  captivater,  and 
can  I  live  to  be  suspected  by  her?     Demmit,  no  I  can't." 

••  Ask  Mr.  Nickleby  whether  the  sum  I  have  mentioned 
is  not  a  proper  one,"  reasoned  Madame  Mantalini. 

"  I  don't  want  any  sum,'*  replied  her  disconsolate  husband  ; 
"  I  shall  require  no  demd  allowance.     I  will  be  a  body." 

On  this  repetition  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  fatal  threat,  Madame 
Mantalini  wrung  her  hands,  and  implored  the  interference 
of  Ralph  Nickleby ;  and  after  a  great  quantity  of  tears 
and  talking,  and  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mantalini  to  reach  the  door,  preparatory  to  straightway 
committing  violence  upon  himself,  that  gentleman  was 
prevailed  upon,  with  difficulty,  to  promise  that  he  wouldn't 
be  a  body.  This  great  point  attamed,  Madame  Mantalini 
argued  the  question  of  the  allowance,  and  Mr.  Mantalini 
did  the  same,  taking  occasion  to  show  that  he  could  live 
with  uncommon  satisfaction  upon  bread  and  water,  and 
go  clad  in  rags,  but  that  he  could  not  support  existence 
with  the  additional  burden  of  being  mistrusted  by  the 
object  of  his  most  devoted  and  disinterested  aflTection. 
This  brought  fresh  tears  into  Madame  Mantalini's  eyes, 
whjch,  having  just  begun  to  open  to  some  few  of  the 
demerits  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  were  only  open  a  very  little 
way,  and  could  be  easily  closed  again.  The  result  was, 
S*j  ^***'**"'  <l"»t«  giving  up  the  allowance  question,' 
Madame  Mantalini  postponed  its  further  consideration; 
and  Ralph  saw  clearly  enough  that  Mr.  Mantalini  had 
earned  a  fresh  lease  of  his  easy  life,  and  that,  for  some 
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tim«  longtr  at  all  eventi,  his  d«gnuUtlon  and  down 
wn  postponed. 

«*But  U  will  comt  toon  enouffh,"  thought  Ralph:  " 
lov»-.bah  1  that  I  should  use  the  cant  of  boys  and  g 
--Is  fleeting  enough;  though  that  which  has  Its  sole  r 
in  the  admiration  of  a  whiskered  face  like  that  of  yon 
baboon,  perhaps  lasts  the  longrest,  as  it  originates  in 
greater  blindness  and  is  fed  by  vanity.  Meantime,  i 
fools  bring  gnst  to  my  mill,  so  let  thtm  live  out  their  di 
and  the  longer  It  is  the  better.** 

These  agreeable  reflections  occurred  to  Ralph  Nicklel 
as  sundry  small  caresses  and  endearments,  supposed 
be  unseen,  were  exchanged  between  the  objects  of  1 
thoughts.  ^ 

w;!.'J/»?'*'S  **•?  nothing  more  to  say.  my  deu-.  to  h 
Nicklebv,"  said  Madame  Mantalini,   "  we  will  take  o 

,^'^    J.  "^  ■""  ^'  *»»^«  detained  him  much  too  loi 
already." 

Mr.  Mantalini  answered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  tappii 
Madame  Mantalini  several  times  on  the  nose,  and  the 
by  remarking  m  words  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  sav 
.  "Demmitl  I  have,  though,"  he  added,  almo 
immediately,  drawing  Ralph  Into  a  comer.  "Here's  j 
affair  about  your  fnend,  Sir  Mulberry.  Such  a  den 
***!r?i°M'*'"^*7  outK)f-the-way  kind  of  thing  as  never  was !' 
What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

I'Don't  you  know,  demmit?"  asked  Mr.  Mantalini. 
I  .  ^u}^  '*i*  paper  that  he  was  thrown  from  his  cabrioh 
last  night,  and  severely  iniured.  and  that  his  life  is  in  son: 
danger, '  answered  Ralph,  with  great  composure ;  "bi 
I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  that.  Accidents  are  nt 
miraculous  events  when  men  live  hard,  and  drive  aft« 
dinner." 

u^iH^^V"  C  *^*?  ^^'  M«nta»'n«.  in  a  long,  shrill  whistle 
Then  don't  you  know  how  it  was  ?  " 

«*Not  unless  it  was  as  I  have  just  supposed,"  repH« 
Ralph,  shrugging  his  shoulders  carelessly,  as  if  to  ^ivi 
his  questioner  to  understand  that  he  had  no  curiosity  upoi 
tl^e  subject.  ^    ^ 

*'  Demmit,  you  amaze  me  ! "  cried  Mantalini. 

Ralph  shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  as  if  it  were  m 
great  feat  to  amaze  Mr.  Mantalini,  and  cast  a  wistfii! 
glance  at  the  face  of  Newman  Noggs,  which  had  severa 
times  appeared  behind  a  couple  of  panes  of    glass  in  the 
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room  door ;  it  beincr  a  part  of  Newman's  duty,  when  un- 
important people  called,  to  make  various  feints  of  supposing 
that  the  beil  had  rung  for  him  to  show  them  out,  by  way 
of  a  Rentle  hint  to  such  visitors  that  it  was  time  to  go, 

"Don't you  l<now,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  lalcine  Ralph  by 
the  button,  "  that  it  wasn't  an  accident  at  all,  but  a  demd, 
furious,  manslaughtering  attack  made  upon  him  by  your 
nephew?"  '  ' 

•;  What  I "  snarled  Ralph,  clenching  hU  fisU,  and  turning 
a  livid  white.  * 

•' Demmit,  Nickleby,  you're  as  great  a  tiger  as  ha  U,'» 
said  Mantalini,  alarmed  at  these  demonstrations. 

2^*1*5.  *•  .i'Ji*  *^^^J  ^^"^  ^o'**  yo"  ?  Speak,"  growled 
Ralph.     "Dovouhearme?" 

u. "  9***.  Nickleby,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  retreating  towards 
his  wife,  what  a  demneble  Berce  old  evil  gt-nius  you  are  ' 
You  re  enough  to  frighten  my  life  and  soul  out  vi  her  Httle 
delicious  wits— flying  all  at  once  into  such  a  blazintr. 
ravaging,  raging  passion  as  never  was,  demmit  1 " 

Pshaw  I »  rejoined  Ralph,  forcing  a  smile.     "  it  is  but 
manner." 

"  It »»  «  demd  uncomfortable,  private  madhouse  sort  of 
""^Tl^u'    *^^^  ^*'-  Mantalini,  pkdcing  up  his  cane. 

Kalph  affected  to  smile,  and  once  more  inquired  from 
whom  Mr.  Mantalini  had  derived  his  information. 

^«„  %  •'"w^^f.'/w  *  l?*^  fi"®»  pleasant,  gentlemanly 
do^  It  IS,"  replied  ManUlinl  "Demnition  pleasant,  and 
a  tip-top  sawyer." 

u^"**"^?;^  '^^  ^  I*!  ""^  ^^P***  ^"^"iff  »»»»  brows. 

1  hat  It  happened  this  way :  that  your  nephew  met  him 

at  a  coffee-houM,  fell  upon  him  with  the  most  demneble 

ferocity,  followed  him  to  his  cab,  swore  he  would  ride  home 

with  him,  if  be  rode  upon  the  horse's  back  or  hooked 

»S  ^•*'°  *?  ^5  ^^*  **»*  •  smashed  hU  countenance. 
Which  IS  a  demd  fine  countenance  in  iu  natural  state; 
frightened  the  horse,  pitched  out  Sir  Mulberry  and  himself. 

evr^^""w'  killed?"  interposed  Ralph,  with  gleaming 
e>e».     "Was  he?    Is  he  dead?"  »  »s 

Mantalini  shook  his  head. 

nothii?^ '  Qf*H.^^P^!, i"!;"*."*?  »*»y»  *'^^^  he  has  done 
^iu  ^T^^^^'  **®  *^<*^»  looking  round  again.  "  He 
Broke  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  put  his  shoulder  out/or  fractured 
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his  collar-bone,  or  ground  a  rib  or  two?  His  neck  wj 
saved  for  the  halter,  but  he  got  some  painful  and  slov 
healing  injury  for  his  trouble— did  he?  You  must  hav 
heard  that,  at  least  ?  " 

*'No,'*  rejoined  Mantalini,  shaking  his  head  agair 
"Unless  he  was  dashed  into  such  little  pieces  that  the 
blew  awav,  he  wasn't  hurt,  for  he  went  off  as  quiet  an 
comfortable  as— as—as  demnition,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini 
rather  at  a  loss  for  a  simile. 

"And  what,"  said  Ralph,  hesitating  a  little,  "  what  wa 
the  cause  of  quarrel  ?  " 

"You  are  the  demdest  knowing  hand,"  replied  Mr 
Mantalini,  in  an  admiring  t^ne  ;  *•  the  cunningest,  rummest 
superlativest  old  fox— oh,  dem  I  to  pretend  not  to  knov 
that  it  was  the  little  bright-eyed  niece,  the  softest,  sweetest 

prettiest " 

'•Alfred  I"  interposed  Madame  Mantalini. 
"She  is  always  right," rejoined  Mr.  Mantalini  soothingly, 
"and  when  she  says  it  is  time  to  go,  it  is  time,  and  go  sh« 
shall ;  and  when  she  walks  along  the  streets  with  her  own 
tulip,  the  women  shall  say,  with  envy,  she  has  got  a  demd 
fine  husband  ;  and  the  men  shall  say  with  rapture,  he  has 
got  a  demd  fine  wife ;  and  thev  shall  both  be  right  and 
neither  wrong,  upon  my  life  and  soul — oh,  demmit  I " 

With  which  remarks,  and  many  more,  no  less  intellectual 
and  to  the  -purpose,  Mr.  Mantalini  kissed  the  fingers  of 
his  gloves  to  Ralph  Nickleby,  and  drawing  his  lady's  arm 
through  his,  led  her  mincingly  away. 

"So,  so,"  muttered  Ralph,  dropping  into  his  chair,  "this 
devil  is  loose  again,  and  thwarting  me,  as  he  was  born  to 
do,  at  every  turn.  He  told  me  once  there  should  be  a  day 
of  reckoning  between  us,  sooner  or  later.  I'll  make  him 
a  true  prophet,  for  it  shall  surely  come." 

"Are  you  at  home?"  asked  Newman,  suddenly  popping 
in  his  head. 

"  No,"  replied  Ralph,  with  equal  abruptness. 
Newman  withdrew  his  head,  but  thrust  it  in  again. 
"You're  quite  sure  you're  not  at  home,  are  you  ?"  said 
Newman. 

"  What  does  the  idiot  r-^an  ?  "  cried  Ralph  testily. 
"  He  has  been  waiting  nearly  ever  since  they  first  came 
in,   and    mav    have    heard   your   voice — that's    all,"  said 
Newman,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"Who    has?**    demanded     R.ilph,     wrought     by    the 
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iatelH8:«nce  he  had  just  heard,  and  his  clerk's  provoking 

coolness,  to  an  intense  pitch  of  irritation.  v^^^'^^ng 

The  necessipr  of  a  reply  was  superseded  by  the  unlooked. 

for  entrance  o/a  third  party-the  individual  in  ques^o^l 

:  -.Iph  N.ckleby,  made  a  great  many  shambling  bowTand 
sat  himself  down  m  an  armchair,  with  his  hands  oi  his 
knees,  and  his  short,  black  trousers  drawn  up  so  high  in 
the  legs  by  ihe  exertion  of  seating  himself,  tha^3,« 
scarcely  reached  below  the  tops  of  his  Wellington  boots. 

"Why,  this  Ma  surprise  I"  said  RalpliT  bending  his 
gaze  upon  the  visitor,  and  half  smiling  as  he  scrutbised 
hnn  attentively ;"  I  should  know  your  face,  Mr   Wer?2 

be  er  ilr  'ff^K  ^i't  ^''^^'  "  ^"**  you'd'have  kSow'd  it 
better,  sir,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  all  that  I've  been  a-iroinir 
through  Just  lift  that  little  boy  off  the  tall  s*Sof  ?n  thf 
back  office    and  tell  him  to  come  in  her^wil    you?  my 

Oh,  hes  lifted  his-self  off.  My  son,  sir.  little  WackforH 
What  do  you  think  of  him.  sir,  for  Tspecime^^^^^ 
Dotheboys  Hall  feeding?  ain't  he  fit  to  Ct  out  o  h  s 
clothes  and  start  the  seams,  and  make  the  very  buttons  fly 
off  ^.^ithhis  fatness?  Here's  flesh!"  cried  SquJers.  turning 
the  boy  about,  and  indenting  the  plumpest  parts  of  hU 
figure  with  divers  pokes  and  punches.  tV  the^  great  dis! 
composure  of  his  son  and  heir.*^  "Here's  firmness  here's 
JO hdness  I  whv.  you  can  hardly  get  up  enough  of  hfnJ 
be  ween  your  finger  and  thumb  to  pinch  Eim  anfwheres" 

In  however  good  condition  Master  Squeers  mieht  have 
been,  he  certainly  did  not  present  this  remarkabTe  Compact- 
ness  of  person,  for  on  his  father's  closing  his  finger  and 
tTluZ'IT'^l'''''^^^^'  '^"'^'^'  ^^  "^^«^-d  a  sharp  cry. 
"^  W.,i  ,?  P^^'^S  c"  *^*  "^^^  "^^^'-^^  "^anne^-  possible 
T,in,^  '  '■^'"^'■ked  Squeers,  a  little  disconcerte<f  -  I  had 
J^^m  there;  but  that's  because  we  breakfasted  ekrly  his 
mormng.  and  he  hasn't  had  his  lunch  yet.  Why^  you 
couldn't  shut  a  bit  of  him  in  a  door,  when  he'riadC 
dinner     Look  at  them  tears,  sir,"  said  Squeers    with  f 

the^c^^rh*^-''  V  ^r'^'  ^^^^J^^^^d  wip3  hfs  eyes  wilS 
the  cuff  of  his  lacket,  "there's  oiliness  1 »  ^ 

purposes" of'hTs'"ow"„'^'t'*'"  'TT^  ^''^'p'^'  ^^'O'  ^^^  «0"^« 
Hurposes   ot  his   own,    seemed    desirous   to   conciliate   the 

schoohnaster.     "But  lir  v  is  Mrs.  Squeers.  and  how  nrl 
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«i  t  *  **'•,:  S^trt,  ilr,"  raplied  the  proprietor  of  Dothebon 

it  as  she  always  hn-a  mother  to  them  iads,  and  a  blessinp 

and  a  comiMt,  and  a  mjt  to  all  thorn  as  knows  her.    On 

m(°*S  *5y!rf  or^r  '>w-««'f  with  vittles,  and  then  tumini 

lU— that's  their  way— got  an  abscess  on  him  last  week,    t! 

see  how  she  operated  upoa  hiaa  with  a  penknife  I     Oh 

LorP  said   Squeen,  heavinfr  «  •igh.  and  nodding  hii 

a  mat  many  times,  "  what  a  member  of  society  tha 

in  18 1"  ^ 

Mr.  Squeers  indulged  in  a  Mtrospective  look  for  som 

!r    :         quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if  this  allusion  to  his  lady's  ex 

cellenoes  had  naturally  led  his  mkid  to  the  peaceful  village 

of  Dothebovs,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  YorkshSTand  he  ther 

lookwi  at  Ralph,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  say  something. 

,  V^®.  y°"  *1"*'®  recovered  that  scoundrel's  attack?" 
asked  Ralph. 

••  I've  only  just  done  it,  if  I've  done  it  now,"  replied 
Squeers.  "I  was  one  blessed  bruise,  sir."  said  Squeers, 
touching  first  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  then  the  toes  of  hii 
boots,  ••  from  A^f»  to  /«#nr.  Vinegar  and  brown  paper, 
vinegar  and  brown  paper,  from  morning  to  night.  I 
suppose  there  was  a  natter  of  half  a  ream  of  brown  paper 
stuck  upon  me,  from  first  to  last  As  I  laid  all  of  a  heap  in 
our  kitchen,  plastered  all  over,  vou  might  have  thought  I 
was  a  large  brown  paper  parcel,  chock  full  of  nothing  but 
groans.  Did  I  groan  loud,  Wackford,  or  did  I  groan 
soft  ?  *  asked  Mr.  Suusmv,  appealing  to  his  son. 

"  Loud,"  replied  Wackfii^ 

J.  V^«.*^f  J^?*  'onr  ^»  •«•  mo  in  such  a  dreadful  con- 
dition,  Wackford,  or  was  they  glad  ?"  asked  Mr.  Squeers. 
in  a  sentimental  manner. 
•«GI " 

!!  5*^ '  "cried  Squeers,  turning  sharp  round. 

"  Sorry,"  rejoined  his  son. 

"Oh  I**  said  Squeers,  catching  him  a  smart  box  on  the 
oar.  •Then  take  your  hsnds  out  of  your  pockets,  and 
don  t  stammer  when  you're  asked  a  question.  Hold  your 
noise,  sir,  in  a  gentleman's  office,  or  iHl  run  away  from  mv 
family  and  never  come  back  any  more ;  and  then  what 
would  become  of  all  them  precious  and  forlorn  lads  as 
would  be  let  loose  on  the  world  without  their  best  friend 
at  their  elbers  I " 

"Were  you  obliged  to  have  medical  attendance?" 
inquired  Ralph. 
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"Ay,  was  I,"  raloined  Squeeri,  "and*  precioui  bUl  the 
medical  attendant  brous^ht  in  too ;  but  I  ftaid  it,  though." 

Ralph  elevated  hit  evcbrowi  in  a  manner  whii^^iffht 
wel  be^expreMive  of  either  iympathy  or  astonishment-riust 
at  the  beholder  waa  pleased  to  take  it. 

"  ^?l  ^  ^'^  *t  •^•^  fcrthing."  replied  Squeert.  who 
seemed  to  know  Om  oma  he  had  to  deal  with  too  well  to 
suppose  that  any  bHnking  of  the  question  would  induce 
bim  to  subscribe  towards  the  egpsassi ;  **  I  wasn't  out  of 


pocket  by  it  after  all,  either." 

"Nor  said  Ralph. 

"  Not  a  halfpenny,"  replied  Squeers.  "The  fact  is.  «• 
have  only  one  extra  with  our  boys,  and  that  is  for  doctors 
when  required— and  not  then,  uidess  we*fe  sura  ol  our 
customers.     Do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  understand,**  said  Ralph. 

"Very  srood,**  refoin^i  Squeers.  "Then,  aftv  mm  hill 
was  run  up,  we  picked  out  five  little  boys  (sons  ofsnall 
tradesmen,  as  was  sure  pay)  that  had  nover  had  ^m  scarlet 
fever,  and  we  sent  «w  io  a  eotta«re  whera  they'd  mot  k,  aad 
he  took  It,  and  then  we  put  the  four  Mhers  to  aleep  with 
him,  and  Aity  took  k,  aad  then  the  doctor  came  and 
attended  *em  once  afl  round,  and  wo  divided  my  total 
among  em,  and  added  it  on  to  their  Bttie  biOsL  and  the 
parents  paid  it.     Ha  1  ha  1  ha  1  ** 

"And  a  ^  plan  too,'* said  Ralph,  ereing  the  .chool- 
nester  stealthily. 

"I  believe  y«i,»rsjoiii«l  Squeers.  "We  always  do  It 
Sl^i'.^'^'i*?  **'*•  Squeers  was  brought  to  bed  with  little 
Wackford  here,  we  ran  the  whooping<ough  through  half 
a  dojen  hoys,  aiid  charged  her  expenses  among  'em, 
monthly  nurse  included.    Ha  I  ha  I  haT" 

Ralph  never  laughed,  but  on  this  occasion  he  produced 
the  n«rsy  approach  to  it  that  he  could,  and  waHing 
until  Mr.  Squeers  had  enjoyed  the  professional  joke  to  hS 
hean  s  content,  mquirsd  what  had  brought  htm  to  town. 
.  Some  bothenog  law  business,**  replied  Squeers.  scratch- 
mg  his  head,  **eomiected  with  m  acSoo  fn?X?  tlS?4ll 
neglect  of  a  boy.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  have.  He 
had  as  good  graxlng,  that  boy  had,  as  then  is  about  us.- 

Kalph  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  tlie 
observation. 

,  "Graxing,**  said  Squeers,  raising  his  voice,  under  the 
•mprestion  that  as  Ralph  failed  to  comprehend  wS.  he 
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muit  be  4e«f.  "  When  a  boy  gets  weak  and  ill,  and  d( 
relish  his  meals,  we  g\v9  him  a  change  of  diet— turn  1 
out  for  an  hour  or  so  every  dav,  into  a  neighbour's  turr 
Beld,  or  eometimes,  if  it's  a  delicate  case,  a  turnip-field  s 
?i?'*^  ofcarrots  alternately,  and  let  him  eat  as  many  as 
likes.  There  ain't  better  land  in  the  county  than  this  p 
werse  lad  grased  on,  and  yet  he  goes  and  catches  cold  a 
indigestion  and  what  not,  and  then  his  friends  brings  a  la 
siut  against  nu/  Now,  you»d  hardly  suppose, "added  Squee 
moving  in  his  chair  with  the  impatience  of  an  ill-used  ms 

that  people's  ingratitude  would  carry  them  quite  as  far 
that,  would  you  ?  " 

"A  hard  case,  indeed,"  observed  Ralph. 

**••  J  "^^°"*'  **y  '"**^®  *^^"  ^'^®  ''■"^'^  when  you  say  thai 
replied  Squeers.  "  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  man  goinir 
possesses  the  fondness  for  youth  that  I  do.  There's  \  ou 
to  ihe  amount  of  eight  hundred  pound  a  year  at  Dothebo 
Hall  at  this  present  time.  I'd  take  sixteen  hundred  poui 
worth  if  I  could  get  'em,  and  be  as  fond  of  every  individu 
twenty  pound  among  'em  as  nothing  should  equal  il  ' " 

1^  Are  you  slopping  at  your  old  quarters  ?  "  asked  Ralph 
Yes,  we  are  at  the  Saracen,"  replied  Squeers.  "andi 

sha 


ar 

-   '        '        -  ,-— ^-j, ^  Wackfor 

up  on  purpose  to  show  to  parents  and  guardians.  I  slia 
put  hmi  in  the  advertisement  this  time.  Look  at  that  bo 
—himself  a  pupil— why,  he's  a  miracle  of  high  feeding,  ilu 
boy  is  1"  ^ 

••I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  you,"  said  Ralpl 
who  had  both  spoken  and  listened  mechanically  for  som 
time,  and  seemed  to  have  been  thinking. 

..  x^^\  ^*^y  ^°^^^   **  y°"    '»^«'  »»'•»"  rejoined    Squeers 

Wackford,  vou  go  and  play  in  the  back  office,  am 
don  t  move  about  too  much  or  you'll  get  thin,  and  tha 
won  t  do.  You  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as  twopence,  Mr 
Nickleby,  have  you  ?  "  said  Squeers,  rattling  a  bunch  o 
keys  m  his  coat  pocket,  and  muttering  something  about  it 
being  all  silver. 

"I— think  I  have,"  said  Ralph,  very  slowly,  and  pro 
ducing,  after  much  rummaging  in  an  old  drawer,  a  penny, 
a  balfbenny,  and  two  farthings. 

••Thankee,"  said  Squeers,   bestowing  it  upon  his  son. 

Her.^ !     You  go  and  buy  a  tart     Mr.  Nickleby's  man  will 
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show  you  where— and  mind  you  buv  a  rich  ««•      d    .      .. 
added  Squeers,   closing  the  door  Lf  m     P^.r*^' '.'*'•'>'' 
"makerhis  fl;sh  shine  a  ^ood^LfT       a'^^  Wackford. 
that  a  healthy  sign."  ^        ****^'  *"^  P*'**"'«  »'»nk« 

With  this  explanation,  and  a  oeculiarfv  i^r.^..*       i     . 

Squi:«  nXU  "'^  """'P''  '^"'^•"^^  ^°^^-^  -  "ttie." 

"lamnot  to  suppose, "said  Ralph,  "that  vou  »rm  A^u 

enough   to   forgive   or   lorget,    very   .eadilv    ?hl!  J-  i    °'* 

that   was  committed    upoa    you     or  th«   L^c'n         '^'"'u-'^f 

accompanied  it  ? »  ^       ^     *         "*®  exposure   which 

;;  Devil  a  bit/*  replied  Squeers  tartly. 
Or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  repayintr  it  with  inter-cf   -r 
you  could  get  one  ?  »  said  Ralph    ^^^     ^  '^'^  »nterest,  if 

goon''  ^  ^^'P'^'  interrupting   him.     "You  needn't 

'■  Who  is  this  boy  that  he  took  with  him  ?  " 
Squeers  stated  his  name. 

Inat    IS,    he    was    not    a    bov  af    nil     t 
interrupted  Ralph.  «•    «    do>    at    all,    I    suppose?" 

by'ihTsugUS^^^  ^^  '^  '^^  ^«'t  '•-Jieved 

often."  '   ^°"   *^"**^'   »f  yo"   knocked   ever   so 

j^j;  A^nd  you  Uui  knock  pntty  often.  I  dare  say  1  »•  „^ue.,a 
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"  Pretty  wall,"  returiMd  Squeera,  with  a  grin, 

"When  you  wrote  to  acknowledfi^e  the  receipt  of  t 
trifle  of  money  *•  you  call  it,**  wid  Ralph,  "  you  told  i 
hit  friends  had  deserted  him  long  ago^  and  tnat  you  ti 
not  tha  CdntMt  clue  or  trace  to  tell  you  who  he  was. 
that  the  truth?" 

"It  ia ;  woraa  luck  I "  replied  Squeera,  becoming  tin 
and  mora  easy  and  fiuniliar  in  his  manner,  aa  Ral 
puraued  hia  inauiriea  with  tha  laaa  reserve.  *'  It*a  fourtc 
vtar  ago,  by  the  entry  in  my  book,  ainoa  a  atrange  in 
brought  him  to  my  place,  one  autumn  night,  and  left  h 
there,  paying  five  pound  five  for  his  first  quarter 
advance.  He  might  have  been  five  or  six  year  old  at  tl 
time-— not  more.** 

"Wliat  more  do  you  know  about  him?"  demand 
Ralph. 

"Deviliah  little,  I'm  sorry  to  aay,"  replied  Squee 
"The  money  waa  paid  for  aome  aiz  or  eight  year,  a 
then  it  atopped.  He  had  given  an  addreaa  in  London,  h 
thia  diap ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point,  of  oourae  nobe 
knowed  aovthing  about  him.  So  I  kept  the  lad  out  ol 
out  of——" 

"  Charity  ?  "  auggeated  Ralph  dryly. 

**  Charity,  to  be  aura,"  retiuned  Squeers,  nibbing  1 
knees,  "  and  when  he  begins  to  be  useful  in  a  certain  m 
of  a  way,  this  young  scoundrel  of  a  Nickleby  comes  ai 
carries  him  off.  But  the  most  vexatious  and  aggravatit 
part  of  the  whole  afiur  b,"  said  Squeera,  dropping  h 
voice,  and  drawing  his  chair  stiJl  doeer  to  Ralph,  "th 
aome  questioaa  ba%«  been  asked  about  him  at  last— n 
of  me,  but,  in  a  roundabout  kind  of  way,  of  people  in  oi 
village.  So  that,  just  when  I  might  have  had  all  ama 
paid  up,  perhaps,  and  pevhapa— who  knows?  such  thin( 
have  happened  in  our  busineas  beiiDrs— a  preaent  beside 
for  putting  him  out  to  a  fumtr,  or  aandmg  him  to  m 
ao  that  he  might  never  turn  up  to  diagrace  hia  parent 
auppoaing  him  to  be  a  natural  boy,  aa  many  of  our  bo] 
are--damme,  if  that  villain  of  a  Nickleby  don't  collar  hii 
in  open  day,  and  commit  aa  good  aa  highway  robbery  upo 
my  pocket" 

'*  We  will  both  cry  quiu  with  htm  befor«  long,"  sa! 
Ralph,  laying  hia  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Yorksliii 
schoolmaater. 

Quital"  echoed  Squeers.     "Ah  t  and  I  abould  li^ 
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to  Ieav«  a  tmall  balanoe  In  bit  favour,  to  be  settled  when 

??  **°n.  ^Z*'^  ,^'*^  ^'*"*  ^queers  could  catch  hold  of 
him.  Bless  her  heart  I  She'd  murder  him,  Mr.  Nicklebv 
—she  would,  as  soon  as  eat  her  dinner." 

"We  will  talk  or  this  again,"  said  Ralph.     "Imusthave 
time  to  think  of  it.     To  wound  him  through  his  own 

affections  or  fancies If  I  could   strike  him  through 

this  boy——**  * 

.."^kH'i,^*"*!,^!?  y~  Hke.  sir."  interrupted  Squeers. 
"only  hit  him  hard  enough,  that's  all— and  with  that  I'll 
say  good-morning.  Here  J— just  chuck  that  little  boy's 
hat  off  that  corner  peg,  and  lift  him  off  the  stool,  will 

you  ? 

Bawling  these  reouests  to  Newman  Noggs,  Mr.  Squeers 
betook  himself  to  the  little  back  office,  and  fitted  on  the 
child  s  hat  with  parental  anxiety,  while  Newman,  with 
his  pen  behind  his  ear,  sat.  stiff  and  immovable,  on  his 
stool,  regarding  the  father  and  son  by  turns  with  a  broad 
stare. 

u"?*'?  a.fin«  boy.  ain't  he?"  said  Squeers,  throwing 
nis  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  falling  back  to  the  desk 
the  better  to  estimate  the  proportions  of  little  VVackford      ' 

"  Very,"  said  Newman. 

«•  Pretty  well  swelled  out,  ain't  he?"  pursued  Squeers 

He  has  the  fatness  of  twenty  boys,  he  has." 

"Ah  I"  replied   Newman,  suddenly  thrusting   his   face 
into  that  of  Squeers,    "he  has—the   fatness  of  twenty— 

OhTi  <n"*  ^^  **  *"*     ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  °'*'^"*     ^^ '  ^'"^ ' 
Having      uttered      these      fragmentary      observations. 

Newman    dropped   upon    his    desk   and    becran    to   write 

With  most  marvellous  rapidity. 
"Why,   what  does   the   man  mean?"    cried   Saucers. 

colouring.     "Is  he  drunk?"  ^4ueeri, 

Newman  made  no  reply. 

"Is  he  mad?"  said  Squeers 

But  still  Newman  betrayed  no  consdousness  of  any 
presence  save  his  own  ;  so  Mr.  Squeers  comforted  himself 
by  saymjs:  that  he  was  both  drunk  and  mad :  and,  with 
this  parting  observation,  he  led  his  hopeful  son  away. 

In  exact  proportioa  as  Ralph  Nickleby  became  conscious 
detP.^'5"^^  f"§T  ■?**,  Hnir^rinfe^  re^wd  for  Kate,  had  his 
aetestHtion  of  Nicholas  auirmenteu.  It  might  be,  that  to 
atone  lor  the  weakness  of  inclining  to  any  one  person,  he 
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held  it  necessary  to  hate  tome  other  more  intensely  thai 
before;  but  such  had  been  the  course  of  his  feelings 
And  now,  to  be  defied  and  spumed,  to  be  held  up  to  hei 
in  the  worst  and  most  repulsive  colours,  to  know  that  sh( 
was  taught  to  hate  and  despise  him ;  to  feel  that  then 
was  infection  in  his  touch  and  taint  in  his  companionship 
— to  know  all  this,  and  to  know  that  the  mover  of  it  al! 
was  that  same  boyish,  poor  relation  who  had  twitted  him 
in  their  very  first  mterview,  and  openly  bearded  and  braved 
him  since,  wrought  his  quiet  and  stealthy  malignity  tc 
such  a  pitch,  that  there  was  scarcely  anytning  he  would 
not  have  hazarded  to  gratify  it,  if  he  could  have  seen  his 
way  to  some  immediate  retahation. 

But,  fortunately  for  Nicholas,  Ralph  Nickleby  did  not; 
and  although  he  cast  about  all  that  day,  and  kept  a  corner 
of  his  brain  working  on  the  one  anxious  subject  through 
all  the  round  of  schemes  and  business  that  came  with  it, 
night  found  him  at  last  still  harping  on  the  same  theme, 
and  still  pursuing  the  same  unprofitable  reflections. 

•'When  my  brother  was  such  as  he,"  said  Ralph,  "the 
first  comparisons  were  drawn  between  us — always  in  my 
disfavour.  He  was  open,  liberal,  gallant,  gay;  /acrafitv 
hunks  of  cold  and  stagnant  blood,  with  no  passion  but 
love  of  saving,  and  no  spirit  beyond  a  thirst  for  gain.  I 
recollected  it  well  when  I  first  saw  this  whipster;  but  I 
remember  it  better  now." 

He  had  been  occupied  in  tearing  Nicholas's  letter  into 
atoms,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  scattered  it  in  a  tiny  shower 
about  him. 

"  Recollections  like  these,"  pursued  Ralph,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "flock  upon  me — when  I  resign  myself  to  them— in 
crowds,  and  from  countless  quarters.  As  a  portion  of  the 
world  affect  to  despise  the  power  of  money,  I  must  try  to 
show  them  what  it  is. " 

And  being,  by  this  time,  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind 
for  sli'mbeo  Ralph  Nickleby  went  to  bed. 
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SMIKB  BBCOMBS  KNOWN  TO  MRS.  NICKLBBY  AND  KATB— 
NICHOLAS  ALSO  MKETS  WITH  NEW  ACQUAINTANCES,  AND 
BRIGHTER   DAYS   SEEM  TO   DAWN  UPON  THE  PAMILy. 

Having  established  his  mother  and  sister  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  kind-hearted  miniature-painter,  and  ascer- 
tained that  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  was  in  no  danger  of  losing 
his  life,  Nicholas  turned  his  thoughts  to  poor  Smike,  who. 
after  breakfastinjf  with  Newman  Noggs,  had  remained,  in 
a  disconsolate  state,  at  that  worthy  creature's  lodgings, 
waiting  with  much  anxiety  for  further  intelligence  of  his 
protector. 

"  As  he  will  be  one  of  our  own  little  household,  wherever 
we  live,  or  whatever  fortune  is  in  reserve  for  us,"  thought 
Nicholas,  "1  must  present  tli»  poor  fellow  in  due  form. 
They  will  be  kind  to  him  for  h.s  own  sake,  and  if  not  (on 
that  account  solely)  to  the  full  extent  I  could  wish,  they 
will  stretch  a  point,  I  am  sure,  for  mine.'* 

Nicholas  said  "they,**  but  his  misgivings  were  confined 
to  one  person.  He  was  sure  of  Kate,  but  he  knew  his 
mother's  peculiarities,  and  was  not  quite  so  certain  that 
Smike  would  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"However,"  thought  Nicholas,  as  he  departed  on  his 
benevolent  errand,  "  she  cannot  fail  to  become  attached  to 
him,  when  she  knows  what  a  devoted  creature  he  is,  and 
as  she  must  quickly  make  the  discovery,  his  probation  will 
be  a  short  one.** 

"I  was  afraid,"  said  Smike,  overjoyed  to  see  his  friend 
again,  "that  you  had  fallen  into  some  fresh  trouble;  the 
time  seemed  so  long  at  last,  that  I  almost  feared  you  were 
lost." 

"Lost!**  replied  Nicholas  gaily.  "You  will  not  be  rid 
of  me  so  easily,  I  promise  you.  I  shall  rise  to  the  surface 
many  thousand  times  yet,  and  the  harder  the  thrust  that 
pashes  me  down,  the  more  quickly  I  shall  rebound,  Smike. 
But  come  ;  my  errand  here  is  to  take  you  home.** 
"  Home  !  "  fialtered  Smike,  drawing  timidly  back. 
'I  Ay,"  rejoined  Nicholas,  uking  his  arm.  "  Why  not  ?  '* 
"  I  had  such  hopes  oace,**  said  Smike  ;  "day  and  night, 
ly  a«d  night,  for  m^^  years.  I  locked  for  home  tiU  l 
w*«  weary,  and  pined  away  witk  grief,  but  now — — * 
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**And  what  now?**  asked  Nicholas,  looking  kindly 
bis  &ce.     *'  What  now,  old  frietid  ?  ** 

"I  could  not  part  from  you  to  go  to  any  home  on  eartli 
replied  Smike,  pressing  his  hand;  ** except  one,  rxce 
one.  I  shall  never  be  an  old  man;  and  if  your  liat 
placed  me  in  the  grave,  and  1  could  think,  before  1  die< 
that  you  uould  come  and  lool«  upon  it  somettmeb  with  oi 
of  your  kind  smiles,  and  in  the  summer  weather,  wlu 
everything  was  alive— not  dead  like  me— I  could  go  to  thj 
borne  almost  without  a  tear.** 

**  Why  do  you  talk  thus,  poor  boy,  if  your  life  is  a  hopf 
one  with  mer"  said  Nicholas. 

**  Because  /  should  change ;  not  those  about  me.  An 
if  they  forget  me,  /should  never  know  it,**  replied  Smilo 
"In  the  churchyard  we  are  all  alike,  but  here  there  ai 
none  like  me.    1  am  a  poor  creature,  but  I  know  that.** 

"You  are  a  foolish,  silly  creature,*'  said  Nicholas  cheei 
fully.  "  If  that  is  what  you  mean,  I  grant  you  that.  Whj 
here's  a  dismal  face  for  ladies*  company  I — my  pretty  sistei 
too,  whom  you  have  so  often  asked  me  about,  is  this  vov 
Yoi  kshire  gallantry  ?    For  shame  I  for  shame  I  *• 

Smike  brightened  up,  and  smiled. 

"When  1  talk  of  homes,'*  pursued  Ntcliolas,  *<I  Ulkc 
mine,  which  is  yours,  of  course.  If  It  were  defined  by  an 
particular  four  walls  and  a  roof,  God  knows  I  should  b 
sufficientlv  puzzled  to  say  wliereabouts  it  lay ;  but  that  i 
not  what  1  mean.  When  I  spealc  of  home,  I  speak  of  th 
place  where— in  default  of  a  better— those  that  1  love  ax 
gathered  together ;  and  if  tliat  place  were  a  gipsy's  tent,  o 
a  barn,  I  should  oUl  it  by  the  same  good  name  notwitii 
standing  And  now  for  what  is  my  present  home,  which 
however  alarming  your  expectations  may  be,  will  neithe 
terrify  you  by  its  extent  nor  ita  magnifioenea.** 

So  saying,  Nicholas  took  his  companion  by  the  arm,  an< 
saying  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  pointing 
out  various  things  to  amuse  and  interest  him  as  they  wen 
along,  led  the  way  to  Miss  La  Creevy's  house. 

"And  this,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  entering  the  roon 
where  his  sister  sat  alone,  "is  the  faithful  friend  am 
affectionate  fellow-traveller  whom  I  prepared  you  t( 
receive.** 

Poor  Smike  was  bashful  and  awkward  and  frightenec 
enough,  at  first,  but  Kate  advanced  towards  him  so  kind, 
and  said,  in  such  a  sweet  voice,  how  anxious  she  tiad  be«c 
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to  we  him  after  all  her  brother  had  told  her,  and  hew  much 
fhe  had  to  thank  him  for  having  eomforted  Nicholas  ao 
Ifteatlv  in  their  vtrr  trying  reverses,  that  he  began  to  be 
very  doubtful  whether  he  should  shed  tears  or  not,  and 
became  still  more  flurried.  However,  he  managed  to  say, 
in  a  broken  voice,  that  Nicholas  was  liis  onlyTriend,  and 
that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  to  help  him ;  and  Kate, 
although  she  was  so  kind  and  considerate,  seemed  to  be  so 
wholly  uiMonscious  of  his  distress  and  embarrassment, 
that  he  recovered  almost  immediately  and  felt  quite  at 
home. 

Then  Miss  La  Creevy  came  in,  and  to  her  Smike  had  to 
be  presented  also.  And  Miss  La  Creevy  was  very  kind  too, 
and  wonderfully  talkative — not  to  Smike,  for  that  would 
have  made  him  uneasy  at  first,  but  to  Nicholas  and  his 
sister.  Then,  after  a  time,  she  would  speak  to  Smike 
himself  now  and  then,  asking  him  whether  be  was  a  judge 
of  likenesses,  and  whether  he  thought  that  picture  in  the 
corner  was  like  herself,  and  whether  he  didn't  think  it 
would  have  looked  better  if  she  had  made  herself  ten  years 
younger,  and  whether  he  didn't  think,  as  a  matter  of 
general  observation,  that  young  ladies  looked  better,  not 
only  in  pictures,  but  out  of  them  too,  than  old  ones ;  with 
many  more  small  jokes  and  facetious  remarks,  which  were 
delivered  with  such  good-humour  and  merriment,  that 
Smike  thought  within  himself,  she  was  the  nicest  lady  he 
had  ever  seen  ;  even  nicer  than  Mrs.  Grudden,  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummles's  theatre,  and  she  was  a  nice  lady  too, 
and  talked,  perhaps  more,  but  certainly  louder,  than  Miss 
La  Creevy. 

At  length  the  door  opened  again,  and  a  lady  in  mourning 
came  in ;  and  Nicholas  kissing  the  lady  in  mourninj^ 
affectionately,  and  calling  her  his  mother,  led  her  towards 
the  chair  from  which  Smike  had  risen  when  she  entered 
the  room. 

"  You  are  always  kind-hearted,  and  anxious  to  help  the 
oppressed,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  "so  you  will 
be  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  1  know.** 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
looking  very  hard  at  her  new  friend,  and  bending  to  him 
with  something  more  of  majesty  than  the  occasion  seemed 
to  require — **I  am  sure  any  friend  of  yours  has,  as  indeed 
he  naturally  ought  to  have,  and  must  have,  of  course,  you 
know   a  great  claim  upon  me,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
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I ;        great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  introduced  to  anybody  you  take 

;  <        an  interest  in — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  none  at 

all ;  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "At 

the  same  time  I  must  say,  Nicholas,  my  dear,  as  I  used  to 

f  say  to  your  poor  dear  papa,  when  he  wou/d  bring  gentle- 

|f  1         men  home  to  dinner,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  house, 

that  if  he  had  come  the  day  before  yesterday — no,  I  don't 

mean  the  day  before  yesterday  now;  I  should  have  said, 

perhaps,  the  year  before  last — we  should  have  been  better 

able  to  entertain  him." 

I  With   which    remarks,    Mrs.    Nickleby    turned    to    her 

1  daughter,  and  inquired,   in  an  audible  whisper,   whether 

the  gentleman  was  going  to  stop  all  night. 

••  Because  if  he  is,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
•*  I  don't  see  that  it*s  possible  for  him  to  sleep  anywhere 
i  and  that's  the  truth." 

I  Kate  stepped  graciously  forward,  and  without  any  show 

of  annoyance  or  irritation,  breathed  a  few  words  into  her 
I  mother's  ear. 

"La,   Kate,   my  dear,"  said  Mrs.   Nickleby,  shrinking 

j  back,   "how  you  do  tickle  one.     Of  course,  I  understand 

f         Mrt/,   my  love,   without  your  telling  me;  and  I  said  the 

I         same  to   Nicholas,   and   I   am  very  much  pleased.     You 

didn't  tell  me,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby, 

luniing   round  with  an  air  of  less  reserve  than  she  had 

before  assumed,  "what  your  friend's  name  is." 

"  His  name,  mother,"  replied  Nicholas,  "is  Smike." 
The   effect    of  this   communication   was    by   no    means 
anticipated  ;    but  the   name   was   no   sooner   pronounced, 
than  Mrs.^  Nickleby  dropped  upon  a  chair,  anu  burst  into 
a  fit  of  crying. 

"What's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  running  to 
support  her. 

"It's  so  like  Pyke,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby;  "so  exactly 
like  Pyke.  Oh  !  don't  speak  to  me— I  shall  be  better 
presently." 

And  after  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  slow  suffocation 
in  all  its  stages,  and  drinking  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  water 
from  1  full  tumbler,  and  spilling  the  remainder,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  was  better,  and  remarked,  with  a  feeble  smile, 
that  she  was  very  foolish,  she  knew. 

"  It's  a  weakness  in  our  family,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
"so,  of  course,  I  can't  be  blamed  for  it.  Your  grand- 
mamma,   Kate,    was    exactly   thu   same — precisely.      The 
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least  excitement,  the  slightest  surprise,  she  fainted  away 
directly.  I  have  heard  her  say,  often  and  often,  that  when 
slie  was  a  young  lady,  and  before  she  was  married,  she 
was  turning'  a  corner  into  Oxford  Street  one  day.  when 
she  ran  a^^amst  her  own  hairdresser,  who,  it  seems,  was 
escapmg    from     a     bear -the    mere    suddenness   of    the 

^IJ^^'^m""  "'\v^^^[  ^^'"'  ^^^y  directly.  Walt,  though," 
added  Mrs.  N.ckleby,  pausin-  to  Cuusider,  "let  'me  be 
sure  I  m  right.  Was  it  her  hairdresser  who  had  escaped 
from  a  bear,  or  was  it  a  bear  who  had  escaped  from  her 
hairdresser's  ?  I  declare  I  can't  remembei  just  now,  but 
the  hairdresser  was  a  very  iiandsome  man,  I  know,  and 

Ti^  ""  •?u".u''"''''"  '"  J".^  manners  ;  so  that  it  has  noti.ing 
to  do  with  the  point  of  the  story." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  having  fallen  imperceptibly  into  one  of 
her  retrospective  moods,  improved  in  temper  from  that 
moment,  and  ghded,  by  an  easy  change  of  the  convcrsa- 
tion  occasionally  into  various  other  anecdotes,  no  less 
l?and  ^'""^^  application   to  the  subject   in 

•".^r*  ^Tr'.K^  ^®  ^'■°'"  Vorkshire.  Nicholas,  mv  dear?" 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  after  dinner,  and  when  she  "had  been 
silent  tor  some  time. 

"Certainly,    mother,"    replied    Nicholas.       •«  I    see  vou 
have  not  forgotten  his  melancholy  history." 
•  A^]"'  ^l^""  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "Ah  !  melancholy. 

-^:u  ^^"  "*??  '  happen,  Mr.  Smike,  ever  to  have  dined 
Zih  ^•^^""'^i'^  °^  if."^*>'«  Hall,  somewhere  in  the 
hlrif.  u-"^'"  1?7°"?  sa»d  the  good  lady,  addressing 
herself  to  him.  "  A  verv  proud  man.  Sir  Thomas  Grimblel 
with  SIX  grown-up  and  most  lovely  daughters,  and  the 
finest  park  in  the  county." 

"My  dear  mother."  reasoned  Nicholas,  "  do  you  suppose 

hat  the  unfortunate  outcast  of  a   Yorkshire  school   was 

likely  to  receive  many  cards  of  invitation  from  the  nobility 

and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  "  ^ 

"  Really,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  so  very 
extraordinary."  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  •«  I  know  that  when  / 
was  at  school,  I  always  went  at  least  twice  every  half-year 

nciier  than   the   Gnmbles,    and   connected    ^ith    them   in 
marriage ;  so  you  see  it's  not  so  very  unlikely,  after  all  " 

Having  put  down  Nicholas  in  this  triumphant  manner. 
Wis.  Nickleby  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  forgelfulness  of 
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Smike's  real  name,  and  an  irresistible  tendency  to  call  him 
Mr.  Slammons ;  which  circumstance  she  attributed  to  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  the  two  names  in  point  of  sound, 
both  beginning  with  an  S,  and  moreover  being  spelled  with 
an  M.  But  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  on  this  point, 
there  was  none  as  to  his  being  a  most  excellent  listener ; 
which  circumstance  had  considerable  influence  in  placing 
them  on  the  veiy  best  terms,  and  in  inducing  Mrs.  Nickleby 
to  express  the  nighest  opinion  of  his  general  deportment 
and  disposition. 

Thus  the  little  circle  remained,  on  the  most  amicable 
and  agreeable  footing,  until  the  Monday  morning,  when 
Nicholas  withdrew  himself  from  it  for  a  short  time, 
seriously  to^  reflect  upon  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
determine,  if  he  could,  upon  some  course  of  life  which 
would  enable  him  to  support  those  who  were  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  exertions. 

Mr.  Crummies  occurred  to  him  more  than  once;  but 
although  Kate  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of 
his  connection  with  that  gentleman,  his  mother  was  not ; 
and  he  foresaw  a  thousand  fretful  objections,  on  her  part, 
to  his  seeking  a  livelihood  upon  the  stage.  There  were 
graver  reasons,  too,  against  his  returning  to  that  mode 
of  life.  Independently  of  those  arising  out  .  its  spare 
and  precarious  earnings,  and  his  own  intemJ  conviction 
that  he  could  never  hope  to  aspire  to  any  great  distinction, 
even  as  a  provincial  actor,  how  could  he  carry  his  sister 
from  town  to  town,  and  place  to  place,  a:.d  debar  her  from 
any  other  associates  than  those  with  whom  he  would  be 
compelled,  almost  without  distinction,  to  mingle.  "It 
won't  do,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head  |  "  I  must  try 
something  else." 

It  was  much  easier  to  make  this  resolution  than  to 
carry  it  into  effect  With  no  greater  experience  of  Uie 
world  than  he  had  acquired  for  himself  in  his  short 
trials ;  with  a  sufficient  share  of  headlong  rashness  and 
precipitation  (qualities  not  altogether  unnatural  at  his 
time  of  life),  with  a  very  slender  stock  of  money,  and  a 
still  more  scanty  stock  of  friends,  what  could  he  do? 
•♦Egad I"  said  Nicholas,  **Vn  try  that  register  office 
again.** 

He  smiled  at  himself  as  he  walked  away  with  a  quick 
step ;  for,  an  instant  before,  he  had  been  internally  blam> 
ing  his  own  precipitation.     He  did  not  laugh  himself  out 
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of  the  Intantion,  however,  for  on  he  went,  picturing  to 
himself,  as  he  approached  the  place,  all  kinds  of  splendid 
possibilities,  ana  impossibilities  too,  for  that  matter,  and 
thinking  himself,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  very  fortunate 
to  be  endowed  with  so  buoyant  and  sanguine  a  tempera- 
ment. 

The  office  looked  just  the  same  as  when  he  had  left  it 
last,  and,  indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  seemed 
to  be  the  very  same  placards  in  the  window  that  he  had 
seen  before.  There  were  the  same  unimpeachable  masters 
and  mistresses  in  want  of  virtuous  servants,  and  the 
same  virtuous  servants  In  want  of  unimpeachable  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  the  same  magnificent  estates  for  the 
investment  of  capital,  and  the  same  enormous  quantities 
of  capital  to  be  invested  in  estates,  and,  in  short,  the 
same  opportunities  of  all  sorts  for  people  who  wanted  to 
make  their  fortunes.  And  a  most  extraordinary  proof  it 
was  of  the  national  prosperity  that  people  had  not  been 
found  to  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages  long  ago. 

As  Nicholas  stopped  to  look  in  at  the  window,  an  old 
gentleman  happened  to  stop  too,  and  Nicholas,  carrying 
his  eye  along  the  window-panes  from  left  to  right  in 
search  of  •^om'?  capital-text  placard  which  should  be  applic- 
able to  hii  own  case,  caught  sight  of  this  old  gentle- 
mans  figure,  and  instinctively  withdrew  his  eyes  from 
the  window,  to  observe  the  same  more  closely. 

He  was  a  sturdy  old  fellow  in  a  broad-skirted  blue 
coat,  made  pretty  large  to  fit  easily,  and  with  no  particular 
waist ;  his  bulky  legs  clothed  in  drab  breeches  and  high 
Sfaiters,  and  his  head  protected  by  a  low-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  white  hat,  such  as  a  wealthy  grazier  mi<rht 
wear.  He  wore  his  coat  buttoned;  and  his  dimpled 
double-chin  rested  in  the  folds  of  a  white  neckerchief— 
not  one  of  your  stiff-starched,  apoplectic  cravats,  but  a 
jrood,  easy,  old-fashioned  white  neckcloth  that  a  man 
might  g--  to  bed  in  and  be  none  the  worse  for.  But 
vyhat  pr  pally  attracted  the  attention  of  Nicholns  was 
the  old  gentleman's  eye— never  was  such  a  clear,  twinkling- 
honest,  merry,  happy  eye  as  that.  And  there  he  stood! 
looking  a  little  upward,  with  one  hand  thrust  into  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  the  other  playing  with  his  old- 
lashioned  gold  watch-chain  :  his  head  thrown  a  little  on 
one  side,  and  his  hat  a  little  more  on  one  side  than  his 
head  (but  that  was  evidently  accident;    not  his  ordinary 
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WMf  of  wearinf^  it),  with  such  a  pleasant  srnile  pUiying 
about  his  mouth,  and  sucli  a  comical  expression  of  mingled 
slyness,  simplicity,  Icind-heartedness,  and  good-humour, 
lighting  up  his  jolly  old  face,  that  Nic'  olas  would  have 
been  content  to  have  stood  there,  and  looked  at  him  until 
evening,  and  to  have  forgotten,  meanwhile,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  soured  mind  or  a  crabbed  coun> 
tenance  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

But  even  a  very  remote  approach  to  this  gratification 
was  not  to  be  made,  for  although  he  seemed  quite  un- 
conscious of  having  been  the  subject  of  observation,  he 
looked  casually  at  Nicholas;  and  the  latter,  fearful  of 
pfiving  offence,  resumed  his  scrutiny  of  the  window 
instantly. 

Still   the    old    gentleman   stood    there,  glancing    from 

Elacard  to  placard,  and  Nicholas  could  not  forbear  raising 
is  eyes  to  his  face  again.  Grafted  upon  the  quaintness 
and  oddity  of  his  appearance  was  something  so  inde- 
scribably engaging,  and  bespeaking  so  much  worth,  and 
there  were  so  many  little  lights  hovering  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  and  eyes,  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
amusement,  but  a  positive  pleasure  and  delight  to  look 
at  him. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  man 
caught  Nicholas  in  the  act  more  than  once.  At  such 
times,  Nicholas  coloured  and  looked  embarrassed,  for 
the  truth  is,  that  he  had  begun  to  wonder  whether  the 
stranger  could,  by  anjr  possibility,  be  looking  for  a  clerk 
or  secretary ;  and  thmking  this,  he  felt  as  if  the  old 
gentleman  must  know  it. 

Long  as  all  this  takes  to  tell,  it  was  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  minutes  in  passing.  As  the  stranger  was  moving 
away,  Nicholas  caught  his  eye  again,  and,  in  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  moment,  stammered  out  an  apology. 

"  No  offence— oh,  no  offence  !  '*  said  the  old  man. 

This  was  Jiid  in  such  a  hearty  tone,  and  the  voice 
was  so  exactly  what  it  should  have  been  from  such  a 
speaker,  and  there  was  such  a  cordiality  in  the  manner, 
that  Nicholas  was  emboldened  to  speak  ajjain. 

"A  great  many  opportunities  here,  sir,"  he  said,  half- 
smiling,  as  he  motioned  towards  the  window. 

"A  great  many  people  willing  and  anxious  to  be  em- 
ployed have  seriously  thought  so  very  often,  I  dare  say," 
replied  the  old  man.      "  Poor  fellows,  poor  lellows  I " 
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Ho  moved  away  as  he  said  this;  but  seeing  that 
Nicholas  was  about  to  speak,  good-naturedly  slackened 
his  pace  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  cut  him  short.  After 
a  little  of  that  hesitation  which  may  be  sometimes  observed 
between  two  people  in  the  street  -vho  have  exchanged  a 
nod.  and  are  both  uncc.tain  whether  they  shall  turn 
back  and  speak  or  not,  Nicholas  found  himself  at  the  old 
man  s  side. 

"You  were  about  to;  speak,  young  gentleman;  what 
were  you  going  to  say?" 

"Merely  that  I  almost  hoped-I  mean  to  say,  thought 
w?d  NiSiolaT^  °  *"  consulting  these  advertisements,*' 

»k"^&   *^'  I^^f^  °**J®*^*  now— what   object?"  returned 
the  old  man,  looking  slyly  at  Nicholas.     "Did  vou  think 
I  wanted  a  situation  now— eh  ?     Did  you  think  I  did  ?  » 
Nich  ?as  shook  his  head. 

Jnifo'i"^'-*  '^"^f'l^A*^*"  ""^"^  gentleman,  rubbing  his 
hands  and  wrists  as  if  he  were  washing  them.  "  A  verv 
natural  thought    at  all  events,  after  feeing  me  gazing 

my^'ord  I  did."  '^'"^^'  '^'  "^^  °^  ^^^  ^'  firstf  upoS 
"If  you  had  thought  so  at  last,  too,  sir,  you  would 
"°.  tl''?,5^^"  ^^  ?**"'  ^^^  ^™'*''"  ^^i^^'ned  Nicholas, 
to  fnnt  'f^^SSt  J^*  ^J"*  ""*"'  surveying  him  from  head 
Innlf  •  i^^*'  •  ?^^  "'^  •  No,  no.  Well-behaved 
young  gentleman  reduced  to  such  a  necessity  I  No,  no, 
nO|  iio« 

upontfs' hLel""*^**'  *""*  **''^**'"^  ^'"^  good-morning,  turned 

S2^^K  ^^'**,  ^^^  °^^  "**"•   beckoning  him  into  a  by- 

•  Wl!:..'!,^^'"^  '^'^y  To'.^  converse  with  less  interruption. 
What  d'ye  mean,  eh  ?  "  *^ 

"Merely  that  your  kind  face  and  manner-both  so  un- 
wht^L  ^^^tu^""^""  seen-tempted  me  into  an  avowal. 
r«h?'ti    any  other  stranger  in  this  wilderness  of  London 

•' W  m"°'  ^^y^  i'^^^P^?  of  making."  returned  Nicholas. 

ness^if •T.lf* '  ,7^'  '^  *''.  ''  ''^'     G°°d  •'     It  ■  "•  a  wilder- 
ness    said  the  old  man,  with  much  animatio  .     "It  was 

a  wilderness  to  me  once.     I  came  here  barefoot— I   have 

•Mxn  •  *"^  looked  very  grave, 

about  ?»'!" -'A^i  '"^"^'-w^at  is   it-how  did  it  all  come 
about  :•     said  the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
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of  Nicholas,  and  walkin{(  him  up  the  street.     "You're^ 
eh  ?  "  laying  his  finger  on  the  sleeve  of  his  black  coat 
"Who's  it  for— eh?" 

••  My  father,"  replied  Nicholas. 

•'  Ah  1 "  said  the  gentleman  quickly.  *«  Bad  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  lose  his  lather.     Widowed  mother,  perhaps  ?  '* 

Nicholas  sightd. 

"  Brothers  and  sisters,  too — eh  ?  •* 

"One  sister,"  rejoined  Nicholas. 

••  Poor  thing,  poor  Uiing  I  YouVe  a  scholar  too,  I  dare 
say  ?  said  the  old  man,  looking  wistfully  into  the  face  of 
the  young  one. 

"  I  have  been  tolerably  well  educated,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Fine  thing,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "educations  a 
greatthmg— a  very  great  thing— 1  never  had  any.  I 
admire  it  the  more  in  others.  A  very  fine  thing— yes,  yes. 
Tell  me  more  of  ^our  history.  Let  me  hear  it  all.  No 
impertinent  curiosity — no,  no,  no." 

There  was  something  so  earnest  and  guileless  in  the  way 
in  whjch  all  this  was  said,  and  such  a  complete  disregard 
of  all  conventional  restraints  and  coldnesses,  that  Nicholas 
could  not  resist  it.  Among  men  who  have  any  sound 
and  sterling  qualities,  there  is  nothing  so  contagious  as 
pure  openness  of  heart.  Nicholas  took  the  infection  in- 
stantly,  and  ran  ever  the  main  points  of  his  little  history 
without  reserve  ;  merely  suppressing  names,  and  touching 
as  lightly  as  possible  upon  liis  uncle*s  treatment  of  Kate. 
The  old  man  listened  with  great  attention,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  drew  his  arm  eagerly  through  hb  own. 

"  Don't  say  another  word— not  another  wort,*  said  he. 
"  Come  along  with  me.     We  mustn't  lose  a  minute." 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  dragged  him  back  into 
Oxford  Street,  and  hailing  an  omnibus  on  its  way  to  the 
city,  pushed  Nicholas  in  before  him,  and  followed  himself. 

As  he  appeared  in  a  most  extraordinary  condition  of 
restless  excitement,  and  whenever  Nicholas  offered  to 
speak,  immediately  interposed  with,  «•  Don*t  say  another 
word,  my  dear  sir,  on  any  account — not  another  word," 
the  young  man  thought  it  better  to  attempt  no  further 
interruption.  Into  the  city  they  journeyed  accordingly, 
without  interchanging  any  conversation;  and  the  farther 
they  went,  the  more  Nicholas  wondered  what  the  end  of 
the  adventure  could  possibly  be. 
The  old  gentleman  got  out  with  great  alacrity  when  they 
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rtachedih*  Bank,  and  once  mora  uUnf  NIehoUM  ht  Um 
arm,  hurried  him  along  Threadnewlle  S?eet»  and  thrbuffh 
fome  lanea  and  passam  on  the  right,  until  they  at  lenirth 
emerged  in  a  quiet,  shady  little  square.  Into  the  eldest 
and  cleanest.looking  house  of  business  In  the  square,  ho 
?iu  •  Tf^'o  T5*  ° n^  inscription  on  the  door-post  was 
••Cheeryble  Brothers  ~  J  but  from  a  hasty  glancTat  the 
directions  of  some  packages  which  were  lying  about. 
Nicholas  supposed  that  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  wera 
German  merchants.  ' 

Passing  Uirough  a  warehouse  which  presented  every 
indication  of  a  thriving  business.  Mr.  Cheeryble  (for  such 
Nicholas  supposed  him  to  be.  from  the  rrspict  which  had 
been  shown  him  by  the  warehousemen  and  porten  whom 
they  passed)  led  him  into  a  little,  partitioned-off  oountinir. 
house,  like  a  large  glass  case,  in  which  counting-house 
there  sat--as  free  rrom  dust  and  blemish  as  if  he  had 
been  fixed  into  the  glass  case  before  the  top  was  put  on, 
and  had  never  come  out  since^a  fat.  elderly,  large-faced 
clerk,  with  silver  spectacles  and  a  powdered  head. 

Is  my  brother  in  his  room,  Tim  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cheeryble. 
Nicho?**      "  Wndness  of  manner  than  he  had  shown  to 

"Yes,  he  Is,   sir,"  replied  the  fat  clerk,   turnini?  1)  j 
spectacle-glasses    towards    his    principal,    and    his    ev^j 
towards  Nichobs.  «•  but  Mr.  Trimmers  is  with  him."        ' 
Ay  I  and  what  has  he  come  about,  Tim?"  said  Mr. 
l^neeryDie. 

f  '*.^*  »  »  '      pa  subscription  for  the  widow  and 

family  of  a      -  ,0  was  killed  in  the  East  India  Docks 

this  mornm.  rejoined  Tim.     "Smashed,  sir,  by  a 

cask  of  sugar.  »     j'  «• 

"He  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  with  irreat 
earnestness.  "He  is  a  kind  soul.  I  am  v^  much  obfiged 
to  inmmers.  Trimmers  is  one  of  the  best  friends  we  have, 
tie  makes  a  thousand  cases  known  to  us  that  we  should 
never  discover  of  ourselves.     I  am  vtty  much  obliged  to 

hlnl'"^'sir  .  ?'''y'"«.  ir^^^'    ^^'-    Cheeryble    rubbfd    his 
hands  With  inenite  delight,  and.  Mr.  Trimmers  happen- 

S  is  P?^  ^^*  f^'^^  IH'  *"^'^"'  o"  ^''^  way  out.  shot 
out  after  lum.  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

thnn  •^''1^°'!  "^  ^.^0"sand  thanks.  Trimmers-ten  thousand 

d  ed  ''  TL*\t   'rr'y  IV^^'^^y  ^^.  y°"-very  friendly  In- 
deed,     said  Mr.   Cheeryble,  dragging  him  into  a  c6rner 
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to  R:«t  out  of  hearing.     ••  How  many  children  nre  ther^ 
*"m  ^u      **•■  '"y  brother  Ned  given,  Trimmers  ?  - 

There  are  six  children,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "ant 
your  brother  has  given  twenty  pounds." 

••  My  brother  Ned  is  a  good  fellow,  and  you're  a  goot 
fellow  too,  TnmmtTs.'*  said  the  old  man,  shaking  hiir 
by  both  hands  with  tumbli  ng  e.igerness.      •'  Put  me  dow 
for  another  twenty— or-slop  a   minute,  stop  a   minute! 
We  mustn  t  look  ostentatious  ;  put  me  down  ten  pound 
and  Tim   Lmkinwater  ten  pound.      A  cheque  for  twentv 
pound  for  Mr.  Trimmers,  Tim.     God  bless  vou,  Trimmer's 
—and  come  and  dine  with  us  some  day  this  week ;  you'll 
a  ways  find  a  knife  and  fork,  and  we  shall  be  delighted 
Now,    my    dear    sir— cheque    for    Mr.    Trimmers,    Tim" 
Smashed  by  a  cask  of  sugar,  and  six  poor  children— oh 
dear,  dear,  dear  I" 

Talking  on  in  this  strain,  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  prevent 
anjr  Inendly  remonstrances  from  the  collector  of  the  sub. 
scription  on  the  large  an.ount  of  his  donation,  Mr. 
Cheeryble  led  Nicholas,  equally  astonished  and  affected 
by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  this  short  space,  to 
the  half-opened  door  of  another  room. 

••  Brother  Ned,"  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  tapping  with  his 
knuckles,  and  stooping  to  listen,  "are  you  busy,  my 
dear  brother,  or  can  you  spare  time  for  a  word  or  two 
with  me?" 

"  Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  a  voice  from 
the  inside;   so  like  in   its   tones  to  that  whic 


spoken,   that   Nicholas    started,    and 


which  had  just 
almost    thought  it 


was  the   same,    "don't    ask    me    such    a    question,   but 
come  in  directly."  ^ 

They  went  in,  without  further  parley.  What  was  the 
amazement  of  Nicholas  when  his  conductor  advanced 
and  exchanged  a  warm  greeting  with  another  old  gentle- 
man,  the  very  type  and  model  of  himself— the  same  face, 
the  same  figure,  the  same  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth, 
the  same  breeches  and  gaiters-nay,  there  was  the  verv- 
same  white  hat  hanging  against  the  wall  I 

As  they  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  the  face  of  each 
ighted  up  by  beaming  looks  of  affection,  which  would 
have  been  most  delightful  to  behold  in  infants,  and  which, 
in  men  so  old,  was  inexpressibly  touching,  Nicholas  could 
observe  that  the  last  old  gentleman  was  something  stouter 
than  his  brother  ;    this,  and  a  slight  additional  'shade  of 
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?Pwfi5  *??''?".**    between  them.     Nobody  could    have 
doubted  their  beinfi:  twin-brothers. 

"Brother  Ned."  said  Nicholas's  friend,  closin,^  the  room 
door,  here  .,  a  young  friend  of  mine  that  we  must  aiSJ? 
\V(.  mutt  make  proper  inquiries  into  hi.  itatement"  In 
justice  to  h.m  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  if  theyTe  io^ 
firmed-as  I  feel  assured  tliev  will  h^we  must  assist  him  i 
we  must  assist  him,  brother  Med."  • 

"  \l  w  enough,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  say  we 
should.;*  returned  the  other.  "When  you  Jay  that  no 
further  inquiries  are  needed.  He  sAa/I  b^  assisted.  What 
are  his  necessities  and  what  does  he  require?  Where  b 
Tim  Linkmwater  ?    Let  us  have  him  here." 

Both  the  brothers,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  had  a  very 
emphatic  and  earnest  delivery;  both  had  lost  nearlv  tK 
same  teeth  which  imparted  tli;  sameTcuSty  t^Vei? 
sp<ech;  and  both  spoke  as  if,  beside  possesW  the 
utmost  serenity  of  mind  that  the  kindliest  and  most  unsus! 
pecting  natuij  could  bestow,  they  had.  in  conectinKth^ 
plums  from  Fortune's  choicest  pudding,  retained  a  few 
for  presem  use  and  kept  them  in  their  miuths.  "" 

^  Where  is  fim  Linkmwater  ?  »  said  brother  Ned. 

nn,.      Pvi*'°Pa//°P'      **'^   *>'^°t'^««-  Charles,  taking  the 
other  aside.     -I've  a  plan,  my  dear  brother/ 1  Vea^ian 

Irl'"  ^'a""^  °1^V  ^'^'^  '^•'"  ^^^  been  a  .aihfuT servant* 

d  s"t]j'ti,r»?  I  don't  think  pensioning.  Tim's  mm  her 

•'d  sister,  and  buying  a     >le  tomb  for  the  family  when 

haHen'iu'gh^norhaf."''  ""  °"'"-     "  ^"'-"'y  "«»•     Not 

mi,"  "»„H°^"  "^'"''"  '^'T''  ''"""•"  ^^'^  'h'  oW  gentle. 
Td  .h.n  5"T"'  VP°"  him  to  go  into  the  countfy  not 
t!i  /    ,'*,"1''"P  '"  ""  f'"*'  ai"-  two  or  three  times! 

."  he':t'l^J~^V''  'r-'f?""  ''""""^  a„!r„ur Tter 
.11  me  morning),  old  Tim  Linkmwater  would  erow  vouno- 

S  Tim"f'^\'-*"*^  ^'^'  '^''^^   °^  years  our  feZ/now^ 
eh?    Whv    t"^'"'^?*^''  ^a^'llf^  ^^^^'"  '      Eh.   brother  Ned' 
tl,  d^r^^llV'nT-  ""'i^rJ^^-^};  ^ater  quite  a  littTe 
J.  aon  t  >ou  ?     Ha,  na,  ha  I     Poor  1  im,  poor  Tim  1 " 

wi^ai^'i?  /«^7f'nw  T''''''?='"'/'og«h"  each 
inhisej-i  ^  ^"^    Lmkmwater  sUodii.g 
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**ButhMr  this  ft>«t-4iMir  thlt  ftrat,  brother  Ned,**  uid 
tlM  eld  man  hattfly,  pladnf  two  chftlra,  ent  on  Moh  tidt 
of  Nieholat.  <*  111  t«Il  It  you  myMlf,  brothor  Nod,  because 
tho  young  ffontloflwn  li  modett,  and  it  a  icholar,  Ned, 
and  I  thouldnt  fetl  it  right  that  ho  should  tell  us  his 
■tory  over  and  orer  again,  at  if  ho  wat  t*  beggar,  or  as 
if  we  doubted  him.     No,  no,  no." 

"No,  no,  no,**  returned  the  other,  nodding  hit  head 
gravely.     "Very  right,  my  dear  brother,  very  right" 

"  He  will  tell  me  I'm  wrong  if  I  malM  a  mistake,"  said 
Nicholat't  friend.  **  But  whether  I  do  or  not,  you'll  be 
very  much  affiscted,  brother  Ned,  remembering  the  time 
when  we  two  were  friendleet  ladt,  and  earned  our  first 
ehilling  in  this  great  dty." 

The  twtnt  pretted  each  other't  handt  In  tilence ;  and, 
in  hit  own  homelv  manner,  brother  Chariot  related  the 
particulart  ho  had  heard  from  Ntcholeit.  The  conversation 
which  entued  wat  a  long  one,  and  when  it  wat  over,  a 
tecret  conference  of  almost  equal  duration  took  place 
between  brother  Ned  and  71m  Linkinwater  in  another 
room.  It  it  no  ditparagement  to  Nieholat  to  tay,  that 
before  he  had  been  closeted  with  the  two  brothers  ten 
minutes,  he  could  only  wave  his  hand  at  ever^  fresh  ex< 
presston  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  sob  lilce  a  little 
child. 

At  length  brother  Ned  and  Tim  Unkinwater  came  back 
together,  when  Hm  instantly  walked  up  to  Nicholas  and 
whispered  in  hit  ear,  in  a  very  brief  tentence  (for  Tim  was 
ordinarily  a  man  of  few  words),  that  he  had  taken  down 
the  address  in  the  Strand,  and  would  call  upon  him  that 
evening  at  eight.  Having  done  which,  Tim  wiped  his 
spectaaes  and  put  them  on,  preparatory  to  hearing  what 
more  the  brothers  Cheeryble  had  got  to  say. 

^'Tim,"  taid  brother  Charles,  **  you  underttand  that 
we  have  an  intention  of  taking  'hiis  young  gentleman  into 
the  counting-house  ?  ** 

Brother  Ned  remarked  that  Tim  wat  aware  of  thai 
intention,  and  ^uite  approved  of  It;  and  Tim  havini; 
nodded,  and  said  he  did,  drew  himself  up,  and  looked 
particularly  fat  and  very  important.  After  which  there 
was  a  profound  silence. 

"  I'm  not  coming  an  hour  later  in  the  morningf,  vou 
know,"  said  Tim,  breakinsf  out  all  at  once,  and  looking 
very  resolute.     "I'm  not  going  to  sleep  in  the  fresh  air- 
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no,  nor  Vm  not  going  inio  the  country  either.    A  prettv 
ihinK  at  this  timo  of  day,  certainly.     Phb  I "  ^^ 

Char?eT"io^kiM.?*^f'r-^y'  "^'V  ^"^'•"^^"^-r.-  said  brother 
«^  JLi    ;J5^?f  "'  '""»  witliout  the    fainte,t  spark  of 
?offe  oldcfer^  ^m/°"'"*""""!  radiant  with  attachmen 
wlut^'^yt  mean.'ihT'^^"'  "'*^'"^^'  ^'^  Linkinw.ter ; 

in'lheVf?  w^'ih'hir^'**"  -!?  P""*.  ™*^'"?  •  calculation 
in  the  air  with  his  pen,  and  drawing  an  ima  inary  line 

before  he  cast  It  up   "  forty-four  year,  next  May.  s'inc^J  fir"1 

kept  ihe  books  of  Cheeryble  Brother..     I've  opened  the 

safe  every  mornmg  all  that  time  (Sundayi  e«ceptS)  m  the 

clock  struck  n  ne,  and  gone  over  the  houM  evSj  niSt  at 

half-past  ten  (except  on  Foreign  Post  niirhts.  and  then 

twentv  minute,  before  twelve)  to  see  the  door,  faste  Id 

Sne  £f;"  .r  'tT  "f^^K^"'''  out  of  tCbl^kTti 
one  sing  e  night.  There*,  the  amo  miirnonette  box  in 
the  middle  of  the  window,  and  the  same  foir  flowerpots 
two  on  each  s.de  that  I  brought  with  me  when  I  ^first 
came.  There  ain'i-lVe  said  It  again  and  a^in  and 
V\\  maintain    it-there  ain't    such  a  square  as^  this  "„ 

ner^v'a^nd  n  k"^  '^^'^  *'"J^'"  *****  ^im.  with  suddeS 
energy,  and  looking  sternly  about  him.  "  Not  one.  For 
biuinew  ur  p  easure.  in  .ummer  time  or  winter-I  don't 

mere  s  not  such  a  view  in  England  as  the  view  ou» 
my  window ;  I've  seen  it  every  morning  before  f.Wr 

Siat  L^m*'' id^^^r  «>'."f»^'"8:.*bout  ft.  I  have  ^oZn 
mat  room,  added  Tim,  sinkmg  h  s  voice  a  little.  " . ,-  four 
and-forty  year ;  and  if  it  wasnt  ina>nver""t  aiiu  jS 
••  Damrtu"T"'  }^\'^'^  requ«?  i:.  V  ,'^  ^^^^^ 
aboutTv?n/?"'  ^'"^  Linkmwater,  how  dare  you  talk 
about  dying  ? »'  roared  the  twins  by  one  impulse  and 
blowing  .heir  old  noses  violently.  ^  impulse,    and 

ChlSc  »*   "^A^-  ^'"'^  ^°^   ^°    *^y'    Mr.   Edwin   and  Mr 
S?  fh'    r?  ^'™'  squaring  his  shoulders  again.     -  TKil 
«n     t  e  first   time  you've  talked   about  superannuating 

z^^.^'i^^::.^:^^;^^''  -*^«  ^^  ^^^  ^-.  -d  drof 

shll^t'hL'hf  '^°''°!  .'^"V  Linkinwater  stalked  out,  and 
who  hk^  hL"''h-'"  *'''  ^'^T  ^*'^'  ^'^^  'he  air  of  a  man 
*o  be  put  down        **^'  ^"^  '^*'  thoroughly  resolved  not 
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The  brothers  interchanged  looks,  and  coughed  some  half 
dozen  times  without  speaking. 

'•  He  must  be  done  something  with,  brother  Ned,"  said 
the  other  warmly  ;  •*  we  must  disregard  his  old  scruples ; 
they  can't  be  tolerated  or  borne.  He  must  be  made  a 
partner,  brother  Ned ;  and  if  he  won't  submit  to  it 
peaceably,  we  must  have  recourse  to  violence." 

"Quite  right,"  replied  brother  Ned,  nodding  his  head 
as  a  man  thoroughly  determined;  "quite  right,  my  dear 
brother.  If  he  won't  listen  to  reason,  we  must  do  it 
against  his  will,  and  show  him  that  we  are  determined  to 
exert  our  authority.  We  must  quarrel  with  him,  brother 
Charles." 

**  We  must — we  certainly  must  have  a  quarrel  with  Tim 
Linkin water,"  said  the  other.  "  But  in  the  meantime,  my 
dear  brother,  we  are  keeping  our  young  friend ;  and  the 
poor  lady  and  her  daughter  will  be  anxious  for  his  return. 
So  let  us  say  good-bye  ior  the  present,  and — there,  there- 
take  care  of  that  box,  my  dear  sir — and— no,  no,  no,  not  a 
word  now  ;  but  be  careful  of  the  crossings  and " 

And  with  any  disjointed  and  unconnected  words  which 
would  prevent  Nicholas  from  pouring  forth  his  thanks,  the 
brothers  hurried  him  out ;  shaking  hands  with  him  all  the 
way,  and  affecting  very  unsuccessfully — they  were  poor 
hands  at  deception  ! — to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
feelings  that  mastered  him. 

Nicholas's  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  of  his  turning  into 
the  street  until  he  had  recovered  some  composure.  When 
he  at  last  glided  out  of  the  dark  doorway  corner  in  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  halt,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
twins  stealthily  peeping  in  at  one  corner  of  the  glass  case, 
evidently  undecided  whether  they  should  follow  up  their 
late  attack  without  delay,  or  for  the  present  postpone 
laying  lurther  siege  to  the  inflexible  Tim  Linkinwater. 

To  recount  all  the  delight  and  wonder  which  the  circum- 
stances just  detailed  awakened  at  Miss  La  Creevy's,  and 
all  the  things  that  were  done,  said,  thought,  expected, 
hoped,  and  prophesied  in  consequence,  is  beside  the  present 
course  and  purpose  of  these  adventures.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state,  in  brief,  that  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater  arrived, 
punctual  to  his  appointment ;  that,  oddity  as  he  was,  and 
jealous  as  he  was  bound  to  be  of  the  proper  exercise  of 
liis  employers'  most  comprehensive  liberality,  he  reported 
strouijly  and  warmly  in  favour  of  Nicholas  ;  and  that,  next 
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.^ny.  hr  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  slool  in  Ihr  countincr- 
house  of  Clieeryble  Brothers  with  a  nrlJnt  Hi  *^^"";'"^" 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  ^ar.      ^        "'  '"'"'^  "^  **"* 

frJPM^"^' /h»l""^  my  dear  brother,"  said  Nicholas's  first 
friend       that  if  we  were  to  let  them  that  little  cottage  at 

nrJ^rbrSh^eTS^df'.'^'""'^"^  ""^^^  ^^^  --'  --' 

!i  ^S'  "i!f ^li"^  ^'  *"•"  ^^''^  *>~ther  Ned.     "  We  are  rich 
and  should  be  ashamed  to  touch  the  rent  under  such  drl 

ZTnZV.S"  '^'T'    ^\'^  "  "r'*"  Linkinwater?4>r 
"  i^fhtn-  •;  "'^  dear  b    ther.  for  nothing  at  all." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  something,  brother 
Ned,    suggested  the  other  mildly  ;  "it  would  hf Ip  to  pr^ 
serve  hab.ts  of  frugality,  you  know,  and  remove  any  paiSf^ 
sense  of  overwhelming  obligations.     We  might  Jy^fifteen 
pound,  or  twenty  pound,  and  if  it  was  punctuSly  paTd 
make  .t  up  to  them   in  some  other  wav.    And  f  m'^^ln 
secretly  advance  a  small  loan  towards  a  liitle  furniturrand 
you  might  secretly  advance  another  small   loan,  brother 
Ned  ;  and  if  we  find  them  doing  well-as  we  shall ;  ther^I 
no  fear,  no  fear- we  can  change  the  loans  into  ffifts--car J 
ully    brother  Ned.  and  by  degrees,  and  withou    pressing 

^eV^ZTTa"'''''^  'u^l*'  ^.°  y°"  ^y  "o^.  brother  ?"^ 
,u^?Au  ^^^  ^l""^  ****  ***"<1  "Pon  it.  and  not  only  said  it 
should  be  done,  but  had  it  done  too ;  and.  in  one  short 

NfrwU^'^^S'l?  ^^^'^   possession   of  the   stid?  anS   M?s 
Nick  eby  and  Kate  took  possession  of  the  house ;  and  Si 
was  hope,  bustle,  and  light-heartedness. 

ITiere  surelv  never  was  such  a  week  of  discoveries  anH 

K'k-  T'/*'"  first  week  of  that  cottage.     E^eTnigu 

ou      Onfn'lv'-?^'"''  ^°'""  something  new  had  bee^  found 

TL-i  /^  '^  ^^^f^  grape-vine,  and  another  day  it  was 

lose  Tt^tSf  w/'^''  fV  ^^*  '^'^  ^^y  °^*he  from  parlou? 

hundred    ??,*^f '^iT  ^^ ^^Jf  •'^^^^"■^""'  ^"^  '°  <>"  ^^'ough  a 
nundred  items.     Then,  this  room  was  embellished  with  a 

musl.n  curtain   and  that  room  was  rendered  quite  ewim 

0  onTwouTd'^'r^'  ^"^  such  improvements  w^ere  madf  ^ 
Xficc  T  ^^  ^'''''^  supposed  possible.  Then,  there  was 
M^s  U  Creevy   who  had  come  out  in  the  omnibus  to  sTon 

l^V"  uT  *"**  '^"'P'  ^"^  ^'^°  ""^^  perpet^a  Iv  fol  '  P 
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did  somethlnff  new  and  then,  but  nc*;  often-^and  Kate,  wiic 
busied  herself  noiselessly  eveirywhere,  and  was  pleased  with 
everything— and  Smike,  who  made  the  garden  a  perfect 
wonder  to  look  upon — and  Nicholas,  who  helped  and  en- 
couraged  them,  everjf  one— all  the  peace  and  cheerfulness 
of  home  restored,  with  auch  new  sest  imparted  to  every 
frugal  pleasure,  and  such  delight  to  every  hour  of  meeting, 
as  misfortune  and  separation  alone  could  give  1 

In  short,  the  poor  Nicklebys  were  social  and  happy  j 
while  the  rich  Nickleby  was  alone  and  miserable. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  ;  RELATING  TO  FAMILY  MATTERS 
— SHOWING  HOW  MR.  KENWIGS  UNDERWENT  VIOI.!:nt 
AGITATION,  AND  HOW  MRS.  KENWIGS  WAS  AS  WELL  AS 
COULD  BE  EXPECTED. 

It  might  have  been  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  was 
growing  dark  in  the  narrow  streets  near  Golden  Square, 
when  Mr.   Kenwigs  sent  out  for  a  pair  of  the  cheapest 
white  kid  gloves — those  at  fourteenpence — and  selecting 
the  strongest,  which  happened  to  be  the  right-hand  one, 
walked  downstairs,  with  an  air  of  pomp  ana  much  excite- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  muffle  the  knob  of  the  street-door 
knocker  therein.     Having  executed  this  task  with  great 
nicety,  Mr.  Kenwigs  pulled  the  door  to  after  him,  and  just 
stepped  across  the  road  to  try  the  effect  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.     Satisfied  that  nothing  could  possibly 
look  better  in  its  way,  Mr.   Kenwigs  then  stepped  back 
again,  and  calling  through  the  keyhole  to  Morleena  to  open 
the  door,  vanished  into  the  house,  and  was  seen  no  longer. 
Now,  considered  as  an  abstract  circumstance,  there  was 
no  more  obvious  cause  or  reason  why  Mr.  Kenwigs  should 
take  the  trouble  of  muffling  this  particular  knocker,  than 
there  would  have  been  for  his  muffling  the  knocker  of  any 
nobleman  or  gentleman  resident  ten  miles  off;  because,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  numerous  lodgers,  the  street 
door  always  stood  wide  open,  and  the  knoocer  was  never 
used  at  all.     The  first  floor,  the  second  floor,  and  the  third 
floor,  had  each  a  bell  of  its  own.    As  to  the  attics,  no  one 
ever  called  on  them  ;  if  anybody  wanted  the  parlours,  they 
were  close  at  hand,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  walk 
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'Ji^^^^i  '3*°  ^^T  *    "^^'^^  ^^'^  "^c^^n  h*d   a  separate 
entrance  down  the  area  steps.     As  a  question  of^rc 

necessity  and  usefulness,  therefore,   this^muffling:  of  the 
knocker  was  thoroughly  incomprehensible.  ^ 

But  knockers  may  be  muffled  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  mere  utilitarianism,  as.  in  the  present  instancT 
was  clearly  shown.  There  are  certain  polite  forms  and 
ceremon.es  which  must  be  observed  in  *^dvili,ed  life  or 
mankmd  relapse  into  their  original  barbarism.  No  genteel 
lady  xvas  ever  vet  confined-indeed.  no  gentee  confinement 
TJTnml^A  u  P^^^thout  the  ac5,mpany?ng  .S 
of  a  muffled  knocker.  Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  a  ladv  of  some 
pretensions  to  gentility :  Mrs.  Kenwi|s  was  confined  aS 
therefore,  Mr.  Kenwigs  tied  up  the  silent  knock^on  the 
premises  m  a  white  kid  glove. 

"Tm  not  quite   certain    neither."  said   Mr    KenwiM 
^whXf  ',^  t !'-?"-  -dw;,ki„g^^^^^^^ 
paprs"'        a»    >t»    »    boy.     I    won't    have    it    In    the 

Pondering  upon  the  advisability  of  this  steo    and  thi» 
sensation  it  was  likely   to  create^n  the  negEbourhood 
Mr    Kenwigs  betook  himself  to  the  sitting-room    where 
various   extremely  diminutive   article,  of  clothh^g    were 
auing  on  a  horse  before  the  fire,  and  Mr.  LumlSv    th« 

do!:tir!'  ^  ^"'^  **°^'  ^'-   K^'^^^firs."  said  Mr.  Lumbey.  the 

Mr  Kinvvfgs.^^"'  ^^"  *  ^"*  ^^'  "^^  y«"'  ^'^"  "turned 

"it's  the  finest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  all  mv  life  »  ^aiA  fi,-. 

doctor.     "  1  never  saw  such  a  baby."         ^       '    '^'"^  '^^ 

comvllte  ^!l^^r\J^lu^  '"*  ?^*^"'  "P°"'  «nd  furnishes  a 
complete  answer  to  those  who  contend  for  the  irrnHi.»i 

degeneration  of  the  human  species,  that  everv  bahv  hn^ 

mto  the  world  is  a  finer  one  than  the  last.      ^      ^  ^"* 

thedoc"^'''''  "^^  '"^  *  ^"«  ^^^y-"*  ^»d  Mr.  Lumbey, 

as'if*Jh[i*l1f.  ""^IJ"  ^"*  **^yr  '^^'"arked  Mr.  Kenwigs  • 

famny!*^'  ^'''  ~'*'''  *"  ""^^*^'  ^y  implication,  upon  fhi 

'"They  were  all  fine  babies."  said  Mr.   Lumbev     AnH 

itk."- w&:;"irw2rr^.i^^.  ^"^y  -^th  rth^ughlSu 

Whether  he  was  considering  under  what  head  he 
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could  best  charge  the  nursing  in  the  bill  was  best  known  to 
himself. 

During  this  short  conversation,  Miss  Morleena,  as  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  and  natural  representative  of  her 
mother  during  her  indisposition,  had  been  hustling  and 
slapping  the  three  younger  Misses  Kenwigs  without  inter- 
mission ;  which  considerate  and  affectionate  conduct 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Kenwigs,  and  caused 
him  to  declare  that,  in  understanding  and  behaviour,  that 
child  was  a  woman. 

•'She  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  man  she  marries,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  half  aside;  "I  think  she'll  marry 
above  her  station,  Mr.  Lumbey." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"You  never  see  her  dance,  sir,  did  you?"  asked  Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  Ay  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenwijrs,  as  though  he  pitied  him  from 
his  heart,  "  then  you  don't  know  what  she's  capable  ot." 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  great  whisking  in  and  out 
of  the  other  room  ;  the  door  had  been  opened  and  shut 
very  softly  about  twenty  times  a  minute  ^for  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  Mrs.  Kenwigs  quiet),  and  the  baby  had  been 
exhibited  to  a  score  or  two  of  deputations  from  a  select 
body  of  female  friends,  who  had  assembled  in  the  passage, 
and  about  the  street  door,  to  discuss  the  event  in  all  its 
bearings.  Indeed,  the  excitement  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  street,  and  groups  of  ladies  might  be  seen  standing 
at  the  door — some  in  the  interesting  condition  in  which 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  last  appeared  in  public — relating  their 
experiences  of  similar  occurrences.  Some  few  acquired 
great  credit  from  having  prophesied,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  exactly  when  it  would  come  to  pass ;  others, 
agfain,  related  how  that  they  guessed  what  it  was,  directly 
they  saw  Mr.  Kenwigs  turn  pale  and  run  up  the  street 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could  go.  Some  said  one  thing,  and 
some  another;  but  all  talked  together,  and  all  agreed 
upon  two  points :  first,  that  it  was  very  meritorious  and 
highly  praiseworthy  in  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to  do  as  she  had 
done ;  and  secondly,  that  there  never  was  such  a  skilful 
and  scientific  doctor  as  that  Dr.  Lumbey. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  hubbub,  Dr.  Lumbey  sat 
in  the  first-floor  front,  as  before  related,  nursingf  the 
deposed   baby,  and  talking  to  Mr.  Kenwigs.     He  was  a 
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stout,  bluff-looking  gentleman,  with  no  shirt-coUar  to 
speak  of.  and  a  beard  that  had  been  growing  since  yesteiv 
day  morning  ;  for  Dr.  Lumbey  was  popular,  and  the  neiirh- 
bourhood  was  prolific;  and  there  had  been  So  less  than 
three  other  knockers  muffled,  one  after  the  other,  within 
the  last  forty-eight  hours.  '  ^""'" 

"Well,  Mr.  Kenwigs,"  said  Dr.  Lumbey.   "this  makes 
SIX.    You'll  have  a  fine  family  in  time,  sir." 

"I   think  six  is   almost    enough,    sir,"    returned    Mr 
Kenwigs.  *• 

"Pooh  I    pooh!"    said    the    doctor.     "Nonsense!    not 
half  enough."  ^ 

With  this,  the  doctor  laughed ;  but  he  didn't  lau^h  half 
as  much  as  a  married  friend  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's.  who  had 
just  come  m  from  the  sick-chamber  to  report  progress 
and  take  a  small  sip  of  brandy-and-water ;  and  whi 
seemed  to  consider  it  one  of  the  best  jokes  ever  launched 
upon  society.  «"i«.Hca 

"They  are  not  altogether  dependent  upon  good  fortune 
neither  »  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  taking  his  second  dauX; 
on  his  knee  ;  "  they  have  expectations."  ^ 

''Oh,  indeed  I"  said  Mr.  Lumbey,  the  doctor. 

"And  very  good  ones,  too,   I   believe,  haven't  thev?" 
asked  the  married  lady.  ■' 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.    Kenwigs,    "it's  not  exactly 
for  me  to  say  what  they  may  be,  or  what  they  may  not  be 
Its  not  for  me  to  boast  of  any  family  with  which  I  have 
the  honour   to    be   connected ;  at    the    same    time,    Mrs 
Kenwigs's  is-—    I  should  say."  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  abruptiy 
and  raismg  h.s  voice  as  he  spoke,  "that  my  children  mLht 
come  into  a  matter  of  a  hundred  pound  Ipiece,  perhaps 
Perhaps  more,  but  certainly  that."  H«Jrnaps. 

;;  And  a  very  pretty  little  fortune,"  said  the  married  lady 
There  are  some  relations  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs's,"  said  Mr 
Kenwigs,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  doctor',  box' 
and  then  sneezmg  very  hard,   for   he   wasn't  used   to   it' 

that    might    leave   their    hundred    pound  apiece   to   ten 
people,     and     yet     not     go     begging     when'^    they     hid 

nojjdiny  herTeld""^"  ^°"  "''^"•"  °^'''''^  '^'  '""^^^  '^^y^ 
"I  made  mention   of  no  names,  and   I  wish  to  make 
mention  of  no  names,"  said  Mr.   Kenwigs.  with  a  nor 
teatous  look.     "  Many  of  my  friends  havf  meT  a  relation 
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of  Mrs.  Renwigfs'i  in  this  very  room,  as  would  do  hono 
to  any  company  ;  that*i  alL" 

"I've  met  him,"  said  the  married  lady,  with  a  glan 
towards  Dr.  Lumbey. 

••  It's  naterally  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  a  fath 
to  see  such  a  man  as  that  a-kissing  and  taking  notice 
my  children,'*  pursued  Mr.  Kenwigs.     *'  It's  naterally  vei 

f:ratifving  to  my  feelings  as  a  man,  to  know  that  mai 
t  will  be  naterally  gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  a  husbar 
to  make  that  man  acquainted  with  this  ewent." 

Having  delivered  his  sentiments  in  this  form  of  word: 
Mr.  Kenwigs  arranged  his  second  daughter's  flaxen  tai 
and  bade  her  be  a  good  girl  and  mind  what  her  sist< 
Morleena  said. 

"That  girl  grows  more  like  her  mother  every  day,"  sai 
Mr.  Lumbey,  suddenly  stricken  with  an  enthusiast! 
admiration  of  Morleena. 

"There  !"  rejoined  the  married  lady.  "What  I  alway 
say-  -what  I  always  did  say  I  She's  the  very  picter  of  her. 
Having  thus  drrected  the  general  attention  to  the  younj 
lady  in  question,  the  married  lady  embraced  the  opportunit 
of  taking  another  sip  of  the  brandy-and-water — ^and  a  prett" 
long  sip  too. 

"Yes!  there  is  a  likeness,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  aftei 
some  reflection.  "But  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Ken  wig! 
was  afore  she  was  married  I  Good  gracious,  such  i 
woman ! " 

Mr.  Lumbey  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity,  as 
though  to  imply  that  he  supposed  she  must  have  been 
rather  a  dazzler. 

"Talk  of  fairies  i"  cried  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "/  never  see 
anybody  so  lig'ut  to  be  alive — never.  Such  manners,  too; 
so  playful,  and  yet  so  .  ewerely  proper  !  As  for  her  fiijiire  I 
.'it  isn't  generally  known,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  dropping 
his  voice,  "  but  her  figure  was  such,  at  that  time,  that  the 
sign  of  the  Britannia  over  in  the  Holloway  Road  was 
painted  from  it  1 " 

"  But  only  see  what  it  is  now,"  urged  the  married  lady. 
"  Does  she  look  like  the  mother  of  six  ?  " 

"  Quite  ridiculous,"  cried  the  doctor. 

"She  looks  a  deal  more  like  her  own  daughter," said 
the  married  lady. 

"So  she  does,"  assented  Mr.  Lumbey.  "A  great  deal 
more." 
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Mr.  Kenwigs  was  about  to  make  some  further  observa- 
tions,  most  probably  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  when 
another  married  lady,  who  had  looked  in  to  keep  up  Mr^ 
Kenwigs  s  spirits,  and  help  to  clear  off  anything  in  the 
eating  and  dnnkmg  way  that  might  be  going  about,  put 
m  her  head  to  announce  that  she  had  just  been  down  to 

nswer  the  bell,  and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the 
door  who  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Kenwigs  *•  most  particular  ** 

Shadowy  visions  of  his  distinguished  relation  flitted 
through  the  brain  of  Mr.  Kenwigs  as  this  message  was 
delivered ;  and  under  their  influence  he  despatched  Morleona 
to  shov  the  gentleman  up  straightway. 

••VVhy,  I  do  declare,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  standinjf 
opposite  the  door  so  as  to  get  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the 
visitor  as  he  came  upstair^  ««it's  Mr.  Johnson  I  How  do 
you  find  yourself,  sir?" 

Nicholas  shook  hands,  kissed  his  old  pupils  all  round 
entrusted  a  large  parcel  of  toys  to  the  guardianship  of 
Morleena,  bowed  to  the  doctor  and  the  married  ladies,  and 
inquired  after  Mrs.  Kenwigs  in  a  tone  of  interest  which 
went  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  nurse,  who  had  come 
in  to  warm  some  mysterious  compound  in  a  little  saucepan 
over  the  fire.  ^ 

"  I  ought  to  make  a  hundr  '  apologies  to  you  for  calling 
at  such  a  season,"  said  Nicholas,  "  but  I  was  not  aware  of 
It  until  I  had  rung  the  bell,  and  my  time  is  so  fullv 
occupied  now,  that  ffeared  it  might  be  some  days  before  I 
could  possibly  come  again." 

"No  time  like  the  present,  sir. »  wid   Mr.    Kenwigs. 
•Thesitiwation  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  sir,  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
luile  coiive/sation  between  you  and  me,  I  hope  ?  »• 

*•  You  are  very  good,"  said  Nicholas. 

At  this  junctui-e  proclamation  was  made  by  another 
roamed  lady  that  the  baby  had  begun  to  eat  like  anything  : 
whereupon  the  two  marnea  ladies  already  mentionecf  rushed 
tumuUuously  into  the  bedroom  to  behold  him  in  the  act. 

The  fact  is,"  resumed  Nicholas,  "that  before  I  left 
he  country,  where  I  have  been  for  som*  time  past,  I 
undertook  to  deliver  a  nessage  to  you." 

"Ay.  ay?"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

*'And  1  have  been," added  Nicholas,  "already  in  town 
dlgT"'"^''   ^''^'°"'  '^^'"'^  ^^^    «*"    oppoftuSity';'} 

"ii's  no  matter,  'i;i,"8aid  Mr.  Kenwigs.     "I  dare  say 
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its  none  the  worse  for  keeping  cold.  Message  from  t 
country  I  ••  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  ruminating;  ••ihn 
cunout.     I  don't  know  anybody  in  the  country." 

1*  Miss  Petowker  *  suggested  Nicholas. 

"  Oh,  from  her,  is  it  ?  '^  said  Mr.  Kenwigs.  "  Oh,  dei 
yt9.  Ah !  Mrs.  Kenwigs  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  h< 
Henrietta  Petowker,  eh?  How  odd  things  come  aboi 
now  I  That  you  should  have  met  her  in  the  country 
well  I  *•  ' 

Hearing  this  mention  of  their  old  friend's  name,  the  foi 
Misses  Kenwigs  gathered  round  Nicholas,  open-eyed  ar 
mouthed,  to  hear  more.  Mr.  Kenwigs  looked  a  litt 
curious  too,  but  quite  comfortable  and  unsuspecting. 

"The  message  relates  to  family  matters,** said  Nichola 
hesitating. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Kenwigs,  glancing  at  Mi 
Lumbey,  who  having  rashly  taken  charge  of  little  Lillyvicl 
found  nobody  disposed  to  relieve  him  of  his  preciou 
burden.     "  All  friends  here." 

Nicholas  hemmed  once  or  twice,  and  seemed  to  hav 
some  difSculty  in  proceeding. 

"At  Portsmouth,  Henrietta  Petowker  's,**  observed  Mr 
Kenwigs. 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas.     "  Mr.  UUyvick  is  there." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  turned  pale,  but  he  recovered,  and  saic 
thai  was  an  odd  coincidence  also. 

"  The  message  is  from  him,"  said  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Kenwigs  appeared  to  revive.  He  knew  that  his 
niece  was  in  a  delicate  state,  and  had  no  doubt  sent  word 
that  they  were  to  forward  full  particulars.  Yes.  That 
was  very  kind  of  him~so  like  him,  too  I 

"  He  desired  me  to  give  his  kindest  love,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Very  much  obliged  to  him,  I'm  sure.  Your  great- 
uncle,  Lillyvick,  my  dears  I"  interposed  Mr.  Kenwigs, 
condescendingly  explaining  it  to  the  children. 

"His  kindest  love,"  resumed  Nicholas;  ««and  to  say 
that  he  had  no  time  to  write,  but  that  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Petowker." 

Mr.  Kenwigs  started  from  his  seat  with  a  petrified  stare, 
caught  his  second  daughter  by  her  flaxen  tail,  and  covered 
hjs  tace  with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Morleena  fell,  all 
stitf  and  rigid,  into  the  baby's  chair,  as  she  had  seen  her 
mother  fall  when  she  fainted  away,  and  the  two  remaining 
little  Kenwigses  shrieked  in  affright 
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Mr* '^.n^i'il'*!!'  i?^  d«f"»"<»ed.  .windled  infant,  f"  cri«i 

rotmd.^  "What    doe.    he    mean    by   making    tLt    n*2i« 

••Silence,  woman  !'»  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  fiercely. 
I  wont  be  silent,"  returned  the  nurse.     '''Be    silent 
vourself,   you  wretch.       Have    you    no    regard    for  yoJr 

'•No I"  returned  Mr.  Kenwigs. 

unZTaVmrn"/?'^'"'*'  "'"^^^'  ^"*  """*•     "  ^gh  !  you 

his' wr'ath"  ••i!erhim1ji?'-H^*r'^*'  ^"  *»^«  ^°™^  of 
p^^peTyt  com^p"'  W:  L^t^^o^LELTe^Sd  mT 
t^Tofd'lingY'^^*'^-  ''^^^^  '^"^  -'''•.^'  ^-^«  '-  awl^'^to 
With  these  awful  remarks.  Mr.  Kenwigs  sat  himself 
down  ,n  a  chair,  and  defied  the  nurse,  who  made  theXJt 
of  her  way  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  returned  with  a 
s  ream  of  matrons,  declaring  that  Mr.  Kenwi^^s  had  spoken 
blasphemy    against    his     family,    and    musl    iS    raving 

Appearances  were  certainly  not  in  Mr.  Kenwi^s's  favo,,,- 
or  the  exertion  of  speaking'with  so  mucryeheS'ence  a„d 
yet  in  such   a  tone  as  should  orevent  hi«  I»nn.  .♦!'♦• 

black  in  the  face ;   besides  which,  the  exciteinenV  nf  fS 
occasion,  and  an  unwonted  indulgence  In  various  strong 

tTa  mos?  '"'"'''^T  '*'  ^"^  swollen^nd  dieted  h'sfe'tu^e? 
^U  uA  """^"^'.  «tent.  But  Nicholas  and  the  doc  or" 
who  had  been  passive  at  first,  doubting  very  much  whe?hi;^ 
Mr.  Ken>5.gs  could  be  in  earnest-interp7sing  to  exn  Shi 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  condition,  the  indignation  of  M,i 

'■  It's  very  trjing,  and  very  Iwrd  to  bear,  we  know,"  said 
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one  of  Um  nuirriad  kdiet ;  **  but  think  of  your  dear  darlii 
wife.** 

"Oh,  TM,  and  what  the*i  been  a^undergolnff  of,  on 
thie  d«y,'»  cried  a  great  many  voices.  •'Thereat  a  iro< 
man,  do." 

"The  preaenta  that  have  been  mnde  to  him,**  sa 
Mr.  Kenwigi,  reverting  to  his  calamity,  •♦  the  pipes,  tl 
•nuflr-bozea— a  pair  of  india-rubber  goloshes,  that  co 
SIX  and  six—** 

"Ah  I  it  won»t  bear  thinking  of,  Indeed  I**  cried  t\ 
matrons  generally ;  ••  but  it*ll  all  come  home  to  him,  new 
fiear.** 

Mr.  Kenwi^s  looked  darkly  upon  the  ladies,  as  if  I 
would  prefer  its  all  coming  home  to  ktm,  as  there  wj 
nothmg  to  be  ^ot  by  it ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  restin 
his  head  upon  hts  hand,  subsided  into  a  kind  of  doze. 

Then  the  matrons  again  expatiated  on  the  expediency  ( 
takine  the  good  gentleman  to  bed;  observing  that  h 
would  be  better  to-morrow,  and  that  they  knew  what  wa 
the  wear  and  tear  of  some  men*s  minds  when  their  wive 
were  taken  as  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  that  day,  and  that  i 
did  him  great  credit,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamei 
of  m  It ;  far  from  it ;  they  liked  to  see  it,  they  did,  for  i 
showed  a  good  heart.  And  one  lady  observed,  as  a  casi 
bearing  upon  the  present,  that  her  husband  was  often  quiti 
light-headed  from  anxiety  on  similar  occasions,  and  iha 
once,  when  her  little  Johnny  was  bom,  it  was  nearly  a  wpel 
before  he  came  to  himself  again,  during  the  whole  of  whid 
time  he  did  nothing  but  cry,  ''Is  it  a  boy,  is  it  a  boy?**  ir 
a  manner  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers. 

At  length  Morleena  (who  quito  forgot  she  had  fainted 
when  she  found  she  was  not  noticed)  announced  that  a 
chamber  was  ready  for  her  afflicted  parent;  and  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  having  partially  smothered  hta  four  daughters 
in  the  closeness  of  his  embrace,  accepted  the  doctor's  arm 
on  one  side,  and  the  support  off  Nicholas  on  the  other,  and 
was  conducted  upstairs  to  a  bedroom,  wlikh  had  been 
secured  for  the  occasion. 

Having  seen  him  sound  asleep*  and  heard  him  snore 
most  satisfactorily,  and  having  further  presided  over  tlie 
distribution  of  the  toys,  to  the  perfinrt  contentment  of  aii 
the  little  Kenwigses,  Nicholas  took  his  leave.  The  matrons 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight 
particular  friends,  who  had  determined  to  stop  all  night; 
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the  liphti  In  the  houies  gradually  diMppMredt  Cho  \i<,t 
bulletm  wa.  U.ued  that  M%.  K^nii^^St^^\i  2V)u,d 
be  expected;   and  the  whole  family  werTleft  to  tWr 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

KICHOLAl    PINDI    PURTHBK    fAVOUR    W    TIW    IVW    OF    TM« 

— THB  BEOTHBBa  OIVl  A  SANQt/BT  ON  A  OlBAT  ANMUa? 
OCCASIOIl;  NICHOLAS.  ON  RBTURNINO  HOmTV^jT^ 
RECBIVM  A  MYSTERIOUS  AND  UIPORTAIITOISCmll,7; 
rHOM  THR  UPS  OF  HBM.   NICKLRSY.  »»C«^WM 

Thb  Muafe  in  which  the  counting-house  ol  the  Ert^thm^ 
CheeiTlle  was  situated,  althougT  it^lSt  not  whSS 
^  "i?  I***  ll'y  •»?»"*"•  e«paeUtions  wfich  a  stinSlJ 
would  be  disposed  to  for^lm  hearing  the  ^f«I 
eacomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  TlmUniinwlJ^V^ 
nevertheless,  a  sufficiently  desirable  ocok  £  thJlSaJJ^f 
t  busy  town  like  London,  and  one  which  ocoSUThi^h 
pUce  in  the  affectionate  wmembrancTcrfSSiSl  JrS. 
pe«one  domiciled   |a    the   n.iffhbourSxS  ^^  £^7 

z,^.:t^  "cou«.io»'.«,  ^s^n^/r^J: 

>H:  associations  with  IwvesThcmWX^^  .Sif " 
however  ban  and  thia.  Th.  l^JTv^^  "'"Kyi  p'  grass, 
•ave  the  IwniooJtte  tli^;SL  "*"•!]?  ^"  "*>  Enclosure, 
weediWhSk  EI?^  *^  middle ;  and  no  grass  but  the 
J^»«w  Which  spring  up  round  its  base.  It  i«  «  mw^^  luIi 
frequented,   retired   soot     eM^^^^ZMT  *-.        f  **".'*'»  ""^«- 
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tall  silent  houses  that  hem  him  round  ubout.  In  wititi 
time,  the  snow  will  linger  there  long  after  it  has  melte 
from  the  busy  streets  and  highways.  The  summer's  su 
holds  it  in  some  respect,  and  while  he  dnrts  his  cheerh 
rays  sparingly  into  the  square,  he  keeps  his  fiery  heat  an 

S'are  for  noisier  and  less-imposing  preoncts.  It  is  so  quir 
at  you  can  almost  hear  the  ticlcing  of  your  own  Mate 
when  you  stop  to  cool  in  its  refreshing  atmosphere.  Ther 
is  a  distant  hum— of  coaches,  not  of  insects — but  no  othc 
sound  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the  square.  The  ticket 
porter  leans  idly  against  the  post  at  the  corner,  conjiort 
ably  warm,  but  not  hot,  although  the  day  is  broiling.  Hi 
white  apron  flap-  languidly  in  the  air,  his  head  gradualli 
droops  upon  his  breast,  he  takes  very  long  winks  with  botf 
eyes  at  once ;  even  he  is  unable  to  withstand  the  80porifi( 
influence  of  the  place,  and  is  gradually  falling  asleep.  Bui 
now  he  starts  into  full  wakefulness,  recoils  a  step  or  two, 
and  gazes  out  before  him  with  eager  wildness  in  his  eyes. 
Is  it  a  job,  or  a  bov  at  marbles?  Does  he  see  a  ghost,  ot 
hear  an  organ?  No;  sight  more  unwonted  still— there  is 
a  butterfly  in  the  square— a  real,  live  butterfly  I  astray  from 
flowers  and  sweets,  and  fluttering  among  tiie  iron  heads  of 
the  dusty  area  railings. 

But  it  there  were  not  many  matters  immediately  without 
the  doors  of  Cheeryble  Brothers  to  engage  the  attenti-^'^  or 
distract  the  thoughts  of  the  young  clerk,  there  were  ...» a 
few  within  to  interest  and  amuse  him.  There  was  scarcelv 
an  object  in  the  place,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  did 
not  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  scrupulous  method  and 
punctuality  of  Mr.  Timothy  Unkinwater.  Punctual  as  the 
counting-house  dial,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  Iwst 
time-keeper  in  London  next  after  the  clock  of  some  old, 
hidden,  unknown  church  hard  by  (for  Tim  held  the  fabled 
goodness  of  that  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  be  a  pleasant 
fiction,  invented  by  jealous  West-Enders),  the  old  clerk 
performed  the  minutest  actions  of  the  day,  and  arranged 
the  minutest  articles  in  the  little  room,  in  a  precise  and 
regular  order,  which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  if  it  had 
actually  been  a  real  glass  case,  fitted  with  the  choicest 
curiosities.  Paper,  pens,  ink,  ruler,  sealing-wax,  waters, 
pounce-box,  string-box,  fire-box,  Tim's  hat,  Tim's 
scrupulously.folded  gloves,  Tim's  other  coat  —  looking 
preasely  like  a  back  view  of  himself  as  it  hung  against  the 
wall—- all   had  their  accustomed  inches  of  space.     Except 
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Im  not  coming  an  hour  later.'"      ^"^^^ 
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the  clock,  there  xvas  not  such  an  accura.e  and  imimDeach 
able  instrument    in  ex  stence  as  tii«    iWfi "  .i  P^*^"" 

which  hung  behind  the  d<^"  Thlre  was  no^  a  ^rrT*'",' 
S- l5°^rL""^  business-like  habhs^^a  ,X\^'  fdls  the 
bhnd  blackbird,  who  dreamed  and  dozed  away  h's  davs  in 

in  eventful  story ^rtU'^X^l  ^  of  ^a^^^^^^^^^ 

could  tel  concerning  the  acquisition  of  that^er/brrdfhoa 

the  time  was  out,  the  bird  did  revivA .  a«^  u       7~^°^^  "*" 

Q 
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the^  encouraged  and  ittmulated  him  to  exertion,  ft 
during  the  next  two  weeks,  all  hit  spare  hours,  late 
night  and  early  in  the  morning,  were  incessantly  devot 
to  acquiring  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping  and  some  oth 
forms  of  mercantile  account.  To  these  he  applied  hims( 
with  sucti  steadiness  and  perseverance  that,  although  ] 
brought '  greater  amount  of  previous  knowledge  to  ti 
subject  than  certain  dim  recollections  of  two  or  three  vei 
long  sums  entered  into  a  ciphering-book  at  school,  ar 
relieved  for  parental  inspection  by  the  effigy  of  a  fat  swa 
tastefully  flourished  by  tne  writing-master's  own  hand,  1 
found  hiifiself,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  in  a  condition  i 
report  his  proficiency  to  Mr.  Linkinwater,  and  to  claim  h 
promise  that  he,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  should  now  be  allowe 
to  assist  him  in  his  graver  labours. 

|[t  was  a  sight  to  behold  Tim  Linkinwater  slowly  brin 
out  a  massive  ledger  and  day-book,  and,  after  turnin 
them  oyer  and  over,  and  affectionately  dusting  their  back 
and  sides,  open  the  leaves  here  and  there,  and  cast  his  eye; 
half  mournfully,  half  proudly,  upon  the  fair  and  unblotte 
entries. 

"  Four-and-forty  year,  next  May  I "  said  Tim.  "  Man 
new' ledgers  since  then.     Four-and-forty  year  I  ** 

Tim  closed  the  book  again. 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Nicholas,  **  I  am  all  impatience  t 
begin." 

Tim  Linkinwater  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  mill 
reproof.  Mr.  Nickleby  w.t-  not  sufficiently  impressed  witl 
the  deep  and  awful  nature  of  his  undertaking.  Suppos* 
there  should  be  any  mistake — aiiy  scratching  out  I 

Young  men  are  adventurous.  It  is  extraordinary  wha 
they  will  rush  upon,  sometimes.  Without  even  taking  thi 
precaution  of  sitting  himself  down  upon  his  stool,  bu 
standing  leisurely  at  the  desk,  and  with  a  smile  upon  lii! 
face— actually  a  smile  (there  was  no  mistake  about  it ;  Mr 
Linkinwater  often  mentioned  it  afterwards)  —  Nicholai 
dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstand  before  him,  and  plungec 
into  the  books  of  Cheeryble  Brothers  1 

Tim  Linkinwater  turned  pale,  and  tilting  up  his  stoo 
on  the  two  legs  nearest  Nicholas,  looked  over  his  sIiouWpi 
in  breathless  anxiety.  Brother  Charles  and  brother  Nee 
entered  the  counting-house  together ;  but  Tim  Linkinwater, 
without  lookinff  round,  impatiently  waved  his  hand  ns  ? 
caution  that  profound  silence  must  be  observed,  and  followed 
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thejnib  of  the  inexperienced  pen  with  strained  and  eager 

The  brothers  looked  on  with  smiling  faces,  but  Tim 
pnkinwater  smiled  not.  nor  moved  for  some  minutes      A 
KosidSn  o7^^^^  ^"d  still  maintaining 

Mcholas,  and  nodded  his  head  in  a  grave  and  resolute 
manne..  plamly  signifying  *♦  He'll  do  '*  resolute 

',n^T^''  ^JH^u^l  "^IS^?  "^'^'"'  and*  exchanged  a  lauirh- 

o^re?er  t«  inm  'o'.'l^''  ^'^  '  ''"'j'"^'  ^^en  Nicholas  stopped 

t^^l^  •    l-^  other  page,  and  Tim  Linkin water,  unable 

?oorani"cauthfh?^^''^°?  any  longer,  descended  from  h  s 
ttool  and  caught  him  rapturously  by  the  hand. 
"He   has  done  it  I *»  said   Tim, 


-...-.. .  -  „..u  w  ussc^  every  c  as  he  writes  it.     Ther   ain't  sueli 

a  young  man  as  this  in  all  London,"  said  Tfm    danohiJ 

Nichdas  on  the  back ;  "  not  one.    Don't  tell  m^!    The^ch? 

W  t?.Th^';'  ^l'  """^T^'     '  <^ha"«"ge  the  city  to  do  it. "      ^ 

of  hlsTsSoS^^nt""^"^'  *  '^^''^  --^'  -  ^h«  -^--ity* 

broZr"r1^*^!  '^^'"-'^1"  fa»d»  Tim  LJnkinwater!"  cried 
.nd  H»n^  1?'  scarcely  less  pleased  than  Tim  hims^Jf 
and  clapping  hi.  hands  gently  as  he  spoke      "  I  knew  -  .r 

SFn  £'"^  Tr^^  ^«  S^^»'  pain^  and  I  was^ulte 
certain  he  would  succeed  in  no  time      nsHnV   r       ^ 

brother  Ned?"  *     *^'d"'  '  ^^  so. 

J.*^°"J^'**'  my  dear  brother—certainly,  my  dear  brother 

^'0«S  ri|hi.*"Tiri"r  ^-''^/shj  repIied^Ned^' 
,  yuiio  ngnt.      rim  Linkinwater  is  excited     k.,*   u^   • 

«;«'?,«»?'«'.  P'-e^riy  "rft-l.     tLT  .  fine  ftJiow 
Tim  Unkmwaler.  sip-you'n,  a  fine  fellow."  °*- 

nerei   a   pleasant  thine   to  think   of  I"    ^s^  ti 
wholly  regardless  of  tU>  adSress  to  Iiims°  If  B^iJi""- 

X^\:t^4^^  °.%-h^-  a£  ?!i: 
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taken  away?  But  now,"  said  Tim,  extending  his  for 
finger  towards  Nicholas,  "  now,  when  I've  shown  him 
little  more,  I'm  satisfied.  The  business  will  go  on  whe 
I'm  dead  as  well  as  it  did  when  I  was  alive— just  th 
same ;  and  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  thj 
there  never  were  such  books — never  were  such  books 
No,  nor  never  will  be  such  books— as  the  books  of  Cheervbl 
Brothers." 

Having  thus  expressed  his  sentiments,  Mr.  Linkinwate 
gave  vent  to  a  short  laugh,  indicative  of  defiance  to  tli 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and,  turning  agaii 
to  his  desk,  quietly  carried  seventy-six  from  tlie  las 
column  he  had  added  up,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 

"Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,"  said  brother  Charles;  "giv( 
me  your  hand,  sir.  This  is  your  birthdav.  How  dan 
you  talk  about  anything  else  till  you  have  been  wishec 
many  liappy  returns  of  the  day,  Tim  Linkinwater  ?  Goc 
bless  you,  Tim  !    God  bless  you  ! " 

••  My  dear  brother,"  said  the  other,  seizing  Tim's  dis- 
engaged fist,  "  Tim  Linkinwater  looks  ten  years  yountiei 
than  he  did  on  his  last  birthday." 

•'  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  the  other  old 
fellow,  ••!  believe  that  Tim  Linkinwater  was  born  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  is  gradually  coming 
down  to  five-and-twenty  ;  for  he's  younger  every  birtliday 
than  he  was  the  year  before." 

"So  he  is,  brother  Charles,  so  he  is,"  replied  brother 
Ned.     "  There's  not  a  doubt  about  it." 

"  Remember,  Tim,"  said  brother  Charles,  "  that  we 
dine  at  half-past  five  to-day  instead  of  two  o'clock;  we 
always  depart  from  our  usual  custom  on  this  anniversary, 
as  you  very  well  know,  Tim  Linkinwater.  Mr.  Nickleb'v, 
my  dear  sir,  you  will  make  one.  Tim  Linkinwater,  give 
tne  your  snuff-box  as  a  remembrance  to  brother  Charles 
and  myself  of  an  attached  and  faithful  rascal,  and  take 
iiiat  in  exchange  as  a  feeble  mark  of  our  respect  and 
esteem,  and  don't  open  it  until  you  go  to  bed,  and  never 
say  another  word  upon  the  subject,  or  I'll  kill  the  black- 
bird. A  dog  !  He  should  have  iiad  a  golden  cage  liaif 
a  dozen  years  ago,  if  it  would  have  made  him  or  his 
master  a  bit  the  happi'^^r.  Now,  brother  Ned,  my  dear 
fellow,  I'm  ready.  At  half-past  five,  remember,  Mr. 
Nicklebyl  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  take  care  of  Mr. 
Nickleby  at  half-past  five.     Now,  brother  Ned." 
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Chattering  away  thus,  accordinsr  to  custom,  to  prevent 
the  possibihty  of  any  thanks  or  acknowledj^Mnent  beliiif 
expressed  on  the  other  side,  the  twins  trotted  off,  arm-in- 
arm,  having  endowed  Tim  Linkinwater  with  a  costly 
gold  snuff-box,  mclostng  a  bank-note  worth  more  thaii 
Its  value  ten  times  told. 

At  a  quarter.past  five  o'clock,  punctual  to  the  minute, 
arrived,  according  to  annual    usage,    Tim    Linkinwater's 
sister;    and     a    great    to-do    there    was     between     Tim 
Linkinwater  s  sister  and  the  old   housekeeper,  respectinir 
Tim  Linkinwater's  sister's  cap,  which  had  been  despatched, 
per  boy,  from  the  house  of  the  family  where  Tim  Linkinl 
waters  sister  boarded,  and   had  not  vet  come  to  hand: 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  packed  up  in  a  bandbox 
and  the  bandbox  in  a  handkerchief,  and  the  handkerchief 
tied  on  to  the  boy's  arm ;  and  notwithstanding,  too.  that 
the  place  of  its  consignment  had  been  duly  set  forth,  at 
iull  length,  on  the    back  of  an  old  letter,   and  the  boy 
enjoined,  under  pain  of  divers  horrible  penalties,  the  full 
extent  of  which  the  eye  of  man  cor  Id  not  foresee,  to  deliver 
the  same  with  all  possible  speed,  and  not  to  loiter  bv  the 
way     Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  lamented  ;  the  housekeeper 
condoled ;  and  both  kept  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  the 
second-floor  window  to  see   if  the  boy  was    "  coming  "- 
which   would    have    been    highly   satisfactory,    and    upon 
the  whole,  tantamount  to  his  being  come,  as  the  distance 
to  the  corner  was   not  quite   five  yards— when,   all  of  a 
sudden,  and  when  he  was  least  expected,  the  messenger, 
carrynig   the    bandbox   with    elaborate    caution,    appeared 
m  an  exactlv  opposite  direction,  puffing  and  pantinir  for 
breath,  and  flushed  with  recent  exerc^se^  as  wJlf  he  Sl/h[ 
be    for  he  had  taken  the  air,  in  the  first  instance,  behind 

Li'^^^"^r°**S    **l^'    ^*"*    ^°    Cairberwell,    and     had 
followed    two    Punches    afterwards,    and     had    seen    the 

tilts  home  to  their  own  door.  The  cap  was  all  safe 
however-that  was  one  comfort-and  i?  was  no  us,: 
scoldmg  htm-that  was  another;  so  the  boy  went  uw)n 
h.s  way  rejoicing,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  presented 
herself  to  the  company  below  stairs,  just  five  rn  nute« 
Silt  S'°"^  ''^'  ^^^"^^  'y  ^^-  Linkin.;^erotn^ 

The  company  .isted  of  the  brothers  Cheeryble    Tim 

Lu  kujwater.  a  .y-faced,  v  •   te-headed  frienZof  Tlrn^ 

(^^lK,  was   a   superannuated   bank    clerk),    and    Nichol^o 
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who  \va9  presented  to  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  wit 
much  gravity  and  solemnity.  The  party  being  noi 
completed,  brother  Ned  rang  for  dinner,  and,  dinner  beinj 
shortly  afterwards  announced,  led  Tim  Linkinwatcr' 
sister  into  the  next  room,  where  it  was  set  forth  with  grea 
preparation.  Then  brother  Ned  took  the  head  of  th 
lable,  and  brother  Cliarles  the  foot;  and  Tim  Linkin 
water's  sister  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  brother  Ned,  an( 
Tim  Linkinwater  himself  on  his  right;  and  an  ancien 
butler,  of  apoplectic  appearanoft,  and  with  very  shor 
legs,  took  up  his  position  at  the  back  of  brother  Ned'i 
arm-chair,  and,  waving^  hit  right  arm  preparatory  t( 
taking  off  the  covert  with  a  flourish,  stood  oolt  uprighi 
and  motionless. 

"  For  these  and  all  other  blessings,  brother  Charles,' 
said  Ned. 

*'  Lord,  make  us  truly  thankful,  brother  Ned,"  said 
Charles. 

Whereupon  the  apoplectic  butler  whisked  off  the  top  ol 
the  soup  tureen,  ana  shot  all  at  once  into  a  state  oi 
violent  activi^. 

There  was  abundance  of  conversation,  and  little  feai 
of  its  ever  flagging,  for  the  good-humour  of  the  glorious 
old  twins  drew  everybody  out,  and  Tim  Linkinwater's 
sister  went  off  into  a  long  and  circumstantial  account  oi 
Tim  Linkinwater's  in&ncy,  immediately  after  tiie  very 
first  glass  of  champagne — taking  care  to  premise  that  she 
was  very  much  Tim's  junior,  and  had  only  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  facts  from  their  being  preserved  and 
handed  down  in  the  family.  This  history  concluded, 
brother  Ned  related  how  tliat,  exactly  thirty-five  years 
ago,  Tim  Linkinwater  was  suspected  to  have  received 
a  love-letter,  and  how  that  vague  information  had  been 
brought  to  the  counting-house  of  his  having  been  seen 
walking  down  Cheapside  with  an  uncommonly  handsome 
spinster ;  at  which  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
Tim  Linkinwater  being  charged  with  blushing,  and  called 
upon  to  explain,  denied  that  the  accusation  was  true; 
and  further,  that  there  would  have  been  any  harm  in  it 
if  it  had  been  ;  which  last  position  occasioned  the  super* 
aunuated  bank  clerk  to  laugh  tremendously,  and  to  declare 
that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  liis 
life,  .ind  that  Tim  Linkinwater  might  say  a  great  many 
things  before  he  said  anything  which  would  beat  Mo/. 
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*u  t.^**  ^"*  '*"^*  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  day,  botli 
the  matter  and  manner  of  which  made  a  very  strone  im- 
pression upon  Nicholas.  The  cloth  having  been  removed 
and  the  decanters  sent  round  for  the  first  time,  a  profound 
silence  succeeded,  and  in  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  brothers 
there  appeared  an  expression,  not  of  absolute  melanchuly, 
but  of  quiet  thoughtfulness,  very  unusual  at  a  festive 
table.  As  Nicholas,  struck  by  this  sudden  alteration,  was 
wondenns:  what  '  could  portend,  the  brothers  rose  to- 
gether, and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  table  leaning  forward 
towards  the  other,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice  as  if  he 
were  addressing  him  individually,  said— 

"Brother  Charles,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  another 
association  connected  with  this  day  which  must  never 
be  torgotten.  and  never  can  be  forgotten  by  you  and  me. 
This  day,  which  brought  into  the  world  a  most  faithful 
and  excellent  and  exemplary  fellow,  took  from  it  the 
kindest  and  very  best  of  parentl-the  very  best  of  parents 
to  us  both.  I  wish  that  she  could  have  seen  us  in  our 
prospenty,  and  shared  it.  and  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
how  dearly  we  loved  her  in  it,  as  we  did  when  we  were 
two  poor  boys-but  that  was  not  to  be.  My  dear  brother 
—The  Memory  of  our  Mother.** 

"Good  Lord  I"  thought  Nicholas,  "and  there  are  scores 
of  people  of  their  own  station,  knowing  all  this,  and  twenty 
thousand  Umes  more,   who  wouldn't  ask   these  men   to 

ttTchootr  "^*     ^^  ^*'  "^'^^  '^*^  ^^^*'  ^*^  "^^*'"  ^^'^t 

«i^?!i'  K*^®"  ***  "?  f'!"®  '®  moralise,  for  the  joviality 
again  became  very  brisk,  and  the  decanter  of  port  being 
nearly  out.  brother  Ned  pulled  the  bell,  which  was  instanuf 
answered  by  the  apoplectic  butler.  "«ianuy 

"  David,'*  said  brother  Ned. 

"Sir," replied  the  butler. 

ful!u     Ku^'i"w    °^  ^^®  double^iamond,   David,  to  drink 
the  health  of  Mr.  Lin  kin  water."  ^ 

tion  of\"n^f  ^^*  ^^""^  **^  dexterity,  which  waa  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  company,  and  had  been,  annually,  for  some 

wiijna  me  small  ot  his  back,  produced  the  bottle  xx-ith  tu^ 

obo'^T  ^^^"^^y  in«e«-ted;  uncorked  i   with  a  jerk    a^d 

Placed  the  niagnuni  and  the  cork  before  his  misTer'^u. 

the  dignity  of  conscious  cleverness.  "* '"' 

Ha  1     said  bruUier  Ned,  first  examining  the  cork  an  f 
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afterwards  filUng  hit  glass,  while  the  old  butler  looki 
complacently  and  amiably  on,  as  if  it  were  all  his  ov< 
properly,  but  the  company  were  quite  welcome  to  mal 
free  with  it,  "  this  looks  well,  David." 

"It  ought  to,  sir,"  replied  David.  "You'd  be  troubh 
to  find  such  a  ^lass  of  wine  as  is  our  double-diamond,  ar 
that  Mr.  Linkinwater  knows  very  well.  That  was  lai 
down  when  Mr.  Linkinwater  first  come,  that  wine  wa 
gentlemen." 

••  Nay,  David,  nay,"  interposed  brother  Charles. 

"  1  wrote  the  entry  in  the  cellar-book  myself,  sir,  i/vo 
please,"  said  David,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  quite  confifer 
m  the  strength  of  his  facts.  "  Mr.  Linkinwater  had  oiil 
been  here  twenty  year,  sir,  when  that  pipe  of  doubl* 
diamond  was  laid  down." 

"David  is  quite  right— quite  right,  brother  Charles, 
said  Ned ;  *•  are  the  people  here,  David  ?  " 

"Outside  the  door,  sir,"  replied  the  butler. 

••  Show  'em  in,  David,  show  'em  in." 

At  this  bidding,  the  old  butler  placed  before  his  inaste 
a  small  tray  ot  clean  glasses,  and  opening  the  door 
admitted  the  jolly  porters  and  warehousemen  whoir 
Nicholas  had  seen  below.  They  were  four  in  all,  and  ai 
they  came  in,  bowing,  and  grinning,  and  blushing,  tlu 
housekeeper,  and  cook,  and  housemaid,  brought  up  the  rear 

"Seven,"  said  brother  Ned,  filling  a  corresponding 
number  of  glasses  with  the  double-diamond,  "and  David 
eight— there!  Now,  you're  all  of  you  to  drink  the  healtl 
of  your  best  friend,  Mr.  Timothy  Linkinwater,  and  wisl 
him  health  and  long  life  and  many  happv  returns  of  thi< 
day,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  ol  your  old  masters, 
who  consider  him  an  inestimable  treasure.  Tim  Linkin- 
water,  sir,  your  health.  Devil  take  you,  Tim  Linkinwater, 
sir,  God  bless  you." 

With  ihis  singular  contradiction  of  terms,  brother  N\d 
gave  Tim  Linkinwater  a  slap  on  the  back  which  made 
him  look,  for  the  moment,  almost  as  apoplectic  as  the 
butler;  and  U  ised  off  the  contents  of  his  glass  in  a 
twinkling. 

The  toast  was  scarcely  drunk  with  all  honour  to  Tiir 
Linkinwater,  when  the  sturdiest  and  jolliest  subordinate 
elbowed  himself  a  little  in  advance  of  his  fellows,  ami 
exhibiting  a  very  hot  and  flushed  cocntenance,  pulled  a 
single  lock  of  gray  hair  in  the  middle  c     lis  forehead  as  a 
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respectful  »aluie  to  the  company,  and  delivered  himMlt* 
as  ollow»-rubb.ns:  ihc  palms  of  his  hands  very  hard  on 
a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  as  he  did  so :— 

"We're  allowed  to  take  a  liberty  once  a  year,  een'lemen 
and  .f  you  please  we'll  take  it  now ;    there  beine  no  Umi 

••'V  K^K**"^'*"**  .r/^^  ^••'**»  '"  ^^^  hand  worth  one 
Ise  which  ?h."  '^'"  .known-leastways  in  a  contrairj 
sense,  which  the  meaning  is  the  same.  (A  oause— rh* 
butler  unconvinced.)  What  we  mean  to  say  is.Tat  Uie« 
never  was  (looking  at  the  butler)-such  (lookin^^  at  the 
cook)  noble-excellent  (looking  everywhere  and  seeing 
nobody>-tree,  generous,  spirited  masters  as  them  as  has 
'TfiZZ  handsome  this  day.  And  here's  thanking  of 
em  for  all  their  goodness  as  is  so  constancy  a-diffuslng  of 

d?e  Cpy'r  "'^  •  *"**  "^''^'"^  '^'^y  '"^y  "^«  '°"g«nd 

When  the  foregoing  speech  was  over-and  it  might  have 
been  much  more  elegant  and  much  less  to  the  pSrpose- 
the  whole  body  of  subordinates  under  command  of  the 
apoplectic  butler  gave  three  soft  cheers;  which,  to  that 
gentleman's  great  indignation,  ^ere  nit  very  regular 
inasmuch  as  the  women  persisted  in  givine  an  immtn^ 
number  of  little  shrill  hurr".hs  among  tliel^eCs.rut"^ 
disregard  of  the  time.  This  done,  they  withdrew  •shorHv 
afterwards.  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister^>:ilhdrew  j' aK 
reasonable  time  after  that  the  sitting  was  broken  up  fir 
tea  and  coffee  and  a  round  game  of  cards 

At  halt-past  ten-late   hours   for   the  'square— there  ao- 
^u'^uu'  ['"'*  *'^y  °^  sandwiches  and  a  bowlTf  b^iSS^ 
which  bishop  coming  on  the  top  of  the  double-diamond* 
and   other    excitements,    had    such    an    effect    u^nS 
Lmkinwa  er,  that  he  drew  Nicholas  aside,  and  gave  h  m 
0  understand,  confidentially,  that  it  was  quite  t^e  aboJJ 
he  uncommonly  handsome  spinster,  and  ?hat  sh^  was  "o 
he  full  as  good-looking  as  she  had  been  described -more 
so   mdeed-but  that  she  was  in  too  much  of  a  hur  t  to 
change  her  condition,   and  consequently,  while  Tini  was 
ourting  her.  and  thinking  of  changing  his,  got  iSrried 
^somebody  else      ''After  all,  I  darlsaf  it  wafmy'f^Ll^?. 
Tn^^fu        i"  ^^°7  >'°"  *  P""^  I  have  got   upstairi 
I  t^nil^-r^  ^^y%    ^^  "°"'  ""^  five-and-twenty  shill  Sgs' 
1  bought  It  soon  after  we  were  cool  to  each  other      DonV 

Er   •''   ^"'    '^'^   '^'    "^^^^    extraordinary   accid^ma 
likeness  you  ever  saw -her  very  portrait,  sir  1  ''^      ^^'"*^'"a« 
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Br  this  time  it  was  past  eleven  olelock ;  and  Tit 
Linkinwater'f  ttster  declaring  that  the  ouf^ht  to  hav 
been  at  home  a  full  hour  ag:o,  a  coach  wat  proetired,  int 
which  she  was  handed  with  great  ceremony  by  broth? 
Ned,  while  brother  Charles  imparted  the  fullest  direction 
to  the  coachman,  and,  besides  paying  the  man  a  sliillinj 
over  and  above  his  fare,  in  order  that  he  might  take  tli 
utmost  care  of  the  lady,  all  but  choked  him  with  a  glas 
of  spirits  of  uncommon  strength,  and  then  nearly  knocUe( 
nil  the  breath  out  of  his  body  in  his  energetic  endeavour 
to  knock  it  in  again. 

At  length  the  coach  rumbled  off,  and  Tim  Linkinwater*! 
sister  bemg  now  fairly  on  her  way  home,  Nicholas  and  Tin 
Linkinwater's  friend  took  their  leave  together,  and  left  ok 
Tim  and  the  worthy  brothers  to  their  repose. 

As  Nicholas  had  some  distance  to  walk,  it  was  consider 
ably  past  midnight  by  the  time  he  reached  home,  where  he 
found  his  mother  and  Smike  sitting  up  to  receive  him.  Ii 
was  long  after  their  usual  hour  of  retiring,  and  they  had 
expected  him,  at  the  very  latest,  two  hours  ago ;  but  the 
time  had  not  hung  heavily  on  their  hands,  for  Mrs.  Nickleby 
had  entertained  Smike  with  a  genealogical  account  of  her 
familv  by  the  mother's  side,  comprising  biographical 
sketches  '>f  the  principal  members,  and  Smike  had  sat 
wondering  what  it  was  all  about,  and  whether  it  was  learned 
from  a  book,  or  said  out  of  Mrs.  Nickleby*a  own  head ;  so 
that  they  got  on  together  very  pleasantly. 

Nicholas  could  not  go  to  bed  without  expatiating  on  the 
excellences  and  munificence  of  the  brothers  Cheeryble,  and 
relating  the  great  success  which  had  attended  his  efforts 
that  day.  But  before  he  had  said  a  dozen  words, 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  many  sly  winks  and  nods,  observed 
that  she  was  sure  Mr.  Smike  must  be  quite  tired  out,  and 
that  she  positively  must  insist  on  his  not  sitting  up  a  minute 
longer. 

"A  most  biddable  creature  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Mrs,  Nickleby,  when  Smike  had  wished  them  good-ni.^ht 
and  left  the  room.  "  I  know  you'll  excuse  me,  Nichoias, 
my  dear,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  this  before  a  third  person; 
indeed,  befor«  a  young  man  it  would  not  be  quite  pmpftr, 
though  really,  after  all,  I  don't  know  what  harm  there  is  in 
it,  except  that,  to  be  sure,  it's  not  a  very  becoming  thinij. 
thouijh  some  people  say  it  is  very  much  so,  and  really  I 
don't  know  why  it  should  not  be,  if  it's  well  got  up,  and  tiic 
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With  which  preface  Mrs.  Nickleby  took  her  iiiirhtcaD  from 
between  the  leaves  of  a  very  large  pJayer-S.  Xre'^t  3 
been  folded  up  small,  and  proceeded  to  ^e  i  on  -talking 
away  m  her  u»ual  discursive  manner  all  the  time?  '  ** 

Dut  tnere  s  a  preat  deal  ot  comfort  in  a  niirhicap.  as  I'm 

only  nave  s  r  .i^^s  to  yours,  and  wear    t  like  a  Christian 
instead  of  st.ckmg  it  upon  the  very  top  of  your  hea     like  a 

thing  to  be  particular  about  your  nightcap,  for  I  have  olion 
heard  your  poo*  dear  papa,  and  the  Reverend  Mr  wha  V 
h.s.na.ne.  who  used  to  read  prayers  in  that  old  church  with 
Iff  thTn-^i'.**"Vi'^?P^^  '^'^'  '*>«  weathercock  was  blown 
th.m  3  r  r.t^  ^'^""'^  y°"  ^*'«  ^'^-^  have  often  heard 
n,t?  *f^  '''If  '^*  r°^"«  •"««  »'  «>"«go  ar«  uncommonly 
p^fcular  about  their  nightcaps,  and  that  th^OxfoSi 
mghtcaps  are  quite  celebrated  for  their  strength  and  VoodU 
ness;  so  much  so,,  indeed,  that  the  young  men  nevw  c£J2m 
; llSs°th^  ^''^T  *'""'  t''^.  ^^"«^*  »''''  "dmitttd^ 

ofSt^n  Jm^^^^'^I*"'*  •"^*""fi^ "°  further  into  the  subject 
^S^llUt?^wTA^  harangue,  reverted  to  the  pleasant  tine 
of  the  httle  b.rtliday  party.    And  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  insUntlJ 

^n^ulS'J  ^""1H*  '•««P?cting  it.  and  made  a  grea  nurnl^J 
of  inquiries  touching  what  they  had  had  for  dinner   .nH 

ndeJdone'  Snd  '",'*''^'  «"^  whether  it  wa^  o^SSdine^or 
unaerdone,   and   who   was    there,   and    what    '^tha    Mr 
Cheerybles"  said,  and  what  Nicholas  said,  and  what  Ui^ 
Messrs.  Cheeryble   said  when  he  said  thlt  •   NtlTolas  d^ 

atSr^nt ^^'^^^  *'  '"'  ^^"^^-  *"^  alsoVhe^clctte'nct 
^g^k^t^e^tJn^^MXS!^- 
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I  am  naturallv  anxious  about  it,  and,  of  course,  lt*«  a  V( 
delightful  and  coniioliiig  ihinjr  to  have  a  grown-up  son  il 

one  can  put  confidence  in,  and  advise  with Indeed 

don  t  know  any  use  there  would  be  in  having  sons  at  i 
unless  people  could  put  confidence  in  them." 

Nicholas  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sleepy  yawn  as  1 
mother  began  to  speak,  and  looked  at  her  with  fii 
attention. 

"Tliere  was  a  lady  in  our  neighbourhood,"  said  M 
NtckleSy,  ••speaking  of  sons  puts  me  in  mind  of  it— a  la 
in  our  neighbourhood  when  we  lived  near  Dawlish,  I  thii 
her  name  was  Rogers  ;  indeed,  I  am  sure  it  was  if  it  wasi 
Muroh^,  which  is  the  only  doubt  I  have " 

••Is  It  about  her,  mother,  that  you  wished  to  speak 
me  ?  "  said  Nicholas  quietlv. 

••About  kerr'  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.  ••Good  graciou 
Nicholas,  my  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ?  B 
that  was  always  the  way  with  your  poor  dear  papa— ju 
his  way,  always  wandering,  never  able  to  fix  his  though 
on  any  one  subject  for  two  minutes  together.  1  think  I  a 
him  now,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wiping  her  eyes,  ••lookin 
at  me  while  I  was  talking:  to  him  about  his  affairs,  just  s 

A     u  J  ^""^  *"  *   "'^***  °^  perfect   conglomeratior 

Anybody  who  had  come  in  upon  us  suddenly  woulci  i  a> 
supposed  I  was  confusing  and  distracting  him  instead  ( 
making  things  plainer  ;  upon  my  word  they  would." 

••I  am  very  sorry,  mother,  that  I  should  inherit  thi 
unfortunate  slowness  of  apprehension,"  said  Nicholas  kindh 
••but  I'll  do  my  best  to  understand  you,  if  you'll  only  e 
straight  on  ;  indeed  I  will." 

••Your  poor  papal"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  pondering 
•*  He  never  knew,  till  it  was  too  late,  what  I  would  hav 
had  him  do  I " 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  decease 
Mr.  Nickleby  had  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  when  h 
uied.  Neither  had  Mrs.  Nickleby  herself;  which  is,  ii 
some  sort,  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance. 

"However,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drying  her  tears,  "thi 
has  nothing  to  do — certainly,  notHing  whatever  to  do— wit! 
the  gentleman  in  the  next  house." 

••I  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  in  the  next  hous( 
has  as  little  to  do  with  us,"  returned  Nicholas. 

••There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "that  h< 
is  a  gentleman,  and  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and 
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wa»-—    Vn  '^n/iTiLi  It       M^?*.  ^^°  ^**  "*'*"»  Biffin  ;  she 
1^^^    ?  J      .  °***  ^"-  Niclcleby,  correctinir  herself  ••  i 
thmU  she  had  onr^  toes,  but  the  principle  i"  hf  skme '  • 
Nicholas  looke<r  on.  quite  amazed  at  the  introduct'io  ,  of 

^7-"!  I^^Jr^"/***'  »"''?"'»^<»'  Nicholas,  mv  dear,"  she 
«id.  1  am  eure  /was.  It  came  upon  me  liWc  a  flish  nf 
6re,  and  almost  froze  my  blood      The  hftf/^;«  !!r  1  •  ^    *^ 

joins  the  bottom  of  our,^nd  of  courLlTd^  r 
seen  h.m  sit.inR:  amon^  the  scarlet-beans  in  his  Htt le  irblr 

?:thef  buf  rdid„%"rl'  '°^*^'»-  .  '  "»^  to  think  he"  t'^r^'d 
ramer,  but  1  didn  t  take  any  particular  notice  aftUnt   «- - 

Tur  waJll^"  ""  ****^''"*  ^°  *^~^  '"■«  cucumbers  over 

V.  V^?  throw  his  cucumbers  over  our  wall  f»»  r.n...».j 
Nicholas,  in  R:reat  astonishment.  '      repented 

Yes   Nicholas,  my  dear,"  replied   Mrs    Nieklnhv    :« 
very  senous  tone;    "his  cicumters  over  on^  ^.H^'   A„;} 
vegetable-marrows  likewise."  -^"^ 

"Confound     his    impudence!"    said     Nirh^io.      c  • 

""■TH„"'t'';K-  ■:\5"""  ^-^^ "« "'"'""V  thai  ? " '"'  """K 

Mrs  Ntcll'by""  '"  """"'  "  "»P">in=n,ly  at  all."  replied 

.nZvf  fl^n^'lt  '?i:''fc,  "JT"'^"";  -<•  -««"">,. 
in  Iheir  own  mrden   and  „„,         ""•  *^""''>'  *'  ""y  *«"< 

fusion,  lingerir.rbetween'^^h.T''^*''  "'fi."  ""^"'  »"- 
man"  sTiS  M™'NlSiri^'''.?Kf  '''"'!':'''..="<'  meonsidera.c 
«P»ciaMv  Xr  alwavs  K'oh""^  "P""""  »"   """  P""". 
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me;  and  to  be  sure  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  1 
taken  a  very  singular  way  of  showingf  it.  Still,  at 
same  time,  his  attentions  are— that  is,  as  far  as  it  gc 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  course — a  flattering  sort 
thing ;  and  although  I  should  never  dream  of  marryi 
again  with  a  dear  girl  like  Kate  still  unsettled  in  life. 

'*  Surely,  mother,  such  an  idea  never  entered  your  bn 
for  an  instant  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"Bless  my  heart,  Nicholas,  my  dear,**  returned  ! 
mother  in  a  peevish  tone,  "isn't  that  precisely  whai 
am  saying,  if  you  would  only  let  me  speak?  bf  cour 
I  never  gave  it  a  second  thought,  and  I  am  surprised  a 
astonished  that  you  should  suppose  me  capable  of  sucl 
thing.  All  I  say  is,  what  step  is  the  best  to  take  so 
to  reject  these  advances  civilly  and  delicately,  and  withe 
hurting  his  feelings  too  much,  and  driving  him  to  despa 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  My  goodness  me  I  "  exclaim 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  a  half  simper,  "suppose  he  was  to  ] 
doing  anything  rash  to  himself,  could  I  ever  be  hap 
again,  Nicholas  ?  " 

Despite  his  vexation  and  concern,  Nicholas  could  scarct 
help  smiling,  as  he  rejoined,  '•  Now,  do  you  think,  moth( 
that  such  a  result  would  be  likely  to  ensue  from  the  mc 
cruel  repulse  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Mr 
Nickleby  ;  "  really,  I  don't  know.  I  am  sure  there  was 
case  in  the  day  before  yesterday's  paper,  extracted  fro 
one  of  the  French  newspapers,  about  a  journeyman  sho 
maker  who  was  jealous  of  a  young  girl  in  an  adjoinir 
village,  because  she  wouldn't  shut  herself  up  in  an  al 
light  three-pair  of  stairs,  and  charcoal  herself  to  deal 
with  him,  and  who  went  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood  wit 
a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  rushed  out,  as  she  was  passin 
by  with  a  few  friends,  and  killed  himself  first,  and  then  a 
the  friends,  and  then  her— no,  killed  all  the  friends  iirs 
and  then  herself,  and  then  ^im^^^which  it  is  quite  frigh 
ful  to  think  of.  Somehow  or  other,"  added  Mrs.  Nlcklfbj 
after  a  momentarv  pause,  "they  always  rtfsp  journevma 
shoemakers  who  do  these  things  in  France,  according  t 
the  papers.  I  don't  know  how  it  is — something  in  tli 
leather,  I  suppose." 

"  But  this  man,  who  is  not  a  shoemaker— what  has  li 
done,  mother,  what  has  he  said?"  inquired  Niclioiis 
irctted  almost  beyond  endurance,   but  looking  nearly  a 
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resigned  and  patient  as  Mrs.  Nickleby  herself.  "  Vou 
know,  there  IS  no  language  of  vegetables  which  conven^i 
^  ^i^^i^"^^®*'  '11^°  *  ^"^"""^^^  declaration  of  attachment." 
JJlit^^i  '""^u^^'^^'f'  Nickleby.  tossing  her  h.ad  and 
looking  at  the  ashes  in  the  gr-'te.  -he  has  done  and  said 
all  sorts  of  things.** 

;;  Is  there  no  mistake  on  ,'our  part  'f''  asked  Nicholas. 

"Mistake  I*'  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "Lord.  Nicholas, 
my  dear,  do  you  suppose  i  4oi't  know  when  a  man's  in 
earnest? 

"Well,  well  1"  muttered  Nicholas. 

"Every  time  I  go  to  the  window,**  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
"he  kisses  one  hand,  and  lays  the  other  upon  his  heart- 
of  course  it's  very  foolish  of  him  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  say 
you  a  say  its  yecy  wrong,  but  he  does  it  very  respectfully 

JSJ'''*?f'''r""^,"'^f^^'~*"^/«^y  tenderly,  extrciuely 
tenderly.  So  tar,  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  Then  there  are  the  presents 
which  come  pounng  over  the  wall  every  day,  and  very  fine 
they  ceruinly  are,  very  fiiie ;  we  had  one  of  the  cucumbers 
at  dinner  vesteidiy,  and  think  of  pickling  the  rest  for  next 
winter.  And  last  evening,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby.  with  in- 
creased contusion,  "he  called  gently  over  the  wall,  as  I 
was  walKing  intl,t  garden,  and  proposed  marriage  and 
an  eiopemenc.  Mis  voice  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  or  a  musical 
glass-very  hke  a  musical  glass  indeed-but  of  course  I 
didn't  listen  to  it.  Then  the  question  is.  Nicholas,  my 
dear,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  '      ' 

1;  Does  Kate  know  of  this  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

raothen  "''^  ^^'^  *  '^**''^  '*^'*"^  ''  ^*''"  *"^^vercd  his 
"Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,**  rejoined  Nicholas,  risin-. 
do  not,  for  it  would  make  her  very  unhappy.  And 
wjth  regard  to  what  you  should  do.  my  dear  EherfSo 
fahir'r"''  ^"^^  «ense  and  feeling,  and  respect  for  my 
Other's  m^nory,  would  prompt.  iTiera  are  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  you  can  show  your  dislike  of  these  pre- 
posterous and  doting  attentions.  If  vou  act  as  decidedfv 
as  you  ought,  and  they  are  still  continued,  and  to  your 

should  not  interfere  m  a  matter  so  ridiculous,  and  attach 
.mportonce    to    it.    until    you    have    vindicated    yoursel 

^S    7°!??f"  *^."  ****.  '^*'*  *»"*  especially  one  of  your  ai^; 
and    condition    in    cireumaton/-..    t:i>.    41 _jt"  /     ^*^ 
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unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.  I  would  not  shame  yo 
by  seeming  to  take  them  to  heari,  or  treat  them  earnest! 
for  an  instant.     Absurd  old  idiot  I  *' 

So  saying,  Nicholas  kissed  his  mother  and  bade  her  good 
night,  and  they  retired  to  their  respective  chambers. 

To  do  Mrs.  Nickleby  justice,  her  attachment  to  he 
children  would  have  prevented  her  seriously  contemplat 
ing  a  second  marriage,  even  if  she  could  have  so  fa 
conquered  her  rfcollections  of  her  late  husband  as  ti 
have  any  strong  inclinations  that  way.  But  althougl 
there  was  no  evil  and  little  real  selfishness  in  Mrs 
Nickleby*s  heart,  she  had  a  weak  head  and  a  vain  one 
and  there  was  something  so  flattering  in  being  sougli 
(and  vainly  sought)  in  marriage  at  this  time  of  day 
that  she  could  not  dismiss  tlie  passion  of  the  unknowr 
gentleman  quite  so  summarily  or  lightly  as  Nicholai 
appeared  to  deem  becoming. 

••  As  to  its  being  preposterous,  and  doting,  and  ridiculous,' 
thought  Mrs.  Nickleby,  communing  witli  herself  in  herowr 
room,  '•  I  don't  see  that  at  all.  It's  hopeless  on  his  part, 
certainly  ;  but  why  should  he  be  an  absurd  old  idioi,  1 
confess  1  don't  see.  He  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  know 
it's  hopeless.     Poor  fellow !     He  is  to  be  pitied,  /  think !" 

Having  made  these  reflections,  Mrs.  Nickleby  looked 
in  her  little  dressing-glass,  and,  walking  backward  a  few 
steps  from  it,  tried  to  remember  who  it  was  who  used  to 
say  that  when  Nicholas  was  one-and-twenty  he  would  have 
more  the  appearance  of  her  brother  than  her  son.  Not 
being  able  to  call  the  authority  to  mind,  she  extinguished 
her  candle,  and  drew  up  the  window-blind  to  admit  the  iiglu 
of  morning,  which  had,  by  this  time,  begun  '0  dawn. 

"It's  a  bad  lij>ht  to  distinguish  objects  in,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  peering  into  the  garden,  "and  my  eyes  are 
not  very  good—I  was  short-sighted  from  a  child — but,  upon 
my  word,  I  think  there's  another  large  vegetable-marrow 
sticking  at  this  moment  on  the  broken  glass  bottles  at  tlie 
lop  ol  the  wall  1 " 
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w  1  cli,  even  in  occasional  L^j,^'^  ^",.    ''»PPin«s.  lo 
Ion.-  been  a  slra^f4r      I  -     "■''"5""fy  K'impses,  she  l,ad 

and  hardly  separated  Ti.h  .f  '""'  **'"  *°  suddenly 

any  persec'utro",^  which"  l,d  ri'lVbuX'in''"'',*-^  If-;' 

tions  and  observations  Je  li        .  i^^  ^reevy's  rumina- 

as  she  emplmO^a  Iv  safd       rhnr    *".   ''^  *'°''^Sre  had  been, 

|;«ie  wo.„an  had  a.  length  a  n.o...nt^1^  .XS^:"^ 

plea!'af,^^SlnJs°;o\hT.fkff  i  shells  »;!'^^^  ^^^  -  "-'V 
said  Miss   La  Creev^       -  Rv  tf    k  ^ 

change    in    one    of    th°s    famH^       f        °^'^'^^   ^   K''^^' 
change?"  lamily  — a    very    extraordinary 

;;  }l'  ;vhom  ?  "  askc.d  Kate  anxiously.     -  Not  in " 
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always  the  same  afTectionate,  good-natured,  clever  creature, 
with  a  spice  of  the— I  won't  say  who-'-^in  him  when  there's 
any  occasion,  that  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him.  No. 
Smike,  as  he  will  be  called,  poor  fellow  I— for  he  won't  hear 
of  a  Mr,  before  his  name— is  greatly  altered,  even  in  this 
short  time." 

" How  ?*»  asked  Kate.     *' Not  in  health?** 

"N-n-o;  perhaps  not  in  health  ejiacily/'  said  Miss  La 
Creevy,  pausing  to  consider,  "although  he  is  a  worn  and 
feeble  creature,  and  has  that  in  his  face  which  it  would 
wring  my  heart  to  see  in  yours.     No ;  not  in  health.** 

"How  then?** 

*'  I  scarcely  know,"  said  the  miniature-painter.  "  But  I 
have  watched  him,  and  he  has  brought  the  tears  into  my 
eves  many  times.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  do 
that,  certainly,  for  I  am  easily  melted ;  &till,  I  think  these 
came  with  good  cause  and  reason.  I  am  sure  since  he  has 
been  here  he  has  grown,  from  some  strong  cause,  more 
conscious  of  his  weak  .ntellect.  He  feels  it  more.  It  g-Ives 
him  greater  pain  to  know  that  he  wanders  sometimes,  and 
cannot  understand  very  simple  things.  I  have  watciied 
him  when  you  have  not  been  by,  my  dear,  sit  brooding  by 
himself,  with  such  a  look  of  pain  as  I  could  scarcely  bear  to 
see,  and  then  get  up  and  leave  the  room :  so  sorrowfully, 
and  in  such  dejection,  that  I  cannot  tell  you  how  It  has 
hurt  me.  Not  three  weeks  ago  he  was  a  light-hearted, 
busy  creature,  overjoyed  to  be  in  a  bustle,  and  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long.  Now,  he  is  another  being — the  same 
willing,  harmless,  faithful,  loving;  creature — but  the  same 
in  nothing  else.*' 

"Surely  this  will  all  pass  off,"  said  Kate.  "Poor 
fellow  f 

"  I  hofje,**  returned  her  little  friend,  with  a  gravity  very 
unusual  in  her,  "  it  m^.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor 
lad,  it  may.  However, ''said  Miss  LaCreevv,  relapsing  Into 
the  cheerful,  chattering  tone,  which  was  habitual  to  her, 
"  I  have  said  my  say,  and  a  very  long  say  it  is,  and  a  very 
wrong  say  too,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all.  I  shall  cheer 
him  up  to>night,  at  all  events,  for  if  he  is  to  be  my  squire 
all  the  way  to  the  Strand,  I  shall  talk  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
and  never  leave  off,  till  I  have  roused  him  into  a  laugh  at 
something.  So  the  sooner  he  goes,  the  better  for  him,  and 
the  sooner  I  ^o,  the  better  for  me,  I  am  sure,  or  else  I  shall 
have  my  maid  gallivanting  with  somebody  who  may  rob 
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he  18  a  clever  thief  who  can  disoose  of  fhlm  I^  *      ** 

advantage.  f„  /  can-..   .  utZT^ol  l^-.'^^^^f^TJi 

herself  tightly  into  the  latter    h7m«Jl  «7  *    ."^  "*^!?S^ 
,«5"L*^''^r"  ?"'   ^"-    Nickleby  to  take  leave  of- 

m  a  great  bustle,  in  coni^equince  whereof  M.hf  .?^^.7 
rewarded   the  servant-girl  lith^i^htefntL^  h.l,?„^S'*.^^ 

a^rST'  Thl^^^lft!";  '^^r'^'-^^ble  time  in  the  pid^ 
i  fp^n^  li-    •  ^*»^"lon7  had,  of  course,  to  be  succeeded  bv 
a  second  kissing  of  Kate  and  Mrs.  Nicklebv  anH»  .rffi,   ^ 
mgtogether  of  the  little  basket  and  theS  p?4^^ 
during  which  proceedings,    "the  omnibu^"  a^^m^      r  * 

Kept  them  waiting  on  any  account  whatevM-     vuuuJ   u 
W.lh  .  shattered  limb,  a  body  severely  bruised,  a  face 
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disfii;:urcu  by  half- healed  soars,  and  pallid  from 
exhaustion  of  recent  pain  and  fever,  Sir  Mulberry  H; 
lay  stretched  upon  his  back,  on  the  couch  to  which 
was  doomed  to  be  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks  yet  to  co 
Mr.  Pyke  and  Mr.  Pluck  sat  drinking  hard  in  the  i 
||»- I  room,   now  and   then  varying   the  monotonous  niurn 

(;  |l  of  their  conversation  with  a  half-smothered  l:iugh,  w 

the  young  lord — the  only  member  of  the  party  who 
not  thoroughly  irredeemable,  and  who  really  had  a  1 
heart — sat  beside  his  mentor,  with  a  cigar  m  his  mo 
and  read  to  him  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  such  scraps  of 
telligence  from  a  paper  of  the  day  as  were  most  likely  to } 
him  interest  or  amusement. 

"  Curse  those  hounds !  '  said  the  invalid,  turning 
head  impatiently  towards  the  adjoining  room ;  " 
nothing  stop  their  infernal  throats  1 " 

Messrs.    ryke   and   Pluck   heard   the   exclamation, 
stopped   immediately ;   winking  to  each  other  as  they 
so,  and  filling  their  glasses  to  the  brim,  as  some  recomp< 
for  the  deprivation  of  speecii. 

"Damn!"  muttered   the   sick   man  between   his  te 
and  writhing  impatiently  in  his  bed.     "  Isn't  this  matt 
hard  enough,  and  the  room  dull  enough,  and  the  pam 
enough,  but  they  must  torture  me  ?     What's  the  time  ? 
'  •'  Half-past  eight,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  Here,   draw   the    tabic    nearer,   and   let   us   have 
cards     again,"     said     Sir      Mulberry.       "  More     piq 
Come." 
I  It  was  curious  to  see  b  3W  eagerly  the  sick  man,  deba 

from  any  change  of  position  save  the  mere  turning  of 
head  from  side  to  side,  watched  every  motion  of  his  fr 
in  the  progress  of  the  game ;  and  with    what   eageri 
f  and  interest  he   played,    and   yet  how  warily  and  co( 

■  His  address  and  skill   were  more   than   twenty  timt 

match  for  his  adversary,  who  could  make  little  head  a^a 
them,  even  when  fortune  favoured  him  with  good  ca 
which  was  not  often  the  case.  Sir  Mulberry  won  e 
game ;  and  when  his  companion  threw  down  the  ca 
and  refused  to  play  any  longer,  thrust  forth  his  wasted 
i  and  caught  up  the  stakes  with  a  boastful   oath,  and 

I  f'f  same  hoarse  laugh,  though  considerably  lowered  in  t< 

that   had    resounded    in    Ralph    Nickieby's    dining-n 
montlis  before. 

While    he    was    thus    occupied,    his    man    appeared; 
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..  .""r- .""-kl'by  wishes  lo  know,  sir I" 

1      tell      Vrilt         Kotf^^    »      !•       J       r,.  ... 


•It  ^.,  ■:•'   "•^••'^»  *w  Know,  sir- " 

han<lu'po„T.-,^br-     "•"""  S"  ""'"'-y.  ^'"Wng  hi. 

Mulberg  Hawk,  i?it  wl/Xtrote^liT'""  '-  "«  ^^ 

"fou  fcow"lfa<!";ou'"brcki,ea7"  """'""^  """'  '»'<"•• 
N.ck'i.'b7p^l7«rs7i„th:j^!:!!2f.''  '"•  "»"•  "But  Mr. 
wl,^'l>I"g:nx'i„'uMot'M"J:''''^  •"?".""'-'  ">•  "»". 

.v„u„.  b?ia  u«  r?  fnTii-rr/nririi.^  fC" 

ab;'u?i.''..'l'„<,:^^7^stJ'"^i?y'.''arr  'Tt^  ^^  '?•«" 
consideration.  "^"X*   aiier  a  httle  impatient 

PaSart-M^^.i^ir^l.y^.L*'?':.'''    ^    -    you.     .in 

dlinff  ,1,"  man   tecT  af"  h."'"" "  ."l^"'   S''    Mulberry, 
disfigured  &«  "  m^^7,rf ',  I"*  P""^   •■«   h""''   over  his 

fehe^SSrS^'-^-    -  Va-ce-  ^ 

he  wouldXk  to  pr«^Uv    s^;^?SP^*;  remarking  that 
R^priSle^h  */i"'^'"3  '""^t^P  °°  the  'tair,  ;   and 

to  a'^&'S;th'7-.;„^^ef  ^^-»W.^SUg  hto 

ranmed  ca«lessMsr"^r  w^  S"5  "t"?S  !iis  hand  in 
^  „        v^eiessness,      I  have  had  a  bad  accident,  yoo 

■Bad' tode^?"f  ^^b  '1?  *^«  »"«  't«dy  ga». 
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Ralph's  mannur  was  one  of  profound  huaiiray  anc 
respect ;  and  his  low  tone  of  voice  was  that  which  tl:( 
gentlest  consideration  fur  a  sick  man  would  have  taughi 
a  visitor  to  assume.  But  the  expression  of  his  face,  SIi 
Mulberry's  bein^  averted,  was  in  extraordinary  contrast ; 
and  as  he  stood,  in  his  usual  attitude,  calmly  looking  on 
the  prostrate  form  before  him,  all  that  part  of  his  features 
which  was  not  cast  mto  shadow  by  his  protruding  and 
contracted  brows  bore  the  impress  of  a  sarcastic  smile. 

'*Sit  down,"  said  Sir  Mulberry,  turning  towards  him, 
as  though  by  a  violent  effort.  *'Am  I  a  sight,  that  you 
stand  gixz'mg  there  ?  " 

As  ho  turned  his  face,  Ralph  recoiled  a  etep  or  two, 
and  making  as  though  he  were  irresistibly  impelled  to 
express  astonishment,  but  was  determined  not  to  do  so, 
sat  down  with  welUacted  confusion, 

"I  have  inquired  at  the  door,  Sir  Mulberry,  every  day," 
said  Ralph,  "twice  a  day,  indeed,  at  first — and  to-night, 

g resuming  upon  old  acquaintance,  and  past  transactions 
y  which  we  have  mutually  benefited  in  some  degree,  I 
could  not  resiist  soliciting  admission  to  your  chamber. 
Have  you — have  you  suffered  much  ?  "  said  Ralph,  bending 
forward,  and  allowing  the  same  harsh  smile  to  gather 
upon  his  face,  as  the  other  closed  his  eyes. 

"  More  than  enough  to  please  me,  and  less  than  enough 
to  please  some  broken-down  hacks  that  you  and  I  know 
of,  and  who  lay  their  ruin  between  us,  I  dare  say,*'  returned 
Sir  Mulbury,  toftsing  his  surm  restlessly  upon   he  coverlet. 

Ralpli  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  deprecation  of  the 
intense  irritation  with  which  this  had  been  said ;  for  tliere 
WM  an  aggravating,  cold  distinctness  in  his  speech  and 
manner  which  so  grated  on  the  sick  man  that  he  could 
scarce^  endure  it. 

"And  wiiat  ki it  in  thesa  'past  transacdoos*  ,»u.t  brought 
you  here  t<Mikrht  ?  "  asked  Sir  Mulberry. 

" Nothing,''^ reptii^  Ralph.  "There  are  some  bills  of 
my  lord's  which  need  renewal;  but  let  them  be  till  you 
are  well.  I — I — came,**  said  Ralph,  speaking  more  slowly, 
and  with  harsher  emphasi»^"I  came  to  say  how  grieved 
I  am  that  any  relative  of  mine,  although  disowned 
by  me,  should  have  inflicted  such  punishment  on  you 
as——**  ^ 

*'  Punishment  I  **  interposed  Sir  Mulberry. 

"I  know  it  has  been  a  tevtrt  one,**  said  Ralph,  wilfully 
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mistalcingr  the  mennmg  of  the  Interrundftti    ••— j  *u  *  t 
made  me  the  more  anxious  to  teTX  that  T^ll'*^ 
vanbond— that  I  arlrnni»tl/i»l  l"  "      *"*\  ^  0"Own  this 

an!  that  I  leave  h^^t^^'J^:  U^r^VseT.  ?'"  ^^  '"'"•^T 
every  man  beeides.  You  mav  wrin«.  h?.  ^^J  v"  y*"^  ■"<> 
/«haJ  not  interfere.'*  ^       ^  **"  "*^^  *^y<>"  ?'«*»«. 

good  song  made  about  it  as  I  «m  JmT  ^??  £««;"* 
looking  eagerly  at  his  questioner  "1  SL;!  ^^I^k^**'/ ^' 
myself,  rot  being  in  th3  wav  of  inri,  Vvi  "?*  ^'^^f^  »* 
been  told  it's  even  nrTnf!^^  r  •    ♦^'"?«»  J>"t  I  have 

that's  all  o;lr%:;^"Src"oulr'>''*'  P""^'*  «'rcuIatio„.  but 

The  mar*  "Sok  S^  "'"'"^^^ '  "  '  *«"  ^  ^'t*-  «"  «  ««. 

"They  joy   he   frightened    her,"    observed    »«!«»,     • 
the  same  unmoved  and  quiet  m\,nnlr     u^^        P"'   /" 

a,  calm  as  if  its  every  Hn^e'^f^^^^nL^^Uri^^^^ 

ac3ly'"tr?kin'^  af  hi«  Vl"'^^,  ^'''?'''  t''''^  *^«  J"-«'i<l. 

passion,  -I'll  have  such  rlv  «"  ^^^'  '"  ^^'^  **=«^«^y  o^  ^^^s 
BvG-L  r  «r;iif    A     -^     revenge  as  n«ver  man  had  yet 

mefoTTvveJk  or  two'buT  n'rT'"^  'T'  ^^  '^^  '"^^k^d 
shall  car,;  to  hT«  J^Ve  I'n  £?/  v,*"''^  °"  j^'-"  ^''^^  he 
him~mnimhlmfo?nft.      vua       '"'  T^""  ""^  ears-~flog 

sisterf  throJg£ill5?*'^^'  *^*^  P*"*'  '^f  P^rf^ry,  his  delicati 
■n  Wrltlw*!*  ?E!?  *^***  «^^"  ?«'ph'»  cold  blood  tingled 

was.  he  m  J^Jn^ome  I^W  •  ^r:%«"<J  "^"rcr  as  he 

•^is   ann    "bout    he^' ^.The'^rrnedL'"  H^^^^^^ 

m*>nacinff  with  hJ<i  »i»«,l    «L   c        j    .."®    stopped,    and 

wi>hatrfmT;dou.oa^h?  '  """^"^"^  ^'^^  """"^''^^  threat 
"  It  ts  a  galling  thing,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  short  term  of 
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•ilence,  during  which  he  had  eyed  the  lufferer  keenly,  "to 
think  that  the  man  about  town,  the  rake,  the  rou^,  ihc 
rook  of  twenty  seasons,  should  be  brought  to  this  pass  by  a 

more  boy  !  *'  ....... 

Sir  Mulberry  darted  a  wrathful  look  at  him,  but  Ralph's 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  his  face  wore  no 
other  expression  than  one  of  thoughtfulness. 

••A  raw,  slight  stripling,"  continued  Ralph,  "against  a 
man  whose  very  weight  might  crush  him  ;  to  say  nothin^j 

of  his  skill  in I  am  right,  I  think,"  said  Ralph,  raising 

liis  eyes,  "you  were  a  patron  of  the  ring  once,  were  you 

not?^'  ..,.„.. 

The  sick  man  made  an  impatient  gesture,  which  Ralph 

chose  to  consider  as  one  of  acquiescence. 

"Hal"  he  said,  "I  thought  so.  That  was  before  1 
knew  you,  but  I  was  pretty  sure  I  couldn't  be  mistaken. 
He  is  light  and  active,  I  suppose.  But  those  were  slight 
advantages  compared  with  yours.  Luck,  luck  —  these 
hangdog  outcasts  have  it." 

"He'll  need  the  most  he  has  when  I  am  well  again," 
said  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  "  let  him  fly  where  he  will." 

"Oh!"  returned  Ra.'i.h  quickly,  "he  doesn't  dream  of 
that.  He  is  here,  gooa  :,ir,  waiting  your  pleasure  —  here 
in  London,  walking  the  streets  at  noonday,  carrying  it  off 
jauntily ;  looking  wr  you,  I  swear,"  said  Ralph,  his  face 
darkening,  and  his  own  hatred  getting  the  upper  hand 
of  him,  for  the  first  time,  as  this  gay  picture  of  Nicholas 
presented  itself;  "if  we  were  only  citizens  of  a  country 
where  it  could  be  safely  done,  I'd  give  good  money  to  have 
him  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  rolled  into  the  kennel  for  the 
dogs  to  tear." 

As  Ralph,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his  old  client, 
vented  this  little  piece  of  sound  family  feeling,  and  took  up 
his  hat  preparatory  to  departing,  Lord  Frederick  Verisoplit 
looked  in. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  deyvle's  name.  Hawk,  have  you  and 
Nickleby  been  talking  about?"  said  the  young  man.  "I 
neyver  heard  such  an  insufferable  riot.  Croak,  croaU, 
croak.     Bow,  wow,  wow.     What  has  it  all  been  about  ?  " 

"Sir  Mulberry  has  been  angry,  my  lord,"  said  Ralph, 
looking  towards  the  couch. 

"  Not  about  money,  1  hope  ?  Nothing  has  gone  wrong 
in  business,  has  it,  >fickleby  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord,  no,"  returned  Ralph.     "On  that  point 
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n7e'cl"uT<S£I!!"    ^''  ^"'^"^  '""  **•"  """"e  to  mind 

Ralph  who  was  no  common  observer,  was  surprised  to  see 
that  as  h.s  tirade  proceeded,  the  manner  of  Lord  FrederlclJ 
Verisopht.  wl,o  at  the  commencement  had  been  twirline 
his  whiskers  with  a  most  dandified  and  listless  air  i mdi,? 

Xi%Ti&'u!L''*'"*"''^     ^'  ^^»  ^^•"  «"ore  surprised 
When     Sir    Mulberry   ceasing   to    speak,    the    youne   lord 

angrily,  and  ahnost  unaffectedly,  requested  never  tf  have 
the  subject  renewed  in  his  presehie. 

I  nexer  will   be  a   party  to,  or  permit  if  I  can  help  It 
a  cowardly  attack  upon  this  youn-  Icllow."  ^     * 

..  J;°^'«';^'y  J  "  interrupied  his  friend, 
vou  haT'tn J*i"^  the  other,  turning  full  upon  him.     "If 
you  had  told   Imn  who  you  were;   if  you  had  given  him 
your  card,   and  lound  out  afterwards  that  his  ftltion  SJ 
character  prevented  your  figh.ing  him,  it  would  havl  Ceen 
bad  enough  then ;  upon  my  soul  it  wiuld  have  iSTen  Sd 
enough  then.     As  it  is,  you  did  wrong.     I  did  wrori  too 
not  to  mlerlere,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.^  What  h^pcSSid  ti 
you  afterwards  was  as  much  the  consequence  of  SeiU 
as  design   and  more  your  fault  than  his*;  and  it  shall  no 

nmind/ed^^'"^^^'  *"  ^'"""^  ''''''^  "P°"  him-!ltt  shall 
With  this  emphatic  repetition  of  his  concluding  words 

acSX°«H'"'"'^  "P""  Y''  ^^*''   ^^'  before^  he  had 
reached  the  adjoming  room   he  turned    back    atrain     nnd 

.;.d.  with  even  greater  vehemence  than  he  haS^d'splayed 

fi.r!-^°  believe  now,  upon  my  honour  I  do  believe  that 
the  sister  ,s  as  virtuous  and  modest  a  voung  lady  as  ^he  ?s 
a  handsome  one ;  and  of  the  brother,'  I  say  this    that  he 

manner.     And   I  only  wish,    with  all  my  h/arr  and  soul 
he  ioes>°"'  °'"'  '"""  ""'  ""'  ''''''  "^^^'^  half  as  well  i 
So  saying,  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht  walked  out  of  the 
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"Ii  this  vour  pupU?"  Mked  Ralph  loftly,  "or  has  he 
come  fresh  n-oni  some  country  parson  ?  ** 

"  Green  fools  tuke  these  fits  sometimes,"  replied  Sir 
Mulberry  Huwk,  biting  his  lip,  and  pointing  to  the  dour. 
"  Leave  him  to  me." 

Ralph  (xchungeda  fumillar  look  with  his  old  acquaint* 
ance,  tor  they  had  suddenlv  grown  confidential  again  in 
this  alarming  surprUe,  and  took  his  way  home,  thought- 
fully and  slowly. 

While  tliese  things  were  being  said  and  done,  and  long 
before  they  were  concluded,  the  omnibus  had  disgorged 
Miss  La  Creevy  and  her  escort,  and  they  had  arrived  at 
her  own  door.  Now,  the  good-nature  of  the  little 
miniature-v^inter  would  by  no  means  allow  of  Sniikc's 
walking  back  again  until  he  had  been  previously  rtlreshcd 
with  just  a  sip  of  something  comtortable  and^  a  mixed 
biscuit  or  so  ;  and  Smike,  entertaining  no  objection  either 
to  the  tip  of  something  comfortable  or  the  mixed  biscuit, 
but,  considering  on  the  contrary  that  they  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  preparation  for  a  walk  to  Bow,  it  fell  out 
that  he  delayed  much  longer  than  ha  originally  intended, 
and  that  it  was  some  .lalt-hour  after  du:>k  when  he  set 
forth  on  his  journey  homt. 

There  was  no  likelihood  of  his  losing  his  way,  for  it 
lay  quite  straight  before  him,  and  he  had  walked  into 
town  with  Nicholas,  and  back  alone,  almost  every  day. 
So  Miss  La  Creevy  and  he  shook  hands  with  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  being  charged  with  more  kind  remembrances 
to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Nicldeby,  Smike  started  oft 

At  tho  foot  of  Ludgate  HiU,  he  turned  a  little  out  of 
the  road  to  satisfy  ms  curiosity  by  having  a  look  at 
Newgate.  After  staring  up  at  the  sombre  walls,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  with  great  care  and  dread 
for  some  minutes,  he  turned  back  a^ain  into  the  old  track 
and  walked  briskly  through  the  city ;  stopping  now  and 
then  to  gaze  in  at  the  window  of  some  particularly  attrac- 
tive shop,  then  running  for  a  little  way,  then  stopping 
again,  and  so  on,  as  any  other  country  lad  might  do. 

He  had  been  gazing  for  a  long  time  through  a  jeweller's 
window,  wishing  he  could  take  some  of  the  beauilful 
trinkets  home  as  a  present,  and  imagining  what  dcu^at 
they  would  afford  if  he  could,  when  the  clocks  struck 
three-quarters  past  eight ;  roused  by  the  sound,  he  hurried 
on  at  a  very  quick  pace,  and  was  crossing  the  corner  of 
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i  by^reet  when  ha  Wt  himself  violently  brouirht  to. 
with  a  jerk  lo  sudden  that  h«  was  obliged  to  cllne  to  the 
lamp-po8t  to  save  himself  from  falling.  At  the  Lme 
moment  a  imall  boy  clung  tight  round  hit  leg.  and  a 
hiriart?  "*  ^*  ''•  falher^hooray  I  •'  viSated  iS 

.  Smilce  knew  that  vofce  too  well.  He  cast  his  despair- 
inff  eyes  downward  towards  the  form  from  which  it  had 
proceeded^  and  shuddering  from  head  to  foot,  look  J 
'°'!u^:u  ^***  Squeert  had  hooked  him  in  the  coit  collar 
with  the  handle  of  hit  umbrella  and  was  hanging  on  at 
the  other  end  with  •!!  his  might  and  main.  ^Sf  S^Sf 
numph  proceeded  from  Master  Wackford,   who,  reSrd- 

Ij^i^/of ll'lSr'  """"'"•  ^'""'^  ^^  '^"  ^^^"'- 
fU??^  ^fi^S"^  *^'*'^*1  ^'"^  *^'»  5  »n<l  »n  that  one  glance 
S  utfcr fsouSd?'"'''      "^""^  ""''^^  P^^*'*""  •"^  ""»ble 

•*  Here's  a  gof"  cried  Mr.  Squcers,  graduallv  cominr- 
h»nd.over.hand  down  the  .:mhrella,  and  only  unhook  nl 
•Her^S.^M^-^  ^°'  \'^';Jr''?'^  ^^  ^^^  victim'sTJlar! 
of?hTmco*achesT"  ^"^    '''^'^'^'°^''  ""^  ^°^'  -"  "P  <>- 

II A  coach,  father  I -cried  little  Wackford. 

nn    l!f'  **  ~f  *^'''   ^''■•"  rR^'*"^  Squcers,   feasting  hts  eyes 
on    the    countenance   of  Smike.     "Damn    the    exoense 
Let's  have  him  in  a  coach."  expense. 

,  hT«f\*'?i*^*"  *"^°*"fi^  *'^'''  "^«>  a  labourer,  with 
Mr  Sn..!!  ^'A  T^]"''   ^''°"^    «n^  a    fellow-laWer 

"  E^e^d^n^l  backed,  on  the  first  jerkof  the  umbreSa 
,f  u-7J^^.r-  ""^P^'®^  ^^'•-  Squeera,  looking  fixedlv 
at  h.s  old  pupil  in  a  sort  of  rapt urouV trance.  ^-  Every! 
thing-runnmg  away,  sir-joining  In  bloodthirsty  attack^ 
upon  his  master-ihere's  nothing  thai^  bad  that  h« 
hasn't  done.     Oh,  what  a  deliciou?  go  Vs  this  herirgoSd 

The  man   looked   from    Sqiirers  to   Smike  •  but   •n^h 

ufsenea  mm.     The  coach    came    up:  Master  Warltrnr^ 
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been  the  only  wiinesses  of  the  scene,  to  meditate  upon  it 
at  their  leisure. 

Mr.  Squeers  sat  himself  down  on  the  opposite  seat  to 
the  unfortunate  Smike,  and  planting  his  hands  firmly  on 
his  knees,  looked  at  him  for  some  five  minutes,  when, 
seeming  to  recover  from  his  trance,  he  uttered  a  loud 
laugh,  and  slapped  his  old  pupil's  face  several  times- 
taking  the  right  and  left  sides  alternately. 

••  It  isn't  a  dream  I"  said  Squeers.  "That's  real  flesh 
and  blood  1  I  know  the  feel  of  it ; "  and  being  quite 
assured  of  his  good  fortune  by  these  experiments,  Mr. 
Squeers  administered  a  few  boxes  on  the  ear,  lest  the 
entertainments  should  seem  to  partake  of  sameness,  and 
laughed  louder  and  longer  at  every  one. 

"Your  mother  will  be  fit  to  jump  out  of  her  skin,  my 
boy,  when  she  hears  of  this,'*  said  Squeers  to  his  son. 

•*Oh,  won't  she  though,  father  1"  replied  Master 
Wackford. 

"To  think,"  said  Squeers,  "that  you  and  me  should 
be  turning  out  of  a  street,  and  come  upon  him  at  the 
very  nick;  and  that  I  should  have  him  tight  at  only  one 
cast  of  the  umbrella,  as  if  I  had  hooked  him  with  a 
grappling-iron  !— Ha,  ha  1" 

"  Didn't  I  catch  hold  of  his  leg,  neither,  father  ?  "  said 
little  Wackford. 

"You  did  !  like  a  good  'un,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
patting  his  son's  head;  "and  you  shall  have  the  best 
button-over  jacket  and  waistcoat  that  the  next  new  boy 
brings  down,  as  a  reward  of  merit — mind  that.  You 
always  keep  on  in  the  same  path,  and  do  them  things 
that  you  see  your  father  do,  and  when  you  die  you'll  go 
right  slap  to  heaven  and  be  asked  no  questions." 

improving  the  occasion  in  these  words,  Mr.  Squeers 
patted  his  son's  head  again,  and  then  patted  Smike's— 
but  harder  ;  and  inquired  in  a  bantering  tone  how  he 
found  himself  by  this  time. 

"  I    must    go    home,"    replied    Smike,    looking    wildly 

round.  „ 

"To  be  sure  you  must.  You're  about  right  there, 
replied  Mr.  Squeers.  "You'll  go  home  very  soon,  you 
will.  You'll  ftnd  yourself  at  the  peaceful  village  of 
Dothebovs,  in  Yorkshire,  in  something  under  a  week's 
time,  my  young  friend  ;  and  the  next  time  you  get  away 
from  there,  I  give  you  leave  to  keep  away.     Where's  ihe 
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clothes  you    run  off   in,   you   ungrateful    robber?"    said 
Mr.  Squeers,  m  a  severe  voice. 

Smifce  glanced  at    the  neat  attire  which    the  care  of 
N.cholas  had  prov  ded  for  him,  and  wrung  his  hands. 

tlie  Old  Bailev  tor  making  away  with  theni  articles  of 
property?-  said  Squeers.  "Do'vou  know  that  it"  a 
hatipng  matter-and  I  ain't  quite  certain  whether  tt 
""f  \L*"  u'^'^^TI  °"*'  besides-to  walk  off  with  up'ards 
of  the  valley  ot  five  pound  from  a  dwelling-house?  Eh- 
do  you    know    that  ?     What    do    you    suppose    was  the 

ThrVn-'^r  "'.ef'^"'  y°"  ^^^?  D°  y°»  kn^w  that 
the  Wellington  boot  you  wore  cost  eight-and-twentv 
sh.  lings  when  It  was  a  pair,  and  the  shoe  leven-an  W? 
But  you  came  to  the  rigfit  shop  for  mercy  when  you  ^,e 
to  me,  and  thank  your  stars  that  it  is  me  as  has  goTto 
serve  you  with  the  article."  *^ 

Anybody  not  in  Mr.  Squeers's  confidence  would  have 
supposed  that  he  was  quite  out  of  the  article  in  question 
instead  of  having  a  large  stock  on  hand  read?  for  aH 
comers ;  nor  would  the  opinion  of  sceptical  persons  have 
undergone  much  alteration  when  he  followed  up  the 
remark  by  poking  Smike  in  the  chest  with  the  ferrule  of 

Ihoulders.  instrument,    upon    his    head    and 

Ji'd^MT%  ^^'^^^'^"^^  ^y  »n  a  hackney-coach  before." 
said   Mr.    Squeers,    when    he   stopped   to   rest.     "There's 

JelisKToo  1"'^  '"  '''  **"'  '^'  "°"^^^y  ^^«*  >'  »  «°rt  of 
Poor  Smike  I  He  warded  off  the  blows  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  now  shrunk  into  a  corner  of  the  coach,  wi?h  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees^ 
anv^.*n^'ifT^  and  stupefied,  and  had  no  more  fdea  fSat 
any  act  of  his  would  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  aU- 
powerful  Squeers.  now  that  he  had  no  friend  to  speak  to  or 
advise  with  than  he  had  had  in  all  the  wearj-  years  of  h^s 
Yorkshire  life  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Nicholas 
1  lie  journey  seemed  endless;    street  after    street  wa« 

Sir?  m"^  l^^  *^^'"^  •  ^"d  «^'"  »hev  wen    joIriSg  Z 
At  last,  Mr.  Squeers  began  to  thrust  his  head  out  ft  the 
window  every  half-minute,  and  to  bawl  a  variety  of  dtrJ^ionS 
to  the  coachman ;  and  after  passing,  with  some  difficuf^ 
through  several  mean  streets  which  the  appearance  of  iS 
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houses  and  the  bad  state  of  the  road  denoted  to  have  been 
recently  built,  Mr.  Squeers  suddenly  tugged  at  the  checU- 
strinfir  with  all  his  might,  and  cried,  **  Stop  I  ** 

"What  are  you  pulling  a  man's  arm  off  for?"  said  the 
coachman,  looking  angrily  down. 

"That's  the  house,"  replied  Squeers,  *'The  second  of 
them  four  little  houses,  one  storey  high,  with  the  green 
shuttera— there's  a  brass  plate  on  the  door,  with  the  name 
of  Snawley." 

"Couldn't  you  say  that,  without  wrenching  a  man's 
limbs  off  his  body?*'  inquired  the  coachman. 

"No I"  bawled  Mr.  Squeers.^  "Say  another  word, 
and  rU  summons  you  for  having  a  broken  winder. 
Stop  I** 

Obedient  to  this  direction,  the  coach  stopped  at  Mr. 
Snawley's  door.  Mr.  Snawley  may  be  remembered  as  the 
sleek  and  sanctified  gentleman  who  confided  two  sons 
(inlaw)  to  the  parental  care  of  Mr.  Squeers,  as  narrated 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  history.  Mr.  Snawley's  house 
was  on  the  extreme  borders  of  some  new  settlement 
adjoining  Somers  Town,  and  Mr.  Sc]ueers  had  taken 
loclgings  therein  for  a  short  time,  as  his  stay  was  longer 
than  usual,  and  the  Saracen,  having  experience  of  Ma^iter 
Wackford's  appetite,  had  declined  *o  receive  him  on  any 
other  tarms  than  as  a  full-grown  eui.tomer. 

"  Here  we  are  I**  said  Squeers,  hurrying  Smikd  into  the 
little  parlour,  where  Mr.  Snawley  and  his  wife  were  taking 
a  lobster  supper.  "Here's  the  vagrant— the  felon— the 
rebel«-the  monster  of  unthankfulness." 

"What!  The  boy  that  ran  away  I"  cried  Snawley, 
resting  his  knife  and  fork  upright  on  the  table,  and  opening 
his  eyes  to  their  full  width. 

"The  very  boy,**  said  Squeers,  putting  his  fist  close  to 
Smika's  nose,  and  drawing  it  away  ajg^am.  and  repeating 
the  process  several  times,  with  a  vicious  aspect.  "If 
there  wasn't  a  lady  present,  I'd  fetch  him  such  a— 
Never  mind,  111  owe  it  him." 

And  hei«  Mr.  Squeers  related  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
and  when  and  where,  he  had  picked  up  the  runaway. 

"  It's  dear  that  there  has  been  a  Providence  in  it,  sir, 
said   Mr.  Snawley,  casting  down  his  eyes  with  an  air  of 
humility,  and  elevating  his  fork  with  a  bit  of  lobster  on 
the  top  of  it  towards  the  ceiling.  .     ,    ..         ,.  j 

''Providence     is    against    him,     no    doubt,"    replied 
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Mr.  Squeen   scratcWngr  Wt  roie.     "Ofcourie    that  wa« 
^"^V?ATt  /"y^°^y  «ight  have  known  th^t."       ^"^ 

•*  Never  was  such   a  thine  known  "  nki^i,*^   c>. 

chap',  benefactor,  feeder;  teacher,  and  cIotE     f  1  ™ 

^fuJS?'  .''•'P.'    .'='"»''«'•  ~™niercial,   mShematiSj 
ptaloMphigl  and  trigonomical  friend.     My  «m-S?  otIt 
son,  Wackford— has  been  his  brother:  Mrs    Sau^Zh.1 
b«o  hi,  mother,  grandmother,  auntikh  I  andTS^  ^ly 

.°:;^tfe?'5:ireflt'LTh"im^'2''~"'    "  --'-.to^'r^' 
n.ay!ri"""  ""'^'  ''*■'" '*'''  **"•  ^"'"'''y-     " Oh '  w'"  it 

'■HaTTbi^.iljfn'/'^.li'iilli'  •'■»•'"  '"'!«■'«««  WIey. 

"«^'  "*"  u*  »"'««POs«<i  Squeers,  confronting  him  airain 
^:  Have  you  been  a-lTving  with  that  there  deviUsh  NicSfei?,* 

nf^«  i"**i??u*.''  ^'^  *^?"^  *^"'^  «"«'*  from  Smike  one  word 
of  reply  to  this  question;  for  he  had  intemaHy  resXS 
tlmt  he  would  .ather  perish  in  the  wretched  pT^soJ  t"which 
he  was  again  about  to  be  consigned  than  utter  one  svl^able 
which  could  involve  his  first  and  true  M^n^^lh^A 
dready  called  to  mind  the  strict  Inju^fion"  2f 'se^ecy  ^2 

Sey'trSee^liffr^m'vJS*^^^^  ^ '«^^  "P°"  ^  -^-" 
Sd  w!!  AoA^    ^J°?''^'"'.^"**  *  confused  and  per- 

fm?ble1?im?1n  h^^"'^*^K?''  "*'^*'*  ''*^«  committed  some 
h;«  r  ui  ^^.'"  bnngrmg  him  away,  which  would  render 
tJ^^^S  *°  ^^^"^y  P""'«hment  if  detected,  had  contributed 

Such  were  the  thoughts--if  to  visions  so  imperfect  and 
undefined  as  those  which  wandered  through  hiS  en7eebl^d 
bra.n  the  tern,  can  be  applied-which  wefe  present  to   he 

persuasion.     Fmding  every  effort  useless,  Mr.  Squeers 
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conducted  him  to  a  Utile  back  room  upstairs,  where  he  was 
to  pass  the  nt^^ht ;  and,  taking  the  precaution  of  removing 
his  shoes,  and  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  also  of  locking  tlie 
door  on  the  outside,  lest  he  should  muster  up  sufficient 
energy  to  make  an  attempt  at  escape,  that  worthy  gentle- 
man left  him  to  his  meditations. 

And  what  those  meditations  were,  and  how  the  poor 
creature*s  heart  sank  within  him  when  he  thought — when 
did  he,  for  a  moment,  cease  to  think?— of  his  late  home, 
and  the  dear  friends  and  familiar  faces  with  which  it  was 
assodated,  cannot  be  told.  To  prepare  the  mind  for  such 
a  heavy  sleep,  its  growth  must  be  stopped  by  rigour  and 
cruelty  in  childhood ;  there  must  be  years  of  misery  and 
suflfermg  lightened  bsr  no  ray  of  hope ;  the  chords  of  the 
heart,  which  beat  a  quick  response  to  the  voice  of  gentleness 
and  affection,  must  have  rusted  and  broken  in  their  secret 
places,  and  bear  the  lingering  echo  of  no  old  word  of  love 
or  Wndness.  Gloomy,  mdeed,  must  have  been  the  short 
day,  and  dull  the  long,  long  twilight,  preceding  such  a 
night  of  intellect  as  his. 

There  w.Me  voices  which  would  have  roused  him  even 
then,  but  tlieir  welcome  tones  could  not  penetrate  there ; 
and  he  crept  to  bed  the  same  listless,  hopeless,  blighted 
creature  that  Nicholas  had  first  found  him  at  the  Yorkshire 
schooL 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN  WHICH    ANOTHER    OLD    FRIEND    ENCOUNTERS    SMIKE,   VERY 
OPPORTUNELY   AND  TO  SOME  PURPOSE. 

Thb  night,  fraught  with  so  much  bitterness  to  one  poor 
soul,  had  given  place  to  a  bright  and  cloudless  summer 
morning,  when  a  north-country  mail-coach  traversed, 
with  cheerful  noise,  the  yet  silent  streets  of  Islington, 
and,  giving  brisk  note  of  its  approach  with  the  lively 
winding  of  the  guard's  horn,  clattered  onward  to  its 
halting-place  hard  by  the  post-office. 

The  only  outside  passenger  was  a  burly,  honcst-looking 
countryman  on  the  box,  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  appeared  so  wrapped  in  ad- 
miring wonder  as  to  be  quite  insensible  to  all  the  bustle  of 
getting  out  the  bags  and  parcels,  until  one  of  the  coach 
windows  being   let  sharply  down,  he  looked  round  and 
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!hSJi"oSr*  *  ^^^^  '""•^  *^  ''*''**  ^'^  ^»*  **>•» 

»n^^  ls!'!:K:!l?''*r  ^'^l!?  .*^,  countryman,  pointinfr 
towardi  the  object  of  his  admiration.  "There  be  Paul*a 
Church.    »Ecod,  be  be  a  soisable  'un,  he  be." 

"Goodness    John!   I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  could 
have  been  half  the  sixe.    What  a  monster  I  - 

Browdie.  said  the  countryman  Rood-humouredly,  as  he 
(ame  slowly  down  m  his  huge  topcoat,  "and  wi'at  dost 
thee  tak  yon  place  to  be,  noo— thot  'un  ower  the  wa»? 

Its  na  but  a  poast-officef  Ho  I  hoi  They  need  to 
diarge  for  dooble  latthers.  A  poast-office !  Wa'at  dt^ 
thee  think  o»  thot?  'Ecod.  if  tlSST^o^y  a  poasfiffiS^ 
I'd  loike  to  see  where  the  LonI  Mayor  o'  LVinnon  lUw." 

So  saying,  John  Browdie— for  he  it  was-opened  the 
oMch  door,  and  tapping  Mrs.  Browdie.  late  Miss  Price, 
Jflau%tS?      "  '  ^""'  '""^  *  boisterous  fit 

«sL^*4ian  r"*  ^°''"-     "  '^•"^  "^  *^*""»  *'  •*»•  »«»"*' 

"She's  been  asleep  all  night,  and  was  all  yesterday. 

n^^A'^I  I  '^*""Jf  °^  '."^^  "^'^  *"<"  *«"»"  replied  John 

fo"s&^^r;.c?ol!.'"^^  "^  ^  -»^*"  '^«  -<»^«' 

The  suWect  of  these  remarks  was  a  slumberine  fieure 

mat?er®1^  *"  '^IJ;!  *"^  ""^"^^^  '''^'  *^  wouM  hfve  ^iSS 
nmtter  of  impossiWl.tv  to  guess  at  its  sex  but  for  a  brown 

^dZ^r%  *-^  green  ven  which  ornamented  the  head" 
l^L^^^' I^l'S^  ^  crushed  and  flattened,  for  two 

SlTfiim  ih'S:h"jf '•',  i",'***'  ^''^^"  «"»^*^  of  the 
TCh  cle  from  which  the  lady's  snores  nuw  proceeded,  pre- 

S  i?Ki  *PP^*«?"<=e,s"fficiently  ludicrous  to  have  moved 
^  risible  muscles  than  those  of  John  Browdie's  ruddy 

••  Hollo  ! "  cried  John,  twitching  one  end  of  the  dragged 
wl.       Coom,  wakken  oop,  will  •ee."  ^^ 

After    several    burrowings    into    the    old    corner     »nA 

S*rf^c™m»lt."Ji'"«'   ^^T'    »"••   'here,   under   a 
S  „f  Sy.??l^i  '^"*'''   '"''  ""^""ded   bjr  a   semi. 
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"Oh,  Tilda  I "  cried  MIm  Squeert,  **  how  you  haro  been 
kicking  of  me  through  this  blessed  night  1  ** 

'*Well,  I  do  like  that."  replied  her  friend*  laughing^, 
"  when  ]!Ou  have  had  nearly  the  whole  coach  to  yourself." 
•  *'  Don't  deny  it,  Tilda/'  said  Miss  Squeers  impressively, 
*' because  you  have,  and  it's  no  use  to  go  attempting  to 
say  you  haven't.  You  mightn't  have  known  it  in  your 
sleep,  Tilda,  but  I  haven't  closed  my  eyes  for  a  single 
*  winl^  and  so  I  iMink  I  am  to  be  believed.'* 

With  which  reply,  Miss  Squeers  adjusted  the  bonnet 
and  veil,  which  nothing  but  supernatural  interference, 
Mid  an  utter  suspension  of  nature's  laws  could  have 
reduced  to  any  shape  or  form ;  and  evidently  flattering 
herself  that  it  looked  uncommonly  neat,  brushed  off  the 
sandwich-crumbs  and  bits  of  biscuit  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  her  lap,  and  availing  herself  of  John  Browdie's 
proffered  arm,  oescended  from  the  coach. 

"Noo,"  said  John,  when  a  hacknev-coach  had  been 
called,  and  the  ladies  and  the  luggage  hurried  in,  "gang 
to  the  Sarah's  Head,  mun." 

"  To  the  Mfv?  "  cried  the  coachman. 

"Lawk,  Mr.  Browdiel"  interrupted  Miss  Squeen. 
'*  The  idea  I    Saracen's  Head." 

**  Suf«-ly,"  said  John,  '*  I  know'd  it  was  summut  aboot 
Sarah->to  the  Sarah's  Son's  Head.  Dost  thou  know 
thot?" 

"Oh,  ah— I  know  that,"  replied  the  coachman  gruffly, 
as  he  banged  the  door. 

"  Tilda,  dear— really,"  remonstrated  Mist  Squeers,  "  we 
shall  be  taken  for  I  don't  know  what." 

"  Let  'em  tak  us  as  they  foind  us,"  said  John  Browdie ; 
"we  dean't  come  to  Lunnun  to  do  nought  but  'joy  oursel, 
do  we?" 

"I  hope  not,  Mr.  Browdie,*  replied  Miss  Squeerii 
looking  smgularly  dismal. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  John,  "  it's  no  matther.     "  I've  only 

^.  3  been  a  married  mun  fower  days,  'account  of  poor  old 

f    I  feyther  deein'  and  puttin'  it  off.     Here  be  a  weddin'-party 

I    I  — broide   and  broide's-maid,   and  the   groom-  if  a   mun 

dean't  'joy  himsel   noo,   when  ought  he,   .  vy?    Drat  it 

all,  thot^s  what  I  want  to  know." 

So,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to  enjoy  himself  at 
once,  and  lose  no  time,  Mr.  Browdie  gave  his  wife  a 
hearty   kiss,    and    succeeded    in    wresting    another    from 
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M iss  Squeers,  after  a  nmtdenly  resistance  of  scratchinir 
and  struggling  on  th«  part  of  that  young  lady,  which 
was  not  quite  over  when  they  reached  the  Saracen's 
Head. 

Here  the  oarty  straightway  retired  to  rest,  the  rc- 
fresbment  of  sleep  being  necessary  after  so  long  a  journey  • 
and  here  they  met  again,  about  noon,  to  a  substantial 
breakfast,  spread  by  direction  of  Mr.  John  Browdle,  in  a 
small  pnvata  room  upstairs,  oominaading  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  stables.  "^ 

To  have  seen  Miss  Squeers  now,  divested  of  th«  brown 
beaver,  the  green  veil,    and  the  blue  curl.pap«v,  and 
arrayed  in  all  the  virgin  splendour  of  a  white  frodc  and 
spencer,  with  a  white  musUn  bonnet,  and  an  imitative 
damask  rose  in  full  bloom  on  the  inside  thereof:   her 
luxuriant  crop  of  hair  arranged  in  curis  so  tight,  that  it 
was  impossible  they  could  come  out  by  any  accident,  and 
her  bonnef.cap  trimmed  with  litUe  damask  roses,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  so  many  promising  scions  of 
the  big  one— to  have  seen  all  this,  and  to  have  seen  the 
broad,  damask  belt,  matching  both  the  family  rose  and 
the  little  ones,  which  encircled  her  slender  waist,  and  by 
a  happy  ingenuity  took  oflF  from  the  shortness   of  the 
spencer  behmd— to  have  beheld  aU  this,  and  to  have 
taken  further   into   account   the   coral  braoeleU   (rather 
short  of  beads,  and  with   a    very  visible  black  string) 
which  clasped  her  wrists,  and  the  coral  necklace  which 
rested   on   her  neck,   supporting,   outside   her   frock,   a 
loneljr  comeUan   heart,  typical   of  her  own   disengaged 
affections— to  have  contempUted  all  these  mute  but  ex- 
pressive appMls  to  the   purest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
might  have  thawed  the  frost  of  age.  and  added  new  and 
meztinguishable  fuel  to  the  fire  of  youth. 

The  waiter  was  touched.    Waiter  as  he  was,  he  had 
human  passions  and  feelings,  and  he  looked  very  hard  at 
Miss  Squeers  as  he  handed  the  muffins, 
di  nit  °*^  ***       ^*^  ^**"  know  ?•*  asked  Miss  Squeers,  with 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  miss  ?  " 

'  My  pa,"  repeated  Miss  Squeers ;  "  is  he  in  ?  •» 
In  where,  miss  ? »» 

J'  M  ^*^!?r*?_*^!  *»?"••  '  **  «'«P"«*  Miss  Squeers. 
«1       *?y**  Squeers-he's  stopping  here. 
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**  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  gen'l'man  of  that  name 
In  the  houae,  miss,*' replied  the  waiter.  "There  maybe, 
in  the  coffee-room." 

May  be.  Very  pretty  this,  indeed  I  Here  was  Miss 
Squeers,  who  had  been  depending,  all  the  way  to  London, 
upon  showing  her  friends  how  much  at  home  she  would 
be,  and  how  much  respectful  notice  her  name  and  connec- 
tions would  excite,  told  that  her  father  miekt  be  there! 
*'As  if  he  was  a  feller!"  observed  Miss  Squeers,  with 
emphatic  indignation. 
^  ••  Ye'd  betther  inauire,  mun,*»  said  John  Browdie.  "An' 
bond  up  another  pi^eon-pie,  will  'ee  ?  Dang  the  chap," 
muttered  John,  looking  into  the  empty  dish,  as  the  waiter 
retired ;  "  does  he  ca'  this  a  pie — three  young  pigeons  and 
a  troifline  matther  o*  steak,  and  a  crust  so  loight  that 
you  doan^t  know  when  it's  in  your  mooth  and  when  it's 
gane  ?     I  wonder  hoo  many  pies  goes  to  a  breakfast  I " 

After  a  short  interval,  which  John  Browdie  employed 
upon  the  ham  and  a  cold  round  of  beef,  the  waiter  returned 
with  another  pie,  and  the  information  that  Mr.  Squeers 
was  not  stopping  in  the  house,  but  that  he  came  there 
every  day,  and  that  directly  he  arrived  he  should  be  shown 
upstairs.  With  this  he  retired ;  and  he  had  not  retired 
two  minutes  when  he  returned  with  Mr.  Squeers  and  his 
hopeful  son. 

"Why,  who'd  have  thought  of  this  ?  "  said  Mr.  Squeers, 
when  he  had  saluted  the  party,  and  received  some  priva'  - 
family  intelligence  from  his  daughter. 

"Who,  indeed,  pa!**  replied  that  young  lady  spitefi*' v. 
"  But  you  see  Tilda  is  married  at  last.*' 

"And  I  stond  threat  for  a  soight  o*  Lunnon,  school- 
measther,**  said  John,  vigorously  attacking  the  pie. 

"One  of  them  things  that  young  men  do  when  they 
get  married,"  returned  Squeers;  "and  as  runs  through 
with  their  money  like  nothing  at  all.  How  much  better 
wouldn't  it  be  now,  to  save  it  up  for  the  eddication  of 
any  little  boys,  for  insf  ^ce.  They  come  on  vou,"  said 
Mr.  Squeers,  in  a  mora..oing  way,  "  before  you're  aware 
of  it ;  mine  did  upon  me." 

"  Will  *ee  pick  a  bit  ?  **  said  John. 

"I  won't  myself,"  returned  Squeers;  *«but  if  you'll  just 
let  little  Wackford  tuck  into  something  tat,  I'll  be  obliged 
to  you.  Give  it  him  in  his  fingers,  else  the  waiter  charges 
It  on,  and  there's  a  lot  of  profit  on  this  sort  of  vittles  without 
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"u^^'^S*?  ^  the  waiter  coming,  sir.  shove  it  in  your 
pocket,  and  loolc  out  of  the  window,  d'ye  hear  ?  ••  ^ 

u  wulf^^^i^^^'**  "P"«<»  *«  <*"«f">  Waclcford. 
Well,     said  Squeers,  turning  to  his  daughter.   "it»s 

'"T^^u"?.'®  ^  "V^***  "**»•    You  must  make  hasti." 
Oh,  Vm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  very  sharolv 
No.  Fanny  ?»credher.oldfriend7with  U^^^^e^. 
No.  Tilda,"  rephed  Miss  Squeers.  shalcing  her  head 

vehemently.     "I  can  wait."  *     "^  ne«a 

MrL^Brrwdil*""  '"""'^  "'"'  ''  '^"•'   ^*^""y'"  <>^-«<* 
«u,Zl;!^  **"''  "^"""^'^  *"'**  **  *^*~'  '^•"••"  '«torted  Miss 

"No,'*  returned  her  friend ;  " that's  exceedingly  true." 
The  sarcastic  tone  of  this  reply  might  have  pfovoked  a 
rather  acrimonious  retort  from  Miss  Squeers.  who.  besides 
being  of  a  constitutionally  vicious  ^m^^agg^^ 

IS.rThJ'^J"'''*,.*"^   recent  joltingllwas  fome^hlt 
uTitated  by  old  recollections,  and  the  £ilure  of  her  own 

i?X"'h  "P^^^"-  Browdie;   and  the  acrimonious  ret^ 
migh  have  led  to  a  great  many  other  retorts,  which  mieht 

Uon  had  not  been,  at  that  precise  moment,  accidentally 
changed  by  Mr.  Squeers  himself.  »."aeniany 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  »  said  that  gentleman  ;  "  who  do 
you  suppose  we  have  laid  hands  on,  Wackford  and  me  ?  » 
.  P'    not   Mr. ?"      Miss    Squeers   was   unable  to 

^^%S^T^'''''  ''"•  ^'°^^»*  ^^ ''  '^'  '^''  --^ 

•;  No,"  said  Squeers.     "  But  next  door  to  him  though." 
herh\'n"ds.*"'  ™**"  Smike?"  cried  Miss  Squeers.  clamping 

him.^h^'arfait^"'^''"  '*'*°'"'^  '*'  ''''^'''     "  ^'^^  «f°' 

Plale^*-Gnf  fJfl*'"*^  John   Browdie,  pushing  away  his 
"%ju    9**' that  poor— dom'd  scoundrel—where?" 
wfty    in  the  top  back  room,  at  my  lodjrine."  reolied 
Squeers,   "with   him   on   one  side.   Jd  th?  k!y   oTthe 

Ho '"^ho^/  ^^^^""u     7**^'".'  «*»"*"  ^^"^  «  ^hy  loodgin'? 
u.  thi  u    ?**  schoo  measther  agm   all  England.     Give 

the  ho'd  fn^'^/uT""^  ™  ^?'"^**  ^"'  ^  ""«t  shak  thee  by 

?.  V.  „**»'^  thot-gotten  him  at  thy  loodgin*  ?  "  ^ 

^ts,     replied  Squeers,  staggering  in  his  chair  under 
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Um  eonfratulatory  blOfW  en  th«  chMt  which  the  iteu 
Yorkshireman  dealt  him"-*' thanket.  Don't  do  it  agaia 
You  mean  it  kindly*  I  know,  but  it  hurte  rather— yei 
there  he  if.    That*!  not  so  b.i<i,  i«  it  ?  ** 

"  Bead  1 "  repeated  John  Browdio.  **  It'a  eneaf  to  tcari 
a  mun  to  hear  tell  on.^ 

"I  thought  it  would  lur,  ■'*»-  /ou  a  bit," said  Squeers 
rubbing  hit  hands.  *'  It  we  ?  preu  /  neatly  done,  and  prett] 
quick  too.** 

'*Hoo  wor  it?"  cried  J"-!  %  litilng  down  close  to  him, 
"Tell  us  all  about  it,  mun  ?  coon-,  ^uick.** 

Although  he  could  not  ktro  pro9  witli  John  Browdie's 
imfwtience,  Mr.  Soueera  reie  i  ^  rt  V  ;y  «. stance  l^  which 
Smike  had  fallen  into  his  ^^r.ris  <$  ^  i^iiiy  as  he  could, 
and,  except  when  he  wa»  .itoi-  >;  tr.ti  by  the  admirinf; 
remarks  of  hie  auditors,  paused  nar  in  the  redtal  until 
he  had  brought  it  to  an  ena. 

For  fear  he  should  give  me  the  slip,  by  any  chance," 
ol  served  Squeersu  when  he  had  finished,  looking  very 
cunning,  *'  rve  taken  three  outsidee  for  to-morrow  morning 
—for  Wackford,  and  him,  a.id  me— and  have  arranged  to 
leave  the  accounts  and  the  new  boys  to  the  agent,  don't 
vou  see?  So,  it's  veiy  lucky  you  come  to-day,  or  you'd 
have  misseJ  us ;  and  as  it  is,  unless  you  could  come  and 
tea  with  me  to-night,  we  iriian't  see  anything  more  of  you 
before  we  go  away." 

"  Dean*t  say  anoother  wurd,"  returned  the  Yorkshireman, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand.  "'  We'd  coom,  if  it  was  twenty 
mile." 

••No,  would  you  though?"  returned  Mr.  Squeers,  who 
had  not  expected  quite  such  a  ready  acceptance  of  his 
invitation,  or  he  would  have  considered  twice  before  he 
gave  it. 

John  Browdie's  only  reply  was  another  squeeze  of  tiie 
hand,  and  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  begin  to 
see  London  till  tonnorrow,  so  that  they  might  be  at 
Mr.  Snawley's  at  six  o'clock  without  foil;  and  after 
some  further  conversation,  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  son 
demuted. 

During  the  remaintfer  of  the  day,  Mr.  Browd're  was  in  a 
very  odd  and  excitable  state,  bursting  occasionally  into  an 
explosion  of  laughter,  and  then  taung  up  his  hat  and 
running  into  the  coach-yard  to  have  it  out  by  himself.  He 
was  very  restless,  too,  constantly  walking  in  and  out,  and 
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•napping  his   finnri,   and   dancing   •craps  of  uncouth 

TTI^^'Ja^'^'  ""  '^""^  conducting  himself  in  ,uch 
•  very  extraordinary  manner,  that  Misi  Squeere  opined 
hi  wa.  going  mad.  and.  begging  her  dem^Tilda  not  to 
distrcM  herself  communicated  her  •u.pidons  in  so  many 
words.    Mrs.  Browdie.  however,  without  discovering  an  J 

£S1  •^TU^'J^r?'  ^'  »*>•  ^  -^^  him  so*o!i?e 
•*;**?•  •"«  '*}•*  although  he  was  almost  sure  to  be  ill 

The  result  proved  her  to  be  perfectly  correct  t  for  wh!u 

.trSfaflt1i^°SJ2t**f-  S.Swi:?J?^b?r\h2'n7gt! 
tMi2L^Jur"J^£^.°!S"«.'?  ^•^<*»»k.  lohn  Browdii 
was  taken  so  Ul,  and  seiaad  with  such  an  aUrming  diszi- 
ness  in  the  head,  that  the  whole  company  ware  thrown  iS?o 
he  utmost  consternation.  His  goS  lady,  indeed.  waS 
the  only  person  present  who  retained  presenot  of  mind 
enoiyh  to  observe  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  lie  down 

t?h^'.f?"C"*  ^  i«-  •«  ho«r  or  «,,  and  left  JnlSS? 
to  himself  he  would  he  sure  to  recover  again  almost  as 

rSe^  Ts^f  ^  ^"  ^r?  "'•  Nobody^could  rXl " 
S*  JL^  A*°  "iJf^^"*^!?  *  proposal,  befora  tending 
^  a  suigTO.    Accordingly.  John  was  supported  upstairJ! 

^llSSf  *^"»yi  Wn«  •  monstrous  weight.  kSd 
regularly  tumbhng  (Town  two  steps  eveiy  time  they  hoisted 
hm  up  Uitm;  and.  being  laid  on  the  bed.  wai  left  in 
charge  of  hu.  wife  who,  alter  a  short  intervi.  reappeared 
mn^^^'^Ul  «^^y««  intelligence  'that^h^Id 

Now.  the  fisct  was,  thaL  at  that  particular  moment  Tohn 

SsrS^a^^'^iff  "^^ !-?  w^srsr^d^fac'eCe? 

SnT'S"^  ^  •^^r  •?  ^?  P>"ow  into  his  mouth,  to 
prwent  his  roirmfi^  out  loud  with  huighter.    He  had  no 

S  SIS^Tk  "*  aupprassing  tSTemotion  tlSm  b^ 
w£^*h?  5i?  •^*^'  *"**  creeping  to  tha  adjoining  roow 
jLonSlSf?^?^  was  confined,  turned  the  key.  which 
JS  hU  h*  ^^'^i,  i^  ***^«  ""t  «»v«"d  Smike\  mouth 

"  fvi   fci?  *i*"**  ^^^  ^  «^0"J<»  ""««•  a  sound. 
th«v«1:  u-^'  **°*'  ^?*  '«»*  '«0''  «»•.  niun?»»  whispered 
o  J5h?**^j"u*"  ^*»,^"  bewildered  lai     "  Browdie-^i^p 
Mmet  thee  efther  schoolmeasther  was  banged?  "^ 


(,v       L — .  --"»^""«»i»»"«Br  wan  oanfeor  " 

the    .tlL^tf  ^  u  ^P^*,^  J?^"'  stopping  his  mouth 
me    istant  he  had  said  this  muchT  ''Thee  didn't 
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h«lp,   if  thee  wam*t  as  silly   yoongster  as  ever  draw'd 
breath.     Wa*at  did  *ee  come  here  for,  then  ?  " 

*'  He  brought  me  ;  oh  !  he  brought  me,"  cried  Smike. 

••Brout  thee!"  replied  John.  "Why  didn't  'ee  punch 
his  head,  or  lay  theeself  doon  and  kick,  and  squeal  out  for 
the  pollis?  I'd  ha'  licked  a  doozen  such  as  him  when  I 
was  yoong  as  thee.  But  thee  bee'st  a  poor  broken-doon 
chap,"  said  John  sadly,  '•  and  God  forgi*  me  for  bragging 
ower  3ran  o'  His  weakest  creeturs  I " 

Smike  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  John  Browdie 
stopped  him. 

'*Stan'  still,"  said  the  Yorkshireman,  "and  doan't  'ee 
speak  a  morsel  o'  talk  till  I  tell  'ee." 

With  this  caution,  John  Browdie  shook  his  head  signifi. 
cantly,  and  drawing  a  screw-driver  from  his  pocket,  took  oiF 
the  box  of  the  lock  in  a  very  deliberate  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  laid  it,  together  with  the  implement,  on  the 
floor. 

"See  that?"  said  John.  "Thot  be  thy  doin'.  Noo, 
coot  awa' ! " 

Smike  looked  vacantly  at  him,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend 
his  meaning. 

*'  I  sav,  coot  awa',"  repeated  John  hastily.  •*  Dost  thee 
know  where  thee  livest  ?  Thee  dost  ?  Weel.  Are  yon  ihy 
clothes  or  schoolmeasther*s  ?  " 

••Mine,"  replied  Smike,  as  the  Yorkshireman  hurried 
him  to  tlie  adjoining  room,  and  pointed  out  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  coat  which  were  lying  on  t  chair. 

••  On  wi'  'em,"  said  John,  forcing  the  wrong  arm  into  the 
wrong  sleeve,  and  winding  the  tails  of  the  coat  round  the 
fugitive's  neck.  •'Noo,  foller  me,  and  when  thee  get'st 
ootside  door,  turn  to  the  right,  and  they  \yean't  see  thee 
pass." 

••  But— but — he'll  hear  me  shut  the  door,"  replied  Smike, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot 

"Then  dean't  shut  it  at  all,"  retorted  John  Browdie. 
•'Dang  it,  thee  bean't  afeard  o'  schoolmeasther's  takkin' 
cold,  1  hope  ?  " 

"  N-no,"  said  Smike,  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head. 
"But  he  brought  me  back  before,  and  will  again.  He 
will,  he  will,  indeed." 

"He  wuli,  he  wull!"  replied  John  impatientlv.  "He 
wean't,  he  wean't.  Look'ee !  I  wont  to  do  this  neigh- 
oouriy  loike,  and   let   them   think  thee's  gotten  awa'  o' 
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thwself,  but  if  he  couins  oot  o'  thoi  parlour  awliile  theeVt 
clearing  off,  he  muii'  have  mercy  011  his  oun  boans,  for  I 
wean  t.  If  he  foinds  it  oot  soon  efther,  Til  put  'un  on  a 
wrong  scent,  I  warrant  'ee.  But  if  thee  keep'st  a  good 
heart,  theelt  be  at  whoam  afore  they  know  thee'st  gotten 
off.     Coom  ! 

Smike,  who  comprehended  jusl  enough  of  this  to  know  it 
was  intended  as  encouragement,  prepared  to  follow  with 
tottenng  steps,  when  John  whispered  m  his  ear— 
T-ii    S*^***  J"*f  tell  young  measther  that  Vm  sploiccd  to 

yl'TfV^'^'^u^  ^  ^^'^Sl  °"  *'  ****  Saracen  by  latther, 

u  iJ'  ^*"/  jealous  of  'un-dang  it,  I'm  loike  to  boost 
when  I  think  o'  that  neight !  'Cod.  I  think  I  see  "un  now. 
ft^wdenn'  awa*  at  the  thin  bread  an  butther  I " 

It  was  rather  a  ticklish  recollection  for  John  just  then 
for  he  was  within  an  ace  of  breaking  out  into  a  loud 
g^uffaw.  Restraining  himself,  however,  just  in  time,  by  a 
great  effort,  he  glided  downstairs,  hauling  Smike  behind 
bim;  and  placing  himself  close  to  the  parlour  door,  to 
wnfront  the  firet  person  that  might  come  out,  signed  to 
him  to  make  off.  * 

Haying  got  so  far,  Smike  needed  no  second  biddine. 
Opening  the  house  door  gently,  and  casting  a  look  of 
mingled  gratitude  and  terror  at  his  deliverer,  he  took  the 
UkrSe  wTnd  indicated  to  him,  and  sped  away 

The  Yorkshireman  remained  on  his  post  for  a  few 
minutes,  but,  finding  that  there  was  no  pause  in  the 
conversation  mside,  crept  back  again  unheard,  and  stood 
hstcn.ng  over  the  stair-rail  for  a  full  hour.  Everything 
remaining  perfectly  quiet,  he  got  into  Mr.  Squeers's  bed 
once  more,  and,  drawing  the  clothes  over  his  head,  laughed 
till  he  was  nearly  smothered. 

If  there  <»uld  wily  have  been  somebody  by  to  see  how 

IL^  "J  ?'  **  'i^'*'''  ?"?  *°  «««  *h«  Yorkshireman's 
great  red  face  and  round  head  appear  above  the  sheets 
every  now  and  then,  like  some  jovial  monster  cominir  to 
liSifJl  f  to  breathe,  and  once  more  dive  down  convulsed 
3*1^5  laughter  which  came  bursting  forth  afresh-that 

jXadie^Sfmser    "^^^   '''''''''  '^^  ^"""^^^  ^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XL, 

IN  WHICH  NICHOLAS  FALLS  IN  LOVB  — HB  KMPLOTS  A 
MBDIATOR,  WHOSS  PROCEEDINGS  ARE  CROWNED  WITH 
UNEXPECTED  SUCCESS,  EXCEPTING  IN  ONE  SOLITARY 
PARTICULAR. 

Oncb  mora  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  old  persecutor,  it 
needed  no  fresh  stimulation  to  call  forth  the  utmost  enef^ 
and  exertion  that  Smike  was  capable  of  summoning  to 
his  aid.  Without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the  course  he  was  taking,  or  the  probability  of  its  leading 
him  homewards  or  the  reverse,  he  fled  away  with  sui^ 
prising  swiftness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  borne  upon 
such  wings  as  only  fear  can  wear,  and  impelled  by 
imaginary  shouts  in  the  well -remembered  voice  of 
Squeers,  who,  with  a  host  of  pursuers,  seemed  to  the 
poor  fellow's  disordered  senses  to  press  hard  upon  his 
track ;  now  left  at  a  mater  distance  in  the  rear,  and  now 
gaining  faster  and  taster  upon  him,  as  the  alternations 
of  hope  and  terror  agitated  him  by  turns.  Long  after  he 
had  become  assured  that  these  sounds  were  but  the 
creation  of  his  excited  brain,  he  still  held  on  at  a  pace 
which  even  weakness  and  exhaustion  could  scarcely  retard. 
It  was  not  until  the  darkness  and  quiet  of  a  country  road 
recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  external  objects,  and  the  starry 
sky  above  warned  him  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  that, 
covered  with  dust  and  panting  for  breath,  he  stopped  to 
listen  and  look  about  him. 

All  was  still  and  silent  A  glare  of  light  in  the  distance, 
casting  a  warm  glow  upon  the  sky,  marked  where  the 
huge  city  lay.  Solitary  fields,  divided  by  hedges  and 
ditches,  through  many  of  which  he  had  crashed  and 
scrambled  in  his  flight,  skirted  the  road,  both  by  ths 
way  he  had  come  and  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  was 
late  now.  They  could  scarcely  trace  him  by  such  paths 
as  he  had  taken,  and  if  he  could  hope  to  regain  his  own 
dwelling,  it  must  surelv  be  at  such  a  time  as  that,  and 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  This,  by  degrees,  becamf 
pretty  ^lain,  even  to  the  mind  of  Smike.  He  had,  at  first, 
entertained  some  vague  and  childish  idea  of  travelling 
into  the  country  for  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  and  then  return- 
ing homewards  by  a  wide  circuit,  which  should  keep  him 
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dear  of  London--8o  great  was  his  apprehension  of  travers- 
ing  the  streets  alone,  lest  he  should  again  encounter  his 
drcadtti  enemy --but.  vidding  to  the  conviction  which 
these  thoughts  inspired,  he  turned  bacl«.  and  taking  the 
open  road,  though  not  without  many  fears  and  niisffivinirs 
made  for  London  again,  with  scarcely  less  speed  of  foot 
than  that  with  which  he  had  left  the  temporkry  abode  of 
Mr.  Squeers.  '^       '  "* 

By  the  time  he  re-entered  it,  at  the  western  extremity, 
the  greater  part  of  the  shops  were  dosed.  Of  the  thronc-i 
of  people  who  had  been  tempted  abroad  after  the  heat  of 
the  day,  but  few  remained  in  the  streets,  and  they  were 

T^^^^^'L  5"i«^,^»«««  he  asked  his  way  froi  time 
to  time,  and  by  dmt  of  repeated  inquiries  he  at  lenirth 
reached  the  dwelling  of  Ne^n  Noggs.  ^ 

Alj  that  evening  Newman  had  been  hunting  and  search- 
ing m  byways  and  comers  for  the  very  person  who  now 
knocked  at  Kis  door,  whUc  Nicholas  fiaSbeen  pu^u"ng 
the  same  mquinr  in  other  direction..  He  was  .ittin/ 
with  a  melancholy  air.  at  his  poor  supper,  when  Smike^s 
timorous  and  uncertain  knock  reachedTWs  ears.  Alh^tl 
every  sound,  in  his  anxious  and  expectant  state.  Newman 
hurried  downstairs,  and,  uttaring  a  cry  of  joyful  surprise 
dragged  the  welcome  visitor  ioto  the  poss^e  and^dS 
stairs,  and  said  not  a  word  until  he  fiad^m  safe  £  b^s 
own  prarret.  and  the  door  was  shut  behind  them,  when 
vl"!i**:t*  great  mugftil  of  gin^d-water,  and  holdine 
t  to  Smike's  mouA.  as  one  might  hold  a  bowl  of  mSI 

iU?&f dJof*^  ^^  ''^^-^  ^  to  dSn 

sJI:t«  "J^  ^v?^"^  uncommonly  blank  when  he  found  that 
Smike  did  htUe  more  than  put  his  Ups  to  the  precious 
mixture;  he  was  in  the  act%f  raising  the  mSg'^to  his 
own  mouth,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  compLeion  for  ^^000? 
friend's  weaknesm  when  Smike.  begSSng  to^  reUto^I 
adventures  which  had  befallen  himVSreSS  hL  h3?wSr 
and  he  stood  listening  with  the  mu^  inwJi^dr  ^"^^^^ 
It  was  odd  enough  to  aee  the  ohanre  that  came  ov^ 

Iin?'^!f^?"^P^*d«^  At  first  iSst^drSbSgwI 
hps  with  t'le  back  of  his  hand  as  a  preoaratorv  omImS««« 
toward,  composing  himself  for  a  dSST^^^eTirSI 
mention  of  Squee^  he  took  the  mS^U  }^:^  JJS 
opening  his  eye.  voiy  wide,  loc^  on  in^T^^i^ 
asioniament.    Wh^Smike*  <i^ta  *Se  "i^Sllt"*^^^ 
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himself  in  the  hackney-coach,  he  hastily  deponted  th 
mug  upon  the  table,  and  limpod  up  and  down  the  roon 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  stopping  himsel 
with  a  jerk  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  listen  mor 
attentively.  When  John  Browdie  came  to  be  spoken  of 
he  dropped,  by  slow  and  gradual  degrees,  into  a  chair 
and  rubbing  his  hands  upon  his  knees — quicker  am 
quicker  as  the  story  reached  its  climax — burst  at  last  int( 
9.  laugh  composed  of  one  loud,  sonorous  "Ha!  ha!' 
Having  given  vent  to  which,  his  countenance  immediate!} 
fell  again  as  he  inquired,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  whethei 
it  was  probable  that  John  Browdie  and  Squeers  had  com< 
to  blows. 

••  No  1  I  think  not,"  replied  Smike.  "  I  don't  tiiink  he 
could  have  missed  me  till  I  got  quite  away.*' 

Newman  scratched  his  head  with  a  show  of  great  dis- 
appointment, and  once  more  lifting  up  the  mug,  app!ied 
himself  to  the  contents,  smiling,  meanwhile,  over  tlie 
rim,  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  smiie  at  Smike. 

**You  shall  stay  here,"  said  Newman;  "you're  tired— 
fageed.  I'll  tell  them  you're  come  back.  They  have  been 
half  noad  about  you.     Mr.  Nicholas " 

**  God  bless  him  1 "  cried  Smike. 

"Amenl"   returned    Newman.      "He    hasn't    had 
minute's  rest  or  peace;  no  more  has  the  old  lady, 
Miss  Nickleby." 

"No,  no.     Has  she  thought  about  me?"  said  Smilce, 
"  Has  she,  though ;  oh,  has  she — has  she  ? 
so  if  she  has  not." 

"She  has,"  cried  Newman.     "She  is  as 
as  she  is  beautiful." 

"  Yes,  yes  1 "  cried  Smike.     "  Well  said  ! " 

"  So  mild  and  gentle,"  said  Newman. 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  cried  Smike,  with  increasing  eagerness. 

"And  yet  with  such  a  true  and  gallant  spirit,"  pursued 
Ne^'man. 

He  was  going  on  in  his  enthusiasm,  when,  chancing  to 
look  at  his  companion,  he  saw  that  he  had  covered  Iiis 
face  with  his  hands,  and  that  tears  were  stealing  out 
between  his  fingers. 

A  moment  before,  the  boy's  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
unwonted  fire,  and  every  feature  had  been  lighted  up  witli 
an  excitement  which  made  him  appear,  for  the  moment, 
quite  a  different  being. 
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••  Well,  well,"  muttered  Newman,  as  if  he  were  a  little 
pualed.  "It  has  touched  wu,  more  than  once,  to  think 
how  such  a  nature  should  have  been  exposed  to  such  trials  • 
this  poor  fellow— yes,  yes— he  feels  that  too->it  softens  him' 
—makes  him  thmk  of  his  former  misery.  Ha  I  Yes,  tliat's 
—hum  ! " 

It  was  by  no  means  clear,  from  the  tone  of  these  broken 
reflections,  that  Newman  Noggs  considered  them  as 
explammgr,  at  all  satisfactorily,  the  emotion  which  had 
suggested  them.  He  sat  in  a  musing  attitude  for  some 
Urae,  regardmg  Smike  occasionally  with  an  anxious  and 
doubtful  glance,  which  sufficiently  showed  that  he  was  not 
very  remotely  connected  with  his  thoughts. 

At  length,  he  repeated  his  proposition  that  Smike  should 
remain  where  he  was  for  that  night,  and  that  he  (Nogjrs) 
should  straightway  repair  to  the  cottage   to  relieve   the 
suspense  of  the  family.     But  as  Smike  would  not  hear  of 
this— plying  his  anxiety  to  see  his  friends  again— thev 
eventually  sallied  forth  together ;  and  the  night  being  by 
this  time  far  advanced,  and  Smike  being,  besides,  «o  foot- 
sore that  he  could  hardly  crawl  along,  it  was  within  an  hour 
of  sunrise  when  they  reached  their  destination.     ' 
xT.^J  ?**  ^"'  sound  of  their  voices  outside  of  the  house 
Nicholas,   who    had    passed    a    sleepless    night   devising 
schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  charge,  started  from  hii 
bed  and  joyfully  admitted  them.     There  was  so  much  noisy 
conversation  and  congratulation  and  indignation,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  family  were  soon  awakened,  and  Smike 
received  a  warm  and  cordKl  welcome,  not  only  from  Kate 
but  from  Mrs.  Nicklebyalso,  who  assured  him  of  her  future 
favour  and  regard,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  relate,  for  his 
entertainment  and  that  of  the  assembled  circ'e,  a  most 
remarkable  account,  extracted  from  some  work  the  name 
of  which  she  had  never  known,  of  a  miraculous  escape  from 
some  prison,  but  what  one  she  couldn't  remember,  effected 
by  an  officer  whose  name  she  had  forgotten,  conSned  for 
some  crime  which  she  didn't  clearly  recollect. 

At  first  Nicholas  was  disposed  to  give  his  uncle  credit  for 
some  portion  of  this  bold  attempt  (which  had  so  nearlv 
proved  successful)  to  carry  off  Smike,  but  on  more  mature 
consideration,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  full  merit 
ot  It  rested  with  Mr.  Squeers.  Determined  to  ascertain,  if 
ne  could,  through  John  Browdie,  how  the  case  really  stood, 
ne  betook  himself  to  his  daily  occupation  ;  meditating  as  he 
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went  on  avrMt  variety  of  teheniee  fcr  tho  minithment 
the  Yorkshire  tchoolmaiter,  all  of  whkh  had  their  found 
turn  tn  tho  stricteet  principles  of  retrihutive  justice,  and  ht 
but  the  one  drawbadc  of  beingr  wholly  impracticable. 

"A  fine  momingr,  Mr.  Linkinwater I"  saki  Nichola 
entering  the  oflBce. 

•;Ahl»  replied  Tim,  "Ulk  of  the  country,  indeed 
What  do  you  thmk  of  this  now  for  a  day-a  Ix)ndon  dt 

••  Irt  a  little  clearer  out  of  town,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Clearer  I  "echoed  Tim  Linkinwater.  "You  should  « 
It  from  my  bedroom  window." 

"You  should  see  it  from  «wi#,»  replied  Nidwlas,  with 
smilew 

"Pooh  I  pooh  I*  said  Tim  Unkinwater,  "dont  tell  mt 
Country  r     (Bow  was  quite   a    rustic   place   to   Tim, 

Nonsense  1  What  can  you  get  in  the  country  but  new-lai 
eggs  and  fiowers?  I  oin  buy  new-laid  eggs  fn  Leadenha 
Market,  any  mommg  before  breakfast ;  and  as  to  flowers 
i'  Y®^.  ■  ™  "PstaJra  to  smell  my  mignonetteu  or  to  se 
the  doubl^-wallflower  m  the  back  attie  window  at  No.  6.  ii 
the  court," 

.u"^?*  i?  a  double-wallflower  at  No.  6*  in  the  court,  i 
there?" said  Nicholas. 

"  Yes,  is  there  I "  replied  Tim.  "  and  planted  in  a  cracke( 
lug,  without  a  spout.  There  were  hyacinths  there  thi 
last  spring,  blossoming  in—.  But  you'll  laugh  at  that,  o 
course. 

"At  what?" 

••At  their  blossoming  in  old  blackingwbottles,"  said  Tim, 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  wen 
encouraged  bvthe  tone  of  this  reply  to  be  more  communica- 
tive  on  the  8u>iect ;  and  sticking  behind  his  ear  a  pen  thai 
he  had  been  making,  and  shutting  up  his  knife  with  a 
smart  dick,  said— > 

••  They  belong  to  a  sickly,  bedridden,  hump-backed  boy, 
and  seem  to  be  the  only  pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad 
existence.  How  many  years  is  it,"  said  Tim,  pondering, 
•since  I  first  noticed  him,  quite  a  little  child,  dragging 
himself  about  on  a  pair  of  tiny  crutches ?  Well  1  welll 
not  many  r  but  though  they  would  appear  nothing,  if  I 
thought  of  other  things,  they  seem  a  long,  long  time,  when 
I  thmk  of  him.     It  is  a  sad  thing,"  said  Tim,  breaking  off, 
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"to  see  •  Utile,  deformed  child  sitting  af>art  from  other 
children,  who  are  active  and  merry,  watching  the  games  he 
IS  denied  tlie  power  to  share  in.  He  made  my  heart  adie 
very  often."  ' 

,}t  »s  a  good  heart,"  said  Nicholas.  "  that  disentangles 
itself  from  the  close  avocations  of  every  day,  to  heed  such 
things.    You  were  savings— —** 

uli^^S^^SSu'^f  belongwi  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim. 
"tha^>«U.  When  it  is  fine  weather,  and  he  can  crawl  out 
of  bed,  he  draws  a  chair  close  to  the  window,  and  sits 
there,  looking  at  them  and  arrangmg  them,  all  day  long. 
We  used  to  nod  at  first,  and  then  we  came  to  speak. 
Fonnerly,  when  I  called  to  him  of  a  morning,  and  asked 
him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile  and  say,  « Better  j »  but 
now  he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends  more  closely  over 
bis  old  plants.  It  must  be  dull  to  watch  the  dark  house- 
tope  and  the  flying  clouds  for  so  many  months  :  but  he  is 
wrj  patient" 

'Ms  thope  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  him?" 
asked  Nicholas. 

"His  fetlier  lives  there,  I  believe,"  replied  Tun,  "and 
other  people,  too ;  but  no  one  seems  to  care  much  for  the 
poor,  sickly  cripple.    I  have  asked  him.  very  often,  If  I  can 
do  anything  for  him ;  his  answer  is  always  the  same- 
Nothing.     His  voice  is  growing  weak  of  late,  but  I  can 
see  that  he  makes  the  old  reply.     He  can't  leave  his  bed 
now.  so  they  have  moved  it  close  beside  the  window,  and 
there  be  bes  all  day :  now  looking  at  the  sky,  and  now  at 
hii  flowers,  which  he  still  makes  shift  to  trim  and  water 
with  his  own  thin  hands.    At  night,  when  he  sees  my 
candle,  he  drawa  back  his  curtain,  and  leaveo  it  so,  till  I 
am  in  bed.    It  seems  such  company  to  him  to  know  that 
1  am  there,  that  I  often  sit  at  my  window  lor  an  hour  or 
more,  that  he  may  see  I  am  still  awake ;  and  sometimes  I 
get  up  in  the  night  to  look  at  the  duU,  melancholy  light 
in  his  httle  room,  and  wonder  whether  lie  is  awake  or 
sleeping. 

"Tlie  night  will  not  be  long  coming,"  said  Tim,  "  when 
he  will  sleep,  and  never  wake  again  on  earth.  We  have 
never  so  much  as  shaken  hands  in  all  our  Uves  ;  and  yet  I 
sliall  miss  hun  like  an  old  friend.  An  there  a^y  country 
Bowers  that  could  interest  me  like  these,  do  you  think? 
Or  do  you  suppose  that  the  withering  of  a  hundrad  kinds 
«  the  choicest  flowers  that  blow,  caUed  by  tha  hardest 
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Latin  names  that  were  evmr  invented,  would  rive  me  or 
fraction  ot  the  pain  that  I  shall  feel  when  those  old  jut 
and  bottles  are  swept  away  as  lumber  I  Country  I "  cri! 
Tim,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis;  "don't  you  kno 
that  I  couldn't  have  such  a  court  under  my  bedrooi 
window  anywhere  but  in  London  ?  »* 

With  which  inquiry,  Tim  turned  his  back,  and  pretent 
ing  to  be  absorbed  in  hb  accounts,  took  an  opportunity  < 
hastily  wiping  his  eyes  when  he  supposed  Nicholas  wa 
looking  another  way. 

Whether  it  was  that  Tim's  accounts  were  more  tha 
usually  intricate  that  morning,  or  whether  it  was  tha 
his  habitual  serenity  luid  been  a  UtUe  disturbed  by  thes 
recollections,  it  so  happened  that  when  Nicholas  returne 
Jpom  executing  some  commission,  and  inquirad  whethe 
Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble  was  alone  in  his  room.  Tin 
promptiy.  and  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  replied  ii 
Uie  affirmative,  although  somebody  had  passed  into  th( 
room  not  ten  minutes  before,  and  Tim  took  especial  an( 
particular  pride  in  preventing  any  intrusion  on  either  o 
the  brothers  when  they  were  engaged  with  any  visitoi 
whatever.  ^ 

..'!'*"  ^«  'hw  ^«"er  to  him  at  once,"  said  Nicholas, 
"it  diat's  the  case."  And  with  Uiat  he  walked  to  tin 
room  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

No  answer. 

Another  knock,  and  still  no  answer. 

u. '*".*.  *^"''  **•  ***'■*»"  thought  Nicholas.  «« I'll  lay  it  on 
bistable."  ' 

So  Nicholas  opened  the  door  and  walked  in  ;  and  very 
quickly  he  turned  to  walk  out  again,  when  he  saw,  to 
his  great  astonishment  and  discomfiture,  a  young  lady 
upon  her  knees  at  Mr.  Cheeryble's  feet,  and  Mr.  Cheeryble 
beseeching  her  to  rise,  and  entreating  a  third  person, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  the  young  lad /'s  female 
attendant,  to  add  her  persuasions  to  his  to  induce  her  to 
do  so. 

Nicholas  summered  out  an  awkward  apology,  and  was 
precipitately  retiring,  when  the  young  lady,  turning  her 
head  a  litUe,  presented  to  hb  view  the  features  of  the 
lovely  giri  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  register  office  on  his 
first  visit  long  before.  Glancing  from  her  to  the  atten- 
dant, he  recognised  the  same  clumsy  servant  who  had 
accompanied   her  Uien;  and    between  his   admiration  of 
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wch  a  bewildered  sS^ofmu^^  '^  •toclMtiJJ,  in 
tl^at  for  the  momenl'he  wa'TSto  bSrtft '"^••"'•"^' 
either  to  speak  or  move.  ^  '*"  °^  ^*>«  Po^er 

word.  I  beseech  and  rotSSn^ou  F"/ .^"^-^'t  "other 
•fyou-tori«.    We-^if„"J^Wlo"  you-I  beg 

forwtrt.'""  "^'"'"^  •^•"  "^  Nich,U».  d.rd„g  ..«„,, 
pray."  ~       ""•  "»'  <!>=««•  brother,  coma  here, 

"  Hi»h  1  hu»h  I  not  a  J^f    '''•~?^, '  "hat " 

«tomed  the  oSer  "  Ri*"*!  ^.J^'  "*»•  ""»*«•  Ned." 
"««her-call  T?m  bokSZer  I  *lJ  '«'"4;''«f".  •»!  Sr 
«r-Mr.  Nlckleby.  myd"™!^'',  "•^i,^""  ""Wniater. 
beseech  of  you."         '  ' '""  *<>•  «»>«.  I  beg  and 

l»^nw«;Sing',l:'S;i.^,r*'"j'^<'  Nld,ola^  who  had 
heard  the  rwjues™  "^     "  •"   •^"""'J'  «*•«  !»•   had  not 

ha,;d''~his:''a,;d"la^.  W  h«d**""»i.  K'""'  ""^"K  her 
Ned.  n,y  dear  feK.*^™^  wiS  i'T.'^^J?'-.  "B"">" 
w.tne„  ,hi.  in  busiie^  h*u„  •'l.ut  "^r";, '  know,  ,o 
again  reminded  of  the  rire,»,,~  U»  »}^T~,     "*™  be  was 

-n..  and  to  ..W  Tin.'tllitJS'^j -l™  !'««  e-f 

«!~«%oS^?tlSlLr  r-'^i  Zt"". "«  -^  ">  '"^ 

L-tanwater.   josUing   each   other  ?rtf"'*'  """*  '^^ 
^    "ng  to  the  Kenf  of  action  witl^.»^„  5i'?"^'  ""'' 

«»  "-.  during  th.  wr.e'^;^i^b"^r  5^X»;5 
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of  nothing  but  tiM  young  b4f»  *od  her  exceeding  beauty, 
and  what  could  poMtbly  have  iNrought  her  there,  and  why 
they  made  audi  a  mytteiy  of  it  The  more  he  thought 
of  all  this,  tha  more  it  perplexed  him,  and  the  more 
anxious  he  became  to  know  who  and  what  the  was.  "  I 
should  have  Icnown  her  among  ten  thousand,**  thought 
Nidiolas.  And  with  that  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  recalling  her  fiice  and  figure  (of  which  he 
had  a  peculiarly  vivid  remembrance),  discarded  all  othei 
subjects  of  reflection  and  dwelled  upon  that  alone. 

At  length  Tim  Unkinwater  caoM  back— pro vokingly 
cool,  and  with  papers  in  his  band,  and  a  pea  in  his  mouth, 
as  if  nothing  tiad  nappened. 

**  Is  she  quite  recovered  ?**  said  Nicholas  impetuously. 

'*  Who  ?  *  rstumed  Tim  Unkinwater. 

*'  Who  !  **  repeated  Nicholas.    "  The  young  lady.** 

"What  do  you  make,  Mr.  Nlcklebv,**  said  Tim,  taking 
his  pen  out  of  his  mouth— "what  do  you  make  of  fouf 
hundred  and  tweo^-eeven  times  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight?" 

"  Nay,*'  returned  Nicholas,  "  what  do  you  make  of  my 
question  first  ?    I  asked  you——" 

**  About  the  young  lady,**  said  Tim  Linkinwater,  putting 
on  liis  spectacles.  "  To  be  sure.  Yes.  Oh,  she's  very 
well." 

'*  Very  well,  is  she?  "  returned  Nicholas. 

"  Vtfy  well,**  replied  Mr.  Linkinwater  gravely 

"  Will  she  be  able  to  go  home  to-day  ?  "  aslced  Nicholat. 

*'  She's  gone,**  said  Tim. 

"  Gone  I" 

"Yes,** 

"  I  hope  she  lias  not  far  to  go? **  said  Nicholas,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  other. 

"Ay,**  replied  the  immovable  Tim,  *«  I  hope  she  hasn't." 

Nicholas  hazarded  one  or  two  further  remarks,  but  it 
was  evident  that  Tim  linldnwater  had  his  own  reasons 
for  evading  the  subject,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
afford  no  furtiier  information  reapectlng  the  fair  unknown, 
who  had  awakened  ao  much  curiosity  in  the  breast  of  his 
young  friend.  Nothing  daunted  by  thia  repulse,  Nicholas 
returned  to  the  charge  next  day,  emboldened  by  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Linkinwater  being  in  «  very  tall^tive 
and  communkativt  mood ;  but  directly  he  resumed  the 
theme,  Tim  rekpsad  ioto  a  state  of  the  most  provoking 
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Infefwd  fiM  immlSi^iS.*?!!  ««>>••  were  to  be 
■erved  to  whet  tfuu^iSSJi^lJf.li''*''*^.  ^^^"^  <«»y 
which  had  «Iw«|yatSn3?  .Si*      "''•'^  *"  Nichola/ 

with  wetcWng  for  u!?5SinS  ISy^SiS  ^i^^^^^^ 
again  he  wm  di«appoinSA^rKrift?!*i^*»  *>"*  h«r« 

•cripthva  «f  all  the  notee  mShn^H^  /SL?*  '"P*^ 
one  amonar  them  which  ^tSSTknZ  £^^^  ?*»* 
handwnUoflr.     Qn  two  or  thS  iLJUlSL  •"u  **"   *«   her 

had  fNrmer^  been  tf»n«^  b?  ts  •  *l'»*¥.«*»  wd 
Nichohu  could  not  htih^SSnmihJ^^^  Liokinwater. 
or  other,  ho  waa  aent  ou?2?rtS  •*•  ^^'  •°'»«  »«»on 

jU  powerful  nuSSri^     •Jffit  3  .v21*^  "^  ^^» 
is.well  enough  ma  awoverb  SSl^fkf^i^  **"'  •^  «»nd." 
ship.  though%bS,inj[i,X^S.2.?rK'^^^^  ^^*•"^- 
of  iieart,  even  between  mend^ralTSSS  ^Ji^'i''^''^'^ 
hlte  predous  atones,  ara  fi«-h..Lii!J™   ,.•*?*  honesty, 
•  distance,  when  ^he^SSS^t.  22.^2?  ^^^  ^' 
Love,  however,  is  viy  matSSS  !2Sli^  **  '•*^- 
«nd  active  imaginatiwn  wh?dhh£  ^f**^  "^  •  «^"n 
wiU  thrive,  for  «  ooniidi.«M.  ♦!      *  '^^'fif  n»monr,  and 
sparing  Sd.    l5„?  jTir^SS  i"!jv**"  ^  ''W^^  «n3 
luxuriant  growth  S^ipi^dcS  and  ^f«,l  •*''?"■  "•  «<«t 
of  the  utmost  difficuSi^nS^u      •.""*'•«'  «»nw«»«tances 
thinking  of  noSing  bSt*  S  u?tool'^'**S^J**^^*«' 
da/  to  day  and  &mhoS  to  ^"iSi"*  '***/  ^^^ 
think  that  he  was  verv  dS«L«»-?^''  .hegan  at  bst   to 
that  never  WW  swh^|ILS2?;!S'  '"  '**^«  ^''^  her,  and 
Still,  thouVhhm^S'^^^P?^'^^^^^<^^9Mhe 

wnHdante  of  Kate  K  tfS  ,S^t  SL^  '^^^^  '"«"°^  a 
never,  in  all  his  lifiL^sSkJn  to  f S"j5?!![?**^"^  °f  h*vTng 
Md  having  never  iTeJ^u'S^^^      of  his  passion! 

-  both  5 Which  »^7zs'^'r^i:,^}^^i^ii 
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liffhtntfif^-'Or,  m  Nicholnii  himMlf  sAid,  in  thm  numerot 
ooiiTerMtions  h«  held  with  himielf,  Ilk*  a  Titien  of  youi 
and  bMuty,  much  too  bright  to  last— hit  ardour  an 
devotion  remained  without  its  reward.  The  voung  lad 
appeared  no  more ;  so  that  there  was  a  gnmt  deai  of  lo^ 
wasted  (enough,  indeed,  to  have  set  up  half  a  doscn  youn 
gentlemen,  as  times  go,  with  the  utmost  decency),  and  n( 
body  was  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it,  not  even  Nicholas  himsel 
who,  on  the  contrarv,  became  more  dull,  sentimental,  an 
lackadaisical  every  day. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  failure  of  a  corr 
spondent  of  the  brothers  Cheeryble  in  Grennany  impose 
upon  Tim  Linkinwater  and  Nicholas  the  necessity  of  goin 
through  some  very  long  and  complicated  accounts,  exten< 
ing  over  a  considerabTe  space  of  time.  To  get  throug 
tiiem  with  the  greater  despatch,  Tim  Linkinwater  propose 
that  they  should  remain  at  the  counting-house,  for  a  wee 
or  so,  until  ten  o'clock  at  night;  to  this,  as  nothin 
damped  the  zeal  of  Nicholas  in  the  service  of  his  kin 
patrons— not  even  romance,  which  has  seldom  busine< 
habits — he  dieerfully  assented.  On  the  very  first  night  < 
these  later  hours,  at  nine  exactly,  there  came,  not  tli 
young  lady  herself,  but  her  servant,  who,  being  closete 
with  brother  Charles  for  some  time,  went  away,  an 
returned  next  night  at  the  same  hour,  and  on  the  nex 
and  on  tlie  next  again. 

These  repeated  visits  inflamed  the  curiosity  of  Nichols 
to  the  very  highest  pitch.  Tantalised  and  excited  beyon 
all  bearing,  and  unable  to  fathom  the  mystery  withoi 
neglecting  his  dutv,  he  confided  the  whole  secret  t 
Newman  Noggs,  imploring  him  to  be  on  the  watc 
next  night,  to  follow  the  girl  home,  to  set  on  foot  sue 
inquiries  relative  to  the  name,  condition,  and  history  ( 
her  mistress  as  he  could,  without  exciting  suspicion ;  an 
to  report  the  result  to  him  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Beyond  all  measure  proud  of  this  commission,  Newma 
Noggs  took  up  his  post  in  the  square  on  the  followin 
evening,  a  full  hour  before  the  needful  time,  and,  plani 
ing  himself  behind  the  pump,  and  pulling  his  hat  ove 
his  eyes,  began  his  watch  with  an  elaborate  appearanc 
of  mystery,  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicio 
of  all  beholders.  Indeed,  divers  servant-girls  who  cam 
to  draw  water,  and  sundry  little  boys  who  stopped  t 
drink  at  the  ladle,  were  almost  scared  out  of  their  sepic 
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Punctual  to  hw  dm^Jh??^"***"  **'•  '"•dit.tive  orre. 
after  «n  inteJ^lSw  of  ither  ^nH^'T"  **.™«  «««"•  -^ 
depjirted.      Newman  iS^d^'^^^e'^rioJ^^^^ 
Nichola.— one  for  the  nextev«nJ«L    "PP?  ".'»"«««•  with 
succew,  and  one  the  ne^  ^ii^hf  f«if '  f«»"**'»»?n«l  on  hit 
be  kept  under  all  <^tcJ^[Z^^l    IferS^  ^^*f **  5««  «« 
not  at  the  place  of  mJ^TiSra  ^.rtlL  ♦^"'  "*«^?'  *»•  ^w 
way.  between  the  duT*^  dnl5!„   c  ^"''•f"  «^«"'  »»«'f- 
»cond  night  he  wo  tW  Wo^f  M?iT*)'  ^"^  <>«  «!>• 
ftim  with  ?pen  arms.  *^^**'*'  NiclioUu,  and  received 

dowiflhil'^f  i;!^^^^^^^^  "Sit  down-It 

about  it."  ^°""*^  *"*"'  »"<*  '©t  me  tell  you  all 

4i^rlS  whatt:'the"n^  '°^^*^-'    -^    eagerly 

flutt2?o?exu'ltftirn  "^^Mf^^air'^'C  "1^  '^*'-"^«".  •"  a 
I  don't  know  where  to  beiin  ""xr^^**'-  .  ^on't  be  anxious, 
your  spirits.     It's  all  rf^?"'     N**''*'' '"^nd  that.     Keep  up 

my  dear  fellow  I »         ««c'»olas.        The  name-the  name, 
"  The  name's  Bobster  "  r«ini:<>^  xt 

lobster."     '"•~^«'    "Id  Newman.     "  I  remember  it  by 

low  to  uy  the  effect     '"  Well  f^Z  •'"  *"'>'  """'X  of 
Miss  Bobster." 


/'&  m'^.^;;%^^rs?  •' «L:?!rs"^^^  ^ichoia.. 

"«»  on  the  shoulder      "I  aL.    ^°'^!**  ^^F^*'  clappini 
•'^    I  h«v*  ma^^  It  all.  J*~  "^*"  *"•«••     You  ,1  Jl  .^ 


him 
her. 


ing 
see 


^1 
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<*My  dear  NAwman,**  cried  Nicholas,  grasping  hit 
hand,  *'  are  you  serious  ?  " 

*'I  am,"  replied  Newman.  "I  mean  it  all.  Every 
word.  You  shall  see  her  to-morrow  night.  She  consents 
to  hear  you  speak  for  yourself.  I  persuaded  her.  She  is 
all  afTability,  goodness,  sweetness,  and  beauty.*' 

*'  I  know  she  is ;  I  know  she  must  be,  Newman  1"  said 
Nicholas,  wringing  his  hand. 

*' You  are  right,"  returned  Newman. 

"Where  does  she  live?"  cried  Nicholas.  ''What  have 
you  learned  of  her  history?  Has  she  a  father^mother 
^any  brothers— sisters?  what  did  she  say?  How  came 
you  to  see  her?  Was  she  not  very  much  surprised? 
EHd  you  say  how  passionately  I  have  longed  to  speak 
to  her?  Did  you  tell  her  where  I  had  seen  her?  Did 
you  tell  her  how,  and  when,  and  where,  and  how  long, 
and  how  often,  I  have  thought  of  that  sweet  face,  which 
came  upon  me  in  mv  bitterest  distress  like  a  glimpse  of 
some  better  world — did  you,  Newnian->^id  you  ?  " 

Poor  Noggs  literally  gasped  for  breath  as  this  flood  of 
questions  rushed  upon  him,  and  moved  spasmodically  in 
his  chair  at  every  fresh  inquiry,  Staring  at  Nicholas  mean- 
while with  a  most  ludicrous  expression  of  perplexity. 

"  No."  said  Newman,  '<  I  didn't  tall  her  that*" 

**  Didn*t  tell  her  which  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

"  About  the  ;  :limpse  of  the  better  world,"  said  Newman. 
**  I  didn't  tell  her  who  you  were,  either,  or  where  you'd 
seen  her.    I  said  you  loved  her  to  distraction." 

"That's  true,  Newman,"  replied  Nicholas,  witli  his 
characteristic  vehemence.     "  Heaven  knows  I  do  t " 

*'  I  said,  too,  that  you  had  admired  her  for  a  long  time 
in  secret,"  si«id  Newman. 

"Yes,  yea.  What  did  she  Uf  to  that?"  aslted 
Nicholas. 

"  Blushed,"  said  Newman. 

"To  be  sure.  Of  course  she  would,"  said  Nicholas 
approvingly. 

Newman  then  weiit  on  to  say  that  the  young  lady  was 
an  only  child,  that  her  mother  was  dead,  that  she  resided 
witli  her  father,  and  that  .;:  :  had  been  induced  to  allow 
her  lover  a  secret  interview,  at  the  intercession  of  her 
servant,  who  had  great  influence  with  her.  He  further 
related  how  it  required  much  moving  and  great  eloquence 
to  bring  the  young  lady  to  this  pass  {  how  at  was  expressly 
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not  .Ifuded  to  them,  5the7te  hlJ^Ji^S^/'*  ''•^"^n  h«d 

mbtreM,  merely  wmarlrini  tS  SI  M^K"'^"^  with  the 
to  watch  the  girl  hom"Sd*plead  hi!  Jl^**  **S"  inrtructed 
«nd  not  tayinff  how  &r  hi  h-Vi  2f  i  "  ^J^  friend's  cause 
P«««t     But^^J^h^S^^^^'^J^her  or  from  wh« 

from  the  wnfidaJSThe  hLd  b^SSr  "^^"^  ^^  ft»"en 
young  lady  led  a  verFmll^wr  !?  ^^  •"•!>««  that  the 
the  strict  «ntn,l%?SL.  ^pijeS?^^^^^^  «^«»  "ndS 

and  brutal  temper^,  SJSiSS^''iS.-''?'S^">^«"t 
m«ght  in  some  deinwa^J*^.  1  ^  .^"'*^h  h«  thoueht 
.ought  the  pro^io^.dS„XM5"S.^Jl?L  ^^^4 
her  suffering  herself  to  L  previilfcl  .  ^^'  «>«»thew.  and 
promised  interview.  The  fasf  bTifM  *  ^^  '^  «^™"*  ^^e 
deduction  from  the  premSS  }«-.  *  u^  *  ^^^X  logical 
natural  to  suppose  tEri'^unTTad;?  wh''  ^"  ^"' 
condition  was  so  unenviable,  wouldle  m«ll  »r^°"  P*^**"' 
desirous  to  change  It  '"°'^®  '^*n  commonly 

_  It  appeared,  on  further  fl««^i^j«-    .,    . 


only  by 

iL^^'ihihJ^T^I^r^'^i  Newman,  In-^pTa^ftio":: 
Wng,  for  cmaif^^dT„l-''P^*'f?*«'   •''"'self  « 
nected    with    that    i^^Z  ind«pensable  purposes  coS! 
questioned  how  he  Sd  SSe  to  SSd^^l^'    .^"^ 
fo  far  as  to  procure  an  int»rv;*»  ?**^  «>»  comm  ssion 
^dy  appearing  ^^"'"^10 iSStTt  hL')^.^^^^^^         the 
bound,  both  in  duty  and  mtSISLSJ**  «>?»»dered  himself 
•golden  mean.  If^^Wni^^^ 
addressw.     After  these  anf  all  S^t?M^  P«»onite  his 
been  asked  and  answered  tw««fl  ,P°**'^^«  questions  had 
undertaking  to  meetl^thTSS  **^**  °^«^»  they  parted 
ten,  for  thf  pur^sTorfulBUiniX"*^  "'?''*  -t^ha^^^st 
was  for  eleven  o'Steck.      '"'^"*"»  ^he  appointment,  which 

-  '^rM  i\0"/ht  Nicholas, 

this  kind;  never dreame'oTrhl.^-lM.P''*****  anything  of 
jomething  pf  the  I^  of  one  in  ^hom  t'^°^^*\  '^^  know 
'  -  '^^  ^  the  street,  1^%7'^Lt  t^ti 


^ 


f 
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lived,  to  meet  her  sometimes  in  her  walks,  to  hope  that  a 
day  might  come  when  I  might  t^  in  a  condition  to  tell  her 
of  my  love— this  was  the  utmost  extent  of  my  thoughts. 

Now,  however But   I   should  be  a  fool,  indeed,   to 

repine  at  my  own  good  fortune  ! " 

Still.  Nicholas  was  dissatisfied  ;  and  there  was  more  in 
the  dissatisfaction  than  mtn  rmvAmon  of  feeling.  He 
was  angry  with  the  young  lady  isr  being  so  easily  won, 
'*  Because,'*  reasoned  Nicholas.  "  it  is  not  as  if  she  knew 
it  was  I,  but  it  might  have  been  anybody  "—which  was, 
certainly,  not  pleasant  The  next  moment  he  was  angry 
with  himself  ior  entertaining  such  thoughts,  arguing  that 
nothing  but  goodness  could  dwell  in  such  a  temple,  and 
that  the  behaviour  of  the  brothers  sufficiently  showed  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  her.  "  The  fact  is,  she's  a 
mystery  altogether,"  said  Nicholas.  This  was  not  more 
satisfactory  than  his  previous  course  of  reflection,  and  only 
drove  him  out  upon  a  new  sea  of  speculation  and  con- 
jecture, where  he  tossed  and  tumbled,  in  great  discomfort 
of  mind,  until  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  the  hour  of 
meeting  drew  nigh. 

Nicholas  had  dressed  himself  with  great  cars,  and  even 
Newman  Noggs  had  trimmed  himself  up  a  little  ;  his  coat, 
pivsenting  the  phenomenon  of  two  consecutive  buttons, 
and  the  supplementary  pins  being  inserted  at  tolerably 
regular  intervals.  He'  wore  his  hat,  too,  in  the  newest 
taste,  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  tlw  crown,  and  a 
twisted  end  of  it  straggling  out  behind,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  pigtail,  though  he  could  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the 
ingenuity  of  inventing  this  latter  decoration,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  being  in  a  nervous  and 
excited  condition,  which  rendered  him  quite  insensible  to 
everything  but  the  great  object  of  the  expedition. 

They  traversed  the  streets  in  profound  silence;  and. 
after  walking  at  a  round  pace  for  some  distance,  arrived 
in  one  of  a  gloomy  appearance  and  very  little  frequented, 
near  the  Edgeware  Road. 

'•  Number  twelve,"  said  Newman. 

••  Oh  ! "  replied  Nicholas,  looking  about  him. 

«'  Good  street  ?  "  said  Newman. 

*'  Yes,"  returned  Nicholas.     "  Rather  dull." 

Newman  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  but,  halting 
abruptly,  planted  Nicholas  with  his  back  to  some  area 
railings,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  to  wait 
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Nicholas  was  oliwnff  his  d.viS.-      ^  *''i*'*  ^^'^n  ^t 

^.^•WeU..'.   «ud    Nichol.,.   advancing    to-rd.    hi„.  „ 

plate,  with  ■■  BOBSTER.  "in  v«vfarMU«r'"'  S' «  •"»" 
at  the  area  gate,  which  X12^  3 ''^'^  ?"'^''»KAw 
friend  to  descend.  ^^  '  "«""'  '<>  *M  jmag 

the"!  for'  iJew'JTa;  'Lt^.  ^^'  P"^'**^  °^  ^is  mistress  just 

Thi.,^ing  it^bS*  to  tX?!,^^**"^.^^"'  °^^»»«  ^«a  steps, 
descended  whTout  forthir^  ^'"^  *"  «^°°**  P^'  Nicholai 
countenance TsS^akin? «  .n'"°"*^'"f  "*=*^'  ^"t  with  a 
and  rapture  of  T^ssfonSr lovfr  %^"'  '^*".^»^*  ^<>P« 
he  would  have  fofiSwed  h^J  «  \  Newman  foUowedl- 
assistance  of  Nicholas!- «nS*  u"''  5^'  f^''  ^^^  timely 
tluoufrh  a  Vtoni^of  **'  J^*""fi^  *^»«   ^and»  led  him 

ki.chen  or  cellar  of  ih^hf'  rf*"".^'^  ^*^*''  into  a  back 
wlure  theV  «opoe3!  '^'''  ^"**  '"^^^  P"'^*^^  obscurity. 

-  no'^ali.'r su;S?l' U'?  »"  "  ^^-ontented  whimper.  "  this 
't's2r'righl!""^°'"^  ^°^fi^*'    "^^'•y'"  »>«  i«re  directly. 
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'«I  am  g^d  to  hear  it,**  said  Nicholas.  **l  shouldn't 
have  thought  it,  I  confess.** 

They  exchanged  no  furthor  words,  and  there  Nicholas 
stood,  listenin^^  to  the  loud  breathing  of  Newman  Noggs, 
and  imagining  thtii  his  nose  seemed  to  glow  like  a  red-hot 
coal,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  which  enshrouded 
them.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  cautious  footsteps  attracted 
his  ear,  and  directly  afterwards  a  Ismale  voice  inquired 
if  the  gentleman  was  there. 

"Yes,**  replied  Nicholas,  turning  towards  the  corner 
from  whidi  the  votes  fNroceeded.    '*  Who  is  that  ?  ** 

'  Only  me,  sir,**  replied  the  vmce.    "  Now,  if  you  please, 


ma*am." 


A  gleam  of  light  shoos  into  the  i^ce,  and  presently  the 
ser\ant-girl  appeared,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  by  her 
young  mistress,  who  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  modesty 
and  confusion. 

At  sight  of  the  young  lady,  Nicholas  startsd  and  changed 
colour ;  his  heart  beat  violently,  and  he  stood  footed  to  the 
spot.  At  that  instant,  and  almost  simultanecmsly  with  her 
arrival  and  that  ol  the  candle,  there  was  heard  a  loud  and 
furious  knocking  at  the  street  door,  which  caused  Newman 
Noggs  to  jump  up  with  great  agility  from  a  beei>barrel,  on 
which  he  had  been  seatsd  astride,  and  to  exclaim  abruptly, 
and  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  "  Bobster,  by  the  Lord  I " 

The  young  lady  shrieked,  the  attendant  wrung  her 
hands,  Nicholas  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  in  apparent 
stupefaction,  and  Newman  hurried  to  and  fro,  thrusting 
his  hands  into  all  his  pockets  suocessivsly,  and  drawing 
out  the  linings  of  every  one  in  the  excess  of  his  irresolution. 
It  was  but  a  moment,  but  the  confusion  crowded  into  that 
one  moment  no  imagination  can  exaggerate. 

"  Leave  the  house,  for  Heaven*s  sake  1  We  have  done 
wrong— we  deserve  it  all,**  cried  the  young  lady.  "  Leavs 
the  house,  or  I  am  ruined  and  undone  for  ever.** 

"  Will  you  hear  me  say  but  one  word  ?**  cried  Nicholas. 
<*  Only  one.  I  will  not  detain  you.  Will  you  hear  me  say 
one  word  in  explanation  of  this  mischance  ?  ** 

But  Nicholas  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind,  for 
the  young  lady,  with  distracted  looks,  hurried  up  the  stairs. 
He  would  have  followed  her,  but  Newman,  twisting  his 
hand  in  his  coat  collar,  dragged  him  towards  the  passage 
by  which  they  had  entered. 

"Let  me  go,   Newman,   in  the  deviPs  name  I"  cried 
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to  lMr-.i  Willi 


I  will 


m 

not 


NIcholM.    "I  muit  speak 
.l^p    *■  without.** 

ing  him  «w«?^U?  th«m  .^''^.^°^?  •''»«»  ^^  hi««r. 
we  Ciune.  di^lv  it^f .Vm?Vo^e  '^  Thlr*     W*'"  «^ 

Overpowered  by  the  remAnTft?  ^t^,^«y-  Here.* 
tears  aid  prayerrof  tL l7r^"aI3"Sf  .^'^  ^"7"^^"'  «"<«  «he 
above,  which  had  never'^ceisS^  Nich«?'"*'",1''""  knocking 
to  be  hurried  off;  and!  p^^JS^  ««  M  *'n^i^^^**^  ^'"'sel? 
entrance  by  the  .Ireet  d^^he  ii3  N^L'  ?°^''i*  T^^^  his 
by  the  area  gate.  ^  Woggs  made  their  exit 

4ping  or'IJ^^^^  streets,   without 

"Do'i^t^^rs^do^ri'    ^t'^flVhr*"^    ^^-th. 

%^isuvr?e";iiei^^^^^^^^  ?5!:i^4tn.**^^^""- 

"Excellently,  and  nkelhetn?"*^?''     t«^"^    ^i,    hand, 
pmy^mindf'  I  am  n^/^^j^'I^J^^Ilfj^^^^^  you  JSrt 

just  as  much  indebted  to  vouZSJ.1     f  ^^^n^^n,  and  feel 

"  Eh  ? J   cried   NetmariWs      '^^  t  ^'^'^  ^''^-^  " 
servant?"  *^oggs.         Taken   in   by  the 

upon^'h^n^^ild^r'^^^^^^^  »-y-.^  his  hand 

Newman's  under-iaw  dfon^   "*5^i.'*"^"'  ^oo." 

with  his  sound  eye  Srdfo,?^^  andhe  gaaed  at  Nicholas 
••Don*t  take  it  to  heart  -  lrN?"K'T  '"  ^'^  ^ead'    ' 

ojnsequence;  you  sJe  I  d^\  S^  a^v*'  "*'>  ^^  "° 

thewrong  person,  that's  all  «  ^"*  "«  ^^^  followed 

-u^d 'thTpu^i^p  in^^^^^^^^  had   looked 

f.«ht  became  impaired  j^whfthe^^^^^  '^.i°"fi^  *»»*'  his 
time  to  spare,  he  had  rim^ited  him^ff  '^'•'!?  *''?'  ^here  was 
something  stronger  th^J^i  J?  n»niself  with  a  few  drops  of 

r;  m"??°«  ™  h%'  'Jime'^to  W  'SS'  ^"^^l^^^  ^^^'«- 
And  Nicholas  went  homl  f«  k^    j'  *"'*  ^*^  his  mistake 

JPon  the  charms  of  t^nLoTrvT?  ^\'  !i"^  ^°  '"^^^^'e 
beyond  his  reach  as  ever.  ^      ^  ^^^^^^  "^^^  •«  far 
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CORrAININO  SOME  ROMANTIC  PA8SAOB8  BKTWSXN  MRS. 
NICKLBBY  AND  THE  GENTLEMAN  TN  THE  SMALL-CLOTHES 
NEXT  DOOR. 

Ever  since  her  last  momentous  conversation  with  her  son, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  had  begun  to  display  an  unusual  care  in  the 
adornment  of  her  person,  gradually  superadding  to  those 
staid  and  matronly  habiliments  which  had,  up  to  that  time, 
formed  her  ordinary  attire,  a  variety  of  embellishments  and 
dbcorations,  slight,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  but,  taken 
together,  and  considered  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
her  disclosure,  of  no  mean  importance.  Even  her  black 
dress  assumed  something  of  a  deadly-lively  air,  from  the 
jaunty  style  in  which  it  was  worn  ;  and,  eked  out  as  its 
lingering  attractions  were,  by  a  prudent  disposal  here  and 
there  of  certain  juvenile  ornaments  of  little  or  no  value, 
which  had,  for  that  reason  alone,  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  and  been  pem:itted  to  slumber  peacefully  in  odd 
comers  of  old  drawers  and  boxes  where  daylight  seldom 
shone,  her  mourning  garments  assumed  quite  a  new 
character.  From  being  the  outward  tokens  of  respect  and 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  they  became  cmiverted  into  signals  of 
very  slaughterous  and  killing  designs  upon  the  living. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  might  luive  been  stimulated  to  this 
proceeding  by  a  lofty  sense  of  duty,  and  the  impulses  of 
unquestionable  excellence.  She  might,  by  this  time,  have 
become  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  long  indulgence 
in  unavailing  woe,  or  the  necessity  of  setting  a  proper 
example  of  neatness  and  decorum  to  her  blooming 
daughter.  Considerations  of  dut^  and  responsibility  apart, 
the  change  might  have  taken  its  rise  in  feelings  of  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  charity.  The  gentleman 
next  door  had  been  villified  by  Nicholas  ;  rudely  stigmatised 
as  a  dotard  and  an  idiot ;  and  for  these  attacks  upon  his 
understanding,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was,  in  some  sort,  account- 
able. She  might  have  felt  that  it  was  the  act  of  a  good 
Christian  to  show,  by  all  means  in  her  power,  that  the 
abused  gentleman  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  And 
what  better  means  could  she  adopt  towards  so  virtuous 
and  laudable  an  end,  than  proving  to  all  men,  in  her 
own  person,  that  his  passion  was  tf»  most  rational  and 
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reasonable  in  the  u,n,-iA        j  •  ^^ 

other.,  which  STcrlef  i'J"thiiwL^t^-y  ~^"»^'  o^  •" 
fore.een,  from  her  incTuUous  v  diLE*^"^'"**^'*^  have 
charm.,  without  rewrv"  under  Jh-P'^^*"*^  ^^  matured 

"if  Nichola.  knew' wh^'hlfj^^^^^  ^  ^  I 

we  were  enfiraged.  wheni  usidlohSe  fiS*  tT^^.  ^^""^ 
«  I  ttle  more  feeling.  Shall  I  ev^  1  "V  t*  ^®"W  have 
looked  scornfully  at  hSrTwhin  T  °^*'  **"«  mominir  I 
parasol?    Or  that  nU  "^henT fr."  °T***  '«  <*«ty  my 

if  hl'M^^^^^  been  better  off 

which  his  relict  did  not  stoD  fo  ^  •^*^^'*'*«  *  question 
the  room  with  her  worSl^x  L  thi?s"  at'^n;'  ^*r«t«re3 
and  a  much  slighter  int#.«^/J"  ^*  °' ^*r  reflections  • 
all.  would  have  Iv^ted  M^P'^ckleh  ?\i"^«^"'"Ption  at' 
new  channel  at  any  time.  ^'^^kleby's  thougrhts  into  a 

mind  of  roast  pi|,  with  JLe  HS  °  '•  ''""J"  P"«»  "»  in 
gravy."  ''  «•  """  ««e  «n<i  onion  sauce,  and  made 

mam™p*«  "   '=>^°"    "wociaUon    of  Idea,,    i,    j,   „, 

weeks  after  you  wereM^jJ      ?*  **i?-     ^^   the  day  five 
couldn't  havfKeeT?  p?"S  L*  i''**  *t  "^''""^^  ^hlt 
'^ere  a  pair  of  them  to  ?a%e     '  S^^"**  '  '^^^"^  there 
could  never  have  though?of  'si?t?l^H"'  P«>^  P^P*  and  I 
hfy  must  have  been  oartridtli    ^d"***"^"  ^**  two  pigs- 
^h'nk    we    ever    coS"d  ^Ce^h!;,    ^^^^^   pig.  J     i   £idj 
remember,    for  your  papa  could  n  **"•'    "^^   I   come    to 
h^ni  in  the  shops.  and^useS  "^1    "*^fi:   **t*"  '^^  ^ijfht  of 
"P  mmind  of  ye^  j  tUe  121/°  ^^ /hat  they  always  put 
fe'rer  complexions^  a^  h^hS'  a"h^  ^^"^  P]^*  had^much 
^^•..'^cause  he  couldo^ve^  weU  Ift//'''  ^^  «"le  babies. 

Sd  n^'  and  had  a  naturlf  disTke  ?5 th/'T- "^^*^  ^°  »»« 
Md  now,  what  can  ha^  out    ht,  •      ^  subject,     ft's  very 

f'n'Hff  once  at  MrT^*. '^tn  ThTk'^^*^  '     '  '^o'S 

'»'•  corner  by  the  ^c  Wer*;  Vu  '  ^,r  r ''^^  «>""<^ 

««*er .,  wiiere  the  up,y  ttiAtx  fell 
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through  the  eellar-Bap  of  mi  empty  bouee,  nearly  a  week 
before  the  quaiteiwlay,  and  wasn't  found  till  the  new 
tenant  went  in— and  we  had  roaet  pig  there.  It  must  be 
that,  I  think,  that  reminds  me  of  it,  especially  at  there 
was  a  little  bird  in  the  room  that  would  Iceep  on  singinp; 
aU  the  dme  of  dinner->at  least,  not  a  little  bird,  for  it 
was  a  parrot,  and  he  didn't  sing  exactly,  for  he  talked 
and  swore  dreadfully ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  that.  Indeed 
I  am  sure  it  must    Shouldn't  you  say  to,  my  dear  ?  " 

<*  I  should  say  there  was  no  douSt  about  it,  mamma," 
returned  Kate,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

"No;  but  4^ you  think  so,  Kate?**  said  Mrs.  Nlckleby. 
with  as  much  gravity,  as  if  it  were  a  Question  of  the  most 
imminent  and  thrilling  interest  "  If  you  don't,  say  so 
at  once,  you  know ;  because  it's  just  as  well  to  be  correct, 
particularly  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  which  is  very  curious, 
and  worth  settling  while  one  thinks  about  It* 

Kate  laughingly  replied  that  she  was  quite  convinced ; 
and  as  her  mamma  still  appeared  undetermined  whether  it 
was  not  absolutely  essential  that  the  subject  should  be 
renewed,  proposed  that  tliey  should  take  their  work  into 
the  summer-house,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  readily  assented,  and  to  the  summer-house 
they  repaired  witliout  further  discussion. 

"Well,  I  will  say,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  as  she  took 
her  seat,  **  that  there  never  was  such  a  good  creature  as 
Smike.  Upon  my  word,  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  putting 
this  Uttle  arbour  to  rights,  and  training  the  sweetest 
flowers  about  it,  are  beyond  anything  I  could  have——  I 
wish  he  wouldn't  put  att  the  gravel  on  your  side,  Kate, 
my  dear,  though,  and  leave  nothing  but  mould  for  me. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  returned  Kate  hastily,  **  take  this  seat 
—do— to  oblige  me,  mamma." 

•*  No,  indeed,  m^  dear.  I  shall  keep  my  own  side,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby.     "'Well  I  I  declare  I  ** 

Kate  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  If  he  hasnt  been,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "and  got,  from 
somewhere  or  other,  a  couple  of  roots  of  those  flowers 
that  I  said  I  was  so  food  of,  the  other  night,  and  asked 
you  if  you  were  not— no,  that  j^ou  said  ymu  were  so  fond 
of,  the  other  night,  and  asked  me  if  I  wasn't— it's  the  same 
thing— now  upon  my  word,  I  Uke  that  as  very  k»na  »"<* 
attentive  indeed  1  I  don't  see,"  added  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
looking  narrowly  about  her,   "any  of  them  en  my  •»«. 
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"Mamma."  wld  Katerb«!dl^^^?**"»'*^'"y*«'^»" 

"Dear  ma,  Ka^»  Imi^.'^lff*" '^^•.•"••••^J'fd " 

.  U,.  nama>  gSdni2*SS?u.S::- I'll*'  ^''^  "what 


dont  teem  to  Uica  tha  m«3K*  u?  ■^*'^P  ^»  '"•  ?    -  «« 
"Oh.  mammfr   aid  jfe2^"^^«*  »"  ?e  gar^^^^ 

"you  know  I  do!-  ^^  "*•'"«  *»•'  ^c«   again. 

.nd  ^'tta  tTShtffitrrd'?5  %".t"- 

"  How  rery  odd  you  ara.  Rata  »^  **'**  ^"-  Mckleby. 
fcllplr'*~^'*'''"»"'»^'**"»«rer.dKategenUy.     "Poor 

if^^kle^r^LVr»ll'llL7^t\^^  H'^*:  ~*«rted  Mrs. 
Rood  lad^  had  bin  a  S/^wf  •'^-  ^^  ^^it  time  the 
fenatonS^Sfo  W  iuri^f^^^^^^^^  -o  she 

About  what,  mamma  ?**  amid  ir-V-^i:  ^  ^; 
«I«J;jforgrotten  i.er  dhlSiion.         ^'•'  ''**^  ^'^^  -Pparently 

•"ivehad . donn  at  l«u^"         "*  "''  *^'  «■«•.  I  mute 

.  •;  ^^"^n:^"^;"^ !:,;  T  »'«■»"*-"• 

mcludingyourooi-Mn.  ^'.  "*"•   Nickleby;   "not 

gill-^dped  paper  fwhieh  m^T^.r^^"'  •"  "w  houae  in 
«<i«  Shi  convta^v  f"^  "^  ?°^y  Bay  in  a 
^-H  and  W„ed  =he.p^£,„\'Sl-SS^  tl^'^t  ["hi^e,? 
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Mid  wu  going  to  be  hung,  only  ha  aeeictoiitally  choked 
himfelff  and  the  government  pardoned  him.  Then  then 
was  young  Lukin/*  tnld  Mrs.  Nickleby,  beginning  with 
her  left  thumb  and  checking  off  tlie  names  on  her  fingers-- 
«*  Mogkrp^Tipelark— Cabbery—Smlfcer *• 

Having  now  reached  her  little  finger»  Mrs.  Nlckleby  wai 
carrying  the  account  over  to  the  other  hand,  when  a  loud 
"  HemT"  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  very  foundntion 
of  the  garden  wall,  gave  both  herself  and  her  daughter  a 
violent  start 

"  Mamma  1  what  was  that  ? "  said  Kate,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice. 

"Upon  my  word,  my  dear,**  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
considerably  startled,  "unless  it  was  the  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  next  house,  I  don't  know  what  it  could 
possibly ** 

"  A— hem  1  **  cried  the  same  voice  ;  and  that  not  in  the 
tone  of  an  ordinary  clearing  of  the  throat,  but  in  a  kind  of 
bellow,  whidi  woke  up  all  Uie  echoes  in  the  neighbouriiood, 
and  was  prolonged  to  an  extent  which  must  have  made  the 
unseen  bellower  quite  Mack  in  the  fiice. 

"I  understand  it  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
laying  her  hand  on  Kate*s;  "don*t  be  alarmed,  my  love, 
it's  not  directed  to  vou,  and  is  not  intended  to  frighten 
anybody.  Let  us  give  everybody  their  due,  Kate,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that.** 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Nicklel^  nodded  her  head,  and  patted 
the  back  of  her  daughter's  hand  a  great  many  times,  and 
looked  as  if  she  could  tell  something  vastly  important  if  she 
chose  ;  but  had  selMenial,  thank  God  t  and  wouldn't  do  it. 

"What  do  you  mean,  mamma?**  demanded  Kate,  in 
evident  surprise. 

"Don't  be  flurried,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
looking  towards  the  garden  wall,  "for  you  see  I'm  not,  and 
if  it  would  be  excusable  in  anybody  to  be  flurried,  it  certainly 
would— under  all  the  circumstances— be  excusable  in  nie, 
but  I  am  not,  Kate— not  at  all." 

"  It  seems  designed  to  attract  our  attention,  mamma, ' 
said  Kate. 

"It  i*  designed  to  attract  our  attention,  my  dear— at 
least,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up,  and 
patting  her  daughter's  hand  more  blandly  than  before, 
"  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  us.  Hem  I  you  needn  r 
be  at  all  uneasy,  my  dear." 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  ^ 

K«te  looked  very  much  oerolmwmA    -  j 
•bout  to  a«k  for  further  exiSutJ;?'  '."**  '^.  •PP*wntIy 

was  heard  to  proceed  Irom  th?sfm«  !|-  ^'  ^  *f'"*'>'  vk>lence, 
sounds  ;  and.  before  they  had  sXidid'^^lT  "*  '^^  ^"^ 
was  seen  to  ehoot  up  in  tlie  air  whh  ^t  *  ^^'^^  cucumber 
rocket,  whence  it  deScended  ?mnW  L  **•  ""^^"^l^y  <»^  •  '^Y- 
it  fell  at  Mrt.  Nickleby"  feel  '"'"**''"«  ^^•''  •"<*  over,  until 

or  -'Sl/:^  by  „not,.r 

iimrrow,  of  unusually  UreeSinZnJ^^'  *  ^"*  vegetable- 
aloft,  and  come  lopp*^^ingtt  tC*' Jv"  ?*"  '°  ^^^'^ 
»l.ot  up  together;  and  finaTl^tliL-"''*"^^  cucumber* 
a   shower    of    on  ons     tun.ln^'  J  V""  '^*»  darkened  by 

veKelables.  whir  d[^oI  in:  ^anfi^^^^^^^^  ^^i'^  •««''' 

about  in  all  directions.        ^'  »ca"ering,  and  bumping 

As  Kate  roe  from  her  «i«a»  :»  .  i 

her  mother's  hand  t^  run  w^th  h  ^•'"**  **"■■•"•  «"<>  «"Jfht 
herself  rather  niarded  "harasslsttV " '°.  '''"•  ''°"''^'  '^e  ?elt 
follouing  the  direction  of  MrrvlH.V\''f'''"'^"''<>"^  "«<«. 
terrified  by  the  appariiioi,  of  an  o.H  M  ^"^^  *  .^y***'  ^««  qu(te 
by  slow  d'egrees,T7nts  wearer  1^^'*  ^^''?  ^P'  ^''3'. 
or  pair  of  steps,  rose  abovrthe  w^^l  H-  ^J?**"*''"^^  a  laddw- 

rom  that  of  Che.  next  ^oi^al^e  (wind    I'Zfn^'  '^'''"'  ^^'^^^^ 
detached  btiiidinM   c,^      **^       .  "'  '''***  their  own.  waa  a 

extraordinary  gray  eves-lv*;.^  J^- i'*-''  '^*"'^  ?  pair  of  most 

|ol'mg  in  theif  sockets    wuf^a  dull  Tai^  "  If •  ^P**"'  ««d 
!ook.  most  ugljr  to  behold  *  'anguishmg,  leering 

*'wl!?'doToj;to";tifyTo\"S'lo^^^^^^^ 

pray  come  in  I "  ^       ^°"  '°''*  *"  '""ant  ?     Mamina, 

s-i<!'''Sow^.^;:i;'hr^';j^niif;  r*^-.  stiu  hdding 

How  do  you  suDDoie  v«M     '°°'""'^     Im  ashamed  of  you 

you're  suc^,  "a  c^ard  as  hi?  '  Whi?  T  *'"""*f"  ''^'' ^^ 
»?'d  Mrs.  Niclclebv.  address  L  rh!  '  »  *^^ ^^^  .^'«»t.  sir?" 
simperinjr  displeasure  -  H?.*^  a  '"^'""^^e*-  ^^'f'  a  sort  of 
SarcJcn?"       'P'*'''^"'^^-         How   dare   you    look    into  Vhis 

-ill  t:^thlr;'V:,^r^J^'^^.!he  stranger,  folding   h. 

p4rS^^'^'"  ^^'^  ^^-  ^-'^'eby.     ^.  Kate,  my  lov,, 
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**  Won't  you  sip  the  goblet?**  urged  the  stranger,  with 
his  head  imploringly  on  one  side,  and  his  right  hand  on  his 
breast.     *'  Oh,  do  sip  the  goblet  I " 

"  1  shall  not  consent  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby.     "  Pray,  begone.** 

"  Why  is  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  coming  up  a  stt>p 
higher,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  wall,  with  as  much 
complacency  as  if  he  were  looking  out  of  a  window,  "  why 
is  it  that  beauty  is  always  obdurate,  even  when  admiration 
is  as  honourable  and  respectful  as  mine  ?  '*  Here  he 
smiled,  kissed  his  hand,  and  made  several  low  bows.  *'  Is 
it  owing  to  the  bees,  who,  when  the  honey  season  is  over, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  with  brimstone, 
in  reality  fly  to  Barbary,  and  lull  the  captive  Moors  to  sleep 
with  their  drowsy  sonij^s?  Or  is  it,"  he  added,  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "in  consequence  of  the  statue 
at  Charing  Cross  having  been  lately  seen  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  at  midnight,  walking  arm  in  ann  with  the  pump 
from  Aldgate,  in  a  riding-habit  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  murmured  Kate,  "do  you  hear  him  ?  " 

"  Hush,  my  dear  1  *'  replied  Mrs.  Niddeby,  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice,  "he  is  very  poiite,  and  I  think  that  was  a 
quotation  from  the  poets.  Pray,  don't  worry  me  so,  you'll 
pinch  my  arm  black  and  blue.     Go  away,  sir  I  ** 

"Quite  away?"  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  languishing 
look.     **  Oh,  quite  away  ?  " 

"Yes,**  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "certainly.  You  have 
no  business  here.  This  is  private  property,  sir ;  you  ought 
to  know  that.** 

"I  do  know,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his 
finger  on  his  nose  with  an  air  of  familiarity  most  repre< 
hensibia,  "  that  this  is  a  sacred  and  enchanted  spot,  where 
the  most  divine  charms" — here  he  kissed  his  hand  and 
bowed  again — "  waft  raellifluousness  over  the  neighbours* 
gardens,  and  force  the  fruit  and  vegetables  into  premature 
existence.  That  fact  I  am  acquainted  with.  But  will  you 
permit  me,  fairest  creature,  to  ask  vou  one  question,  in  the 
absence  of  the  planet  Venus,  who  has  gone  on  business  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  would  otherwise^'ealous  of  your 
superior  charms — interpose  between  us  ?  *' 

"  Kate,"  observed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  turning  to  htr 
daughter,  "it's  very  awkward,  positively.  1  really  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  this  gentleman.  One  ought  to  be 
civil,  you  know." 


NtCHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  ^ 

to'hSrburiS^u';™^;'!;:.^^^*-  :"""•«  «r .  word 

Kate,  my  dear,  in  ii,  b«t  d°i^.i^n3    *m  y<»"- grandpapa, 

belt  d*;'::  a^taUnTtoX'^'^jE.''  •»-'•  '■>  "i. 
o,er  the  wall,  iTmui  h«e^„^?'"""'  "V  '~"«'"K 
very  queer-looking  "dUmri,???!  i?  "^  ""  '«»t.  i 
Kate  thought  so  foV  .h?T.„T  "i  ."  *".*  P"™"-  P»rhap. 
portrait  w?th  wme  atVenTSl  ''  J?  «'"""  "'  ••!»  ""ine 
velvet  cap,  and"'"e:hiSn  ^'rfS,:tw°1,  "i?  >^^^ 
a  long:  tents  of  bows  each -VUi^i,  -L  •"!  "*"**»  '"^de 
of  the  hand.    AftVr  exh«„!iin^h^^  ".'^1 '^**.'?  »  ^^^  kiss 

Kstoner,  near.  Assured  that  .^-*"  ""l"  *«»  ■><> 
nose  several  time.,  a^m™,„v^rTh?!:2-"°''  ^^  ••PP«' ""« 
look,  a,  thouRh  coS^rTtS„rwS''«'i^''™"?'"*f 

but  I  was  told  you  were  niwf to  thl  rlfJ  ?"».  ^'^"R'. 
P«v.ng  and  daighter^n-l^r  to  the  &"'4"'°"*"  °^ 
Court  of  Common  Council,  which  w«nw  '^^'*-^^'"    ^nd 

relatlonsiiip  to  all  three."  ^"'^^  account  for  your 
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•*  Whoever  has  spread  such  reports,  sir,"  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  with  some  warmtli,  "  has  taken  great  liberties 
with  my  name,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  my  son  Nicholas, 
if  he  was  aware  of  it,  would  not  allow  for  an  instant. 
The  idea  1  '*  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  drawing  herself  up, 
"  niece  to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  I" 

'•  Pray,  mamma,  come  away  I  "  whispered  Kate. 

"•Pray,  mammal'  Nonsense,  Kate,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby  angrily  ;  "  but  that's  just  the  way.  If  tliey  had 
said  I  was  niece  to  a  piping  bull-finch,  what  would  you 
care  I  But  I  have  no  sympathy,"  whimpered  Mrs.  Nickleby ; 
"1  don't  expect  it,  that's  one  thing." 

"Tears  I"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  with  such  an 
energetic  jump  that  he  fell  down  two  or  three  steps. 
and  grated  his  chin  against  the  wall.  "Catch  the 
crystal  globules  —  catch  'em — bottle  'em  up — cork  'em 
tight — put  sealing-wax  on  the  top— seal  'em  with  a 
Cupid — label  'em  *  Best  quality  '—and  stow  'em  away  in 
the  fourteen  bin,  with  a  bar  of  iron  on  the  top  to  keep 
the  thunder  oflF ! " 

Issuing  these  commands  as  if  there  were  a  dozen  at- 
tendants all  actively  engaged  in  their  execution,  he  turned 
his  velvet  cap  inside  out,  put  it  on  -^'ith  great  dignity, 
so  as  to  obscure  his  right  eye  and  .rec-tourths  of  his 
nose,  and  sticking  his  arms  akimbo,  looked  very  fiercely 
at  a  sparrow  hard  by,  till  the  bird  flew  away,  when  lie 
put  his  cap  in  his  pocket  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction, 
and  addressed  himself  with  a  respectful  demeanour  to 
Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"Beautiful  madam,"  such  were  his  words,  "if  I  have 
made  any  mistake  with  regard  to  your  family  or  con- 
nections, I  humbly  beseech  you  to  pardon  me.  If  I 
supposed  you  to  be  related  to  Foreign  Powers  and  Native 
Boards,  it  is  because  you  have  a  manner,  a  carriage,  a 
dignity,  which  you  will  •.-cuse  me  saying  that  none  but 
yourself  (with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
tragic  muse,  when  playing  extemporaneously  on  the 
barrel-organ  before  the  East  India  Company)  can  parallel. 
I  am  not  a  youth,  ma'am,  as  you  see;  and  although 
beings  like  you  can  never  grow  old,  I  venture  to  presume 
that  we  are  fitted  for  each  other." 

"Really,  Kate,  my  love!"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby  faintly, 
?Md  looking  another  way. 

"  I    have    estates,    ma'am,"    said    the    old    gentleman, 


NICHOLAS  NfCKLEBY. 


■n  the  Norlh  Sea,  and  sever»l  ~.cf   T    .'''''  "'  ""X  «»"> 

in  the  P-iHcOoeaS      U  yo™'w1u1,';t:'''|h°.'5'!f'  P"*" 
Step  down  to  the  Roval  Fvoi,«„  ^       *"*^   kindness   to 

hat  off  tlie  stoitestTeadle'i  ir/'.'  *"^  'V^''  *»»«  cocked 
in  the  hning  of  the  crowi    -  '/°"  ^'"   ^"^  ""X  ^^ai-^ 

paper.     My^walk  ig"TisSPto  h^P  '"  *  P'^^''  °^  b'"« 
to  the  chaplain  of  fhe  House  ofV.  ^  "'^"  °?  application 
forbidden   to   take   a^^y   monev   for    T°"-'  ''''^°  '^  ''^"^^'^ 
ene-nies  about  me  ma'am  "7«  for    showing   it.      I   havJ 
and  spoke  very  lo^  .%„  1!.'°^*''*''  '°^*''^«  his  house 
and  wish  to  secj^my  prope^r    1?"^  °"k^"  °^^'»^'°"»» 
your  hand  and  heart,  vou  Sn  «r  rX'    .     i°"f  '''^^  •"»-*  ^'ith 
0.  call  out  the  SikryitnZ^Xrv  '^.^  ^'"^  Chancellor 
p;ck  to  the  commander-in-ciref  wi^r^'tri;''^  '"y  '°*>^'>- 
clear  the  house  of  them  before  fhT  sufticient-and  so 

After   that,    love,    bliss    a^id   Jnf  ^*''"^'"°"y  i*  performed, 
bliss.     Be  mine,  be  mine  f"         ^^"'^  '  "^P^"'"*''    '°^«.   and 

Saloon   l>e^.P^^-?a'r^erS^S;f 

the  powe^  to  speak  •  but  it  In.  "^'^^^'r  " '  ^'^^^  '^^^^ly 
of  all  parties  that  Ihis  matter  .h''"?yJ°''  '^"^  happiness 
ever."  ""*  matter  should   be  set  at  rest   for 

-i'r/al^'^rers^ne'd  Ka"r"'^  '°'  ^°"  ^<>  -^  °-  word, 
fo^.ny;:,f;.J'L1d°^Trs"&ieki^.,f  ^'  ^' ^°"  P^^-'   ^o  i"<l^e 

a'cr:ca':'ceT;'£^r  '"^^i*^^  .^^^  gentleman, 
filing  her  ey^s  n^od^t^'on'l'  ''''"  ^^'^  ^'^'"^   Nickleby, 
tell  a  stranger  whether  Yf^ri  i  !.  ^'■^""'^'   "^^^^  '   «'»ould 
proposals   o^r   n:t'^''The/certfrn  v"at""' "^^  «»<=h 

?'ngular  circumstances     stHl   at  7h  ""^^^^   ""^^^'^  ^^ry 

'tgoes,  and  to  a  certain  extern  if  **«««  time,  as  far  as 
customary  qualiSrn)!  '"S  ^  mtliril  ^^"- . J^'^^leby  s 
agreeable  to^one*.  feelings  "     ^      "**  ^  Ifratifying  and 
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*'Be  mine,  be  mine,"  cried  the  old  gentleman.     "Gog 
and  Magog,  Gog  and  Magog.     Be  mine,  be  mine  I" 

"  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Nickieby,  with  perfect  seriousness—** and  I  am  sure  you'll 
see  the  propriety  of  tnkinp  an  answer  and  going  away— 
tliat  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  a  widow,  and  to 
devote  myself  to  my  children.  You  may  not  suppose  I 
am  the  mother  of  two  children — indeed,  many  people 
have  doubted  it,  and  said  that  nothing  on  earth  could 
ever  make  'em  believe  it  possible— but  ii  is  the  case,  and 
they  are  both  grown  up.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  for  a  neighbour^— very  glad  ;  delighted,  I'm  sure— but 
in  any  other  character,  it's  quite  impossible,  quite.  As 
to  my  being  young  enough  to  marry  again,  that  perhaps 
may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be;  but  I  couldnt  think  of  it 
for  an  instant,  not  on  any  account  whatever.  I  said  I 
never  would,  and  I  never  will.  It's  a  very  painful  thing 
to  have  to  reject  proposals,  and  I  would  much  rather  that 
none  were  made ;  at  the  same  time,  this  is  the  answer  that 
I  determined  long  ago  to  make,  and  this  is  the  answer 
I  shall  always  give.*' 

These  observati'>ns  were  partly  addressed  to  the  old 
gentleman,  partly  to  Kate,  and  partly  delivered  in  soliloquy. 
Towards  their  conclusion,  the  suitor  evinced  a  ver)' 
irreverent  degree  of  inattention,  and  Mrs.  Nickieby  had 
scarcely  finished  speaking  when,  to  the  great  terror  both 
of  that  lady  and  her  daughter,  he  suddenly  flung  off  his 
coat,  and  springing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude  which  displayed  his  small-clothes  and 
gray  ^vorsteds  to  the  fullest  advantage,  and  concluded  by 
standing  on  one  leg,  and  repeating  his  favourite  bellow 
with  increased  vehemence. 

While  he  was  still  dwelling  on  the  last  note,  and  em- 
bellishing it  with  a  prolonged  flourish,  a  dirty  hand  was 
obser'ed  to  glide  stealthily  and  swiftly  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  as  if  in  pursuit  of  a  fly,  and  then  to  clasp  witli  the 
utmr.st  dexterity  one  of  the  old  gentleman's  ankles.  This 
done,  the  companion  hand  appeared,  and  clasped  the  other 
ankle. 

Thus  encumbered,  the  old  gentleman  lifted  his  legs 
awkwardly  once  or  twice,  as  if  they  were  very  clumsy 
and  imperfect  pieces  of  machinery,'  and  then  look!;!, 
dow'i  on  hb  own  side  of  the  wall,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

*'  It's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 


■^ 
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M» 


saM   the  old 


law.  thegrcat  potaio  sJimanT"*^"*  *"  "^  "*^"-'"- 

had.^hapT-  "'°  ""^  °''  *•  '^  •^«.  •'  I  thiak  you 

l<»kS«  round  to  S«d  bSw  to^  J^S^Stir"*  ^T" 
ho  disappeared  with  some  ^p°tatoi  i?^f  il'- ".''^ 
had  been  pulied  from  below  '^™='P"**"»'  •»  if  ha  legi 

and  toVhing  W.  hit.     f-Ha?^? ''•"•w-'omer.  grinning 
either  of  you?"  ""  ''•  '»"''   making  love   w 

;;  Vet. •'said  Kate. 

ofl.;shi.a"rwrping;iT?ie*':fe|'""  """.f^^Wef  out 
Nothing  »J„  pre,!;„t*w"™^'ng  Jo've""^'  """•  ^°"  ''"'>«• 

cream";;'„'iSKa.e.''°"  ''  *••  "  »"'  »'  "^^  "-'nd.   poor 

.h^l^S^rs'Cn'dfii^flnTrone'rb'"^  r'°.  !"'    ""'• 
'«.!■"•     -'Thaf,  pretty  plain, "h.""'.^"-  ""''  ""'""^  "  o" 

;;AJ^n?»wre.""«=°'""""<'K-  • 

pasl1^"l,e'ry.  ""'^'    "°   ''°P'  f"   him?"  said  Kate  com. 
.,  I,  '!'"'  a  bit,  and  don't  deserve  to  be  »  re„!i  ,1.1     1 

H^s  a  deal  pleasanler  without  his  Mns^^^.hfn  °\"'.P"- 
He  «as  the  cruellest  u;et„H»..  "'"  ""ses  tlian  w,ih  Vm. 
11.HI  ever  drawed  bread""  '  """-and-outeres,  clU  flln, 
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*' Indeed  I"  said  Kate. 

'*  By  George  !  "  replied  the  keeper,  shaking  his  head  so 
emphatically  that  he  was  obliged  to  frown  to  keep  his 
hat  on.  "  I  never  come  across  such  a  vagabond,  and 
my  mate  says  the  same.  Broke  his  poor  wife's  heart, 
turned  his  daughters  out  of  doors,  drove  his  sons  Into 
the  streets — it  was  a  blessing  he  went  mad  at  last,  through 
evil  tempers,  and  covetousness,  and  selfishness,  and 
guzzling,  and  drinking,  or  he'd  have  drove  many  others 
so.  Hope  for  him,  an  old  rip  I  There  isn't  too  much 
hope  ^omg,  but  I'll  bet  a  crown  that  what  there  is,  is 
saved  for  more  deserving  chaps  than  him,  anyhow." 

With  which  confession  of  his  faith,  the  keeper  shook 
his  head  again,  as  much  as  to  say  that  nothine  short  of 
this  would  do,  if  things  were  to  ^o  on  at  nil ;  ana  touching 
h'lS  hat  sulkily — not  that  he  was  m  an  ill-humour,  but  that 
his  subject  ruffled  him — descended  the  ladder,  and  took 
it  away. 

Durmg  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Nickleby  had  regarded 
the  man  with  a  severe  and  steadfast  look.  She  now 
heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  pursing  up  her  lips,  shook 
her  head  in  a  slow  and  doubtful  manner. 

••  Poor  creature  !  "  said  Kate. 

"Ah  I  poor  indeed!"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "It's 
shameful  that  such  things  should  be  allowed — shameful  ! " 

"How  can  they  be  helped,  mamma?"  said  Kate 
mournfully.     "The  infirmities  of  nature " 

"Nature!"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "What!  Do  you 
suppose  this  poor  gentleman  is  out  of  his  mind  ?  " 

"Can  anybody  who  sees  him  entertain  any  other  opinion, 
mamma  ?  " 

"Why  then,  I  just  tell  you  this,  Kate,"  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  am 
surprised  you  can  be  so  imposed  upon.  It's  some  plot  of 
these  people  to  possess  themselves  of  his  property — 
didn't  he  say  s-)  himself?  He  may  be  a  little  odd  and 
flighty,  perhaps ;  many  of  us  are  that ;  but  downright 
mad !  and  express  himself  as  he  does,  respectfully,  and 
in  quite  poetical  language,  and  making  offers  with  so 
much  thought,  and  care,  and  prudence — not  as  if  he  ran 
into  the  streets,  and  went  down  upon  his  knees  to  the 
first  chit  of  a  girl  he  met,  as  a  madman  would  !  No,  no, 
Kate,  there's  a  great  deal  too  much  method  in  his  madness ; 
depend  upon  that,  my  dear." 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CONVIVIAL  SKNTIMENT,   THAT  THE 
BEST   OF   FRIENDS    MIST  SOMETIMES   FART. 

Jir5i!r-''^?!*"u  °^  ^"°7  "•"  ''-'^  ^^''  baking  and  frying 

all  day.n  the  heat,  and  the  twain  Saracens'  heads  guardh^S 

he  entrance  to  the  hostelry  of  whose  name  and  sign  thiy  25 

the  duplicate  presentments.  Jooked-or  seemed  fn  the  eJJi 

uiaf  after  ^iS^T''  P««r"^>''  !^  'ook-'^ore  vicio«  th?i 
usual,  after  blistenn^r  and  scorching  in  the  sun.  when   in 

one  of  the  mn's  smallest  sitting.roonfs.  ihrough  whose  opJS 

wmdow  there  rose,  in  a  palpable  steam,  wholesome  ex Im la" 

.ons  from  reekmg  coach-horses,  the  usual  furniture  of  a 

tea-table  was  displayed  in  neat  and  inviting  order,  flanked 

by  large  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  a  tong?e.  a  pigeon-pfe 

?he  like  k'jL*  T^^'^  "I*'*'  ""**  other^litile^nifers'^of 
the  like  kind,  which,  in  degenerate  towns  and  cities  are 
generally  understood  to  belong  more  particularly  to  solid 

breakJaits!''^"'**''"'  *^""'"'  °''  """^"^"^  sJibstamill 
r-c^*"'  J^'^"  ^'•owf  e.  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  hovered 
wh  k  th^/^°"'  these  delicacies,  stopping^ccasi^nally  to 
h«n  lb  I  ?  f *  °"^  °i  ^^^  sugar-basin  with  his  wife's  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  to  dip  a  tea-spoon  In  the  milk-pot  and  carry 
»r  >>-  mouth,  or  to  cut  off  a  little  knob  of  crust,  and  a  little 
meat,  and  swallow  them  at  two  gulps  like  a 
■^:  pills.     After  every  one  of  these  flirtations  with  the 

L  J  P"."^"^  out  his  v;atch.  and  declared  with  an 
f,tM"  ?!"  ^"'^*'  pathetic  that  he  couldn't  undertake  to 
liold  out  two  minutes  longer. 

atJlui"^  LVli-"^  •^['''"  ^°  '"'  '^^y*  ^'^o  ^«s  reclining  half 
dwake  and  half  asleep  upon  a  sofa 

"Well,  John  I"  ^ 

"Weel.    John!"     retorted    her 

Dost  thou  feel  hoongry,  lass  ?  " 

"Not  very,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie. 

>o^kU,gtl  '  «'"■'■•"«"    f"  J"""'  »'■•."  «'i<'    ".e    waite.. 


husband     impatiently, 
raising   his   eyes   to   the 
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"A  wa'at,  for  me?"  cried  John,  as  though  he  thought  u 
must  be  a  letter  or  a  pareeL 
"Agen'rman,  sir." 

"  Stars  and  garthers,  chap  I  *•  said  John,    *•  wa'at   dost 
thou  coom  and  say  thot  for?     In  wi'  'un." 
••Are  you  al  home,  sir?" 

"Atwhoaml"  cried  John,  **l  wish  I  wur :  I'd  .la  lea'd 
two  hour  ago.  Why,  I  told  t'ooiher  chap  to  loolc  sharp 
oottide  door,  and  tell  *un  dVectlv  he  coom  thot  we  war 
faint  wr  hoonger.  In  wi'  'un.  Aha  I  Thee  hond,  Misther 
Nickleby,  This  it  nigh  to  be  the  prood<?fit  day  o*  my  llie, 
air.     Hoo  be  all  wi*  yo  ?     Ding  I     But  I'm  g!od  o*  this  I " 

Quite  forgetting  even  his  hunpir  in  the  heartiness  of  his 
salutation,  John  Browdio  shook  Nicholas  by  the  hand 
again  and  again,  slapping  his  palm  witli  great  violence 
between  each  shake,  to  add  warmth  to  the  reception. 

*' Ah  I  there  she  be,"  said  John,  observing  the  look  which 
Nicholas  directed  to  ards  his  wife.  *' There  slie  be— we 
shan't  quarrel  about  her  noo — eh  ?  Ecod,  when  I  think  o' 
thot——  But  thou  want'st  soom'at  to  eat.  Fall  to,  niiui, 
£sll  to,  and  for  wa*at  we're  aboot  to  receive " 

No  doubt  the  grace  was  properly  finished,  but  nothing 
more  was  heard,  for  John  had  already  begun  to  ply  such 
a  knife  and  fork,  that  his  speech  was,  for  the  time, 
gone. 

*'I  shall  Uko  the  usual  license,  Mr.  Browdie,**  said 
Nicholas,  as  he  placed  a  chair  for  the  brido. 

•♦Tak*  whatever  tliou  Uk'st,"  said  John,  "and  when 
gane,  oa'  for  more." 

Without  stopping  to  explain,  Nicholas  kissed  the  blushing 
Mrs.  Browdie,  and  handed  her  to  her  seat. 

"  I  say,"  said  John,  rather  astounded  for  the  monunt, 
*'  roak'  theeself  quite  at  whoam,  will  'ee  ?  " 

"You  may  depend  upon  that,"  replied  Nicholas  ;  "on 
one  condition." 

•'  And  wa'at  may  thot  be  ?  "  asked  John. 

••  That  you  make  me  a  godfather  the  very  first  time  you 
have  occasion  for  one." 

"Ehl  dVe  hear  thot?"  cried  John,  layin<,'  down  Iiis 
knife  and  fork.  "A  godfeyther  !  Hal  ha  1  ha!  Tilly- 
hear  till  'un— *  godfeyiher  I  Divn*t  say  a  word  more,  v'e'il 
never  beat  thoC  Occasion  for  'un — a  godfeytlier  I  Ha  1 
ha  !  ha  I » 

Never  was  mau  so  tickled  with  a  respecuble  old  juke  n$ 
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windpJp..  S«^\Ja^;^*Jl^"f,  f;^  P'***-  of  btef  Into  hi. 

cried,  got  betfr,  wrnt  off  tLa/^  ^.u^h^n^T**' ^^ 
worse,    choked,  had   his   bwk  thum,55    *1  «nw«rdly.  grot 
frightened  hi.  mh%nd  ^Lr^'^^L  V'''''^  •^"'• 

not,  Mr,.  Bro«S.> r>  iid  iX,-  "'?iV  •'""'K''-  »•»  h« 
"  II  you  had  onlv  h^irH  h-        "•       O""'  •  ""«>««■  I  - 

A..„i^°"ll .  "'d  John,  with  a  broader  ^rin  *h..  •u.  .... 


efiher  yon  chap  at  «:h^lmeast  W.  .'^^T  h"  ?f^"''' 
she,  quite  JWreechin^.  •  Ali  '  him  i  .^  !*  .,?""  '  »ay« 
says  she-and  she  <S)m  a  dc^l  ZL"^^  '*  ^'^^^  John/ 
harder   than    she%^^S«    « L  '      fJ"'*'?  •?"<^ffed  a  deal 

n.^f..l  noo.  that  havin^sirh  i  ^7per  mun ^T'^h ^^  '»'' 
company    wi'   I'd  ever  ta I?  t^^™^    ^"  "*''«»"  *o  keep 

*hipper..„.ppe.  a.  yonl^SS^^^     Ha  l^iTTt  rs"'. J 
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Mid  whippertiiMpper  I  •  Ecod  I  •  I  Mjrs,  *  efrher  thot,  neatnc 
th*  diiy,  and  let's  have  it  ower  I  *    Ha  I  ha  I  ha  f" 

Nicholas  laufrhed  very  heartily  at  thit  story,  both  on 
account  of  its  telling  at^ainst  himself,  and  his  being  desiroK 
to  spare  the  blushes  of  Mrs.  Browdle,  whose  protestation<i 
were  drowned  in  peals  of  laughter  .  om  her  husband.  His 
good-nature  soon  put  her  at  her  ease ;  and  although  slip 
still  denied  the  charge,  she  laughed  so  heartily  at  it,  thnt 
Nicholas  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  assured  that  in  all 
essential  respects  it  was  strictly  true. 

••This  is  the  second  time,'*  said  Nicholas,  "that  we  have 
ever  taken  a  meal  tngether,  and  only  the  third  I  have  ov.r 
seen  you  ;  and  yet  it  really  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  among 
old  friends." 

••  Weel  I "  observed  the  Yorlcshireman,  "  so  I  say." 

"And  I  am  sure  I  do,"  added  his  young  wife. 

*'  I  have  the  best  reason  to  be  impressed  with  the  feelin};, 
mind,"  said  Nicholas ;  "  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  ynur 
kindness  of  heart,  my  good  friend,  when  I  had  no  riglit  or 
reason  to  expect  it,  I  know  not  what  might  have  become  of 
me,  or  what  plight  I  should  have  been  in  by  this  time." 

"Talk  aboot  soom'at  else,**  replied  John  gruffly,  "and 
dinnot  bother." 

"  It  must  be  a  new  song  to  the  same  tune,  then,"  said 
Nicholas,  smiling.  "  I  told  you  in  my  letter  that  I  deeply 
felt  and  admired  your  sympathy  with  that  poor  lad,  whom 
you  released  at  the  risk  of  involving  yourself  in  trouble  and 
difficulty  ;  but  I  can  never  tell  you  how  grateful  he  and  I, 
and  others  whom  you  don't  know,  are  to  you  for  taldng 
pity  on  him." 

*•  Ecod  ! "  rejoined  John  Browdie,  drawing  up  his  chair ; 
*•  and  I  can  never  tell  jfou  hoo  grateful  soom  folks  that  we 
do  know  would  be  loikewise,  if  /A^y  know'd  1  had  taUkeii 
pity  on  him." 

"Ah  1"  exclaimed  M*-  IVowdie,  "what  a  state  I  was  in 
that  night  1 " 

"Were    they  at    all   disposed    to    give    you   credit  for 

sisting    in    the  escape?"    inquired    Nicholas    of  John 


assistmg 
Browdie. 

"Not  a  bit,"  replied  the  Yorkshireman,  extending  his 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear.  "Tliere  I  lay,  snoog  in  sihool- 
measther's  bed  long  efther  it  was  dark,  and  nobodv  coom 
nigh  the  pleace.  '  Weel  I '  thinks  I,  '  he's  got  a  prettv  .<:ood 
etart,  and  if  he  bean't  whoam  by  noo,  he  never  will  bi- ;  so 
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^  I  undtrsiand."  .^aid  Nicholas.       "*•«"*  "**"»• 
rre»eiiily."   rejoined  John     •« » -  w.v  «   . 

door  ihut  dooMtairs  and  hlJ^\  J    l-       *^^****'"-     '   ^eerd 
•Slow  and  steddy,'  l'.av.  to  mvJT- '^'"i'  ****P  '"  «»>•  <*«'»«. 
no  hurry.'     Hu  cLm  ?^  .h.?,^^''''''    '«^yo"r  time,  .ir- 
key  when  there  wrVnotLtT*    "'u  '^  ^^y-^^rnn  the 
oot.  •  Hollo.  theTe   '      "Ve  '"fh^J:  I**'^ 
agean.and  not  wakken  an^bldy  ^|r ''     •'^Hoir^h^^  V^.°' 
says,  and  then  he  stops.     •  Thou»H  kImk         °'  ^*'*"'''   '*« 
me,'  says  schooImeasTeV    efther  «  i^h^!-  "^*  «»ff  «vate 
every  biin  in  voor  Sv   S"   ke  '  hi  1     '""Tu     '"  *^™^ 
little  time,      tiien  all  of  J  l^u       l^^*'.  ''*^*'*''  another 
loi^ht,  and   when   it  co^L         '^i'^**"   "l"  •'"»*"•  *>"»  ^^r  a 
•  Wa'af.  the  matte?  •  ^^  r  •  H ' •  '""''  ".  »'°o^'y-boorly  I 

wa- 1     Ho  I  ho  !  ho^°  •       ^    ' '  *""*  ^^'^  ^^^  **^-'he  wrong 

a  quarter  of'S't/.'^'^ '  ^^  Xd"  I^'*^"  ^u'^  '^'^  '^^^  '" 
hat.  skimming  al^,^  ood  f^'^j,?!  .      °°  '"*^'^^''  ^''""^  »^''» 

tumbling    ove^r    fenf.r^nd    rowH '?„r' '^"^  ^"^^'^^J 
bawling  oot  like  miri    Ji'u-  ^°^"  'S    >nto    c      hcs,    and 

b^J  -un,  i,  .choolmiasTher  "     "•  ""•""«  '"'  "'>'"!  "••<  very 

Thou  know^^n  fir,,.7iltda  ,'Kr"«'"  "bo,  •„„. 

know."  '        ""  "•"  •"'  o'**  playmate  of  mine,  you 

"  Weel,"  replied  John.  ••  dean't  I  ^y  «,,  u^  ,    „,,  ^^, 
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to  be  neighbourly,  and  keep  up  old  acquaintance  loike; 
and  what  I  say  is,  deanH  quarrel  if  *ee  can  help  it.  Dinnot 
think  so,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  " 

'* Certainly,"  returned  Nicholas;  **and  you  acted  uputi 
that  principle  when  1  met  you  on  horseback  on  the  road 
after  our  memorable  evening'.*' 

"  Sure-ly,"  said  John.     •'  Wa'al  1  say  I  slick  by." 

"And  that's  a  one  thinij^  to  do,  and  manly  loo,**  said 
Nicholas,  "though  it's  not  exactly  what  we  understand  by 
'coming  Yorkshire  over  us 'in  London.  Miss  Seducers  is 
stopping  with  you,  you  said  in  your  note." 

*•  Ves,**  replied  John,  "Tilly's  bride  Vmaid  ;  and  a  queer 
bride's-maid  she  be,  too.  She  wean't  be  a  bride  in  a  hurry, 
I  reckon." 

"  For  shame,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Browdie,  with  an  acute 
perception  of  the  joke  though,  being  a  bride  herself. 

'*  The  groom  'vijl  be  a  blessed  niun,"  said  John,  his  eyos 
twinkling  at  the  idea.     "  He  will  be  in  luck,  he  will." 

*•  You  see,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  his  wife,  *'  ihat  it  was  ia 
consequence  of  her  being  here  that  John  wrote  to  you  ai-i 
fixed  to>night,  because  we  thought  that  it  wouldn't  be 
pleasant  for  ^ou  to  meet,  after  what  has  passed——" 

"  UnquestionabljT.  You  were  quite  right  in  that,"  said 
Nicholas,  Interrupting. 

'•  Especially,"  observed  Mrs.  Browdie,  looking  very 
sly,  "after  what  we  know  about  past  and  gone  love 
matters." 

"  We  know,  indeed  I "  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head. 
••You  biihaved  rather  wickedly  there,  I  suspect" 

*<0*  course  she  did,"  said  John  Browdie,  passing  his 
huge  forefinger  through  one  of  his  wife's  pretty  ringleb, 
and  looking  very  proud  of  her.  •'  She  wur  always  ai 
skittish  and  full  o*  tricks  as  a " 

••  Well,  as  a  what  ?  "  said  his  wiJe. 

"As  a  woman,"  returned  John.  ••  Ding  I  But  1  dimiot 
know  ought  else  that  cooms  near  it." 

"  You  were  speaking  about  Miss  Squeers,"  said  Nicholas, 
with  the  view  of  stopping  some  slight  connubialities  which 
had  begun  to  pass  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie,  and 
which  rendered  the  position  of  a  third  party  in  some  degree 
enibarrassinp^,  as  occasioning  him  to  feel  rather  in  the  uay 
tlian  otlierwise. 

"Oh,  yes,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie.  "John,  ha*  done- 
John  fixed  to-night,  because  sbo  had  settled  that  she  wuuli 
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Rfo  and  drink  tea  with  her  father.  And  to  make  quite 
sure  of  there  being  nothing  amiss,  and  of  your  beinff 
quite  alone  with  us,  he  settled  to  go  out  there  and  fetch 
herr.ome.'* 

"That  was  a  very  good  arrangement,"  said  Nicholas : 
though   I    am    sorry    to  be  the    occasion  of  lo  much 

trouoK" 

••  Ndt  the  least  in  the  world,"  returned  Mrs.  Browdie  • 
for  we  have  looked  forward  to  seeing  you— John  and  I 

have--vith  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.     Do  you  know. 

Mr.  Xid{lcby,''said  Mrs.  Browdie,  with  her  archest  smile 
that^  1  really   think  Fanny  Squders  was  very  fond  of 

"  I  am  very  much  obligMl  to  her,"  said  Nicholas  ;  "  but 
upon  my  word,  I  never  aspired  to  making  any  impression 
upon  her  virgm  heart." 

••  How  you  talk  ! "  tittered  Mrs.  Browdie.  •'  No,  but 
do  you  know  that  really— seriously  now  and  without  any 
joking— I  was  given  to  understand  by  Fanny  herself 
that  you  had  made  an  offer  to  her,  and  that  you  two  were 
going  to  be  engaged  quite  solemn  and  regular? " 

"Was  you,  ma'am— was  you?"  cried  a  shrill  female 
voice,  was  you  given  to  understand  that  1— I—was  foine 
to  be  engai,-ed  to  an  assassinating  thief  that  shed  th« 
gore  of  mv  pa  ?  Do  you— do  you  think,  ma'am— that  I 
was  very  fond  of  such  dirt  beneath  my  feel,  as  I  couldn't 
condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  tongs,  without  blackinir 
and  crocking  myself  bv  the  contract?  Do  you,  ma'am- 
do  you  ?    Oh,  base  and  degrading  Tilda  I  " 

With  these  reproaches  Miss  Squeers  flung  the  door 
Wide  open,  and  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
Browdies  and  Nicholas,  not  only  her  own  symmetrical 
orm  arrayed  In  the  chaste  white  garments  before  described 
(a  little  dirtier),  but  the  form  of  her  brother  and  father,  the 
pair  of  Wackfords.  * 

"This   is  the  hend,  is  it?*»  continued   Miss  Saueers 
^Iio,   being    excited,  aspirated    her    h's    stronirlv  •  "this 

for  \hil'"^'  'K,^°^""u^y   forbearance  and   fri^ndshl^ 
tor    that    double-faced     thing— that     viper,     that— that- 


.    ... — «„  w.w  UU9...C9B.;        A,,,s  IS  me  nend,  is  it.  of 

a     my  bearing  with  her  deceitfulness,  her  lowness,  her 
t^iiseness,  her  laying  herself  out  to  catch  the  admirklion 
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of  vulgfar  minds,  in  a  way  which  made  me  blush  for  m/— ' 
for  my " 

"Gender,"  suggested  Mr.  Squeers,  regarding  the 
spectators  with  a  malevolent  eye — literally  a  malevolent 
eye. 

"Yes,**  said  Miss  Squeers  ;  "but  I  thank  my  start  that 
my  ma  is  of  l bo  same " 

"Hear,  hear!"  remarked  Mr.  Squeers;  "and  I  wish 
she  was  here  to  have  a  scratch  at  this  company." 

"This  is  the  hend,  is  it,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  tossing 
her  head,  and  looking  contemptuously  at  the  floor,  "  of 
my  taking  notice  of  that  rubbishing  creature,  and 
demeaning  myself  to  patronise  her?  " 

"  Oh,  come,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Browdie,  disregarding  ail 
the  endeavours  of  her  spouse  to  restrain  her,  and  forcing 
herself  into  a  front  row,  "don't  talk  such  nonsense  as 
that." 

"  Have  I  not  patronised  you,  ma'am  ? "  demanded 
Miss  Squeers. 

"  No,'*  returned  Mrs.  Browdie. 

"  I  will  not  look  for  blushes  in  such  a  quarter,"  said 
Miss  Squeers  haughtily,  "  lor  that  countenance  is  a 
stranger  to  everything  but  hignominiousness  and  red- 
faced  boldness." 


<( 


I  say,"  interposed  John  Browdie,  nettled  by  these 
accumulated  attacks  on  his  wife,  "  dra'  it  mild,  dra'  it 
mild." 

"You,  Mr.  Browdie,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  taking  him 
up  very  quickly,  "  I  pity.  I  have  no  feeling  for  you,  sir, 
but  one  of  unliquidated  pity." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  John. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Squeers,  looking  sideways  at  her 
parent,  "  although  I  am  a  queer  bride's-maid,  and  s/iiin't 
be  a  bride  in  a  hurry,  and  although  my  husband  '.cill 
be  in  luck,  I  entertain  no  sentiments  towards  you,  sir, 
but  sentiments  of  pity." 

Here  Miss  Squeers  looked  sideways  at  her  father  aij:.iiii, 
who  looked  sideways  at  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Tiicre 
you  had  him." 

"/  know  what  you've  got  to  go  through,"  said  Miss 
Squeers,  shaking  her  curls  violently.  "/  know  what  life 
is  before  you,  and  if  you  was  my  bitterest  and  deadliest 
enemy,  I  could  wish  you  nothing  worse." 

"Couldn't  you  wish    to  be  married  to  him  yourself,  if 
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clever.     How  verV  clever  i.J.l  Tn  i''       '".'"•  "»  y""  »« 
not  to  come  tack  «i,T,o.U  i^ing  toe  le^   Wl.^?**  "w  ""■" 

;:i%eraXi!nL";'-;iLrf?''  -«'••  -'«» "S- 

Don  t  »«w«  ,„e,  ma'am,  if  ylu  pleas,.  "  r^iurn^)  «■ 

.hee  sa/<;:.,r-Far„'  :■  ^nrm'i-rs''ure':rr'>e„d"^'a' 

'''?.".?  ask  nobody  wi.etl.cr  it  is  or  not"  ''•    "'"' 

Mr.  S'r  i;;^  ^urt/M  i«t  l'^  ""'>:,7i-'  «i--<«. 

ness,  "  have  he  eoodne,,  .t«  ,2  '  *'"'  '»'>0"0'"  Polite- 

Christian  name.  ^  Even  „,  "p  tV  il^ZV  ""t"'  *''''  ""T 

whaf,  due  ,0    mysetr:  M^tt^."' T  1^' '^^sSS '"vr 
bqueers,    w  th    such   n    c../4rJ-=.,  •  *""f'      said    Miss 

John  started  in  h"s  boots  "m.L^"""'""  »',  "'"'«"«  "«« 

■  abandon  you.     1  rt:,ou;,ce'yo  .°Y°"ou°d„-r"r'',5  T^ 

^oT-7aJ;^^,rotTs-k"^^■'-'•"'^ 

John  I  ••  nuerposed  his  wire."^.  do,,',  ,e.," ,   ,3""     ' 

"P.  °' T.aS;t=de:"dn'e  .  t^  '^'TT^'!''"^ 
'^^fj  her-     Consider  her7«ii,'^s:  prl;Y"    '°°  '     "^"^  """'' 

fJl,::^^  ^  Mre,u^d''ie"'=.^T^a°n'n;r„"''.^'^ 
inf^^nX^i;  it:'-,pr„'s:i'' ^7'  F"">' "-• "- 

bade,  that  even  vou  rn?rJ  u    s°  kindly  of  you  behind  your 
I  said."       ^^^"y«"  <^ouId  have  lound  no  fault  with  what 

goodness,  and  be'Jfn^  anH  n         '*"^'    '"^   >'°"     ^^'^   >o^'^ 
'Po.1  me  another  UmeT"  ^''*-'"^'  ^°"   "°'  ^°  *>«  hard 

jri  »ng  V.  r)    bad  of  you,  even   now~at  all  evenu, 
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what  I  did  say  was  quite  true ;  but  if  I  have  I  am  wtr 
sorry  for  it,  and  I  beg:  your  pardon.  You  have  said  nrucii 
worse  of  me,  scores  of  times,  Fanny ;  but  I  have  oever 
borne  any  malice  to  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  not  bear  any 

to  me.**  ... 

Miss  Squeers  made  no  more  direct  reply  than  sur>eytnR; 
her  former  friend  from  top  to  toe,  and  elevating  her  nose 
in  the  air  with  Ineffable  disdain.  But  some  indistinct 
allusion  to  a  "  puss,"  and  a  "  minx,"  and  a  ••  contemptible 
creature,**  escaped  her;  and  this,  together  with  a  severe 
biting  of  the  lips,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  very 
frequent  comings  and  goings  of  breath,  seemed  to  imply 
that  feelings  wers  swelling  in  Miss  Squeers's  bosom  too 
great  for  utterance. 

While    the    foregoing    conversation    was    proceeding, 
Master  WncUford,  finding  himself  unnoticed,  and  feelingr 
his  prepondarating  inclinations  strong  upon  him,  had  by 
little  and  little  sidled  up  to  the  table  and  attacked  the  food 
[f  f  with  such  slight  skirmishing  as  drawing  his  fi niters  round 

and  round  the  inside  of  the  plates,  and  afterwards  sucking 
them  with  infinite  relish— picking  the  bread,  and  dragging 
the  pieces  over  the  surface  of  the  butter— pocketing  lumps 
of  sugar,  pretending  all  the  time  to  be  absorbed  in  thought 
—and  so  forth.  Finding  that  no  interference  was  at- 
tempted with  these  small  liberties,  he  gradually  mourned 
to  greater,  and  after  helping  himself  to  a  moderately  good 
cold  collation,  was  by  this  time  deep  in  the  pie. 

Nothing  of  this  had  been  unobser\ed  by  Mr.  Squeers. 
who,  as  long  as  the  attention  of  the  company  was  fixed 
upon  other  subjects,  hugged  himself  to  think  that  his  ^on 
and  heir  should  be  fattening  at  the  enemy's  expense.  But 
there  being  now  an  appearance  of  a  temporary  calm,  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  little  Wackford  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  observed,  he  feit;ned  to  be  aware  of  the  circumsiance 
for  the  first  time,  and  inflicted  upon  the  face  of  that  young 
gentleman  a  slap  that  made  the  very  tea-cups  ring. 

"Eating  I**  cried    Mr.    Squeers.   "of  what  his  fat! 
enemies    has   left!      It*s   fit  to   go  and   poison   you, 
unnat*ral  boy.** 

••  It  wean't  hurt  him,**  said  John,  apparently  very  nnicn 
relieved  by  the  prospect  of  having  a  man  in  the  qua"f'i 
«'  let  *un  eat.  1  wish  the  whole  school  was  here.  Id  ^we 
*em  soom'ut  to  slay  their  unfort'nate  stomachs  wi ,  tt  » 
spent  the  last  penny  1  had  I  ** 
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Squeers  scowled  at  him  with  th«  worst  and  w^st 
niahcous  expression  of  which  his  face  was  capuble-k 
was  a  face  ot  remarkable  capability,  too,  in  thTwav-i 
and  shooli  his  Gst  sieahhily.  '  ^^^ 

••Coom  coom,  schoohneas(her.-  haij  Joiu,  "dinnot 
oiice—Uiou  d  fa  doon  \vi'  the  wind  o'  it  "  *'— w«Jiy 

mv'runaw^vTn.T'u'"  '"'"'""'^  ^^"*"'''*»'  "**'-*'^  h«'P^'<i  olT 
MM  in^  ^        it  was  you,  was  it?** 

We  I      returned  John,   i.-,  «   loL.d  tone.      "  Ws    it  wa» 
me ;  coom.  wa'at  o'  that  ?     It  wa'  me.     No...  then  r  '  ^"^ 

You  hear  hmi  say  he  did  it.  my  child  r  said  Suuee.«; 
appealm^.    to    hi,    daughter.       ''^ou    heLr    him    ^^'hi 

Jo^U  H^^.f'*'^  •'°''"-     "''"  ^-"  '««  n^ore;   hear  this 
00.     I     thuu'd  grot  another  roouaway  boy,  I'd  do  it  a"',? 
It  ihou  d  g:ot  twonly  rociaway  boys.  I'd  Ho  it  two.   J  tin  e^ 
ouer.  and  twonty  ,nor«  to  thol ;  and  I  leil  thee  .nore  -  "a^ 

and  tha    .t's  weel  tor  tho.  ihou  be'st  an  old  »u.     oM'd  ha* 

hr-dtl'd'tSit'^^  "i;^"  .'*"."  '''''  «•"  hon'sl  «un'bt 
7.  A    *"=***"  ">*t  poor  chap  m  t'  coorch." 

An  honest  man  !"  crie<f  Squeers,  with  a  sne.-r. 

"•Scandal  ■"IffV"'^'''  *eame  tal-i^  wi'  such  «,  thoS." 
loit     WackwH        ''"l""  ""'l'"^').     "Two  witnesses 

h  -        .   '-^"^  ^"^y  ^*^^'  ^as  worth  full  twenty  Dou,id  Z 
tlie  next  assues,  without  the  hones^ty,  sir."  ^  ^         ** 

W"''' Yor-.''v'*  ''°^"'  :*  't°"'^  ^^"^^  "°^  '^''^  to  me  o' 
aToreno^  ^^"■^'^^l"^'*  '^•*^'«  ^n  «i»one  up  at  's-^izes 

?en  ye?^*  "'""'  *"^  '*  ^  '"  ''''^^'^^  '"'O^i^ct  to  r?viv;,  I  1^ 

'-^-/'v:^'  tS^  ^,h*''    n  a  ,Hre.t.nin^  „,anner. 
(iaui.iirer'r^  „  J    ?^   .  P*«^'on  •     And,     t^kin^>     hi» 

hand   rtJrUr-^H  ;    ^""^J't^e^^e    Hiik     W^ck.oid    by    ihS 
iiuuu.  retreated  towards  the  ooor. 

5"ff  NidioVs.'' whn^il  t'^Ti'  *'"'''^':?gj^^-^i  and  address- 
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will  you?    Take  care  their  fathers  don't  turn  up — marl 
that— take  care  their  faihers  don'l  (urn  up,  and  send  'en 


■■f   - 


rk 

up,  and  send  'em 

back  to  me  lo  do  as  I  likt;  with,  in  spite  of  you.' 

"1  am  not  afraid  of  ihat,"  replied  Nichohis,  shru^^'ging 
his  shoulders  contemptuuusly,  and  turning  away. 

"Ain't  you?"  retorted  Squeers,  with  a  diabolical  look. 
*   Now ,  then,  come  along." 

.  "1  kave  such  society,  with  my  pa,  for  Acver."  said  Miss 
Squeers,  looking  contempluousl)r  and  loliilv  around.  "  I 
am  defiled  by  breathing  iht;  air  with  such  cn-atures.  Poor 
Mr.  Browdie  !  He!  he!  he!  I  do  |)ity  him.  that  1  do; 
he's  so  deluded!  He!  he!  he!  .AiHul  and  designing 
Tilda  !" 

With  this  sudden  relapse  into  the  sternest  and  most 
niaiestic  wrath.  Miss  Squeers  swept  from  the  room  ;  and 
having  sustained  her  dignity  until  the  last  possible  moment, 
was  heard  to  sob  and  scream  and  struggle  in  the  passage. 

John  Browdie  remained  standing  behind  the  table, 
looking  from  his  wife  to  Nicholas,  and  back  again,  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  until  his  hand  accidentally  fell  upon 
the  tankard  of  ale,  when  he  took  it  up,  and  having 
obscured  his  features  therewith  for  some  time,  drew  a  long 
breath,  handed  it  over  to  Nicholas,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Here,  waither,"  said  John  briskly,  "look  alive  here. 
Tak  these  things  awa',  and  let's  have  soom'at  broiled  foi 
sooper — vary  comlortable  and  plenty  o'  it— at  ten  o'clock. 
Bring  soom  brandy  and  sooni  wather,  and  a  pair  o'  slippers 
--the  largest  pair  in  the  house  —  and  be  quick  alooi  ii. 
Dash  ma'  wig!"  said  John,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  thereV 
110  ganging  cot  lo-neeght,  noo,  to  letch  anybody  win  .sm, 
and  tcod,  we'll  begin  to  spend  the  evening  in  airiieat." 


■!■■: 

if  t 
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OFFICIATES   AS   A   KIND   OF   (.ENTLEMAN    USHER,    IN    BKINGINO 
VARIOUS    PEOPLE  TOGETHER. 

The  storm  had  long  given  place  to  a  calm  the  most 
profound,  and  the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced- 
indeed,  supper  was  over,  and  the  process  of  digestion 
proceeding  as  favourably  as,  under  the  influr  .ice  of  com- 
plete tranquillity,  cheerful  conversation,  and  a  moderate 
allowance  of  brandy-and«water,  most  wise  men  conversant 
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fn^nds.  or  as  one  nr.rrht  say.  both  7n  T^vaJI^  I  r  ^"^ 
sense,  nnd  with  propVr  de.^Vence  mvl  r^d  '^  \t^;?^l 
state  of  matrimony,  the  two  friVnds  (Mr  amlMr?  n  *  S  ^ 
counting  as  no  more  than  one)  w-re  star  |Lk    .."''*?•*' 

Saracen.  '       "•  '""""'•  '"^  "«»«  "n-PpeasablT 

legislative  assemblies,  or  elseSlwel  inm^  m    !  V,"?*'' 

and    growling    squabble.    inc"S    e^^v   ;o,„^;r''''^ 

l.aJv'r^V.rrdr.I.e'door""""-'-"  ^''■''  ^■*'"".  ""ving 
M^fSro^X^'.—  P^il' aU^^L^nTbaetf^'ife";  T"- " 
h^-r  i^r,    ■™n;'^l'nf.:"r  J°r?  ".'f '   "''^-'   '^^"''^ 

;;;us^acc„„pa„ied^onowed'NiSas''dtn'srairr:i.H'''','li 

Of te^:  rri"re't^r;-'^c„'n;"r:gafe'3';hT;,![re  -'"' 
CHS  omersanH  t»"i;f««  t^     .1.   ^"">'*=s'*«ea  rne  cotfee-room 

-  i.e,per^„r'r;^s''''s''iL"Ci;rarr,:s 
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round  a  young  fn«n,  who,  from  hia  appearance,  mip^ht 
hav«  been  a  year  or  two  older  than  Nicholaa,  and  who, 
besides  having  given  utterance  to  the  defiances  just  now 
described,  seemed  to  have  proceeded  to  even  greater 
lengths  in  his  indignation,  inasmuch  as  his  feet  had  no 
other  covering  than  a  pair  of  stockings,  while  a  couple 
of  slippers  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  head  ot  s 
prostrate  figure  in  an  opposite  corner,  who  bore  the 
appearance  of  having  been  shot  into  his  present  retreat 
[II  by  means  of  a  kick,   and   complimented   by   having  the 

slippers  flung  about  his  ears  afterwards. 

The  coffee-room  customers,  and  the  waiters,  and  the 
coachmen,  and  the  helpers — not  to  mention  a  barmaid 
who  was  looking  on  from  behind  an  open  sash-window 
— seemed  at  that  moment,  if  a  spectator  might  judge  from 
their  winks,  nods,  and  muttered  exclamations,  strongly 
disposed  to  take  part  against  the  voung  gentleman  in 
the  stockings.  Observing  this,  and  that  the  young  gentle- 
man  was  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  had  in  nothing  the 
appearance  of  an  habitual  brawler,  Nicholas,  impelled 
by  such  feelings  as  will  influence  young  men  swnetimes, 
felt  a  very  strong  disposition  t  >  ojide  with  the  weaker 
party,  and  so  thrust  himself  at  once  into  the  centre  of 
the  group,  and  in  a  more  emphatic  tone  perhaps  than 
u^  circumstances  might  seem  to   warrant,   demanded  what 

'  ^  all  that  noise  was  about. 

"Hollo  I"  said  one  of  the  men  from  the  yard,  "this 
is  somebody  in  disjjuise,  this  is.** 

"  Room  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Roosher, 
gen'l'men  1 "  cried  another  fellow. 

Disregarding  these  sallies,  which  were  uncommonly 
well  received,  as  sallies  at  the  expense  of  the  best-dressed 
persons  in  a  crowd  usually  are,  Nicholas  glanced  careK  ssly 
round,  and  addressing  the  young  gentleman,  who  had 
by  this  time  picked  up  his  slippers,  and  thrust  his  feet 
into  them,  repeated  his  inquiries  with  a  courteous  air. 
"  A  mere  nothing  1  **  he  replied. 

At  this  a  murmur  was  raised  by  the  lookers-on,  and 
some  of  the  boldest  cried,  "Oh,  indeed  1— Wasn't  it, 
though ?— Nothing,  eh?— He  called  that  nothin-,  did 
he  ?— Lucky  for  him  if  he  found  it  nothing."  Thc^e  and 
many  other  expressions  of  ironical  disapprobation  hnvlnff 
been  exhausted,  two  or  three  of  the  out-of-door  feilows 
began  to  hustle  Nicholas  and  the  young  gentleman  who 
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Sei  ;:%n,T.  irriLo-;:  ^Bir^ 
mor,  than  o...  ..ourfeSow"i,t^a'";^:rs'''rr:jprcVi; 

^" ti  ir^i'T'  f"' .of  "".burly  York.hire',a^L  " 

.reading  upon  l.in.'S;.„''L^,n":'„y  d°.""Vo  p"ae.  Sr«7f 
on  «|ual  Urms  with  his  late  adverSul  •P^,  „"^' 
Jura  do  it  BRain.    Tl,af.all.«      •""""•n'.        L«t  m*  w* 

"Let  me  hear  you  make  thOM  remarlr«  ■»>:«  »      -j  *t 
younsrman,  "and  I'll  knock  ihith^^-r    *'••  ""*  "" 
the  w1„e-gi;U«.  behind  ySS,l«rV"^  *"  *"""  "  •""»« 

Hera  a  waiter,  who  had  bt^en  rubbinir  hia  h.nrf.    i- 
eicesslve  enjoyment  of  the  lui^n.   .«  i  nenaa    u 

NO  one  need  troubJe  h  m*elf  to  stir"  mJ.i  thT, 

bpS:^.""  ''°''    "■'■"  "'">  <■»""  ^'''-=-1  one  of  th, 
^•^^1  what  did   you  strike   him   for?"   demand.!   ,I« 

The   unpopular   gentleman    looked  coollir   roun,l     ...j 
addressing  hi'mself  to  Nicholas,  »id-  '  *   ""* 

S?e^,fSf"  '?  cS^rcor^S'en"  -tS  ^""^ill 
m^J^g  ft  """^  •*'"';•  Ko'-e  «•  '«'»  (for   ?  havi 
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until  to-morrow),  choie  to  express  lilmself  in  very  dij.re 
•pectful,  Hnd  insolently  familiar  t<  rms,  ot  a  young  lady 
whom  1  recojfnised  from  his  description  and  other  circuin 
Stances,  and  whom  1  have  tlie  honour  to  know.  As  h< 
•poke  loud  enough  to  be  overheaid  by  the  otiu  r  iiuau 
who  were  present.  I  informed  him  most  civilly  that  In 
was  mistaken  in  his  conjectures,  wliich  were  of  an  offensiv* 
nature,  and  retjuested  him  to  forbear.  He  did  so  lor  ; 
little  lime,  but  as  he  chose  to  renew  his  conversation  wh»?i 
leaving  the  room,  in  a  more  offensive  strain  than  belore 
I  could  not  refrain  from  making  after  him,  and  facilitai 
ing  his  departure  by  a  kick,  which  reduced  him  to  tlv 
posture  in  which  vou  saw  him  just  now.  I  am  the  bes 
judge  of  my  own  affairs,  1  lake  it,"  said  the  young  man 
who  had  certainly  not  quite  recovered  trom  his  recen 
heat ;  •'  if  anybody  liere  thinks  proper  to  make  this  quarre 
his  own,  I  have  not  the  smallest  earthly  objection,  I  d( 

assure  him."  .       .        • 

Of  all  possible  courses  of  proceeding  under  the  ctrcuni 
stances  detailed,  there  was  certainly  not  one  which,  n 
his  then  state  of  mind,  could  have  appeared  more  laudabh 
to  Nicholas  than  this.  There  were  not  many  subjects  o 
dispute  which  at  that  moment  could  have  come  hom( 
to  his  own  breast  more  powerfully,  for  having  th.-  un 
known  uppermost  in  his  thouf^hts,  it  naturally  occurrei 
to  him  that  he  would  have  done  just  the  same  it  an; 
audantous  gossiper  durst  have  presumed  in  his  hcuiiij 
to  speak  lightlv  of  her.  Influenced  by  these  considera 
tions,  he  .spoused  the  young  gentleman's  qi;arrel  witl 
great  warmth,  protesting  that  he  had  done  quite  "g"',  an< 
that  he  respected  him  for  it ;  which  John  Browdie  (albti 
not  quite  clear  as  to  the  merits)  immediately  protestei 
too,  with  not  inferior  vehemence. 

••Let  him  take  care,  that's  all," said  the  defeated  party 
who  was  being  rubbed  down  bv  a  waiter,  alter  his  nceii 
fall  on  the  dusty  boards.  "  He  don't  knock  me  about  lo 
nothing,  1  can  tell  him  that.  A  pretty  state  ot  thing- 
if  a  man   isn't  to  admire  a  handsome  girl  without  benij 

beat  to  pieces  lor  it  !  "  •    ,         •  u  .■ 

This  reflection  appeared  to  have  great  weight  with  t ' 
young  lady  in  the  bar,  who  (adjusting  her  cap  as  sh 
spoke,  and  glancing  at  a  mirror)  declared  that  it  wouj 
be  a  very  r>retty  stale  of  things  indeed  ;  and  that  if  peopi 
were  to  be  punished  for  actions  so  Innocent  and  natum 
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(.herea.   Mr,    Browdie.   who   w„     M  l""^  2^'  i'"  , 'P 
Jiair.,  glanced  at  her  with  disdain,  and    ch  ed  ,2  h 
husband  to  come  away).  °  '"  ""■ 

.aI^":-  """  I'"™  '"  ""'"  ™''<  'he  youne  man       ••  If 

?h.  ™o« "h„°„'  f  •"■"•''  •■""  »■'"  "™i"«'f  <  »""uld  bl 

, LT?J     hopele..  person   alive,  for  I  cannot  resist  one 

It  has  the  most  extraordinary  effect  upon  me    check.  »nH 

rwt'.Tn'effecr.o°"  t'TV'  "^"i"""   -dl^      Vou 

^•O I,  .hri'.         ''°""  ''?■'  '""'  "P""  ■"«  already." 

her  I?ead!''"  but!!2Lr«'''"  "'"•'^""  '"'""f  '"^X.  tossing 

loo.gvitH'-raipr  Siffi-;'nt:'l'^h''arZr#s  TcS' 
.Irhe-oCn^LT-src^fil-ll'J-rr^^^^^^^^ 

»-.  "  waiter   in   a    shrill   voice    whf>*h«>r   »k«* 

Tl-"'''u   ^'^^  ^^^   *>«^"  knocked  down%J^s   eoini  ?« 

t^nkilng.  ""^°''""'"*"     ^'^^""    ^'^^     b""dled     out     in    a 

N'icliolas'"   ^"'*'    '    ''^''^   '*^^"    *'^*'    ^'^"o^^    before,"    said 

;;  Indeed  !  "  replied  his  new  acquaintance. 
l-Whe^r^r^T?";  °^  '^'"'^'^  Nicholas,  pau.sing  to  reflect 
to  a   relilter  offior~-''°P -r'"'  ^°  be^ureAe  belong'; 
Wrr^'cXfd"the"?ac:^'''  ^'^^^   ^"'  °'  ^'^^  ^°-"-  ^ 
'•  Tha;'!"^^^^*  Tom-the  ugly  clerk. 
Tlmt  s  odd  enough  !  "  said  Nichola.      -minating  upon 
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th«  ttrmnge  manner  in  which  that  regiattr  oAot  tttrnt^i 
to  start  up  and  itar*  him  in  the  face  tvcry  now  and  then. 
and  when  ha  least  expected  it. 

"  I  am  much  obhge«l  to  you  for  your  kind  advocacy  o< 
my  cauM  when  it  moat  needed  an  advocate."  laid  the 
young  man.  lauching.  and  drawing  a  card  from  hit  pocket. 
''  Perhaps  youTl  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know 
where  1  can  thank  you."  .    .       , 

Nicholas  took  the  card,  and  glancing  at  it  involuntarily 
as  he  returned  the  compliment,  evinced  very  great  surprise. 
"  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble  I  "  said  Nicholas.    "  Surely  not 
the  nepUew  of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  who  is  expected  to- 
morrow I "  ,,._-„ 
"  I  c*  tn't  nsnallv  call  myself  the  nephew  of  the  firm, 
said  Mr.  Frank  good-humouredly,  "  but  of  the  two  ex- 
cellent individuals  who  compose  it,  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  am  the  nephew.     And  yoo,  I  see,  are  Mr.  Nickleby, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much  I    This  is  a  most  unsx- 
pected  meeting,  but  not  the  less  welcome,  I  assure  vou." 
Nicholas  responded  to  these  compliments  with  of  rs 
of  the  same  kind,  and  they  shook  hands  warmly.    Th-n 
he  introduced  John  Browdie,  who  had  remained  in  a  k'ate 
of  great  admiration  ever  since  the  young  lady  in  the  bar 
had  been  so  skilfuliy  won  over  to  the  righ*  side.     Ihen 
Mrs.  John   Browdie  was  introduced,  and  r....wly  they  ali 
went  upstairs  together  and  spent  the  neat  halt-hour  witli 
great  satisfaction  and  mutual  entertainment ;  Mrs.  John 
Browdie  beginning  the  conversation  by  declaring  tli.it  of 
all  the  made-up  things  she  ever  saw,  that  young  woman 
below  stairs  was  the  vainest  and  the  plainest 

This  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  although,  to  judge  from 
what  had  recently  taken  place,  a  hot-headed  youn^'  man 
(which  is  not  an  absolute  miracle  and  phenomenon  in 
nature),  was  a  sprightly,  good-humoured,  pleasant  tellow, 
with  much,  both  in  his  countenance  and  disposition,  that 
reminded  Nicholas  very  strongly  of  the  kind-hearted 
brothers.  His  manner  was  as  unaffected  as  theirs,  and 
his  demeanour  full  of  'hat  heartiness  which,  to  most 
people  who  have  anvthing  gpnerous  in  their  composition, 
is  peculiarly  prepossessing.  Acid  to  this,  ihai  he  WoS 
good-looking  and  intelligent,  had  a  plentiful  slmre  ot 
vivacity,  was  extremely  cheerful,  and  accommodated  hmi- 
self  in  five  minutes'  time  to  all  John  Browdie's  oddities 
with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  known  him  from  a  boy ; 
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ladies  h«v,ng   given  up  genUe.n.n  to^  manto?.o;.  rivl/ 

bu    of  ^^fa 'nT  *  P**"'  '"'^**  «^  ^^-»  P'«^y  *"'i  learning 

£u:J^  ^r^.£g  t^-  .r^^  ^^-jed 

uwuoot  wneuier   that   iam«   nephew    waa   likely  to 
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rival  him  in  the  affections  of  the  fair  unknown— discuss- 
tng  the  matter  with  himself,  too,  as  gravely  as  if,  with 
that  one  exception,  it  were  all  settled ;  and  recurring  to 
the  subject  again  and  again,  and  feeling  quite  indignant 
and  ill-used  at  the  notion  of  anybody  else  making  love 
to  one  with  whom  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  in 
all  his  life.  To  be  sure,  he  exagKerated  rather  than 
depreciated  the  merits  of  his  new  acquaintance  ;  but  still 
he  took  it  as  a  kind  of  personal  offence  that  he  should 
have  any  merits  at  all— in  the  eyes  of  this  particular 
young  ladv,  that  is  ;  for  elsewhere  he  was  quite  welcome 
to  have  as  many  as  he  pleased.  There  was  undoubted 
selfishness  in  all  this,  and  yet  Nicholas  was  of  a  most 
free  and  generous  nature,  with  as  few  mean  or  sordid 
thoughts,  perhaps,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  being  in  love,  he 
felt  and  thought  differently  from  other  people  in  the  like 
sublime  condition. 

He  (lid  not  stop  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  mto  his  train 
of  thought  or  state  of  feeling,  however,  but  went  thinking 
on  all  the  way  home,  and  continued  to  dream  on  in  the 
same  strain  all  night.  For,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
Frank  Cheeryble  could  have  no  knowledge  of,  or  acquaint- 
ance with,  the  mysterious  young  lady,  it  began  to  occur  to 
him  that  even  he  himself  might  never  see  her  again  ;  upon 
which  hypothesis  he  built  up  a  very  ingenious  succession  of 
tormenting  ideas  which  answered  his  purpose  even  better 
thai  the  vision  of  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  and  tantalised 
and  worried  him  waking  and  sleeping. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  to  th- 
contrary,  there  is  no  well-established  case  of  morning 
having  either  deferred  or  hastened  its  approach  by  the 
term  of  an  hour  or  so  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a 
splenetic  feeling  against  some  unoffending  lover :  the  sun 
having,  in  the  'discharge  of  his  public  duty,  as  the  books 
of  precedent  report,  invariably  risen  according  to  the 
almanacs,  and  without  suffering  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  any  private  considerations.  So  morning  came  as 
usual,  and  with  it  business  hours,  and  with  them  -Mr. 
Frank  Cheeryble,  and  with  him  a  long  train  of  smiles 
and  welcomes  from  the  worthy  brothers,  and  a  more 
grave  and  clerk-like,  but  scarcely  less  hearty  reception 
from  Mr.  Timothv  Linkinwater. 

"That    Mr.    Frank  and  Mr.    Nickleby  should  have  met 
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last  night,*'  said  Tim  Linkinxi'nter,  getting:  slowly  off  liis 
stool,  and  looking  round  the  counting-house  wilh  his 
back  again.st  the  deslc,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  had 
anyihinjr  vpi  y  particular  to  say—"  that  those  two  young 
men  should  have  met  last  night  in  that  manner  is,  I 
say,  a  coincidence — a  remaikahle  coincidence.  Why,  I 
don't  beliovp  now,"  added  Tim,  taking  off  his  spectacles, 
and  smiling  as  with  gentle  pride,  "that  there's  such  a 
place  in  all  the  world  for  coincidences  as  London  is  !" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Frank  ;   "but " 

"  Don't  know  about  it,  Mr.  Francis  !  "  interrupted  Tim, 
with  an  obstinate  air.  "Well,  but  let  us  know.  If  there 
is  any  better  place  for  such  things,  where  is  it?  Is  it  in 
Europe?  No,  that  it  isn't.  Is  it  in  Asia?  Why,  of 
course  it's  not.  Is  it  in  Africa?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Is  it 
in  America?  Fou  know  better  than  that,  at  all  events. 
Well,  then,"  said  Tim,  folding  his  arms  resolutely,  "  where 
is  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  about  to  dispute  the  point.  Tim,"  said  young 
Cheeryble,  laughing.  "  I  am  not  such  a  heretic  as  that. 
All  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  I  hold  myself  under  an 
obligation  to  the  coincidence,  that*s  all." 

"Oh  !  if  you  don't  dispute  it,"  said  Tim,  quite  satisfied, 
"that's  another  thing.  I'll  tell  you  what  tlionirl,- -i  ^jsl, 
you  had.  I  wish  you  or  anybody  woulJ.  I  would  so  put 
that  man  down,"  said  Tim,'  tappinpr  the  forefinger  of  his 
left  hand  emphatically  with  his  spectacles,  "so  put  that 
man  down  by  argument " 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  find  language  to  express  the 
degree  of  mental  prostration  to  which  such  an  adventurous 
wight  would  be  reduc-d  in  the  keen  encounter  with  Tim 
Linkinwater,  so  Tim  gave  up  the  rest  of  his  declaration 
in  pure  lack  of  words,  and  mounted  his  slool  again. 

"We  may  consider  ourselves,  brother  Ned,"  said 
Charles,  after  he  had  patted  Tim  Linkinwater  approvingly 
on  the  back,  "  ven'  fortunate  in  having  two  such  young 
men  about  us  as  our  nephew  Frank  and  Mr.  Nickleby. 
It  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
to  us."* 

"  Certainly,  Charles,  ccrtainlv,"  returned  the  other. 

"Of  Tim,"  added  brother  N'ed,  "I  say  nothing  what- 
ever, because  Tim  is  a  mere  child— an  infant— a  nobody— 
that  we  never  think  of  or  take  into  accniuit  at  all.  Tim, 
you  villain,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  sir  ?" 
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"I  am  jeaJou*  of  both  of  •em,"  »aid  Tun,  "and  rrean 
to  look  out  for  another  fituation;  to  provide  yourselves, 
gentlemen,  if  you  please.*'  ^  „  ,  j        . 

Tim  thought  thi«  such  an  exquisite,  unparalleled,  and 
most  extraordinary  joke,  that  he  laid  his  pen  upon  the 
inkstand,  ^  i,  rather  tumbling  off  his  stool  than  getting 
down  witl  lis  usual  deliberation,  laughed  till  he  was 
quite  faint,  shaking  his  head  all  the  time  so  that  little 
particles  of  powder  flew  palpably  about  the  office.  Nor 
were  th«»  brothers  at  all  behindhand,  for  they  laughed 
almost  as  heartily  at  the  ludicrous  idea  of  any  voluntary 
separation  between  themselves  and  old  Tim.  Nicholas 
and  Mr.  Frank  laughed  <^uite  boisterously,  perhaps  to 
conceal  some  other  emotion  awakened  by  this  little 
incident  (and  so,  inder-d,  did  the  three  old  fellows,  after 
the  first  bursts,  ^o  perhaps  there  was  as  much  keen  enjoy- 
ment and  relish  in  that  laugh  al  ogelher  as  the  politest 
assembly  ever  derived  from  the  most  poignant  witticism 
uttered  at  any  one  person's  expense. 

.     "Mr.    Nlckleby.'"    said    brother    Charles,    calling    him 

aside,  and  taking  him  kindly  by  the   hand.   «•  l-l-ain 

anxious,  my  dear  sir,  to  see  that  you  are  properly  and 

comfortably   9khUA    in    the   cottage.      We  cannot   allow 

those  who  serve  us  well  to   labour  under  any  privation 

or  discomfort  that  it  is  in  our  pcwei  to  remove.     I  wish, 

too,  to  see  your  mother  and  sister — to  know   them,  Mr. 

Nickleby,    and    have    an    opportunity   of   relieving    their 

minds  by  assuring  them  tl    t  any  trifiing  service  we  have 

been  able  to  do  them  is  a  great  deal  more  than  repaid 

by  the  teal  and   ardour   you  display.     Not  a  word,  my 

dear  sir,  I   beg.     To-morrow   is   Sunday.     I   shall  make 

bold  to  come   out  at  tea-time,   and  take   the  chance  of 

finding  you  at  home ;  if  you  are  not,  you  know,  or  the 

ladies  should  feel  a  delicacy  in  being   mtnided  on,  and 

would  rather  not  be  known  to  n»e  just  now,  why,  1  wn 

come  again  another  time ;  any  other  time  would  do  for 

me.     Let  it  remain  upon    that    understanding.     Brother 

Ned,    my    dear   fellow,   let    me   have   a    word    with    you 

this  way.**  .    .        «.  •  «,t 

The  twins  went  out  of  the  office  arm  in  arm,  and 
Nicholas,  who  saw  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  nv'.ny 
others  of  which  he  had  been  the  subject  that  morning, 
only  so  many  delicate  renewals  on  the  arrival  of  their 
nepliew   of  the  kind  assurances    which   the  brothers  had 
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given  him  in  his  absence,  could  scHrcely  feel  sufficient 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  »uch  extraordinary  con- 
sideration. 

The  intelligence  that  they  wer*  to  have  a  visitor—and 
such  a  visitor— next  day.  awakened  in  Uie  breast  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby  minified  feelings  ot  exultation  and  regret;  for 
whereas  on  the  one  hand  she  hailed  it  as  an  cmc  n  of  her 
speedy  restoration  to  good  society,  and  the  almost  forgotten 
pleasures  of  morning  calls  and  evening  tca-drinkings  she 
could  not.  on  the  other,  but  reflect  with  bitterness  of  spirit 
on  the  absence  of  a  silver  tea-pot  with  an  ivory  knob  on 
the  hd,  and  a  milk-jug  to  match,  which  had  been  the 
pnde  of  her  heart  m  days  of  yore,  and  liad  been  kept  from 
years  end  to  year's  end  wrapped  up  in  wash-leather  on 
a  cerUin  top  shelf  which  now  presented  it«»elf  in  lively 
colours  to  her  sorrowing  Imagination. 

"I  wonder  wh  Vs  got  that  spice-box," said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
shaking  her  head.  "It  used  to  stand  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  next  but  two  to  the  pickled  onions,  Yo:  remember 
that  spice-box,  Kate  ?  ** 

"Perfectly  well,  mamma.** 
J\\  shouldn't  think  you  did,  Kate.**  returned  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  m  a  severe  manner,  "talkinj^'  about  it  in  that 
cold  and  unfeeling  way  ?  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
vexes  me  in  these  losses  more  than  the  losses  themselves 
I  do  protest  and  dechire,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  rubbine 
her  nose  with  an  impassioned  air,  •'  that  it  is  to  havl 
people  about  ma  who  take  things  with  such  provokinir 
calmness.  * 

"  My  dear  mamma,**  said  Kate,  stealing  her  arm  Kiund 
Her  mother's  neck,  "  why  do  you  say  what  I  know  you 
cannot  seriously  mean  or  think,  or  why  be  angry  with 
me  for  being  happy  and  content?  You  and  Nicholas  are 
lett  to  me,  we  are  together  once  again,  and  what  retrard 
can  I  have  for  a  few  trifling  things  of  which  we  never 
feel  the  want?  When  I  have  seen  ail  the  misery  and 
desolation  that  death  can  bring,  and  known  the  lonesome 
teeling  of  being  solitary  and  alone  in  crowds,  and  all 
the  agony  of  separation  in  ^'rief  and  poverty  when  we 
most  needed  conilort  and  support  from  each  other  can 
you  wonder  that  I  look  upon  this  as  a  place  of  such 
delicious  quiet  and  rest,  that  with  you  beside  me  I  have 
nothing  to  wish  for  or  regret?  There  was  a  liine.  and 
not  long  since,   when  aU  die  comforts  of  our  old  home 
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did  come  back  upon  me,  I  own,  very  often— oftener  than 
you  would  think,  perhaps — but  I  afiected  to  care  nothing 
for  them,  in  the  hope  that  you  would  so  be  brought  lo 
regret  them  less.  I  was  not  insensible,  indeed.  I  niij,-Iit 
have  felt  happier  if  I  had  been.  Dear  mamma,"  said  Kate, 
in  great  agitation,  '*  I  know  no  difterence  between  this  home 
pnd  that  in  which  we  were  all  so  happy  for  so  many  years, 
except  that  the  kindest  and  gentlest  heart  that  ever  ached 
.  on  earth  has  passed  in  peace  to  heaven." 
^  "  Kate,  my  dear  Kate,"  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  folding  her 
in  her  arms. 

"  I  have  so  often  thought,"  sobbed  Kate,  "of  all  his 
kind  words — of  the  last  time  he  looked  into  my  little  room, 
as  he  passed  upstairs  to  bed,  and  said,  '  God  bless  you, 
darling.'  There  was  a  paleness  in  his  face,  mamma — the 
broken  heart — I  know  it  was — I  little  thought  so— 
then " 

A  gush  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  Kate  laid  her 
head  upon  her  mother's  breast,  and  wept  like  a  littli  child. 

It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  thing  in  our  n.iture, 
that  when  the  heart  is  touched  and  softened  by  ^uiiie 
tranquil  happiness  or  affectionate  feeling,  the  inenioi y  of 
the  dead  comes  over  it  most  powerlully  ami  irresistibly. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  though  our  better  thoughts  and 
sympathies  were  charms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soul  is 
enabled  to  hold  some  vague  and  mysterious  intercourse 
with  the  spirits  of  those  whom  we  dearly  lovrd  in  life. 
Alas!  how  often  and  how  long  may  those  patient  angels 
hover  above  us,  watching  for  the  spell  which  is  so  seldon: 
uttered  and  so  soon  forgotten  ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Nickleby,  accustomed  to  give  iitteraiice  tn 
whatever  came  uppermost  in  her  mind,  had  never  coiu<ived 
the  possibility  of  her  daughter's  dwelling  upon  tiiese 
thoughts  in  secret,  the  more  especially  as  no  hard  trial  or 
querulous  reproach  had  ever  drawn  them  from  her.  But 
now,  when  the  happiness  of  all  that  Nicholas  had  just 
told  them,  and  of  their  new  and  peaceful  lile,  l.rouijlit 
these  recollections  so  strongly  upon  Kate  that  she  could  not 
suppress  them,  Mrs.  NicUle;.y  began  to  have  a  gliinnier  n? 
that  she  had  been  rather  thoughtless  now  and  then,  and 
was  conscious  of  something  like  sell-repioach  as  she 
embraced  her  daughter,  and  yi.^lded  to  the  emotions 
which  such  a  conversation  naturally  awakened. 

There   was   a   miglily    bustle   th.H    night,    and    a    vast 
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quantity  of  preparation  for  the  expected  visitor,  and  a 
very  large  nosegay  was  brought  from  a  gardener's  hard 
V  ^"l/"*  X?  ,'"?*?  *  number  of  ver>'  sraaU  ones,  with 
which  Mrs.  Ifickleby  would  have  ginished  ^  Uttle 
sitting-room,  in  a  style  that  certainly  could  not  have  failed 
to  attract  anybody -s  attention,  if  Kate  had  not  offered  to 
spare  b»  the  trouble,  and  arranged  them  in  the  prettiest 
andnea.test  manner  possible,  ll  the  cottage  ever  looked 
pretty.  It  must  have  been  on  such  a  brieht  and  sunshiny 
day  as  the  next  day  was  But  Smike's  pi^e  in  the  garden 
or  Jfrs.  Nickleby's  m  the  condition  of  the  furniture  ot 
Kate  s  "1  evei^thmg^  was  aothing  to  the  pride  with  which 
Nicholas  looked  at  Kate  herself  ;  and  surely  the  costliest 
mansion  m  all  England  might  have  found  in  her  beautiful 
face  and  graceful  form  its  most  exquisite  and  peerless 
ornament.  *^ 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Nicklebv  was 
thrown  mto  a  great  flutter  of  spirits  by  the  long-ex4cted 
K  "^?  at  the  door,  nor  was  this  flutter  at  all  composed 
^X,vS^i5«  M^^^K'*  °^  two  pair  of  boots  in  the  parage. 
J^' ?h^    M^ru^  *"g^^'  "^  ^  breathless  statV^Sst 

.  }u^  i^°  ^-  C^e^n^bles  "  ;  as  it  certainly  was,  though 
not  the  two  Mrs.  Nxckleby  expected,  because  it  was  A& 
Charles  Cheeryble  and  his  nephew.  Mr.  Frank,  who  made 
a  thousand  apologies  for  his  intrusion,  which  Mrs  Nicklebv 
(having  teaspoons  enough  and  to  spare  for  aU)   most 
graciously  received.    Nor  did  the  appearance  of  this  unex- 
pected  v^tor  occasion  the  least  embarrassment  (save  in 
Kate  and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  a  blush  or  t^o  at  first) 
for  the  old  gentleman  was  so  kind  and  cordial,  and  the 
young  gentleman  imitated  him  in  this  respect  so  weU 
that  the  usual  stiffness  and  formality  cf  a  first  meeting 
showwl  no  ams  of  appearing,  and  Kate  really  more  than 
once  detected  herself  m  the  very  act  cf  wondering  when 
It  was  gomg  to  begin.  *^ 

At  the  tea-table  there  was  plenty  of  conversation  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  nor  were  there  wanting  locose 
matters  of  discussion,  such  as  tiiey  were ;    for  young 

n  \r^^'^^^^  '■®^^*  ^^y  ^  Germany  happening  to  be 
alluded  to.  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  informed  tiie  company  that 
Uie  aforesaid  young  Mr.  Cheer^-ble  was  suspect^  to  have 
hn  an^^^?^y  ""^"^^  ''"'^  ^^  daughter  of  a  certain  German 
S^i^'"'  ^  nation  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  most 
indignantly   repelle        .pr^n    whi^.^    Mrs.    Nicklebj    slily 
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remarked  that  she  suspected,  from  the  very  warmth  c 
the  denial,  there  must  be  something;  in  it.  Young  Mi 
Cheeryble  then  earnestly  entreated  old  Mr.  Cheeryble  t 
confess  that  it  was  all  a  jest,  which  old  Mr.  Cheerybl 
at  last  did,  young  Mr,  Cheeryble  being  so  much  in  earnes 
about  it,  tlmt— as  Mrs.  Nickleby  said  many  thousand  time 
afterwards  in  recalling  the  scene— he  "quite  coloured, 
which  she  rightly  considered  a  memorable  circumstance 
and  one  worthy  of  remark,  young  men  not  being,  as  a  class 
remarkable  for  modesty  or  self-denial,  especially  whei 
there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  when,  if  they  colour  at  all,  i 
is  rather  their  practice  to  colour  the  story,  and  no 
themselves. 

After  tea  there  was  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  th 
evening  being  very  fine  they  strolled  out  at  the  gardci 
gate  into  some  lanes  and  byroads,  and  sauntered  u| 
and  down  until  it  grew  quite  dark.     The  time  seemed  i 

Eass  very  quickly  with  ail  the  party.  Kate^  went  firsJ 
waning  upon  her  brother's  arm,  and  talking  with  him  am 
Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble ;  and  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  the  elde 
gentleman  followed  at  a  short  distance,  the  kindness  o 
the  good  merchant,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Nicholas 
and  his  admiration  of  Kate,  so  operating  upon  the  goo 
ladv's  feelings,  that  the  usual  current  of  her  speech  wa 
confined  within  very  narrow  and  circumscribed  I i mitt 
Smike  (who,  if  he  had  ever  been  an  object  of  interest  ii 
his  life,  had  been  one  that  day)  accompanied  them,  ioinini 
sometimes  one  group  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  brothe 
Charles,  laying  his  haod  upon  his  shoulder,  bade  biB 
walk  with  him,  or  Nicholaa.  looking  smilingly  round 
beclconed  him  to  coma  and  talk  with  the  old  fnend  wa 
understood  him  best,  and  who  could  win  a  smile  into  hi 
careworn  face  when  none  else  could. 

Piide  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  ;  but  it  cannot  b 
the  pride  of  a  mother  in  her  children,  for  that  is  a  com 
pound  of  two  cardinal  virtues-  faith  and  hope.  This  wa 
the  pride  that  swelled  Mrs.  Nickleby's  heart  that  night 
and  this  it  was  which  left  upon  her  face,  glistening,'  in  th 
light  wheti  they  returned  home,  traces  of  the  most  gratefu 
tears  she  h«d  ever  shed. 

There  was  a  quiet  mirth  about  the  little  supper  whic 
harmonised  exactly  with  this  tone  of  feeling,  and  at  lengt 
the  two  gentlemen  took  their  leave.  There  was  one  oi 
cumstance  in  the  leave-taking  which  occasioned  a  vai 
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t***  .•t*5"^^1f  **!**  pl««i«ntry,  mnd  that  wng,  th«t  Mr. 
F«nk  Chaerybl.  oflfered  ht«  b«nd  to  Kmx.  twic«  ov^,  quit; 
forf«tting  that  he  had  t»ade  her  adieu  already  Thia 
wa.  held  hr  the  elder  Mr.  Cheeryble  to  be TSo^Vincin* 
proof  that  he  wae  thinkin,f  of  hie  German  fiame,  and  th« 
jest  occaeioned  immense  Uuffhter.  So  eaey  is  it  to  move 
light  hearts. 

In  ehort,  it  wai  a  dAy  of  ♦*rene  and  tranquil  happiness: 
and  aa  we  all  have  some  bright  day— many  of  us.  lot  us 
hope,  among  a  crowd  of  other»~to  which  we  revert  with 
particular  delight,  ^  this  one  was  ofien  looked  back  to 
as  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  calendar  of  those 
who  snared  tt. 

Was  there  one  exception,  and  that  one  he  who  needed  to 
have  been  happiest  ? 
Who  was  that  who,  in  the  silence  of  his  own  chamber. 

?!!.  "^"f  .*?.  ^"l?  ^,°  P'^'^y  *•  **••  fi"^  f"«"<l  had  tau^fht 
him,  and  folding  his  hands  and  stretching  them  wildly  in 
the  air,  fell  upon  his  laco  ir»  a  passion  of  bitter  grief? 


CHAPTER  XLiV. 

m.     RALPH    NICKLKBV     CCT8     AK     OLD     ACQUAINTAMCK— rr 
WOULD    AI^O     APfTCAR.    FHOM     THE    CONTENT^.     HBR«Or, 
THAT    A    JOKE,     KVKN     BrrWKBN     Hl.SBAKD     AND     WIFE 
MAY   BE   SOMKTIMBS   CARRIBn   TOO    FAR.  ' 

JrTrf  M  ■''';  »0'««^,'««n.  '^ho.  living  with  the  one  object  of 
enriching  themselves  no  matter  by  what  means,  and  being 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  baseness  and  rascality  of  th5 
rn^s  which  they  will  use  every  day  towards  this  end! 
affect  nevertheless-^'  n  to  themselves^,  h.^h  tone  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  shake  their  heads  and  ^^h  ov.?  the 

&r;':Lil':Lr-'-     ^"'^  »■  the  craftiest' sco^diSS 
tnat  ever  walked  thtt  earth,  or  rttner— for  walking  implies 
at  le*si,  an  erect  position  and  the  beann^  of  a  man---that 
ever  crawled  and   crept   through   life   by^  its   dirtf^nd 

oi  every  day  and  keep  a  regular  debtor  and  crediror 
account  with  Heaven,  winch  shall  always  show  «  float  n^ 
balance  m  their  own  favour.  Whether  this  is  a  eratuUou^ 
tne  only  gratuitous)  part  of  the  falsehood  anS  fri?ke,lTf 
such   men's   lives,    or  whether   they  really  hope   to  chia 
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Heaven  itself,  and  lar  up  treasure  in  the  next  world  b) 
the  same  process  which  has  enabled  them  to  lay  up  treasuit 
in  this — not  to  Question  how  it  is,  so  it  is.  And,  doubtless 
such  bookkeeping:  (like  certain  autobiog^raphies  whici 
have  enlightened  the  world)  cannot  fall  to  prove  serviceabh 
in  the  one  respect  of  sparing  the  recording  angel  som( 
time  and  labour. 

Ralph  Nickleby  was  not  a  man  of  this  stamp.  Stern, 
unyielding,  dogged,  and  impenetrable,  Ralph^  cared  foi 
nothing  in  life,  or  beyond  it,  save  the  gratification  of  twc 
passions  —  avarice,  the  first  and  predominant  appetite  oi 
his  nature,  and  hatred,  the  second.  Affecting  to  constdei 
himself  but  a  type  of  all  humanity,  he  was  at  little  pains 
to  conceal  his  true  character  from  the  world  in  general, 
and  in  his  own  heart  he  exulted  over  and  cherished  everj 
bad  design  as  it  had  birth.  The  only  scriptural  admoni- 
tion  that  Ralph  Nickleby  heeded,  in  the  letter,  was  "  kno^i 
thyself."  He  knew  himself  well,  and  choosing  to  imagine 
that  all  mankind  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  hated  them ; 
for,  though  no  man  hates  himself,  the  coldest  among  us 
having  too  much  self-love  for  that,  yet,  most  men  un- 
consciously judge  the  world  from  themselves,  and  it  will 
be  very  generally  found  that  those  who  sneer  habitually 
at  human  nature,  and  affect  to  despise  it,  are  among  its 
worst  and  least  pleasant  samples. 

But  the  present  business  of  these  adventures  is  with 
Ralph  himself,  who  stood  regarding  Newman  Noggs  with 
a  heavy  frown,  while  that  worthy  took  off  his  fingerless 
gloves,  and  spreading  them  carefully  on  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand,  and  flattening  them  with  his  right  to  take  th« 
creases  out,  proceeded  to  roll  them  up  with  an  absent  air, 
as  if  he  were  utterly  regardless  of  all  things  else,  in  th« 
deep  interest  of  the  ceremonial. 

"Gone  out  of  town!"  said  Ralph  slowly.  "A  mistake 
of  yours.     Go  back  again.'* 

*•  No  mistake,"  returned  Newman.     "  Not  even  goin;;- 


gone 


Has  he  turned  girl  or  baby  ?  "    muttered  Ralpli,  with 
a  fretful  gesture. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman,  "but  he's  gone." 

The  repetition  of  the  word    "gone"  seemed   to  afford 

Newman  Noggs  inexpressible  delight,  in  proportion  as  il 

annoyed  Ralph   Nickleby.     He   uttered  the  word  with  a 

full,    round   emphasis,    dwelling    upon   it   as   long  as  he 
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decently  could,  and  when  he  could  hold  out  no  loneer 
wiihout  attracting  observation,  stood  gasping  it  to  himMlf. 
as  if  even  that  were  a  satisfaction.       *    *^    •  "•■*"• 

"And  whet*  has  he  gone  ?"  said  Ralph. 

«tt'  J*"f"'"  •^Pj'*''*  Newman.  -Danger  of  another 
attack  of  erjsipelas— a  worse  attack-in  the  head.  So 
the  doctors  ordertd  him  ofT.     .\nd  he's  jjone." 

•'  And  Lord  Frederick »  began  Ralph. 

He  s  gone  too,"  replied  Newman. 

•'  And  he  carries  his  drubbing  with  him,  does  he  r  said 
Ralph,  turnmg  away— ••  pockets  his  bruises,  and  sneaks 
off  without  the  retaliation  of  a  word,  or  seekinT^hJ 
smalltst  reparation  I"  * 

••  He's  too  ill,"  said  Newman. 

"Too  ill  I"  repeated  Ralph.  "Why,  /would  have  it  if 
I  were  dymg ;  m  that  case  I  should  only  be  the  more 
determmed  to  have  it,  and  that  without  delay— I  mean  if 
I^were  he.     But  he's  too  ill  I    Poor  Sir  Mulberry !    Too 

Uttering  these  words  with  supreme  contempt  and  ereat 
irritation  of  manner,  Ralph  signed  hastily  to  Newman  to 
leave  the  room  ;  and  throwing  himself  into  his  chair,  beat 
his  foot  impatiently  upon  the  ground. 

;•  There  is  some  spell  about  that  boy."  said  Ralph, 
grinding  his  teeth.  "  Circumstances  conspire  to  help 
him.  Talk  of  fortune's  favours  I  What  is  even  moneV 
to  such  devil's  luck  as  this  ! "  ^ 

He  thrust  his  hands  impatiently  into  his  pockets  :  but 
notwithstanding   his   previous  reflection  there   was   somi 
consolation  there,    lor  his   face  relaxed  a  litUe ;  and  al- 
though there  was  still  a  deep  frown  upon  the  contracted 

.."^ '^  ^*!  °"f  of  wlculation,  and  not  of  disappointment. 

RaInT  ..  !i'*'vt'*;*"  """v.®  ^*=^'  »^owever."  muttered 
Ralph  ;•' and  if  I  know  the  man-and  I  should  by  this 
time-his  wrath  will  have  lost  nothing  of  its  violence 
m  the  meanwhile.  Obliged  to  live  in  retiremem-?he 
monotony  of  a  sickroom  to  a  man  of  his  habits— no  life- 
no  dnnk-no  play-nothing  that  he  likes  and  lives  by 
.nrw  "°W^^*^y  to  forget  his  obligations  to  the  cause  of 
diJ  this.    Few  men  would  ;  but  he  of  all  others— no.  no  I " 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  resting  his  chin 
upon  h,s  hand,  fell  a-musing.  and  smiled  agliin  After 
a  un[e  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  ^  "' 

f  »>at  Mr.  Squeers  ;  has  he  been  here  ?  "  said  Ralph. 
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**  He  was  here  last  nif^ht.  1  left  him  here  when  1  weni 
home,"  returned  Newman. 

*' I  know  ihat,  tool,  do  I  not?**  said  Ralph  iratcibly, 
•*  Has  he  been  liere  since  ?     Wa«  he  here  this  morning  ?  ** 

*•  No,'*  bawled  Newman,  in  a  v«ry  loud  key. 

"  If  ha  conies  w title  1  am  out — he  is  pretty  sure  to  U 
here  by  nine  toni^jht—let  him  wait.  And  if  iht^rs'i 
another  man  with  hiin.  as  thrre  will  b*— perhaps,"  said 
Ralph,  checking;  himself,  "  let  him  wait  loo.' 

*'  I^at  'am  both  wait  ?  **  aatd  Newman. 

*'  Ay,"  replied  RaJph,  tumin{(  upon  him  with  an  angry 
look.  "  Help  me  on  with  tint  spencer,  and  don't  repeal 
after  me  like  a  croaking  parrot." 

'*  I  wish  I  was  a  parrot,"  said  Newman  sulkilv. 

"I  wish  you  were,**  rejoined  Ralph,  drawing  nis  apencer 
on  {  "  I'd  nave  wrung  your  neck  long  ago.** 

Newn>an  returned  no  answer  to  this  compliment,  but 
looked  over  Ralph's  shoulder  for  an  instant  (he  was  ad< 

i'usting  the  collar  of  the  spencer  behind,  just  then),  as  ii 
le  wera  strongly  disposad  to  tweak  him  by  the  nose. 
Meeting  Ralph's  eye,  howsver,  he  suddenly  recalled  his 
wandermg  fingers,  and  rubbed  his  own  red  noao  with  a 
Yahemience  quite  astonishing. 

BeatDwing  no  further  notice  upon  hia  eccentric  follower 
than  a  threr.  taning  look,  and  an  admonition  to  be  careful 
•od  make  no  mistaka,  Ralph  took  hia  hat  and  gloves  and 
walked  out. 

He  appeared  to  have  a  vary  extraordinary  and  misoel* 
laneoua  connection,  and  very  odd  calls  ha  mada—aoma 
at  graat  rich  houses,  and  ^ome  at  small  poor  ones — but 
lil  upon  one  subject-^money.  His  face  was  a  talisman 
to  the  porters  and  servants  of  his  mora  dashmg  clients, 
and  procured  him  ready  admiasion,  though  he  trudged 
on  foot,  and  others,  who  wera  denied,  rattled  to  the  door 
in  carriagea.  Hera  he  was  all  softness  and  cringing; 
civility ;  his  step  so  light  that  it  scarcely  produced  a 
sound  upon  the  thick  carpets  ;  his  voice  so  soft  that  it 
was  not  audible  beyond  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
aUdresMMl.  But  in  the  poorer  habitations  Ralph  was 
another  man ;  his  boots  creaked  upon  the  passage  floor 
as  he  walked  boldly  in,  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loud 
as  ha  demanded  the  mone}'  that  was  overdue ;  his  threati 
were  coarse  and  angry.  With  another  class  oif  customer!, 
Ralph  was  again  another  zuan.     Those  were  attoroeyi 
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•f  mort  tluui  doubtful  reputation,  who  helped  him  to 
new  butinoee,  or  raised  froeh  profits  upon  old.  With 
them  Ralph  waa  fitmiliar  and  jocosv  -^  humorous  upon 
the  topics  of  the  dajr,  and  especially  pleasant  upon  bank* 
ruptcies  and  pecuniary  difficulties  that  made  ^ood  for 
trade.  In  short,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
reoofnised  the  same  man  under  tliese  various  aspectSi 
but  for  the  bulky  leather  caee  hill  of  bills  and  ootea 
which  ho  drew  from  his  pocket  at  every  house,  and  tho 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  complaint  (varied  only 
in  tone  and  style  of  delivery),  that  tlie  world  thought  htm 
rich,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  might  be  if  he  had  his  own  | 
but  there  was  no  getting  money  in  when  once  it  was  out* 
cither  principal  or  interest,  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to 
Jive-i-even  to  live  from  day  to  day. 

It  was  evening  before  a  long  round  of  such  visita  fmterw 
rupted  only  by  a  s(;anty  dinner  at  an  eating-house) 
terminated  at  Pimlico,  and  Kaiph  walked  along  St. 
James's  Park,  on  his  way  home. 

There  were  some  deep  schemes  in  his  head,    as  tho 
puckered  brow  and  firinly.««t  mouth  would  have  abund- 
anUy  testified,  even  if  they  had  been  unaccompanied  by  a 
complete  indifference  to,  or  unconsciousness  of,  the  objects 
about  him.     So  complete   was   his  abstraction,   however, 
ttiat   Ralph,    usuaUy  as  ouick-si^htcU   as  any   man,   did 
not  observe  that  he  was  toUowed  by  a  shambling  figure, 
which  at  one  time  stole  behind  him  with  noiseless   fbot« 
steps,  at  another  crept  a  few  paces  before  him,  and  at 
another  glided  along  by  his  side  ;  at  all  times  regarding 
him  with  an  eye  so  keen,  and  a  look  so  eager  and  atten- 
tive, that  it  was  more  like  the  expression  of  an  intrusive 
face  in  some  powerful  picture,  ot  strongly-marked  dream, 
than  the  scrutiny  even  of  a  moat  interested  and  anxious 
observer. 

The  sky  had  been  lowering  and  dark  for  some  time, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  violent  storm  of  rain  drove 
Ralph  for  shelter  to  a  tree.  He  was  leaning  against  it 
with  folded  arms,  still  buried  in  thought,  when,  happening 
to  raise  his  eyes,  he  suUdeniy  met  those  of  a  man  who 
creeping  round  the  trunk,  peered  into  his  face  with  a 
Marciiing  look.  There  was  something  in  the  usurer's 
expression  at  the  moment  which  the  man  appeared  to 
remember  well,  for  it  decided  him  ;  and  stepping  close 
up  to  Ralph,  he  pronoi     ;ed  his  name. 
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AttonUhed  for  the  moment,  Ralph  fell  hack  a  eoupl 
of  paces,  and  lurveyed  him  from  head  to  foot.  A  ipari 
dark,  withered  man,  of  about  his  own  age,  with  a  stoot 
ing  body,  and  a  very  sinister  face,  rendered  more  il 
favoured  by  hollow  and  hungry  cheeks,  deeply  sunburnec 
and  thick,  black  eyebrowii,  blacker  in  contrast  with  th 
perfect  whiteness  of  his  hair ;  roui^hly  clothed  in  shabb 
garments,  of  a  strange  and  uncouth  make ;  and  havinj 
about  him  an  indefinable  manner  of  depression  am 
degradation— this,  for  a  moment,  was  all  he  saw.  Bu 
he  looked  ^gain,  and  the  face  and  person  seemed  gradual! 
to  grow  less  strange,  to  change  as  he  looked,  to  subsid 
and  soften  into  lineaments  that  were  familiar,  until  at  las 
they  resolved  themselves,  as  if  by  some  strange  optica 
illusion,  into  those  of  one  whom  he  had  known  for  man 
years,  and  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  as  man 
more. 

The  man  saw  that  the  recognition  was  mutual,  am 
beckoning  to  Ralph  to  take  his  former  place  under  th 
tree,  and  not  to  stand  in  the  falling  rain,  of  which,  in  hi 
first  surprise,  he  had  been  quite  regardless,  addressed  hin 
in  a  hoarse,  faint  voice. 

"You  would  hardly  have  known  me  from  my  voice 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Nickleby  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  returned  Ralph,  bending  a  severe  look  upon  htr 
'*  Though  there  is   something   in   that  that   I   remembei 
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now. 

"There  is  little  in  me  that  you  can  call  to  mind  a; 
having  been  there  eight  years  ago,  I  dare  say  ?  "  observe< 
the  other. 

'*  Quite  enough,"  said  Ralph  carelessly,  and  averting  hi! 
face.     "  More  than  enough." 

"  If  I  had  remained  in  doubt  about  ^'ov,  Mr.  Nickleby,' 
said  the  other,  "this  reception  and  your  manner  woulc 
have  decided  me  very  soon." 

"  Did  you  expect  any  other  ?  "  asked  Ralph  sharp! v. 

"No!"  said  the  man.    ** 

"You  were  right,"  retorted  Ralph;  "and  as  you  fee 
no  surprise,  need  express  none." 

"  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man  bluntly,  after  a  briei 
pause,  during  which  he  had  seemed  to  struggle  with  ar 
mclination  to  answer  him  by  some  reproach,  "  will  yoi 
hear  a  few  words  that  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

"I  am  obliged  to  wait  here  till  the  rain  holds  a  little,' 
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Mid  Ralph,  looking  abroHd.  "  If  you  talk,  sir,  I  shall  not 
put  my  fingert  in  mv  ears,  though  your  talking  may  hava 
a«  much  effect  at  if  I  did."  »        7        • 

"  I  was  once  in  your  confidence ••  thus  hit  companion 

began.     Ralph  looked  round  and  sniile«)  involuntarily. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  ''as  much  in  your  confidence  as 
you  L'ver  chose  to  let  anybody  be." 

"  Ah  ! "  rejoined  Ralph,  folding  his  arms ;  •«  that's  another 
thinp — auite  another  tliiiijf." 

•  Don  t  let  us  play  upon  words,  Mr.  Nickleby,  in  the 
name  of  humanity." 

•  Ut  what  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"Oi  humanity,"  replied  the  other  sternly.  «' I  am 
hunjrry,  and  m  want.  If  the  change  that  you  must  see  in 
me  alter  so  long  an  absence— muiit  see,  for  I,  upon  whom 
It  has  come  by  slow  and  hard  degrees,  see  it  and  know  it 
well— will  not  move  you  to  pity,  let  the  knowledge  that 
bread— not  the  daily  bread  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  as 
it  is  offered  up  in  cities  like  this,  is  understood  to  include 
half  the  luxuries  of  the  world  tor  the  rich,  and  just  as  much 
coarse  food  as  will  support  life  for  the  poor— not  that,  but 
bread,  a  crust  of  dry,  hard  bread,  is  beyond  my  reach 
to-day— let  that  have  some  weight  with  you,  if  nothing  else 
has. 

"If  this  is  the  usual  form  in  which  you  beg,  sir,"  said 
Kilph,  "you  have  studied  your  part  w«ll ;  but  if  you  will 
tak'  advice  from  one  who  knows  something  of  the  world 
and  its  ways,  I  should  recommend  a  lower  tone— a  little 
lower  tone,  or  you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  starved  in 
good  earnest." 

As  he  said  this,  Ralph  clenched  his  left  wrist  tightly  with 
his  rijrht  hand,  and  inclining  his  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  dioppmg  his  chin  upon  his  breast,  looked  at  him  whom 
he  addressed  with  a  frowning,  sullen  face  :  the  very  picture 
of  a  man  whom  nothing  could  move  or  soften. 

"Yesterday  waa  my  first  day  in  London,"  said  the  old 
man,  j,'Iancin«:  at  his  travtl-stained  dress  and  worn  shoes. 

'  It  would  have  been  better  lor  you,  I  think,  if  it  had 
been  your  last  also,"  replied  Ralph. 

.k*^u^*^*^  ^*'-""  seeking  you  these  two  days,  where  I 
thought  you  were  most  likely  to  be  found,"  resumed  the 
other  more  humbly,   "and  I  met  you  here  at  last,  when 

Mr  N  icklTby."  "'"*"  "*"   *''*'    ^""^  **^  encountering  you. 
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He  seemed  to  wait  for  some  reply,  but  Ralph  {giving  him 
none,  he  continued— 

^  "I  am  a  most  miserable  aad  wretched  outcast,  nearly 
sixt^  years  old,  and  as  destitute  and  helpless  as  a  child 

of  SIX.'*     ., 

'*I  am  sixty  years  old  too,**  replied  Ralph,  "and 
neither  destitute  nor  helpless.     Work.     Don't  make 
play^«cting  speeches  about  bread,  but  earn  it.'* 

"How?"  cried   the  other.     "Where?    Show  me 
means.     Will  you  grive  them  to  me — will  you  ?  ** 

"  I  did  once,"  replied  Ralph  composedly;  "you  scarcely 
need  ask  me  whether  I  will  again." 

"  It's  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  "  since  you  and  I  fell  out.  You  remember 
that  ?  I  claimed  a  share  in  the  profits  of  some  busines!,  I 
brought  to  you,  and,  as  I  persisted,  you  arrested  me  for  an 
old  advance  of  ten  pounds,  odd  shillings — including  interest 
at  fifty  per  cent.,  or  so." 

"  I  remember  somethiag  of  it,"  replied  Ralph  carelessly. 
"What  then?" 

"That  didn't  part  us,"  said  the  man.  "I  made  sul^ 
mission,  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bolts  and  bars; 
and,  as  you  were  not  the  made  man  then  that  you  are  now, 
you  were  glad  enough  to  take  back  a  clerk  who  wasn't 
over  nice,  and  who  knew  something  of  the  trade  you 
drove.  •• 

"  You  begged  and  prayed,  and  I  consented,"  replied 
Ralph.  "That  was  kind  of  me.  Perhaps  1  did  want  you 
— I  forget  I  should  think  I  did,  or  you  would  have 
begged  in  vain.  You  wer«  useful — not  too  honest,  not  too 
delicate,  not  too  nice  of  hand  or  heart—- but  useful." 

^  "  Useful,  indeed  1 "  said  the  man.  "  Come.  You  had 
pinched  and  ground  me  down  for  some  years  before  that, 
but  I  had  served  you  iatthfully  up  to  tliat  time,  in  spite  of 
all  your  dog^a  usage — had  i  r  " 

Ralph  made  no  reply. 

"  Had  I  ?  "  said  the  nikan,  again. 

"  You  had  had  your  wages,"  rejoined  Ralph,  "  and  had 
done  your  work.  W^e  stood  on  equal  ground  so  far,  and 
could  both  cry  quits." 

"  Then,  but  not  afterwards,"  said  the  other. 

"Koc  afterwards,  certainly,  not  even  then,  for  (as  you 
luvrs  just  said)  you  owed  me  money,  «nd  do  itiil,".  replied 
Ralph. 
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"That*!  not  all,"  mid  the  man  ••g-wly.  "That»i  not 
all.  Mark  that  I  didn't  forget  that  old  iore,  trust  ma. 
Partly  in  remembrance  of  that,  and  parity  in  the  hope  of 
making  money  some  day  by  the  scheme,  i  took  advanta^a 
of  my  position  about  you,  and  poMe<ii<^d  myself  of  a  hold 
upon  you,  which  you  would  gsve  half  of  all  you  have  to 
know,  and  never  can  know  but  t  oi'fh  me.  I  left  you— 
long  after  that  time,  remei  )cr —  5rr<v  for  soma  poor 
trickery  that  came  within  the  '»v  .  bui  -va^  noth.ng  to  what 
you  mon^y-makers  daily  pra.  tj«.;  just  outside  its  bounds, 
was  sent  away  a  convict  for  St-^t*.  }•  .r$,  I  have  returned 
what  you  see  me.  Now,  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  the  man, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  humi!it>  and  sense  of  power, 
"what  help  and  assistance  will  you  give  me — what  bribe, 
to  speak  out  plainly  ?  My  expectations  are  not  monstrous, 
but  I  must  live,  and  to  live  I  must  eat  and  drinks  Money 
is  on  your  side,  and  hunger  and  thirst  on  mine.  You  may 
drive  an  easy  bargain." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Ralph,  «ti!l  eyeing  his  companion 
with  the  same  steady  look,  and  moving  nothing  but  hit 
lips. 

"  It  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Nickleby,  whether  that's  all  of 
not,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"Why,  then,  harkye,  Mr.  ,  I  don't  know  by  what 

name  I  am  to  call  you,"  said  R.Jph. 

"By  my  old  one,  if  you  like.*' 

"Why,  then,  harkye,  Mr.  Brooker,"  s.iid  Ralph,  In  his 
harshest  accents,  "  and  don't  expect  to  draw  another  speech 
from  me— harkye,  sir,  I  know  you  of  old  for  a  ready 
scoundrel,  but  you  never  had  a  stout  heart ;  and  hard  work, 
with  (maybe)  chains  upon  thosp  legs  of  yours,  and  shorter 
food  than  when  I  •  pinched  *  and  'ground  *  you,  has  blunted 
your  wits,  or  you  would  not  come  with  such  a  talo  as  this 
to  rne.  You  a  hold  upon  me  I  Keep  it,  or  publish  it  to  tha 
world,  if  you  like.'* 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  interposed  Brooker.  ♦•  That  wouldn't 
serve  me.** 

"Wouldn't  it?"  said  Ralph.  ••  It  will  serve  you  as 
much  as  bringing  it  to  me,  1  promise  you.  To  be  plain 
With  you,  I  am  a  careful  man,  and  know  my  affairs 
thoroughly.  I  know  the  world,  and  the  world  knoivs 
me.  Whatever  you  gleaned,  or  heard,  or  saw,  when 
vou  served  me,  the  world  knows  and  magnifies  already, 
xou  could  tell  it  nothing  that  would  surprise  It— unless. 
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indeed,  it  redounded  to  mv  rrcdli  or  lionour,  and  then  it 
would  scout  you  for  a  Vi:\ci  And  ^et  I  don't  find  business 
slack,  or  clients  scrupulous.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  am 
reviled  or  threatened  every  day  by  one  man  or  another," 
said  Ralph;  "but  thing^s  roll  on  just  the  same,  and  I 
don't  grow  poorer  either." 

**  I  neither  revile  nor  threaten,**  rejoined  the  man.  "I 
can  tell  you  of  what  you  have  lost  by  my  act,  what  1  onlv 
can  restore,  and  what,  if  I  die  without  restoring,  dies  with 
me,  and  never  can  be  regained.** 

•*  I  tell  my  money  pretty  accurately,  and  generally  keep 
it  in  my  own  <;ustody,**  said  Ralph.  *'  1  look  sharply  after 
most  men  that  I  deal  with,  and  most  of  all  I  looked  sharp!  v 
after  you.     You  are  welcome  to  all  you  have  kept  from  me.'* 

*•  Are  those  of  your  own  name  dear  to  you  ?  **  said  tiie 
man  emphatically.     "  If  they  are ** 

"They  are  not,**  returned  Ralph,  exasperated  at  this 
perseverance,  and  the  thought  of  Nicholas,  which  the 
last  question  awakened.  "Tliey  are  not.  If  you  had 
come  as  a  common  beggar,  I  might  have  thrown  a  six> 
pence  to  you  in  remembrance  of  the  clever  knave  you 
used  to  be ;  but  since  you  try  to  palm  these  stale  tricks 
upon  one  you  might  have  known  better.  Til  not  part 
with  a  halfpenny — nor  would  I  to  save  you  from  rotting. 
And  remember  this,  'scape-gallows,"  said  Ralph,  menacing: 
him  with  his  hand,  *'that  if  we  meet  Hgain,  and  you  so 
much  as  notice  me  by  one  begging  gesture,  you  shall 
see  the  inside  of  a  jail  once  more,  and  tighten  this  hold 
upon  me  in  intervals  of  the  hard  labour  that  vagabonds 
are  put  to.     Tliere's  my  answer  to  your  trash.     Take  it." 

With  a  disdainful  scowl  at  the  object  of  his  anger,  who 
met  his  eye  but  uttered  not  a  word,  Ralph  walk?d  away 
at  his  usual  pace,  without  manifesting  the  slightest 
curiosity  to  see  what  became  of  his  late  companion,  or, 
indeed,  once  looking  behind  him.  The  man  remained  on 
the  same  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  retreating 
figfure  until  it  was  lost  to  view,  and  then  drawing  his 
arms  about  his  chest,  as  if  the  damp  and  lack  of  food 
struck  coldly  to  him,  lingered  with  slouching  steps  by 
the  wavside,  and  begged  of  those  who  passed  along. 

Ralph,  in  nowise  moved  by  what  had  lately  passed, 
further  than  as  he  had  already  expressed  himself,  walked 
deliberately  on,  and  turning  out  of  the  park  and  leaving 
Golden  Square  on  his  right,  took  his  way  through  some 
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streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  until  he  arrived  in  that 
oarticular  one  in  which  stood  the  residence  of  Madame 
Mantalini.  The  name  of  that  lady  no  lonf^er  appeared 
on  the  flaming  door-plate,  that  of  Miss  Knag  being  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  ;  but  the  bonnets  and  dresses  were 
still  dimly  visible  in  the  first-floor  windows  by  the  decaying 
light  of  a  summer's  evening,  and.  excepting  this  osten- 
sible alteration  m  the  proprietorship,  the  establishment 
wore  its  old  appearance. 

"  Humph  ! "  muttered  Ralph,  drawing  his  hand  across 
his  mouth  with  a  connoisseur-like  air,  and  surveying  the 
house  from  top  to  bottom  ;  '•  these  people  look  pretty  well 
They  can't  last  long  ;  but  if  I  know  of  their  going,  in  good 
time,  I  am  safe,  and  a  fair  profit,  too.  I  must  keep  them 
closely  m  view — that's  all." 

So,  nodding  his  head  very  complacently,  Ralph  was 
leavmg  the  spot,  when  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  a  confused  noise  and  hubbub  of  voices,  mingled  with 
a  great  running  up  and  down  stairs,  in  the  very  house 
winch  had  been  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny ;  and  while 
he  was  hesitating  whether  to  knock  at  the  door  or  listen 
at  the  keyhole  a  little  longer,  a  female  servant  of  Madame 
Mantahm's  (whom  he  had  often  seen)  opened  it  abruptly, 
and  bounced  out,  with  her  blue  cap  ribbands  streaming 
m  the  air.  * 

"  Hollo,  here.  Stop  !  »*  c  '^alph,  "  what's  the  matter 
Here  am  I.     Didn't  you  he^  knock  ?  " 

"Oh  I  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,  said  the  girl.  "Go  up,  for 
the  love  of  gracious.     Master's  been  and  done  it  again  " 

•'  Done  what  ?  "  said  Ralph  tartly  ;  "  what  d've  mean  ?  " 

"I  knew  he  would,  if  he  was  drove  to  it,"  cried  the 
gtrl.     ••  I  said  so  all  along." 

"  Come  here,  you  silly  wench,"  said  Ralph,  catching 
her  bv  the  wrist;  "and  don't  carry  family  matters  to 
the  neighbours,  destroying  iv. ,  credit  of  the  establishment. 
Come  here  ;  do  you  hear  me,  girl  ?  " 

Without  any  further  expostulation  he  led,  or  rather 
pulled,  the  Irightened  handma  -i  ".to  the  house,  and  shut 
the  door ;  then  bidding  her  walk  upstairs  before  him, 
tollo\ved  without  more  ceremony. 

Guided  by  the  noise  of  a  great  many  voices  all  talking 

oj^'eiher,   and   passing   the  girl   in   his  impatience,  before 

tiiey   had   ascended    many   steps,    Ralph    quickly   reached 

ino  private  sjtUng-rooni,  when  he  was  rather  amazed  by 
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the  confused  and  inexplicable  scene  in  which  he  suddenly 
found  hiniselC 

There  were  all  the  young-lad^  workers,  some  wiih 
bonnets  and  sume  without,  in  various  attitudes  expressive 
of  alarm  and  consternation  ;  some  gathered  round  Madame 
Mantalini,  who  was  in  tears  upon  one  chair;  and  others 
round  Miss  Knajjf,  who  was  in  opposition  tears  upon 
another }  and  others  round  Mr.  Mantahni,  who  wai 
perhaps  tlie  most  striking  figure  in  the  wliolo  group, 
lor  Mr,  Mantalini's  leg^s  were  extended  at  full  len^nh 
upon  the  floor,  and  his  h^'.ad  and  siiouiders  were  &Li|>> 
portad  by  a  vcr>-  tall  footman,  who  didn't  seem  to  know 
what  tc  do  with  them,  and  Mr.  Mantalim's  eyes  were 
closed,  and  his  face  was  paie,  and  his  hair  was  com< 
paratively  straight,  and  hi*  whiskers  and  moustache 
were  limp,  and  his  teeth  weru  clenched,  and  he  had  a 
littla  bottle  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  littl'::  teaspoon  in  his 
left ;  and  hiii  hands,  arms,  i -gs.  and  shoulders  were  all 
stiflF  and  powerless.  And  yet  Madame  Mantalini  was 
not  weeping  upon  the  tody,  but  was  scolding  violently 
upon  her  chair  ;  and  a^i  ihi«>  anudst  a  clamour  of  tongues 
perfectly  duafening,  an-J  wl>ich  really  appealed  to  have 
driven  the  unfortunata  foctn^dr<  to  the  uiivrinost  verge 
of  distraction. 

"  What  is  the  naiter  here  ? "  said  Ralph,  pressing 
forward. 

At  this  tntjuiry  the  clamour  was  increased  twenty-told, 
and  an  astomnjine  string  of  such  shrill  contraduaions 
as,  "lie's  poisoned  hir.iaclf*— ••  He  liasn't »*  — " Send  for 
a  doctor  ••-^•' Don'?  ••""  He's  dyiny'*— *-He  isn't,  he's 
only  pretending  " — with  various  o*l;«r  cries,  poured  forth 
with  bewildering  volubihty,  until  Madame  Mantalini  was 
seen  to  address  herseJf  to  Ralph,  when  female  curiosity 
to  know  what  she  would  say  prevei'^d  :  andj  as  if  by 
general  consent,  a  dead  silence,  untrokea  by  .«  single 
whisper,  irstaftaneou^^v  succeed?»ri. 

"  Mr.  Nickiehy,**  said  Madame  Mantalini,  "  by  what 
chanca  you  came  hcim  I  dca'i  know." 

Here  a  iTiM^gling  voice  was  htA.d  to  ejaculate-  f.s  part  of 
the  wanderings  oi  a  sick  nian— th«  words,  "  Dynmiiion 
sweetness  I "  but  nobody  heeded  them  ejurept  the  footnisui, 
who,  beingf  slartlad  to  h«ar  such  awful  tones  proceeding, 
«s  it  were,  from  between  his  very  fin^rs,  oropped  his 
maaUr'a  head  upcm  tlie  ^oor  waU<  a  preiiy  UinA  lU'ash,  and 
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Ajn,  without  «n  effort  to  lift  It  up,  p«ed  upon  the 
bTStanden,  at  it  he  hftd  done  somethinir  rather  clever 
than  otherwlae.  '^ 

"I  will,  however,"  continued  Madame  Mantalini,  dryine 
her  eyef,  and  apeakinfir  with  great  indignation,  ••  eav  before 
you,  and  before  everybody  here,  for  ihe  first  time,  and  once 
for  all,  that  I  never  will  supply  that  man'e  extravagances 
and  yiciousness  again.  I  have  been  a  dupe  and  a  fool  to 
him  long  enough.  In  future  he  shall  support  himself,  If  he 
can ;  and  then  he  may  spend  what  money  he  pleases,  upon 
whom  and  how  he  pleases ;  but  it  shall  not  be  mine,  and 
therefore  you  had  better  pause  before  you  trust  him 
further* 

Thereupon  Madame  Mantalini,  quite  unmoved  by  some 
most  pathetic  lamentations  on  the  part  of  her  husband 
that  the  apothecary  had  not  n^ired  the  prussic  acid  strong 
enough,  and  that  he  must  take  another  bottle  or  two  to 
finish  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  entered  into  a  catalogue  of 
that  amiable  gentleman's  gailantrJes,  deceptions,  extrava- 
gances, and  inhdelities  (especially  the  last),  winding  up 
with  a  protest  against  being  supposed  to  entertain  the 
smallest  remnant  of  regard  for  him  ;  and  adducinjr  in 
proof  of  the  altered  state  of  her  affections,  the  circumstance 
ol  his  having  poisoned  himself  in  private  no  less  than  six 
times  withm  the  last  fortnight,  and  her  not  havine  once 
interfered,  by  word  or  deed,  to  save  his  life. 

'•And  1  insist  on  being  separated,  and  left  to  myself." 
said  Madame  Mantalini,  sobbing.  "If  he  dares  to  refuse 
me  a  separation,  Til  have  one  in  law—I  can-and  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  warning  to  all  girls  who  have  seen  this 
disj^raceful  exhibition." 

Miss  Knag,  who  was  unquestionably  the  oldest  eirl  in 
company,  said  with  great  solemnity,  that  it  would  be  a 
warning  to  A*r,  and  so  did  the  young  ladies  generally,  with 

I!^  uf^'^K*' w**^  °" V  J^°'  "^^^  appeared  to  entertain  some 
doubts  whether  such  whiskers  could  do  wrong 

«H^''-T  ?**-^°"  f^y  •"  ^^'^  ^*''°*'«  «>  »"any  listeners?" 
e^rt^t/'^      '"  *  ''°'''**     "  ^°"  ''"°'^  y°"  ""^  "«'  '« 

an!i  ^  ?^  J"  ««™<'st.*'  replied  Madame  Mantalini,  aloud. 

and  retreating  toward  Miss  Knat;.  * 

"Well  but  consider,'*  reasoned  Ralph,  -vho  had  a  jrreat 
mterest  m  the  matter.  "  It  would  b^  well  to  reflect  A 
nurried  woman  has  no  property." 
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••  Not  a  toliUr^  sinj^le  individual,  dem  my  toul,"  sa 
Mr.  Mantalini,  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  tliat,"  retorted  Madame  Mantalii 
tossing  her  head ;  "  and  /  have  none.  The  business,  t 
Slock,  this  house,  and  everything  in  it,  all  belong  to  Mi 
Knag." 

"  That's  quite  true,  Madame  Mantalini,**8aid  Miss  Kna, 
with  whom  her  late  employer  had  secretly  come  to  t 
amicable  understanding  on  this  point.  **  Very  true,  indee 
Madame  Mantalini  —  hem  —  very  true.  And  I  never  w; 
more  glad  in  all  my  life  that  I  had  strength  of  mind 
resist  matrimonial  offers,  no  matter  how  advantageou 
than  I  am  when  I  think  of  my  present  position  as  con 
pared  with  your  most  unfortunate  and  most  undeservc 
one,  Madame  Mantalini." 

"Demmit!"  cried  Mr.  Mantalini,  turning  his  hfa 
towards  his  wife.  ''Will  it  not  slap  and  pinch  th 
envious  dowager,  that  dares  to  reflect  upon  its  ow 
delicious?" 

But  the  day  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  blandishments  ha 
departed.  "Miss  Knag,  sir,"  said  his  wife,  **is  m 
particular  friend;"  and  although  Mr.  Manialini  leere 
till  his  eyes  seemed  in  danger  of  never  coming  hack  t 
their  right  places  again,  Madame  Mantalini  showed  m 
signs  of  softening. 

To  do  the  excellent  Miss  Knag  justice,  she  had  beei 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  altered  stati 
of  things,  for,  finding  by  daily  experience  that  there  wai 
no  chance  of  the  business  thriving,  or  even  continuing  t( 
exist,  while  Mr.  Mantalini  hid  any  hand  in  the  expenditure 
and  having  now  a  considerable  interest  in  its  well-doin? 
she  had  sedulously  applied  herself  to  the  investigation  o 
some  little  matters  connected  with  that  gentleman^s  privat* 
character,  which  she  had  so  well  elucidated,  and  arttull) 
imparted  to  Madame  Mantalini,  as  to  open  her  eyes  more 
effectually  than  the  closest  and  most  philosophical  reason- 
ing could  have  done  in  a  series  of  years.  To  which  end 
the  accidental  discovery  by  Miss  Knag  of  some  tender 
correspondence,  in  which  Madame  Mantalini  was  described 
as  "old"  and  "ordinary,"  had  most  providentially 
contributed. 

HowAver,  notwithstanding  her  firmness,  Madame 
Mantalini  wept  very  piteously;  and  as  she  leaned  upon 
Mi:>s   Knag,   and   signed   towards  the   door,   that  youn^: 
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lady  and  all  the  other  Toung  ladies,  with  tympathisiuff 
faces,  proceeded  to  bear  her  out  ^     r-  « 

•Nickleby,'*  said  Mr.  Manulini,  in  tears,  "you  have 
been  made  a  witness  to  this  demnition  cruelty,  on  the  part 
of  the  demdest  enslaver  and  captivator  that  never  wu,..  oh. 
dem  !    1  forgive  that  woman.**  * 

••Forgive  I"  repeated  iMadame  Mantalini  angrily. 
I  do  forgive  her  Nickleby,'*  said  Mr.  Mantalini. 
••  Yoii  will  blame  me,  the  world  will  blame  me.  the  women 
will  blame  me  ;  everybody  will  laugh,  and  scoff,  and  smile. 
and  grin  most  demnebly.  They  will  say,  « she  had  a  blessi 
mg.  She  did  not  know  it.  He  was  too  weak  ;  he  was  too 
good  ;  he  was  a  demd  fine  fellow,  but  he  loved  too  strontr  • 
he  could  not  bear  her  to  be  cross,  and  call  him  wicked 
names  It  was  a  demd  case,  there  never  was  a  demder.' 
But  1  forgive  her." 

With  this  affecting  speech  Mr.  Mantalini  fell  down  aeain 
very  flat,  and  lay  to  all  appearance  without  sense  or 
motion,  until  all  the  females  had  left  the  room,  when  he 
came  cautiously  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  confronted 
Ralpli  with  a  very  blank  face,  and  the  little  bottle  sUII  in 
one  hand  and  the  teaspoon  in  the  other. 

••You  may  put  away  those  fooleries  now,  and  live  bv 
your  wits  again,'  said  Ralph,  coolly  putting  on  his  hat. 
Uemmit,  Nickleby,  you're  not  serious." 

••  I  seldom  joke,*'  said  Ralph.     "  Good-night" 
No,  but,  Nickleby "  said  Mantalini. 

Vn„/"'.JL°"^''  perhaps,"  rejoined  Ralph.     •«!  hope  so. 
You  should  know  best.     Good-night.** 
Affecting  not  to  hear  his  entreaties  that  he  would  stay 

Ml»r'''f   u-''^    i-""'.  ^^^'P'^    '^^*    ^h«    crestfallen    Mr! 
Mantalin,  to  his  meditations,  and  left  the  house  quietlv. 
Oho!      he  sa,d,    "sets   the  wind   that  way  so  soon? 

h  L   Tf.  ^I"*  ''^'^  f°°''  '''"^  ^'^^^^t^d  >n  both  characters 
—hum— 1  think  your  day  is  over,  sir.** 

As  he  said   this,    he   made  some  memorandum  in   his 
pocket-book     m    which     Mr.     Mantalini's    name    figured 
conspicuously,    and    finding    by    his    watch    tliat    it    wis 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  made  all  speed  home. 
Nev^Tiian  '*'^'  '^*  ^"'  question  he  asked  of 

Newman  nodded.     ••  Been  here  half  an  hour.'" 

..  A  *'»  of}nem  ?  one  a  fat.  sleek  man  ?  ** 
rtv,     said  Newman.     "  In  your  room  now.** 
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"Good,"  frirtned  Ralph.     " Oet  me  a  eornch.* 
••A   CMchf   What    you— groing   to— eh?"    ttammerH 
Newman. 

Ralph  angrily  repeated  hieordert,  and  No^gri,  who  might 
well  nave  been  excused  lor  wondering  at  such  an  unusual 
and  extraordinary  drcum9tance--for  he  had  never  seen 
Ralph  in  a  coach  in  his  life— departed  on  his  errand,  and 
presently  returned  with  the  eonvevance. 

Into  it  went  Mr.  Squeers.  and  Ralph,  and  the  third  man, 
whom  Newman  Noggs  had  never  seen.  Newman  stood 
upon  the  door-etep  to  see  them  off,  not  troubling  himself  to 
wonder  where  or  upon  what  business  they  were  going, 
until  he  chanced,  by  mere  accident,  to  hear  Ralph  name 
the  address  whither  the  coachman  was  to  drive. 

Quick  as  lightning,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme 
wonder,  Newman  darted  into  his  little  office  for  his  hat, 
and  limped  after  the  coach  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
getting  up  behind  ;  but  in  this  design  he  was  balked,  for  it 
bad  too  much  the  start  of  him  and  was  soon  hopelessly 
ahaad,  leaving  him  gaping  in  the  empty  street. 

•'  I  don't  know,  though,"  said  Noggs,  stopping  for  breath. 
"  any  good  that  i  could  have  done  bv  going  too.  He  wouid 
have  seen  me  if  1  had.  Drive  there!  What  can  come  of 
this  ?  If  I  had  only  known  it  yesterday  I  could  have  told— 
drive  there  !    There's  mischief  in  it.     There  must  be." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  gray>haired  man  of 
a  very  remarkable,  though  far  from  prepossessing,  appear- 
ance, who,  coming  stealthily  towards  him,  solicited  relief. 

Newman,  still  cogitating  deeply,  turned  away  ;  but  the 
man  followed  him,  and  pressed  him  with  such  a  tale  of 
H»sery  that  Newnian  (who  might  have  been  considered  a 
hopeless  person  to  beg  from,  and  who  had  little  enough  to 
give)  looked  into  his  hat  for  some  halfpence  which  he 
usually  kept  screwed  up,  when  he  had  any,  in  a  corner  ot 
his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Wliilc  he  was  busily  untwisting  the  knot  with  his  teeth, 
the  man  said  something  which  attracted  his  attention ; 
whatever  that  somethtni^  was  it  led  to  something  else,  and 
in  the  end  he  and  Newmai)  walked  away  side  by  side— the 
strange  man  talking  earnesUy^  and  Newman  listening. 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 
CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONTATNINO  MATTBR  OF  A   SUWR|$lNO  KINOl 


we  i»ns  «wa»  fm*  Lunnun  to-morrow  neeght.  iind  «• 
M  Tr.  '***?  '  '•'^"  •  "■  •*»  happy  in  J  my  d«Jl! 


"  As  we 

to  our  ne«t  merry  nie«un((  J  "  -^#«#m.^   Kmhw 

So  said  John  Hro*die.  rubbing  hit  hand*  with  Kttak 

juyousne...  and  looking  round  him  w.th  a  ruddT.ihi^ 

iace   quue  i«  keepir.g  with  the  declaration.  «»»»MW 

1  ho  time  at  *h»ci»  John  found  himself  in  thia  anviabla 

bore    "•L^n'^.'^'ih'*^*.  "''•"'"'^  to  which  the  llStdia^S 
bore    relerenca;    the    place    wh,   tlw    cottaee  i    and    the 

assembled   company   were   Nichola.,  Mrs.  Nickloby.  Mrs 
Bruwdie,  Kaie  NickJeby,  and  Smika.  •-'^lepy.  Mrs. 

A    very    merry    party    ih«y    had    been.     Mr..    Nicklebv 
knowng  ot  her  .on'i  oWigation*  to  the  hone't  YoiSwrel 

and  Mr..  Browa.e  be.ni.'  invited  out  to  t«i ;  in  tha  wav 
«l  which  a/|ran6:e«m.nt  ther.  were  at  hr.t  au^dry  difficuS 
and  ob-tacle..  ariwrg  <^ut  o/  her  not  wZr  S  i^ 
opportunity  of  "caJHnK  "  uoon    M-^     Hrnljl!?**:    .      ^ 

complacency  (a.  mo«  puact.liou.  |wop|.  *>!  Ih»t  .hL X^ 

ipoiiiciy  .peaicing,  .nd  according   to  ih.  law.  of  ar^lmt^A 

Sllficulty!^  •*'"*"^'*  ''^  ^  ='••  *»*  P«<^""*'  delicacy TS 

\ilu!r  *^M  r**f'  ?'''»'n*t«  with  me,  my  d«ar.»*  uid  Mra. 
I^ick  leby,  •♦  that'.  ind.spenMbU,  TiclJtl*  «vl  ^T  ^ 
U>at  if.  „«ce..ary  there  should  be  I^^' ^'^dSLnsr,! 
l\7  ^^'  •"^  '^^\  ^  •*»^V'^  *»^*>«  th^ounr^t^nTa" 

^peuahle-lookmg  young  man,"  added  Mr..  NicjibTLw 
a  ihort  consideration,   "who   is   condJef-.^V«  !v!f  '^'r    ,*^ 

yoTlr  ''"^  tfo  by'here.  ani^rlTita^'glSSd  u£: 
•s^  ioc*;;  1*^  ^  h^ve  noticed  him  very  ofteo!^  ^^^ 
WS1   upon   hi.    noM,    jtkata.    you    kauw    •...^ri^    ru 
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*li**o*.*".*'^*."ll*T?'*  »«»^*n'»  waru  upon  their  nos 
mother  ?  "  asked  Nicholas. 

♦*  Nicholas,  my  dear,  how  very  absurd  you  are,"  returr 
his  mother;  "of  course  I  mean  his  glazed  hat  looks  1 
a  gentleman's  servant,  and  not  the  wart  upon  his  nos, 
though  even  that  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  v« 
tor  we  had  a  lootboy  once  who  had  not  only  a  wart,  bu 
wen  also,  and  a  very  large  wen  too,  and  he  demanded 
have  his  wages  raised  in  consequence,  because  he  Jounc 
came  very  expensive.  Let  me  see,  wliat  was  1— oh,  yes 
know.  The  best  way  that  I  can  think  of,  would  be  to  se 
a  card  and  my  compliments  (I've  no  doubt  he'd  take  't 
tor  a  pot  of  porter)  by  this  young  man,  to  tlie  Saracen  wi 
Two  Necks— if  the  waiter  took  him  for  a  gentleniar 
servant,  so  much  the  better.  Then  all  Mrs.  Browdie  wou 
have  to  do  would  be  to  send  her  card  back  by  the  carri 
(he  could  easily  come  with  a  double  knock),  and  there's  : 
end  of  It." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Nicholas,  "  I  don't  suppose  su( 
unsophisticated  people  as  these  ever  had  a  card  of  their  owi 
or  ever  will  have." 

vr-"i9'l.'  ^'If*;  "I'^^ed,  NicJn  Ins,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr 
Nickleby,  'that's  anothei  J.lng.  If  you  put  it  upon  thj 
ground,  why,  of  course,  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  that 
have  no  doubt  they  are  very  good  sort  of  persons,  and  thi 
I       A  "°  objection  to  their  coining  here  to  tea 

they  like,  and  shall  make  a  point  of  being  very  civil  to  ther 
it  they  do. 

xT-^i^®uP**i"'  ^^^"^  *^"*  effecluallv  set  at  rest,  and  Mrs 
Nickleby  duly  placed  in  the  pjitronising  and  mildlv-conde 
scendmg  position  which  became  her  rank  and  matrimonia 
years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  were  invited,  and  came ;  an( 
as  they  were  very  deferential  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  seemec 
to  have  a  becoming  appreciation  of  her  greatness,  and  wen 
very  much  pleased  with  everything,  the  good  lady  had  mon 
than  once  given  Kate  to  understand,  in  a  whisper,  that  sh« 
thought  they  were  the  very  best-meaning  people  she  hac 
ever  seen,  and  perfectly  well  behaved. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  John  Browdie  declared  in 
the  parlour  after  supper— to  wit,  at  twentv  minutes  before 
eleven  o  clock  p.m.— that  he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all 
his  days.  ' 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Browdie  much  behind  her  husband  in 
this  respect,  for  that  young  matron— whose  rustic  beauty 
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matntti  «ry  pnitlhr  wlih  (ht  mora  delicoM  lovtliiuu  or 

.ubj«,.  upon  which  ,h?  ^un,r  efrl    b^wSITi™";  "' 

T;n  "'"'""''•  "?'"''  '«'  "•^'f  "  horn.  r.;d  if  MrlC 
N,ckl.by  *a,  not  quiie  «  felici.ou.  .t  tin,,,  in  th"  ,ri«,ion 

»^^Ti'ti'^d.p',H':;f:;r,oSrcorn;.:''lJ^^';l 

th.  young  eoupl,  was  manifest  frcn  the  veA  one  uT,' '? 
on  housewife,,  with  which  .he  was  so  ohliRfci-  «  10^1^ 

«riou,"^ff™'^«''^  .''h'''?'*  '"■:•  "'"^''  «•"'  '"""^'Tb^ 
Tanous  references  to  the  domest  c  economy  of  the  «»(•.>. 

fr^i«.tX  ^''oVtS.'"rue's""o7;h;"!i-'T  "f  ^  " 

«iurc,    ixate,     said    Mrs.    Nickebv:    '•most    f>«/><iii.n* 
And  I  am  sure  that  at  all  times  it  will  ^ve Te  pl^Hu^l 
really  pleasure  now—to  have  von     MrL     o        P'^asure— 

»  dsposed-    no  fu„,  no  preparntlon ;  1  wouldn't^llow 

?rolA  !?nSmrr..tir'.:>d\r  ^'^  ^tu^'j^i 
•nconsiderate  that  would  be  f"  ^   ^     "   *"** 

retain:?  s^.  Toldt'^.'i^tSur' ' '  ft^  r'^^T'"'^ 

and^?,lttletot^'at'?il'*''''r  7l'^  "  »'^«'^'  *'^'"  »«"?h. 
expressed      -This  Uo..-?    '"?'  J'^*'  "  "ote  of  admiratTon 

such  hours  '    Twelve  Vn      f"'*''  ?^  ""%    ^«  "»«»  *<>  keep 
to  ...      n-.;     i^elve,  one,  two.  three  o»clock  wsi«  nr.*u:^K 


to  us, 


oaJis.  dinners,  card-partie.-never  were  such  rakes 
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•■  tlM  paepl*  about  wh«rt  w*  uwd  to  llv*.  I  ofbn  thin 
noW|  I  nm  tun,  that  how  wt  fvrr  could  go  through  wu 
it  !■  ^tto  aatonbhififf—and  that  i«  jutt  th«  ovU  of  havin 
a  larfo  connection  and  beinn  a  gvmt  deal  lourht  afte 
which  1  would  facommond  all  younr  married  people  eteadi; 
to  riolflt}  though  of  couraop  and  it't  pmlMtlj  clear,  an 
a  very  happv  thlnv  too,  /  think»  that  ▼cry  few  youn 
married  people  can  bo  eapoaed  to  such  temptations.  T\itt 
waa  one  family  in  particular,  that  uted  to  live  about 
mile  from  uo— not  acrairht  down  the  road,  but  turnirij 
sharp  off  to  the  left  by  the  turnpike  where  the  Plymout 
mail  ran  oirsr  the  donkey — that  were  quite  extraorduiMr 
people  for  r^vinn  the  most  extravagant  parties,  witi 
artificial  flowon  aitd  champagne,  and  variegated  lamps 
and.  In  shoct,  every  delicacy  of  eating  and  drinking  tlia 
the  most  singular  eplcura  could  possiolv  require—I  don' 
think  there  ever  wero  such  people  es  those  Pelttrogusei 
You  remember  the  Pcltiroguses,  Kate  ?  ** 

Kate  saw  that  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  visitor 
it  was  high  time  to  stay  this  flood  of  recoilecticn,  $^ 
answered  that  she  entertained  of  the  Peltlroguses  a  mo^ 
vivid  and  distinct  remembrance ;  and  then  said  that  Mr 
Browdie  had  half  promised,  early  in  the  evening,  that  hi 
would  sing  a  Yorkshire  song,  and  that  she  was  tnosi 
impatient  that  he  should  redeem  his  promise,  because  she 
was  sure  it  would  afford  her  mamma  more  amuf^emenl 
and  pleasure  than  it  xrtta  possible  to  eaprets. 

Mrs.  Ntckleby  confirming  her  daughter  with  the  besi 
possible  grace — for  there  was  patronage  in  that,  too,  and 
a  kind  of  implication  that  she  had  a  discerning  taste  in 
such  matters,  and  was  something  of  a  critic — John  Browdie 
proceeded  to  consider  the  words  of  some  north-country 
ditty,  and  to  take  his  wife's  recollection  respecting  the 
same.  This  done,  he  made  divers  ungainly  movements 
in  his  chair,  and  singling  out  one  particular  fly  en  the 
ceiling  from  the  other  flies  tliere  asleep,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  nim,  and  began  to  roar  a  meek  sentiment  (supposed 
to  be  uttered  by  a  gentle  swain  fast  pming  away  with 
love  and  despair)  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  ver«e,  as  though  some  nrr'snn 
without  had  waited  until  then  to  make  himself  audible, 
was  heard  a  loud  and  violent  knocking  at  the  jttreet  door 
— so  loud  and  so  violent,  indeed,  that  the  ladies  started 
as  bv  one  accord,  and  John  Browdie  stopped. 
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"It  mutt  to  ipme  miftak«,"  uOd  NichoU.  «rd«Mly. 

Mr*.  Nicklcby  ■urmiced,  howevar,  that  oarliaM  th» 
counling-hou,e  wa.  burned  down,  or  perhaps  •'^TlBIf.nL 
ChceobI#\had  sent  to  take  Nicholaa  iSto  p^rtMrth^ 
(which  certainly  appeared  highly  probable  at  thatSml  S 
night),  or  perhaps  Mr.  Linkinwater  had  ruo  •waTwlSi 
the  properly,  or  perhaps  Miw  La  Creevy  was  taken  iU 
or  perhaps  — —  '  •••««  mu. 

But  a  hatty  •.drjnation  from  Kate  itopped  her  abnipUy 
loom '  '^"^•^"'•^  "<*  '^Ph  Nickleby  Wlked  into  tS 

"Suy,-  said  Ralph,  as  Nicholas  rose,  and  Kate,  makinir 
her  way  toward,  bim,  threw  herjtf  upon  hiTSSf 
"BMoiethatboywiysaword,  hcarme.-       '^  * 

Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his  head  in  a  thrMttwiinir 

a'sXbi^^'iL'L'^r**  ^^'^^  "'^T?'"^  ""^^^^  tr2?Sa5 

Lu-  J  .u       *'**5  ^.'"''*  ^^•^'  ^  *»»•  »'»n.  Smike  retreated 
behind  them,  and  John  Browdie,  who  had  heard  of  SJoh 
and  appeared  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  rec<«VuXe 

ts  If  with  the  intention  of  pr«venting  either  of  thm  from 
advancing  a  step  farther.  »      "w  oi  inwa  irom 

;;  Hear  ii,e,  I  say  -  said  Ralph,  -and  not  him." 
lohnf^..^"?    ^?"*'  «""•"  ^  •^y  ^^•n.   •if."  retorted 

I'our  tongue; 

KthL'  -^* -[»-'- «^  Twiii':::;^:^  sr"i"j,  i^j 

2;:;.'"rw'5?rn"o,*£rs;^ytJ!:^n*^"'^-  '^  -  -^-"^  ^-« 

^^Stand  1  -  cried  John,  Uyuyg  his  heavy  harid  upon  his 

•'  iT^*"  ^f  **^"  infc^anUy  retire,"  said  Nicholas,  struggline 

--i.  S.  «.  K  "^  ***"?  *»*",*?•«•  John-Johi.  Browdie 
cri^  w'  r^  hous^-^us  I  a  child?  if  I«  i^^^  th^re  " 
cr^  Nicholas,   burning  with   fury.    "  looking   so  lijmlv 

To  ali  these  eadamaUons  John  Browdta  answered  imt 
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a  word,  but  he  retained  his  hold  upon  Nicholas ;  and  whei 
he  was  nlent  again,  spoke. 

"  There's  more  to  say  and  hear  than  thou  think'st  for, 
said  John.  "  I  tell  *ee  I  ha'  gotten  scent  o*  thot  already 
Wa'at  be  that  shadow  ootside  door  there?  Noo,  school 
measther,  show  thyself,  mun ;  dinnot  be  sheame-feaced 
Noo,  auld  gen'l'm'n,  let's  have  schoolmeasther,  coom." 

Hearing  this  adjuration,  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  beer 
lingering  in  the  passage  until  such  time  as  it  should  tx 
expedient  for  him  to  enter  and  he  could  appear  with  effect, 
was  fain  to  present  himself  in  a  somewhat  undignified  and 
sneaking  way  ;  at  which  John  Browdie  laughed  with  sucti 
keen  and  heartfelt  delight,  that  even  Kate,  in  all  the  pain, 
anxiety,  and  surprise  of  the  scene,  and  though  the  tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  felt  a  disposition  to  join  him. 

"Have  you  done  enjoying  yourself,  sir?"  said  Ralph,  at 
length. 

*'  Pratty  nigh  for  the  prasant  time,  sir,"  replied  John. 

••  I  can  wait,"  said  Ralph.     '*  Take  your  own  time,  pray." 

Ralph  waited  until  there  was  a  perfect  silence,  and  then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  directing  an  eager  glance  at 
Kate,  as  if  more  anxious  to  watch  his  effect  upon  her, 
said — 

*•  Now,  ma'am,  listen  to  me.  I  don't  imagine  that  you 
were  a  party  to  a  very  fine  tirade  of  words  sent  me  by  that 
boy  of  yours,  because  I  don't  believe  that  under  his  control, 
you  have  the  slightest  will  of  your  own,  or  that  your  advice, 
your  opinion,  your  wants,  your  wishes — anything  which  in 
nature  and  reason  (or  of  what  use  is  your  great  experi- 
ence?) ought  to  weigh  with  him — has  the  slightest  in- 
fluence or  weight  whatever,  or  is  taken  for  a  moment  into 
account." 

Mrs.  Nickleby  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  as  if  there 
were  a  good  deal  in  that,  certainly. 

"  For  this  reason,"  resumed  Ralph,  "  I  address  myseif 
to  you,  ma'am.  For  this  reason,  partly,  and  partly  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  disgraced  by  the  acts  of  a  vicious 
stripling  whom  I  was  obliged  to  disown,  and  who,  after- 
wards, in  his  boyish  majesty,  feigns  to  —  ha  !  ha  !  —  to 
disown  me,  I  present  myself  here  to>night.  I  have  another 
motive  for  coming — a  motive  of  humanity.  I  come  here," 
said  Ralph,  looking  round  with  a  biting  and  triumphant 
smile,  and  gloating  and  dwelling  upon  the  words  as  if  he 
were  loath  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  saying  them,  "  to  restore 
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a  parent  his  child.  Ay,  air,"  he  continued,  bendini?  eftMrlr 
forward,  and  address  „gr  Nicholas,  as  hS^aSSd  55  SSS 
of  his  countenance.  •«  to  restorf  a  parent  his  cWld— hiT-on 
sir-trepanned,  waylaid,  and  guarded  at  eve«rS^& 
you.  with  the  base  design  of  robbing  him  soSie  dTy  S 
jnyJitUe  wretched    pittance   ofwhich^he    might  liJJma 

•'  In  mI*  ^^^i^^'^,  y*>»  lie."  said  Nicholas  prt>udly. 
here^"«toftJdRa°Iph'  ^'"^^  ''^  ^"'^^""^  ^^^^  »>"^*ther 
"Here I**  sneered  Squeers,  stepping  forward      ««TV*  »«« 

J.?h''^"V  v^*^"*^     ^^"'^  I  tell^y^foTS^^ful  th^t^Ws 
father  didn't  turn  up.  and  send  him  back  to  me  ?    Whi 
h,s  father's  my  friend ;  he's  to  come  back  to  me  direc  y 
he  IS.     Now.  what  do  you   say-eh  P-now-come-whaJ 
do  you  say  to  that  ?-ain't  you  sorry  you  took   so  JuS, 
trouble  for  nothing?  ain't  yoipain^yo^u?'*  """** 

«/S"  K  ?"*  "P,**",  y^"*"  *^y  ~'^**n  marks  I  gave  you  » 
said  Nicholas,  looking  quietly  away,  "and  may  tafk  in 
acknowledgment  of  them  as  much  i^  you  ple^se^  You^Tl 
talk  a  long  time  before  you  rub  them  out.  Mr  Squee«^""^^ 

aJh.  t^hr***'-.?!"'^*^™*"  '*^*  "«"*d  <=^st  a  hasty  look 
at  the  table,  as  if  he  were  prompted  bv  this  retnrt  t^tu^^ 

a  jug  or  bottle  at  the  heaS  of  N^cholLXt  1  ^wLs  int^ 

nipted  in  this  design  (if  such  design  he  had)  by  Ralph 

who.  touch.ng  him  on  the  elbow,  bade  him  tell  the  fe  h^^ 

that  he  might  now  appear  and  claim  his  so^.  ^'^"^ 

rhis  being  purely  a  labour  of  love,  Mr.  Squeers  readilv 

oomphed    and  leaving  the  room  for  the  purTse!  aSt 

n  oUvtn/  "T'l'^'  supporting  a  sleek  Ve!;?^nage  whh 
an  oily  face,  who.  bursting  from  him,  and  giving  to  view 

li  tie  d?H  I  /^?  u'^m?'   exclaiming,   meanwhile.    "  How 
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^Mr.  Snawlcnr  was  too  much  oecuplad  hy  hlf  pareni 
naltnn  to  notiM  thii  rvmark  ;  and  to  atturt  hiins«lf  mc 
QOiBpiotalj  «r  tha  mtormtion  of  hia  ehild,  tuekad  hia  h« 
mdar  hit  aim  again,  and  kept  it  th*ra. 

"What  was  it,"  said  Snawley,  "  that  made  me  take  su( 
a  atronff  intarest  in  him,  when  that  worthy  inetruetor 
youth  brought  him  to  my  house  ?  What  was  it  that  mai 
me  bum  all  over  with  a  wish  to  chastise  him  severe 
for  Ottttinff  away  from  his  best  friends  —  his  pastors  ai 
masters?** 

**  It  was  parental  instinct,  sir,"  observed  Squeers. 

"That's  what  it  was,  sir,"  rejoined  Snawley ;  "tf 
MOVated  feeling  —  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  Romans  an 
Greotans,  and  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  ti 
^,  with  the  exception  of  rabbits  and  tom-cats,  which  sonw 
times  devour  their  ofsprina;.  My  heart  yearned  toward 
mm.  I  could  have— I  donU  know  what  I  couldn't  hat 
dono  Co  him  in  the  anger  of  a  father." 

"It  only  shows  what  Natur*  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sque«i 
"  She's  a  nam  *un,  is  Natur' ."  ^ 

"  She  is  a  holy  thing,  sir,"  remarked  Snawley. 

"  I  believe  vou,"  added  Mr.  Squeers,  with  a  moral  sigh 
"  I  should  like  to  know  how  we  should  ever  get  on  with 
out  her.  Natur*,"  said  Mr.  Squeers  solemnly,  "  is  mor 
easier  conceived  than  described.  Oh,  what  a  bless« 
thing,  sir,  to  be  in  a  state  of  natur'  1 " 

Pending  this  philosophical  discouTM,  the  bystanders  hac 
been  auite  stupefied  with  amaxement,  while  Nicholas  hac 
looked  keenly  from  Snawley  to  Squeers,  and  from  Squeers 
to  Ralph,  divided  between  his  feelings  of  disgust,  doubt, 
and  surorise.  At  this  juncture  Smike,  escaping  from  his 
father,  ncd  to  Nicholas,  and  implored  him,  in  most  moving 
terms,  never  to  give  him  up,  but  to  let  him  live  and  die 
beside  him. 

"  If  you  are  this  boy's  ftither,"  said  Nicholas,  •'  look  at 
tho  wreck  he  is,  and  tell  me  that  you  purpose  to  send 
him  back  to  that  loathsome  den  from  which  I  brought 
him." 

"Scandal  again  I"  cried  Saucers.  '•  Recollect  you  ain't 
worth  powder  and  shot,  but  I'll  be  even  with  you  one  wav 
or  another." 

"Stop,"  interposed  Ralph,  as  Snawley  was  about  to 
speak.  "Let  us  cut  this  matter  short,  and  not  bandy 
words    here  with  hair-brained  profligates.    This  is  your 
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T*  S!  ''f"  ?"  Prov»--«nd  you,  Mr.  Squeurs.  you  know 

this  boy  to  be  tlia  ume  that  wa»  wiiiryou   for  so  mmv 

years  under  m©  name  of  Smike-~do  you  ?*  ^^^ 

"  Do  I  ?  '*  returned  Squeers.     *'  Don't  I  *  • 

"Good,"  said    Ralph ;     -a    very    few*  wonla    will    be 

« We'll  riiow  that  presently,-  .aid  Ralph.  "You  and 
vour  w.fe  were  separated,  and  ah.  had  the  boy  to  livo  m  Uh 
her.  when  he  was  a  year  old.  You  r^^  rim- 
munication  firom  her,  when  you  had  lived  apart  «  V^r 
or^^wo.    that    the    boy    wa.    dead;     and    yEThii^Si 

^/'Qf.  couTM  I  did  I  "  ratumad  Snawley.     ••  Oh,  tile  joy 

"  Be  rational,  air,  pray."  Mud  Ralph.     ••  Thia  ia  business 
and  transport,  interfere  with  it.      This  wife  died  a  ySSr  and 
a  half  ago.  or  thereabcuts-~not  moro-in  some^ScurS 
S^ar?"**  '*'*•  housekeepri   .«  a  ianaly.     U^ 

"That'a  the  case,"  replied  Snawley. 
.    Having  written  on  her  death-bid  a  letter  or  eonfes. 

^T^^f  J^««»*  .than  in  your  name,  only  reached  you! 
and  ♦bat  by  a  circuitous  courae.  a  few  days  since?"  ^  * 
^^JuBt«o.    8«»d  Snawley.     "  Correct  in  every  particulpj, 

»fc'11^"**j'****u~"**"***'^'"  "turned  Ralph,  "is  to  the  effect 
Umhis  death  was  .5  invention  of  her.  lo  wound  you^ww 
a  part  of  a  sy.tem  of  annoyance,  in  short,  which  you  a^m 
U)  have  adopted  toward,  each  other-~thiit  the  hovlTJd 
but  was  of  weak  and  imperfect  intellect  ^  that  V^.  Iln; 

boT  i«  left*.'^„".K  ^"«"'J.:  continued  R,lph ,  "  „„ 
^.i.M  ■  ""i*  '"  ""  "•"■•  Of  Smike  J  every  dMcriDtion 
uf  ^-'lypv^o,  <i.t«  tally  exactly  with  Mr.  S«Sen?b2o£ 

"•w  M/t  at  tau  ichool ;  you  communicaud  the  wM* 
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diaoovcry  to  him,  he  broug^ht  you  to  me  as  the  person  who 
had  recommended  to  him  the  kidnapper  of  his  child  ;  and 
Lbrought  you  here.     Is  that  so?** 

"  You  talk  like  a  good  book,  sir,  that's  jfot  nothing  in  its 
inside  but  what's  the  truth/'  replied  Snawley. 

••This  is  your  pocket-book, ''^ said  Ralph,  producing  one 
from  his  coat ;  **  the  certificates  of  your  first  marriage  and 
of  the  boy's  birth,  and  your  wife's  two  letters,  and  every 
oth^r  paper  that  can  support  these  statements  directly  or 
by  implication,  are  here,  are  they  ?  " 

"  Every  one  of  *em,  sir." 

"And  you  don't  object  to  their  being  looked  at  here,  so 
that  these  people  may  be  convinced  of  your  power  to  sub> 
stantiate  your  claim  at  once  in  law  and  reason,  and  yuu 
may  resume  your  control  over  your  own  son  without  more 
delay.     Do  I  understand  you?** 

"I  couldn't  have  understood  myself  better,  sir." 

"There,  then,"  said  Ralph,  tossing  the  pocket-book  upon 
the  table.  ^  "  Let  them  see  them  if  they  like ;  and  as  the^ 
are  the  original  paf  «:rs,  I  should  recommend  you  to  stand 
near  while  they  are  oeing  examined,  or  you  may  chance  to 
lose  some." 

With  these  words  Ralph  sat  down  unbidden,  and  com- 
pressing his  lips,  which  were  for  the  moment  slightly  parted 
by  a  smile,  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  at 
his  nephew. 

Nicholas,  stung  by  the  concluding  taunt,  darted  an 
indignant  glance  at  him  ;  but  commanding  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  entered  upon  a  close  examination  of 
the  document^i,  at  which  John  Browdie  assisted.  There 
was  nothing  about  them  which  could  be  called  in  question. 
The  certificates  were  regularly  signed  as  extracts  from  the 
parish  books,  the  first  letter  had  a  genuine  appearance  of 
having  been  written  and  preserved  for  some  years,  the 
handwriting  of  the  second  tallied  with  it  exactly  (making 
proper  allowance  for  its  having  been  written  by  a  person 
m  extremity),  and  there  were  several  other  corroboratory 
scraps  of  entries  and  memoranda,  which  it  was  equally 
difficult  to  question. 

••  Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  who  had  been  looking 
anxiously  over  his  shoulder,  •*  can  this  be  really  the  case  ? 
Is  this  statement  true  ?  " 

••  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  Nicholas.  "  What  say  vou, 
John?" 
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John  scratched  his  head  and  shook  it,  but  said  nothtnr 

at  all.  ** 

u"^Sf*'*'iy  observe,  ma'am,"  said  Ralph,  addressing 
himself  to  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "that  this  boy  b^ing  a  mI^"cJ 
and  not  of  strong  mind,  we  might  have  comi  h^Z 
night  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  law,  and  backed  up 
by  a  troop  of  its  myrmidons.  I  should  have  done  so 
ma  am,  unquestionably,  but  for  my  reg  ,rd  for  the  feelings 
ofyourself— and  your  daughter."  ^«»ngs 

'•You  have  shown  your  regard  for  Aer  feelines  well  " 
stid  Nicholas,  drawing  his  sister  towards  him.       ^  ' 

Thank   you,"    replied    Ralph.      "Your   praise    sir    i» 
commendation,  indeed."  *""r   praise,  sir,  is 

"Well,"  said  Squeers,  "what's  to  be  done?  Them 
hackney-coach  horses  will  catch  cold  if  we  don't  think Tf 
moving ;  there's  one  of  'em  a-sneezing  now.  so  thaf  he 
SrdL^hTf  ir\  "?^^    °P""-     Wliat's  ihe  o^Sr  of 

zx!l::'ttn:/'''  ^'•^•"°-  '-'»notgo?^o.^";fj 

"This  is  a  cruel  thing,"  said  Snawley,  lookine  to  his 
S'forthTs''r"-     "  °°  ""'""  ^-g'chi.dr.„  1„S  ,t 

"Do  parents  bring  children  into  the  world  for  f/uH?" 
«.Mohn   Browdie  bluntly,   pointing,  a,  he    spol^  to 

l.is?ord.rvery  "'•"  """""  *"   «'""•"»"•  -PP'ng 

.^^;.J.r-':hroL^a"s^hV*"?;"^^^^^^^^^ 

Uiat  keeps  s.ke  men  as  thou  afloat.       Noo.  then    wherf 

Smt.ng  the  action  to  the  word.  John  Browdie  just  ierked 

Jpon  Sm'ike  with  '^"'  \^J-  ^^V^^''^'  ^»^°  wasSncing 
reded  a^dSaT™^  K  "?  ^^^^^^'^V  ^'^^t  the  schoolmaste? 
reeiea  and  staggered  back  upon  Ra  ph  Nicklebv  anri  K-;«« 

unable  to  recover  his  balance^knockQ  that  gent?ema^  SI 
h.s  cha.r.  and  stumbled  heavily  upon  him.  ^^""*"'*"  ^^ 
iiiis  acadental  circumstance  was  the  siirnal  fnr  .a^.. 
^ry  decisive  proceedings.  In  the  midst  ofTgre^T  no^ 
occas,o.,ed  by  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of*sSke  the 
cnes  and  exclamations  of  the  women,  and  the  vihSleice 
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•f  dl«  man,  dwnonfltmtiont  trtrt  mmd^  af  KMrrying  cff  thi 
io«t  ion  by  riolence ;  and  Squeen  had  actually  l^ffun  ti 
haul  Mm  out,  when  Nicholaa  (who,  until  then,  had  b«en 
eyldeutly  undecided  how  to  act)  took  him  by  the  collar, 
and  riialdnr  him  eo  thai  eueh  teeth  as  he  had  chattered  in 
his  head,  politely  escorted  him  to  the  door,  and  thrusting 
him  into  the  passare,  shut  it  upon  him. 

"Now,"  said   Nicholas  to  the  other  two,    "have 
Idndness  to  follow  your  friend." 

"  I  want  my  son,**  said  Snawtey. 

'*  Your  son,**  replied  Nicholas,  "  chooses  for  himself. 
diooees  to  remain  hero,  and  he  shall. " 

**  You  won't  ifive  him  up  ?  **  said  Snawley. 

"1  would  not  i^te  him  up  against  his  will,  to  be 
vietlm  of  such  brutality  as  that  (o  which  you  would  consign 
him,**  replied  Nicholas,  "  if  he  were  a  do^  or  a  rnt.** 

"  Knock  that  Ntckleby  down  with  a  candlestick,"  cried 
Mr.  Squeeni,  through  the  keyhole,  "and  bring  out  my  hat, 
somebody,  will  you,  unless  he  wants  to  steal  it." 

*'  I  am  irery  sorrf  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Browdie,  had  stood  crying  and  biting  her  fingers  in 
a  Comer,  while  Kate~-irery  p^Je,  but  pertactly  quiet—had 
kept  as  near  her  brother  as  she  oould.  "  I  am  venr  sorry 
inaeed,  for  all  this.  I  really  don't  know  what  woulo  be  the 
beat  to  do,  and  that's  the  truth.  Nicholas  ought  to  be  the 
best  judge,  and  I  hope  he  is.  Of  course  it's  a  hard  thing 
to  have  to  keep  other  people's  children,  though  young  Mr, 
Snawkr  ia  oertainlv  as  useful  and  willing  as  it's  possible 
for  anybody  to  be  ;  but  if  it  could  be  settled  in  any  friendly 
manner-^!  old  Mr.  Snawley,  for  instance,  would  settle  to 
pay  something  certain  fior  his  board  and  lodging,  and  soow 
fair  arrangement  was  come  to,  so  tiiai  we  undertoolt  to 
have  fish  twice  a  week,  and  a  pudding  twice,  or  a  dumpling, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  I  do  think  that  it  might  b<.  very 
satlsfttctory  and  pleasant  for  all  parties.'* 

This  compromise,  which  was  proposed  with  abundance 
of  tears  and  sighs,  not  ezactlj  meeting  the  point  at  issu^ 
nobody  look  any  notice  of  it;  and  poor  Mrs.  Nickleby 
accoraingiy  proceeded  to  enlighten  Mrs.  Browdie  u(x>n  the 
advantages  of  sush  a  scheme  ;  and  the  unhappy  results 
flowing  on  all  occasions  from  her  not  being  attended  to 
when  she  proffered  her  advice. 

*•  You,  sir,"  said  Snawley,  addressing  the  terrifled  Smike, 
*'  are  an  unnatural,  ungrateful,  unlovsible  boy.     You  won't 
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let  me  love  you  when  I  want  to.    Won*t  you  coom  bouio 

—won't  you  ?  ^ 

•*  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Smike,  ehrinking  back. 

"  He  never  loved  nobody,**  bawled  Squeera,  through  tbe 
keyliole.  **  He  never  loved  me  ;  he  never  loved  Wackford. 
who  IS  next  door  but  one  to  a  cherubim.  How  can  you 
expect  that  he'll  love  hia  fiither?  He'U  never  k)ve  his 
father,  he  won't.  He  don't  know  what  it  ig  to  have  a 
father.     He  don't  understand  it.     it  ain't  in  him.** 

Mr.  Snawley  looked  steadfastly  at  hia  son  for  a  full 
minute,  and  then  covenng:  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  once 
more  raising  his  hat  in  the  air,  appeared  deeply  occupied 
u  deploring  his  black  ingrratitude.  Then  drawin^f  his  arn 
across  his  eyes,  he  picked  up  Mr.  Squeers's  hat,  and  taking 
It  under  one  arm,  and  his  own  under  the  other,  walked 
slowlv  and  sadly  out. 

"Your  romance,  sir,**  said  Ralph,  lingering  for  a 
moment,  "is  destroyed,  I  take  it.  No  unknown;  no 
persecuted  descendant  of  a  man  of  high  degree ;  but  the 
weak,  imbecile  son  of  a  poor,  petty  tradesman.  Wa  shall 
see  how  your  sympathy  melts  before  plain  ountter  of  fact." 

•  You  shall,**  said  Nicholas,  motioninr  towards  tha  door. 

"  And  trust  me,  sir,**  added  Ralph,  ' '  that  I  never  sup. 
posed  you  would  giv»  him  up  to-night  Pride,  obstinacy 
reputation  for  fine  feeling,  were  all  against  it.  These 
must  be  brought  down,  sir,  lowered,  crushed,  as  thw  shall 
be  sooi^  The  protracted  and  wearing  anxiety  and  expense 
of  the  law  m  its  most  oppressive   form,  its  torture  from 

•"if  ^  .J**"*  ''■  ^**^  ***"/*  *****  sleepless  nights— 
with  these  1 11  prove  you  and  break  your  haughty  spirit, 
■trong  as  you  deem  it  now.  And  when  you  make  this 
house  a  h«U,  and  visit  these  trials  upon  yonder  wretched 
object  (as  you  will  ;  I  know  you),  and  those  who  think  you 
now  a  young-fledged  hero,  well  go  into  old  accounts 
between  lu  two,  and  see  who  stands  the  debtor,  and 
comes  out  best  at  last-~«ven  before  the  world.** 

Ralph  Nickleby  withdrew.  But  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had 
neard  a  portion  of  this  closing  address,  and  was  by  this 
time  wound  up  to  a  pitch  ofimpotent  malignity  almost 
unprecedented,  could  not  refrain  from  returning  to  the 
parlour  door,  and  actually  cutting  some  doxen  capers  with 
various  wry  faces  and  hideous  grimacas,  expressive  of 
ni8  triumphant  confidence  in  the  downfaU  and  defeat  of 
Nicholas. 
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Having  condnded  tids  war-dance,  in  which  his  short 
troiiaers  and  Iftrge  boots  had  borne  a  very  conspicuous 
fig^ire.  Mr.  Squecrs  followed  his  friends,  and  the  family 
wife  kit  to  meditate  upon  recent  occurrences. 


t'i 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THROWS  SOME  UGHT  UPON  NICHOLAS'S  LOVE  ;  BUT 
WHETHER  FOR  GOOD  OR  EVIL  THE  READER  MUST 
DETERMINE. 

After  an  anxious  consideration  of  the  painful  and  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  he  was  placed,  Nicholas 
decided  that  he  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  frankly  stating  it 
to  the  kind  brothers.  Availing  himself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  of  being  alone  with  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble  at  the 
dose  of  next  day,  he  accordingly  related  Sxnike's  little 
history,  and  modestly  but  firmly  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  good  old  gentleman  would,  under  such  circumstances 
as  he  described,  hold  him  justified  in  adopting  the  extreme 
course  of  interfering  between  parent  and  child,  and  uphold- 
.\ag  the  latter  in  his  disobedience  ;  even  though  his  horror 
and  dread  of  his  father  might  seem,  and  would  doubtiess 
be,  represented  as  a  thing  so  repulsive  and  imnatural,  as  to 
render  those  who  countenanced  him  in  it  fit  objects  of 
general  detestation  and  abhorrence. 

"  So  deeply-rooted  does  this  horror  of  the  man  appear 
to  be,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that  I  can  hardly  believe  he  really 
is  his  son.  Nature  does  not  seem  to  have  implanted  in  his 
breast  one  lingering  feeling  of  afiection  for  him,  and 
surely  she  can  never  err." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  brother  Charles  "you  fall  into 
the  very  common  mistake  of  charging  upon  Nature  matters 
with  which  she  has  not  the  smallest  connection,  and  for 
which  she  is  in  no  way  responsible.  Men  talk  of  nature  as 
an  abstract  thing,  and  lose  sight  of  what  is  natural  while 
they  do  so.  Here  is  a  poor  lad  who  has  never  felt  a  parent's 
care,  who  has  scarcely  known  anything  all  his  Vi  out 
suffering  and  sorrow,  presented  to  a  man  who  he  is  ii.  'd 
is  his  father,  and  whose  first  act  is  to  signify  his  intention 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  short  term  of  happiness  :  of  con- 
signing him  to  his  old  fate,  and  taking  him  from  the  only 
friend  he  has  ever  had — which  is  yoxuself.    If  Nature,  in 
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4  would  b?rii^  airj^  MiS  »•  ^•'■"*'  ■^•y  '^  you, 

Nicholas  was  delighted  to  find  th>»  th«  «i^ 
spoke  K>  warmlv.  and  in  the  hoSj  thaJ  he  mfiht^^^'"'" 

inesame  mistake  presents  if«*if  *#v  ^!.   • 
or  other,  at  every  turn,^'  Lfd  brithil  Ch^riJ"   o";^'^«P* 
who  never  show<Kl  their  lo^e  comnS^    /     **     V  P«''*'n»« 
affection  in  their  chi  drin-!chil5?.Tii^  °^  """"!  **^  "«»""»> 
duty,  complain  of  want  Sf^atu^^^  '^^''^ 

His,  they  must  be  reared  and  fos»er<.H    7;?"*""'  works  of 
After   this,  brother    Charles,  who    had    taii,-^    i  •        t^ 

;;  He  came  to »  said  Nicholas. 

^v»:s3Sf:s^»l!^^"?•^.,•■£ 

So  .s  Tm,  Lmkmwater-Tim  i.  quite  a  HoST  Wc  hS 
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Tim  in  to  fiM«  him  at  fim,  and  Tim  wm  at  Um,  sir, 
befor«  you  could  fay 'Jack  RoWfwoo.;" 

"  How  can  I  erer  thanlc  vou  for  all  tha  deep  obligationi 
you  impoee  upon  me  every  day  ?  **  laid  Nicholaa. 

"By  keeping  silence  upon  the  subject,  my  dc^  sir," 
returned  brother  Charles.  "You  shall  be  righted.  At 
least  you  shall  not  be  wronged.  Nobodv  belonging  to 
you  shall  be  wronged.  Thev  shall  not  hurt  a  hair  oi 
your  bead,  or  the  boy's  head,  or  your  mother's  head,  or 
vour  sister's  head.  1  have  said  it,  brother  Ned  has  said 
it,  Tim  Linkinwater  has  said  it  We  have  aU  said  it, 
and  we'll  all  do  it.     I  have  seen  the  father— if  he  is  the 

father and  I  suppose  he  must  be.     He  is  a  barbarian 

and  a  hypocrite,  Mr.  Nickleby.  I  told  him,  '  You  are  i 
barbarian,  sir.'  I  did.  I  said,  *  You're  a  barbarian,  sir.' 
And  I'm  glad  of  it— I  am  vtty  glad  I  told  him  he  wti 
a  barbarian— very  glad,  indeed  1 " 

By  this  time  brother  Charles  was  in  such  a  very  warm 
atate  of  indignation,  that  Nicholas  thought  he  nughi 
venture  to  put  in  a  word,  but  the  moment  he  essayed  tc 
do  so,  Mr.  Cheeryble  laid  his  hand  softly  upon  his  arm, 
and  pointed  to  a  chair. 

"The  subject  is  at  an  end  for  the  present,"  said  the 
oki  genUeman,  wiping  his  fiice.  "Don't  revive  it  by  i 
single  word.  I  am  going  to  speak  upon  another  subjecl 
— «  conHdential  subject,  Mr.  Nickleby.  We  must  be  cool 
again,  we  must  be  cool." 

After  two  or  three  turns  across  the  room  he  resumed 
his  seat,  and  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  that  on  whicti 
Nicholas  was  seated,  said— 

"I  am  about  to  emplo]^  you,  my  dear  sir,  on  i 
confidential  and  delicate  mission." 

"You  might  employ  many  a  more  able  messenger, 
sir,"  said  Nicholas,  "but  a  more  trustworthy  or  xealoui 
one,  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  you  could  not  find. 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  assured,"  returned  brother  Charles, 
"  well  assured.  You  will  give  me  credit  for  thinking  « 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  object     f  this  mission  is  a  young 

lady  " 

••A young  lady,  sirl"  cried  Nicholas,  quite  trembhni 

for  the  moment  with  his  eagerness  to  hear  more, 

"A  very  beautiful  young  lady,"  said    Mr.    ChecrybK 

'*  Pray  go  on,  sir,"  returned  Nicholas. 
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S2hIoS^Jih3^^s«  **••.??"»«  '«^?n<».  •od  with  an  «. 
tody  In  thU  room  one  mominr,  my  dMr  lir  in  •  fiJn^ 

"  Oh,  no,»»  rtplled  Nicholas  huiVieSh^  ••!  JSS;i!2irL 
itveywellindewi**  "»^"«a»y.        i— l— remtmlMr 

"/*«  >•  the  lady  I  spealc  of,»  said  brother  Charles  Lik« 
the  famous  parrot,  Nicholas  thought  a  good  dS  but  w.! 
unable  to  utter  a  word.  *  *  ^'  ^•^ 

»lil^  •liJ^.t  ***"^**'*'\!*  "•**  *•*••  Cheeryble,  "of  a  lady 
who,  whan  she  was  a  beautiful  ^rl  herself,  and  I  ™ 
my  many  years  younger-.I-it  ieems T  s  r JSre  JS3 
for  me  to   utter  now^I   loytd   very  delrly.    ifou   SS 

Sil^hK'^/P*'  *°  *?r  ■  Rniy.hea7ed  m2  talk  ahJS 
such  things;  you  will  not  olfend  me,  for  when  I  waT^ 
young  a.  you.  I  dare  say  I  should  havi  done  thTsim^" 
If-*"?  "**  wch  inclination,  indeed,"  said  NIchoSi 
"My  dear   brother   Ned,"   continued    Mr    rill!:^! 
d«r  '^"^'^  n-rried  her'  .utTb^f.^'i^Jl'''^^ 
dead,   too,    now,  and  has  been   for   many  yea^      Ski 
mamed^her  chojce;  and  I  wish  I  cTiYadd^  bS 

.ffito'Jie:!!!"'"  *"'"^*"*''  "'•^»'  ^'^^^«"  «•<«•  „o 

"j'M"*!  *"**  ca»«n»Jty  had  fallen  as  lightly  on  his  h«.<i 

in  the  deepest  truth  of  my  own  heart  I  iyer  b^  fSJ 

er  sake)  it  would,  his  life  would  havThirnrt. ^  ^""^ 

almost  broken-hearted.    He  readily  availed  himiSf  rf  tK? 
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younff  num  with  gnat  friMidi  about  hiiti  when  the  dioM 
him  for  hw  husband),  and  vtnting.  in  ihort,  upon  her, 
by  vary  unjust  and  unkind  means.  U;<:  bitterness  of  that 
ruin  and  disappointment  which  had  ixjen  brought  about 
by  his  profligacy  alone.  In  those  times  ttiis  youn|:  lady 
I  was  a  mere  child.  I  never  saw  her  ft^^ain  until  that 
^         morning    when    you    saw    her    also     L.      my    nephew, 

Frank "  ,      ^^ 

Nicholas  started,  and  indistinctly  c'polrpising  for  the 
.nterruption,  begged  his  patron  to  piivtv. . 

'•My  nephew,  Frank,  I  say,"  res«.ij  <i  Vr.  Cheeryble. 
** encountered  her  by  accident,  anU  lost  ight  of  her 
almost  in  a  minute  afterwards,  w.tl  i  wj  ■'  >.  iter 
he  returned  to  England.  Her  fath*'.  i ay  v  '  ric  secret 
place  lo  avoid  his  creditors,  reduce,  t^-.  e.  sickness 
and  poverty,  to  the  verge  of  death,  a  id  sb^.  -  child—we 
might  almost  think,  if  we  did  not  ^  iiow  h.  A-isdom  of 
ull  Heaven  decrees— who  should  have  blessed  a  better 
man,  was  steadily  braving  privation,  degradation,  and 
everything  most  terrible  to  such  a  young  and  delicate 
creature's  heart,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  hun.  She 
was  attended,  sir,"  said  brother  Charles,  "in  these  re- 
verses,  by  one  faithful  creature,  who  had  been,  in  old 
times,  a  poor  kitcw.  n  wench  in  tlie  family,  who  was 
then  their  solitary  servant,  but  who  might  have  been, 
for  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  her  heart— who  might  have 
been— ah  I  the  wife  of  Tim  Linkinwater  himself,  sir  !" 

Pursuing  this  encomium  upon  the  poor  follower  with 
such  energy  and  relish  as  no  words  can  describe,  brother 
Clmrles  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  delivered  the  remainder 
of  his  relation  with  greater  composure. 

It  was  in  substance  this:  That  proudly  resisting  alf 
offers  of  permanent  aid  and  support  from  her  late  mother's 
fHends,  because  they  were  made  conditional  upon  her 
quitting  the  wretched  man,  her  father,  who  had  no  friends 
left,  and  shrinking  with  instinctive  delicacy  from  appeahng 
in  their  behalf  to  that  true  and  noble  heart  which  he  hated, 
arid  had,  through  its  greatest  and  purest  goodness,  deeplv 
wronged  by  misconstruction  and  ill-report,  this  voung  girl 
had  struggled  alone  and  unassisted  to  maintain  him  by  tbc 
labour  of  her  hands.  That  through  the  utmost  depths  oi 
poverty  and  affliction  she  had  toiled,  never  turning  aside 
for  an  instant  from  her  task,  never  wearied  by  the  petulant 
•Hoom  of  a  sick  man  susUined  by  no  consoling  recollections 
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comfortf  she  had  rejected,  or  bewailing  the^rd  lot  the 
had  volunurily  Incurred.    That  evei^  little  accompliihmI«t 

non  for  thi.  purpoee.  and  directed  to  thia^e  end.^^t 
for  two  longr  years.  toUing  by  day  and  often,  too??;  niirht 
working  at  the  needle,  tfc  p«icf|,  .„d  the  pen    Zd  fu^ 
m.tting.  ae  a  daily  «rovemeM,  to  such   capVSt  and  "nl 

fS.V.  "  ^"'"E:.  ^"^'^  d^u^hter..  too)  toHftln  iJIJ 
to  inflict  upon  their  own  sex  when  they  serve  in  such 
capacife.,  a,  though  in  jealousy  of  the  supSor  "ntelS 
genoe  which  they  are  nece.sitatii  to  employl-SidignitlSr 
m  nmety-ninc  cases  out  of  every  hundrSd.^heawS  io?« 
persons  immeasurably  and  incalculably  thdr  bettSJ^  bS 

SuSl^'"^  S  ^°'"P*"»0"  «ny  that  the  mosY  hSuSJ 
Wackleg  would  put  upon  his  groom-that  for  tWion^ 
ri^JnJ-  '  °^  »«bouring  in  all  these  capacities  .„5 
wearying  in  none,  she  had  not  succeeded  in  the  sole  aim 

t^iJJ^lu'^''  'i,S>"'  ^''*^'  overwhelmed  by rcium" 
lated  difficulties  and  disappointmrnts.  she  had  been  coml 
pelled  to  seek  out  her  mother's  old  friend,  and  ^th  • 
bursting  heart,  to  confide  in  him  at  last. 

nne  evL--iM  h«TC"  '^'**  brother  Charles,  with  spark- 
Sk^!J  1  V>'  ?*w**  ^*"  P*'°'"'  ^^'■-  Nickleby,  my  deaVsir 
which  thank  God  I  am  not,  I  would  have  denied  myilf- 
of  course  anybody  would  „nder  such  circumstanSS-th^ 
commonest  necessaries  of  J.ie.  to  help  her.  As  "tlTlhJ 
task  ,s  a  difficult  one.  If  her  father  were  d^d,  nothing 
could  be  easier,  for  then  she  should  share  and  chJ«.  ihf 
happiest  home  that  brother  Ned  and  I  SSS  have  as^  .h! 

^nVr^^''"^  V  'T*^-     »"*  ^^  "  ~HI  alive"'  ^;^bSy 
can  help  him-that  has  been  tried  a  thousand  timej^e 

^Cai.^^"hr^  ^y  ^"  !r!!l'°"^  ^"^  «»"»«•  I  know."  *** 
when'^Kidtot^Thu^f:;?.''"'  ^"— "    ^'^^^^'^  ^'-^-^-t 
••To  leave  him?"  said  brother  Charles.     "Who  cm,M 
entreat  a  child   to  desert  her  parent  ?    Such  entJeiSes 
I'mited  to  her  seeing  him  occasionally,  ha^  been  urie 

her  iffeaiSif  ..*°  '*''     "^'  ^'^^^^^^•-     "  ^°«»  ^e  requite 
"True  kindness,  considerate,  self^enying  kindness    I. 
not  ,„  his  nature."  returned  Mr.  Cheeryble.^  "  Such  li„d 
ness  as  he  knows,  he  regard,  her  wUh,  i  believe     Tit 
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mother  w«f  «  gentle,  loving,  conSding  creature,  and 
although  he  wounded  her  from  their  marriage  till  her 
death  aa  cruellY  and  wantonly  as  ever  man  did,  the  never 
ceaaed  to  love  him.  She  commended  him  on  her  death^bed 
to  her  child's  care.     Her  child  has  never  forgotten  it,  and 

never  will.**  ,.    ,^^     ,    .  v,.  ^  . 

*'  Have  you  no  influence  over  him  /**  asked  Nicholas. 

"I,  my  dear  sir  1  The  last  man  in  the  world.  Such  is 
his  jealousy  and  hatred  of  me.  that  if  he  knew  his  daughter 
had  opened  her  heart  to  me,  he  would  render  her  life 
miserable  with  his  reproaches;  although ^ this  is  the 
inconsistency  and  selfishness  of  his  character— although 
if  he  knew  that  every  penny  she  had  came  from  me,  he 
would  not  relinquish  one  personal  desire  that  the  most 
reckless  expenditure  of  her  scanty  slock  could  gratify.** 

"An  unnatural  scoundrel  P  said  Nicholas  indignantly. 

"We  will  use  no  harsh  terms,*'  said  brother  Charles,  in 
a  gentle  voice  ;  '*  hut  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  this  young  lady  Is  placed.  Such  assi9t. 
ance  aa  1  have  prevailed  upon  her  to  accept,  1  have  been 
obligied,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  dole  out  in  the 
smallest  portions,  lest  he,  finding  bow  easily  money  wai 
pracured,  should  squander  it  even  more  lightly  than  he  is 
accustomed  to  do.  She  has  come  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 
seetetly  and  by  night,  to  take  even  this,  and  I  cannot  bear 
that  things  should  ^o  on  in  this  way,  Mr.  Nickleby-1 
really  cannot  bear  it. '  .... 

Then  it  came  out  by  little  and  little,  how  that  the  twins 
had  been  revolving  in  their  good  old  hea  ^s  manifold  plans 
and  schemes  for  helping  this  young  lady  in  the  most 
delicate  and  considerate  way,  and  so  that  her  father 
should  not  suepect  the  source  whence  the  aid  was  derived ; 
and  how  they  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  course  would  be  to  make  a  feint  of  purchasing  her 
little  drawings  and  ornamental  work  at  a  high  price,  and 
keeping  up  a  constant  demand  for  the  same.  For  the 
furtherance  of  which  end  and  object  it  was  necessary  that 
somebody  should  represent  the  dealer  in  such  commodities, 
and  after  great  deliberation  they  had  pitched  upon  Nicholas 
to  support  this  charactar.  .  .     . 

"  He  knows  me,"  said  brother  Charles,  "and  he  knows 
my  brother  Ned.  Neitlier  of  us  would  do.  Frank  is  a 
very  good  fellow— a  very  fine  fellow— but  we  are  afraid 
tlwt  he  might  be  a  little  flighty  and  thoughtless  in  such  a 
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first  acquaintance."  turmoil  which  led  to  your 

You  don't  know  what  t:J?^J^  "  the  place  fiv«  minuter 
anything  tlS  ^1^15  tl  hi.  fr.T'  *''"  "*  ''  «"»«'  "» 

.Wng,  for  .h";;^,' n"  iX/„«  ^^.^"l.^^^Sdmi'i'rr 

•Actions,  and  din^CT  of  ?ATfn!f* "  J?""'"  virtues  and 

.n.ba'^SsrXt'hi-  his  nr"  Nichola,?';ho   felt  «, 

ti.ythi„e,TaIi-'M«s-ll5?.r*"  '"*'="■«'  '»  "ring 
deiit  ?  ••  aoes-is-,,  .he  a  parly  to  the  innt^cent 

knowr;ors.L"f«r''u."'ihP."''^j!.v"'» '"« *• 

but  tliat  w«  .h.11  J-  •  I"?  '''*'  **  '"low,  however 

jcuv.xrai'^.'rr.oli*e'?\iii''LaH'"^' 

"  very  well  (that  is   «#n.  «lii  ;«li    jT  P«^n«P*.  «f  you  did 
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]adv  being  led  to  think  that  she  was  under  no  obligation 
to  him,  he  evidently  felt  so  sanguine  and  had  so  much 
delip^ht,  that  Nicholas  would  not  breathe  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject 

All  this  time,  however,  there  hovered  upon  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  a  confession  that  the  very  same  objections 
which  Mr.  Cheery ble  had  stated  to  the  employment  of  his 
nephew  in  this  commission  applied  with  at  least  equal 
force  and  validity  to  himself,  and  a  hundred  times  had  he 
been  upon  the  point  of  avowing  the  real  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  entreating  to  be  released  from  it.  But  as  often, 
treading  upon  the  heels  of  this  Impulse,  came  another 
which  urged  him  to  refrain,  and  to  keep  his  secret  to  his 
own  breast.  "Why  should  I,"  thought  Nicholas,  "why 
should  I  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  benevolent 
and  high-minded  design  ?  What  if  I  do  love  and  reverence 
this  good  and  lovely  creature — should  I  not  appear  a  most 
arrogant  and  shallow  coxcomb  if  I  gravely  represented 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  with  me  ? 
Besides,  have  I  no  confidence  in  myself?  Am  I  not  now 
bound  in  honour  to  repress  these  thoughts  ?  Has  not 
this  excellent  man  a  right  to  my  best  and  heartiest  services, 
and  should  any  considerations  of  self  deter  me  from 
rendering  them  ?  " 

Asking  himself  such  questions  as  these,  Nicholas 
mentally  answered  with  great  emphasis,  '•  No ! "  and 
persuading  himself  that  he  was  a  most  conscientious  and 
glorious  martyr,  nobly  resolved  to  do  what,  if  he  had 
examined  his  own  heart  a  little  more  carefully,  he  would 
have  found  he  could  not  resist.  Such  is  the  sleight-of-hand 
by  which  we  juggle  with  ourselves,  and  change  our  very 
weaknesses  into  staunch  and  most  magnanimous  virtues ! 

Mr.  Cheeryble,  being  of  course  wholly  unsuspicious  that 
such  reflections  were  presenting  themselves  to  his  young 
friend,  proceeded  to  give  him  the  needful  credentials  and 
directions  for  his  first  visit,  which  was  to  be  made  next 
morning ;  and  all  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and  the 
strictest  secrecy  enjoined,  Nicholas  walked  home  for  the 
night  very  thoughtfully  indeed. 

The  place  to  which  Mr.  Cheeryble  had  directed  him 
was  a  row  of  mean  and  not  overdeanly  houses,  situated 
within  *•  the  Rules  "  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  not 
many  hundred  pacet  distant  from  the  obelisk  in  St 
George's  Fiekls.     The  Rules  are  a  certain  liberty  adioimog 
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^L^K  *°^  comprising  some  dozen  streets  in  which 
debtors  who  can  raise  money  to  pay  larre  fen^  frnm  wk!2 
their  creditors  do  not  dttvvi  l^yl^^t^'r^i^JS^ 
^^l  5>y  ^\yr^^  Provisions^^the  ^*;  ^^S  U^ 
which  leave  the  debtor  who  can  raise  no  mSf^  to  stS^ 
in  jail,  without  the  food,  dothine  lodirinp  >ir  ««,S^ 
wh/ch  are  provided  ^  M^Ttn^f^^^? t^^^ 
atrocioiw  crimes  that  can  disgrace  humanity.  Th^Se 
many  pleasant  fictions  of  th?law  in  constant  opSti^ 
*'"iw"\'^»?°*  °°*  ^  Vl^^^aaxit  or  practicaUy  hSm^^ 
^that  ^ch  supposes  every  man  to  be  of  equaJ  vX°S 
ite  impartuJ  eye  and  the  benefits  of  aU  laws^o  be^uluv 
att^b  e  by  aU  men.  without  the  smaUest  refoS^ 
the  furniture  of  their  pockets.  =^*"»^  reierence  to 

To  the  row  of  houses  indicated  to  him  bv  Mr  CharW 
Cheeryble,   Nicholas  directed  his  st^  vXthout  m^l^ 
ta-oubhng  h^  head  with  such  matt«^  S^^*aS  2 
this  row  of  houses— after  traversinif  a  ve^dirtv  »i5 
dusty  ^burb.  of  which  minor  th:SiS5sV^fist§n|Sr^ 
beer,    spnng    vans,    greengrocery,    and    brokers'   StSr 
appeared   to  compose  th?  main   and   m^t   nrLJS2! 
fcature^he  at  leS^  arrivS^tTa  pS?^uC°S* 
^T^fl^^n  smaU  gardens  in  front  whiV^^h^ 
S^i^^  n  ^  ^^^  respects,  served  as  httle  peiS  for^e 
dust  to  coUect  m.  until  the  wind  came  rouncfSe  Zm^ 
and  blew  it  down  the  road.     Opening  the  rickrtTSS 
which  danghng  on  its  broken  hi£g«^fore  o" e  S^th«e 
^  ^l^^  ^^  *^  repuW  the  vi^to?    Nich^ 
knocked  a.t  the  street  door  ^th  a  faltering  Sd 

It  was.  m  truth,  a  shabby  house  outsidefwith  very  dim 
Tr^Z  ™^<>^^d  very  smaU  show  of  bUnds,  2^v^ 
dirty  muslm  curtains,  dangling  across  the  lowS  nan  J  .^ 
l^n^^^^V"^^-  Neither.  whenTeCr^^ 
21h!i^  ^^^^^  *PP*^  *°  ^"^  ti^e  outward  mox^ 
do^l^f^  ^^  carpeting  on  the  stairs  and  f^Tdl 
dott  in  the  passage ;  m  addition  to  which  discomforted 
»«itleman  Ruler  was  smoking  hard  in  the  W  p^W 
(though  It  was  not  vet  noonTwhile  the  lady^  4^  iTon^ 
was  bu^y  engage/ in  turpentining  the  d^j^^^^^ 
mcnts  of  a  tent-bedstead  at  tiie  d^r  of  tteCkT  -SS" 
as  If  m  preparation  for  the  reception  of  ^01?^  Ir!?^' 
who  had  been  f ortmiate  enou^to  e^a^t  ^^ 

Nicholas  had  ample  time  to  mala^S  oh.-rv««„ 
while  the  little  boy.  who  went  o^^Si^^STSg^ 
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cUittervd  down  the  kitchen  »t»ir8,  and  was  heard  to  •cream, 
as  in  fome  remote  cellar,  for  Miss  Bray's  servant,  who, 
presently  appearing,  and  requesting  him  to  follow  her, 
caused  him  to  evince  greater  symptoms  of  nervousness 
and  disorder  than  so  natural  a  consequence  of  his  having 
inquired  for  that  youug  lady  would  seem  calculated  to 
occasion* 
Upstairs  he  went,  however,  and  into  a  front  room  he 
M  shown,  and  there,  seated  at  a  little  Uble  by  the 
window,  on  which  were  drawing  materials  with  which 
she  was  occupied,  sat  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  so 
engrossed  his  thoughu,  and  who,  surrounded  by  all  the 
new  nod  strong  interest  which  Nicholas  atUched  to  her 
story,  seemed  now,  in  his  eyes,  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  he  had  ever  yet  supposed  her. 

But  how  the  graces  and  elegances  which  she  had  dis- 
persed about  tlie  poorly-furnished  room  went  to  the  heart 
of  Nicholas  1  Flowers,  plants,  birds,  the  harp,  the  old 
piano  whose  notes  had  sounded  so  much  sweeter  in  bygone 
times—how  many  struggles  had  it  cost  her  to  keep  these 
two  last  links  of  that  broken  chain  which  bound  her  yet 
to  home!  With  every  slender  ornament,  the  occupation 
of  her  leisure  hours,  replete  with  that  graceful  charm 
which  lingers  in  every  little  Usteful  work  ofcvery  woman's 
hands,  how  much  patient  endurance  and  how  many  gentle 
affections  were  entwined  I  He  felt  as  though  the  smile 
of  Heaven  were  on  the  little  chamber;  as  though  the 
beautiful  devotion  of  so  young  and  weak  a  creature  had 
shed  a  ray  of  its  own  on  the  inanimate  things  around  and 
made  them  beautiful  as  itself ;  as  though  the  halo  with 
which  old  painters  surround  the  bright  angels  of  a  sinless 
world  played  about  a  being  akin  in  spirit  to  them,  and  its 
light  were  visibly  before  him.  ..„..„     v 

And  yet  Nicholas  was  in  the  Rules  of  the  Kmg's  Bench 
Prison  !  If  he  had  been  in  Italy  indeed,  and  the  rime  had 
been  sunset,  and  the  scene  a  stately  terrace— but,  there 
is  one  broad  sky  over  all  the  world,  and  whether  it  be  blue 
or  cloudy,  the  same  heaven  beyond  it ;  so,  perhaps,  he 
had  no  need  of  compunction  for  tninking  as  he  did. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  took  in  everything  at 
one  glance,  for  he  had  as  yet  been  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  sick  man  propped  up  with  pillows  m  an 
easy-chair,  who,  moving  restlessly  and  impatiently  m  his 
seat,  attracted  his  attention. 
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He  was  scarcely  fifty,  perhaps,  but  so  emaciated  as  to 
appear  much  older,  ftis  featJmss  pre^^ntSu^S  rei^Lw 
o  a  handsome  countenance,  but  one  in  which  the  embirt 
of  strong  and  impetuous  passions  were  easier  to  b,  U^ 
than  any  expression  which  would  have  rendered  V&? 
plainer  face  much  more  preposses$in|f.     His  looks  were 

he  bone  but  there  was  somethinc  o/the  old  BrTiTtlS 
larfi:e  sunken  eye  notwithsUndiny.lod  it  seemed  to  kVdS 
afresh  as  he  struck  a  thick  stick,  with  which  he  SMn.^ 
to  have,  supported  himself  in  hb  searimpaUently  ^thJ 

••  Mlddin;  '  w'l'^'''".?  ^^"i  W,  daughti  by  hJZt^ 
Madeline,  who  is  this-what  does  anybody  want  here 
-who  told  a  stranger  we  could  be  seen  ?    \Vhat  is  i??  " 

h-r  L-S'^^^lr~    ^*?"  5^?""«^  ^***y  ^K«"»  «»  •*»«  inclined 

••whTtVitT'^'  ^^'''"'*^  "'"'"'^  ''•''*  ^*'*^"''  P«»"J*n'»y. 

By  this  time  Nicholas  had  recovered  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  speak  for  himself,  so  he  said  (a"  k  h^TbSSI 
agreed  he  should  say)  that  he  had  called  About  a  pair  of 

both  of  which  were  requi^d  to  be  of  the  most  ekStSt 
design  possible,  neither  time  nor  expense  beinir  of  ?hs 
smallest  consideration.  He  had  also  to  pay  ft>r*^tha  twS 
ttuT'i'^^i^  '"^"^  **^"^*'  *^-^'  advancing  to  the  liulj 
a^Mcd    *^  "P^"  ''  ""  ^^'^ou.  folded  in  an  envelo,!: 

f«,'h?r^  on'  '''•.  '""'•J'  "  "«^''  Madeline,"  said  the 
father.     "Open  the  paper,  my  dear." 

It  s  quite  n^ht,  papa,  Vm  sure." 

Here  I  said  Mr.  Bray,  putting  out  his  hand  and 
tpenmg  and  shutting  his  bony  finders  with  ?«•';♦. Ku 
.mpatienc  "^Let  me^^see.  Wha^t  arS^Jiu  ^Wng^bSSL 
Madeline-youVe  sure-how  can  vou  be^sure  of  a^such 
thmg-five  pounds-well,  is  titU  rfght  ?  "  ^      ^ 

Quite,"  said  Madeline,  bending  over  him      Sh«  »«. 

thl'  5i"*^  **"*  ***"'  ""«^  *^*  '^"»"  «»*<*  <h«  »«k  man.  with 
Zh^^  ."r°"*.  •^•'"*"f  •"<*  motioning  Slid,' a 
wuh  such  a  quivering  land  Uiat  the  baak-noto  rusUed  in 
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the  air.  "Tell  her  to  get  it  changed— to  get  me  a  news- 
paper— to  buy  me  tome  grapes — another  bottle  of  the  wine 
that  I  had  last  week— and— and— I  forget  half  I  want  just 
now,  but  she  can  go  out  again.  Let  her  get  those  first 
—those  first.  Now,  Madeline,  my  love,  quick,  quick! 
Good  God,  how  slow  you  are  I " 

"He  remembers  nothing  that  shg  wants!"  thought 
Nicholas.  Perhaps  somethmg  of  what  he  thought  was 
eaprstsed  in  his  countenance,  for  the  sick  man,  turning 
towaitls  him  with  great  asperity,  demanded  to  know  if 
he  waited  for  a  receipt. 

*'  It  is  no  matter  at  all,"  said  Nicholas. 

"No  matter!  what  do  you  mean,  sir?"  was  the  tart 
rejoinder.  '*  No  matter !  Do  you  bring  your  paltry  money 
here  as  a  favour  or  a  gift ;  or  as  a  matter  of  business,  and 
in  return  for  value  received  ?  D— n  you,  sir,  because  you 
can*t  appreciate  the  time  and  taste  which  are  bestowed 
upon  the  goods  you  deal  in,  do  you  think  you  give  your 
money  away?    Do  you  know  that  you  are  talking  to  a 

fentleman,   sir,  who  at  one  time  could  have  bought  up 
fty  such  men  as  you  and  all  you  have?    What  do  you 

mean  ?  '*  ..... 

"  I  merely  mean  that  as  I  shall  have  many  dealmgs  with 
this  lady,  if  she  will  kindly  allow  me,  I  will  not  trouble 
her  with  such  forms,"  said  Nicholas. 

"Then  /mean,  if  you  please,  that  we'll  have  as  many 
forms  as  we  can,*  returned  the  father.  "  My  daughter, 
sir,  requires  no  kindness  from  you  or  anybody  else.  Have 
the  goodness  to  confine  your  dealings  strictly  to  trade  and 
business,  and  not  to  travel  beyond  it.  Evenr  petty  trades- 
man  is  to  begin  to  pity  her  now,  is  he?  Upon  my  soul! 
Very  pretty.  Madeline,  my  dear,  give  him  a  receipt ;  and 
mind  you  always  do  so."  ,  „.  .    , 

While  she  was  feigning  to  write  it,  and  Nicholas  was 
ruminating  upon  the  extraordinarv,  but  by  no  means  un- 
common  character  thus  presented  to  his  observation,  the 
invalid,  who  appeared  at  times  to  suffer  great  bodily  pain, 
sank  back  in  his  chair  and  moaned  out  a  feeble  complaint 
that  the  girl  had  been  gone  an  hour,  and  that  everybody 
conspired  to  goad  him. 

"When,"  said  Nicholas,  as  he  took  the  piece  of  paper, 
"  when  shall  I— call  again  ? "  .      ,   , 

This  was  addressed  to  the  daughter,  but  the  father 
answered  immediately— 
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••When  you  are  requested  to  call,  sir.  and  not  before. 
Don  t  worry  and  persecute.  Madeline,  my  dear,  when  is 
this  person  to  call  again  ?  " 

••  Oh,  not  for  a  lonp^  time— not  for  three  or  four  weeks- 
it  IS  not  necessary,  mdeed— I  can  do  without,'*  said  the 
younf?  lady,  with  great  eagerness. 

"Why,  how  are  we  to  do  without ?'*  urged  her  father 
not  speakmgabove  his  breath.  "Three  or  four  weeks! 
M adehne  I    Three  or  four  weeks  1 " 

"Then  sooner-sooner,  if  you  please,"  said  the  young 
hdy,  tummg  to  Nicholas.  ^       * 

..w^^     ***■»-   *'*"*'     ^««>"'**    muttered     the     fiither. 

^Madeline,  what  on  earth— do  nothing  for  three  or  four 

weeks  I "  «  «■ 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  ma'am,"  said  Nicholas. 

ulrY^u  '*''"^  f*'  do  you?"  retorted  the  father  angrily. 

If  1  chose  to  beg,  sir,  and  stoop  to  ask  assistance  from 
people  I  despise,  three  or  four  months  would  not  be  a  Utng 
time— three  or  four  years   would   not  be    a    long    time 
Understand,  sir,  that  is  if  I  chose  to  be  dependent:  but 
as  I  don't,  you  may  call  in  a  week." 

Nicholas  bowed  low  to  the  young  lady  and  retired, 
pondenng  upon  Mr.  Bray's  ideas  of  independence,  and 
devoutly  hoping  that  there  might  be  few  such  independent 
spints  as  he  mingling  with  the  baser  clay  of  humanity. 

He  heard  a  light  footstep  above  him  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  and  looking  round  saw  that  the  youn^  ladv 
was  standing  there,  and,  glancing  timidly  towards  him 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  she  should  call  him  back  w 
no.  The  best  way  of  settling  the  question  was  to  turn 
back  at  once,  which  Nicholas  did. 

'A^J°'^\^'^°^  whether  I  do  right  in  asking  you,  sir." 
«.d  Madeline  hurriedly  "but  pray-pray-do  ?ot  mintidn 
to  my  poor  mother's  dear  friends  what  has  passed  here 
0-day.  He  haa  suffered  much,  and  is  worse  this  morning. 
1  beg  you,  sir,  as  a  boon,  a  favour  to  myself." 

You   have  but  to  hint  a    wish,"    returned    Nicholas 
fervently,  "and  I  would  hazard  my  life  to  gratify  it  "        *^ 

"You  speak  hastily,  sir."  »        /  "• 

J.LIr'J^    •"!  sincerely,';    rejoined    Nicholas,    his    lips 
rembling  as  he  formed  the  words,  "if  ever  man  spoke 
truly  yet.     I   am  not  skilled  in  disguising  mrfeeHngs 
and  If  I  were   I  could  not  hide  myhSirt  from  /ou.     Dfa^ 
madam,  as  I  know  your  history,  and  feel  aJ  \ien  and 
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aiurelt  mutt  who  hear  «nd  Me  iuch  thing •,  I  do  ootreat 
Tou  to  beUovo  that  1  would  die  to  iervo  you." 
The  young  Udy  turned  away  Her  head,  aad  was  plainly 

''^oSive  me,"  said  Nicholae.  with  respectful  earnettneM. 
•«  if  1  »eem  to  lay  too  nsuch.  or  to  pretume  upon  the 
confidence  which  ha.  been  intrusted  to  me.  Buj;  I  cou  d 
not  leave  you  a«  if  my  interest  and  eympaAy  expired  with 
?he  SmmSsion  of  tfie  day.  1  arn^  your  «JthfuI  wrvant. 
humWy  devoted  to  you  fr<im  this  hour-devoted  m  strict 
mSi  and  honour  to  him  who  sent  me  here,  and  in  pure 
inugrity  of  heart,  and  distant  respect  for  you.  If  I  meant 
moSor  leas  tlian  this.  I  should  be  unworthy  his  regaid 
and  false  to  the  very  nature  that  prompts  the  honest  words 

'shi'^'wawed  her  hand,  entreaUng  him  to  be  gone,  but 
aiMwered  not  a  word.  Nicholas  could  say  no  more,  and 
sUentW  withdrew.  And  thua  ended  his  first  mterview 
with  Madeline  Bray. 

CHAPTER  XLVIL 

MB.  tALPH  NICKLBBY  HAS  SOMB  qOMflDBNTlAL  INTBRCOURSB 
WITH  ANOTHBR  OLD  FRIEND— THEV  CONCBRT  BETWEEN 
THKM  A  PRCUECT,  WHICH  PROMISES  WELL  FOR  BOTH. 

"Therb  go  the  three^uarters  pastl"  muttered  Newman 
Noggs,  listening  to  tde  chimes  of  some  neighbounng 
church  "and  my  dinner-time's  two.,  **«  **?.^»  ,*  °" 
pu^^si.     He  makes  a  point  of  it     Ifs  just  like  h.m/' 

It  was  in  his  own  little  den  of  an  office,  and  on  the  top 
of  his  official  stool,  that  Newman  thus  soliloquised  ;  and 
?he  soliloquy  referrii,  as  Newman's  grumbling  soliloqu.es 
usually  did,  to  Ralph  Nickleby.  .     h       j  vt 

-I  ion't  believe  ho  ever  had  an  appetite,"  said  Nfwm^n, 
•«  except  for  pounds.  shUlings.  and  pence,  and  with  them 
he'ras  ercedy  as  a  wolf.  I  should  lik*  to  have  him  com- 
Silled  tlWllSw  one  of  every  English  coin.  The  Penny 
would  be  an  awkward  morsel— but  the  vown-ha  I  ha ! 

His  good-humour  being  lo  some  d«g^_/«stored  by 
the  visi^  of  Ralph  Nickloby  swallowing  Pfrfo'ce  a  five^ 
shUling  piece,  Newman  slowly  brought  forth  firom  h.s 
desk  WW  of  those  portaWe  botUes  currently  known  as 
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pocfcet-fHstols,  and  shakings  the  mme  close  to  hit  ear  so 
as  to  produce  a  rippling  sound  very  cool  and  pleasant  to 
listen  to,  suffered  hit  features  to  relax,  and  took  a  ffurglinff 
drink,  which  reUzed  them  still  more.  Replaonr  the 
cork,  he  smacked  hit  lipt  twice  or  thrice  with  an  air  of 
fl[reat  relish,  and,  the  taste  of  the  liquor  having  by  tliit 
Ume  evaporated,  recurred  to  his  grievances  again. 

"Five  minutes  to  three,"  growled  Newman,  "It  can*t 
want  more  by  this  time ;  and  I  had  my  breakiatt  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  suck  a  breakfast  1  and  my  right  dinnafw 
time  two !  And  I  mieht  have  a  nice  little  bit  of  hot 
roast  meat  spoiling  at  home  all  this  time— how  doe«>  kt 
know  I  haven't  I  *  Don't  go  till  I  come  back,'  'don't  go 
tiU  I  come  back,*  dav  after  day.  What  do  vou  always 
fo  out  at  my  dinner-time  for  then~eh  ?  Don't  you  know 
It's  nothing  but  aggravation— eh  ?  " 

These  words,  though  uttered  in  a  very  loud  key,  were 
addressed  to  nothing  but  empty  air.  The  recital  of  bit 
wrongs,  however,  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  m^l>i«tg 
Newman  Noggs  desperate ;  for  he  flattened  hit  old  hat 
upon  hit  head,  and  drawing  on  the  everlatting  gloves, 
declared,  with  great  vehemence,  that  come  what  might, 
he  would  go  to  dinner  that  very  minute. 

Carrying  this  resolution  into  instant  effect,  he  bad 
advanced  as  far  as  the  passage,  when  the  sound  of  the 
latch-key  in  the  street  door  caused  him  to  make  a  pco- 
ctpitate  retreat  into  his  own  office  again. 

••Here  he  is,"  growled  Newman,  ''and  somebody  with 
him.  Now  it'll  be  'Stop  till  this  gentleman's  gone.' 
Butl  won't— that's  flat."  * 

So  saying,  Newman  slipped  into  a  Ull  empty  closet 
which  opened  with  two  half  doors,  and  shut  himself  up ; 
intending  to  slip  out  directly  Ralph  was  safe  inside  his 
own  room. 

No^W***  «^ied  Ralph.     "Where    it  that    fellow?— 

But  not .'     ord  said  Newman. 

"The  do^  has  gone  to  his  dinner,  though  I  told  him 
not,  muttered  Ralph,  looking  into  the  office  and  pulling 
out  his  watch.  "Humph!  You  had  better  come  in 
nere,  Gnde.  My  man's  out,  and  the  sun  it  hot  upon  my 
room.  This  it  cool  and  in  the  shade,  if  you  donVmlnd 
roughmg  it." 

"  Not  at  aU,  Mr.  Nickleby,  oh,  not  at  aU.    AU  places 
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•re  alike  to  me.  sir.    Ah  f  very  nice  indeed.    Oh  I  very 

■ice  I" 

The  peraon  who  made  this  reply  was  a  little  old  man 
o<  about  leventy  or  aeventy-flvc  years  of  age,  of  a  vcr\' 
lean  figure,  much  bent,  and  slightlv  twisted.  He  wore 
a  gray  coat  with  a  very  narrow  collar,  an  old-fashioned 
wiSstcoat  of  ribbed  bUwk  silk,  and  such  scanty  trousers 
at  displayed  his  shrunken  spindle-shanks  in  theur  full 

SlineM.  The  only  articles  of  display  or  ornament  in 
I  drees  were  a  steel  watch-chain,  to  which  were  attached 
tome  large  gold  seals ;  and  a  black  ribbon  into  which,  in 
compliance  with  an  old  fashion  scarcely  ever  observed  in 
these  days,  his  gray  hair  was  gathered  behind.  His  nose 
and  chin  were  warp  and  prominent,  his  jaws  had  fallen 
hiwardt  from  loss  of  teeth,  his  face  was  shrivelled  and 
ydOow.  save  where  the  cheeks  were  streaked  with  the 
coknir  of  a  dry  winter  apple ;  and  where  his  beard  had 
been,  there  lixu;ered  yet  a  few  gray  tufts  which  seemed 
like  the  ragged  eyebrows,  to  denote  the  badness  of  the 
toil  from  vrOch  they  sprung.  The  whole  air  and  attitude 
of  the  form  was  one  d  stealthy,  cat-like  obsequiousness; 
the  whole  expression  of  the  face  was  concentrated  in  a 
wrinkled  leer,  compounded  of  cunning,  lecherousness 
slyness,  and  avarice. 

Such  was  old  Arthur  Gride,  in  whose  face  there  was 
not  a  wrinkle,  in  whose  dress  there  was  not  one  spare 
fold  or  plait  but  expressed  the  most  covetous  and  griping 
penury,  and  sufficiently  indicated  his  belonging  to  that 
class  of  which  Ralph  Nickleby  was  a  member.  Such  was 
old  Arthur  Gride,  as  he  sat  in  a  low  chair  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  Ralph  Nickleby.  who,  lounging  upon 
the  tall  office-stool,  with  his  arms  upon  his  knees,  looked 
down  into  his — a  match  for  him  on  whatever  errand  he 
had  come.  _  .^      ,  .     . 

"  And  how  have  you  been  ?  "  said  Gnde,  feigning 
great  interest  in  Ralph's  state  of  health.     "  I  haven't 

seen  you  for — oh  !   not  for " 

"  Not  for  a  long  time,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  importing  that  be  very  well  knew  it  was  not  on 
a  mere  visit  of  compliment  that  his  friend  had  come. 
"  It  was  a  narrow  chance  that  you  saw  me  now.  for  1 
had  only  just  come  up  to  the  door  as  you  turned  the 
comer." 

"  I  am  very  lucky."  observed  Gnde. 
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"  So  men  say."  replied  Ralph  drily. 

The  older  money-Ieiider  wagged  his  chin  and  smiled, 
but  he  originated  no  new  remark,  and  they  sat  for  some 
little  time  without  speaking.  Each  was  looking  out  to 
take  the  other  at  a  disadvantage. 

"  Come,  Gride."  said  Ralph,  at  length  ;  "  what's  in  tbt 
wind  to-day  ?  " 

"  Aha !  you're  a  bold  man.  Mr.  Nickleby."  cried  the 
other,  apparently  very  much  relieved  by  Ralph's  leading 
the  way  to  business.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a  bold 
man  you  are." 

"  Why.  you  have  a  sleek  and  slinking  way  with  yoa 
that  makes  me  seem  so  by  contrast,"  returned  Ralph. 
"  I  don't  know  but  that  yours  may  answer  better,  but 
I  want  the  patience  for  it.  " 

"  You  were  bom  a  genius.  Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  cdd 
Arthur.    "  Deep,  deep.  deep.    Ah  I  " 

"  Deep  enou^."  retorted  Ralph.  "  to  know  that  I  shall 
need  all  the  depth  I  have,  when  men  like  you  begin  to 
compliment.  You  know  I  have  stood  by  when  you  have 
fawned  and  flattered  other  people,  and  I  remember  pretty 
well  what  tfu^  always  led  to." 

"  Ha.  ha.  ha !  "  rejoined  Arthur,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"  So  you  do.  so  you  do,  no  doubt.  Not  a  man  knows 
it  better.  WeU,  it's  a  pleasant  thing  now  to  think  that 
you  remember  old  times.    Oh,  dear!" 

"  Now,  then."  said  Ralph  composedly  ;  "  what's  in  the 
wind,  I  ask  again — ^what  is  it  ?  " 

"  See  that  now  !  "  cried  the  other.  "  He  can't  even 
keep  from  business  while  we're  chatting  over  bygones. 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a  man  it  is  !  " 

"  Which  of  the  bygones  do  you  want  to  revive  ?  "  said 
Ralph.  "  One  of  them,  I  know,  or  you  wouldn't  talk 
about  them." 

"  He  suspects  even  me  !  '*  cried  old  Arthur,  holding  up 
his  hands.  "  Even  me — oh,  dear,  even  me.  What  a  man 
it  is  I  Ha.  ha,  ha  !  What  a  man  it  is  I  Mr.  Nickleby 
against  all  the  world — there's  nobody  like  him.  A  giant 
among  pigmies — a  giant — a  giant ! ' 

Ralph  looked  at  the  old  dog  with  a  quiet  smile  as  he 
chuckled  on  in  this  strain,  and  Newman  Noggs  in  the 
closet  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him  as  the  prospect  c^ 
dinner  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  I  must  humour  him.  thou|^."  cried  old  Arthur ;  "he 
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mutt  have  his  way— «  wilful  man,  at  the  Scotch  tay— 
well,  well,  they're  a  wise  people,  the  Scotch— he  will  Ulk 
about  butinett,  and  won't  give  away  hit  time  for  nothing. 
He't  very  right.    Time  is  money— time  it  money." 

"He  was  one  of  us  who  made  that  saying,  1  ^ould 
think,"  aaid  Ralph.  "Time  ia  money,  and  very  good 
money  too,  to  those  who  reckon  interest  by  it.  Time  it 
money  1  Yes,  and  time  costs  money:  it's  rather  an  ex> 
pensive  article  to  some  people  we  could  name,  or  I  forget 
my  trade.** 

In  rejoinder  to  this  sally,  old  Arthur  again  raised  his 
hands,  again  chuckled,  and  again  ejaculated,  "What  a 
man  it  is  I "  which  done,  he  dragged  the  low  chair  a  little 
nearer  to  Ralph's  high  stool,  and  looking  upwards  into 
his  immovable  face,  said — 

"  What  would  you  say  to  me,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that 
I  wa»— that  I  was— going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  should  tell  you."  replied  Ralph,  looking  coldly  down 
upon  him,  "that  for  some  purpose  of  your  own  you  told 
a  lie,  and  that  it  wasn't  the  first  time  and  wouldn^t  be  the 
last;  that  I  wasn't  surprised  and  wasn't  to  be  taken  in." 

"Then  I  tell  you  seriously  that  I  am,"  said  old 
Arthur. 

"And  /tell  you  seriously,"  rejoined  Ralph,  "what  !  told 
you  this  minute.  SUy.  Let  me  look  at  you.  There's  a 
liquorish  devilry  in  your  face— what  is  this?  ** 

"I  wouldn't  deceive  ^0if,  you  know,"  whined  Arthur 
Gride ;  "I  couldn't  do  it,  I  should  be  mad  to  try.  1— 
I— to  deceive  Mr.  Nickleby  I  The  pigmy  to  impose  upon 
the  giant  I  ask  again— he,  he,  lie  1— what  should  you 
say  to  me  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  be 
married?" 

"To  some  old  hag?"  said  Ralph. 

^ "  No,  no,"  cried  Arthur,  interrupting  him,  and  rubbing 
his  hands  in  an  ecstasy.  "Wrong,  wrong  again.  Mr. 
Nickleby  for  once  at  fault — out,  quite  out  I  "H)  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl;  fresh,  lovely,  bewitching,  and  not 
nineteen.  Dark  e^res— long  eyelashes — ripe  and  ruddy 
lips,  that  to  look  at  it  to  long  to  kits — beautiful  clustering 
hair,  that  one's  fingers  itch  to  play  with— such  a  waist  as 
mip^ht  make  a  man  clasp  the  air  involuntarily,  thinking  of 
twming  his  arm  about  it— little  fieet,  that  tread  so  lightly 
they  iiardlv  seem  to  walk  upon  the  ground— to  marry  all 
this,  tir— thit— hey,  hey  1 " 
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**Thlt  It  soRMlhlng  mor*  Umui  eommon  driv«lUiiff,** 
said  Ralph,  after  listening  with  a  curled  lip  to  tha  old 
sinner's  raptures.     **  The  girl's  name  ?  " 

"Oh,  deep,  deep!  See,  now,  how  deep  that  is  I*  es- 
daimed  old  Arthur.  '*He  knows  1  want  his  help,  he 
knows  he  can  give  it  me,  he  knows  it  niiust  all  turn  to 
his  advantage,  lie  sees  the  thing  alrt-ady.  Her  name— it 
there  nobody  within  hearing  ?  '* 

"  Why,  who  the  devil  should  tlsere  be  7  **  retorted  Ralph 
testily. 

"I  didn't  know  but  that  perhaps  somebody  might  be 
passing  up  or  down  the  stairs,"  said  Arthur  Gride,  after 
iooking  out  at  the  door,  and  carefully  redosing  it{  "or 
but  that  your  man  might  have  come  back  and  might  have 
been  listening  outside— clerks  and  servants  have  a  trick 
of  listening,  and  I  should  have  been  very  uncomfortable 
if  Mr.  Noggs— " 

"  Curse  Mr.  Noggs,"  said  Ralph  sharply,  '*  and  go  on 
with  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  Curse  Mr.  Noggs,  by  all  meant,**  rejoined  old  Arthur  ; 
"  I  am  sure  1  have  not  the  least  objection  to  that.  Her 
name  iS'     -** 

"Well,"  said  Ralph,  rendered  very  irritable  by  old 
Arthur's  pausing  again,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Madeline  Bray." 

Whatever  reasons  there  might  have  been — and  Arthur 
Gride  appeared  to  have  anticipated  some— for  the  mention 
of  this  name  producing  an  effect  upon  Ralph,  or  whatever 
effect  it  really  did  produce  upon  him,  he  permitted  none 
to  manifest  itself,  but  calmly  repeated  the  name  several 
times,  at  if  reflecting  when  and  where  he  had  heard  it 
before. 

"Bray,"  said  Ralph.  "Bray—there  was  young  Bray 
of No,  he  never  had  a  daughter." 

••  You  remember  Bray?"  rejoined  Arthur  Gride. 

"  No,"  said  Ralph,  looking  vacantly  at  him. 

"  Not  Walter  Bray !  The  dashing  man,  who  used  his 
handsome  wife  so  ill  ?  " 

*'  If  you  seek  to  recall  any  particular  dashing  man  to 
my  reoolieciioo  by  such  a  tndt  as  that,"  said  RalfA, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  I  shall  confound  him  with  nine* 
tenths  of  the  da  hing  men  I  have  ever  known.** 

"  Tut,  tut  That  Bray  who  is  now  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Bench,"   said   old   Arthur.     "You   can't   have   forgotten 
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did  businew  with  him.     Why,  be  owes 


Bray. 

you  money- 

"Oh,  him/"  rejoined  Ralph.  "Ay,  ay.  Now  you 
speak.     Oh  !  it's  his  daughter,  is  it  ?  *' 

Naturally  as  this  was  said,  it  was  not  said  so  naturally 
but  that  a  kindred  spirit  like  old  Arthur  Gride  might  have 
discerned  a  design  upon  the  part  of  Ralph  to  lead  him  on 
to  much  more  explicit  statements  and  explanations  than 
he  would  have  volunteered,  or  than  Ralph  could  in  all 
likelihood  have  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Old  Arthur, 
however,  was  so  intent  upon  his  own  designs,  that  he 
suflferml  himself  to  be  overreached,  and  tiad  no  suspicion 
but  that  his  good  friend  was  in  earnest. 

*'  I  knew  you  couldn't  forget  him,  when  you  came  to 
think  for  a  moment,"  he  said. 

••You  were  right,"  answered  Ralph.  "But  old  Arthur 
Gride  and  matrimony  is  a  most  anomalous  conjunction 
of  words ;  old  Arthur  Gride  and  dark  eyes  and  eyelashes, 
and  lips  that  to  look  at  is  to  long  to  kiss,  and  clustering 
hair  thai  he  wants  to  play  with,  and  waists  that  he  wants 
to  span,  and  little  feet  that  don't  tread  upon  an;^thing- 
oM  Arthur  Gride  and  such  things  as  these  is  more 
monstrous  still;  but  old  Arthur  Gride  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  ruined  '  dashing  man '  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Bench  is  the  most  moi  Urous  and  incredible  of  all. 
Plainly,  friend  Arthur  Gride,  if  you  want  any  help  from 
me  in  this  business  (which  of  course  you  do,  or  you  would 
not  be  here),  speak  out,  and  to  the  purpose.  And  above 
all,  don't  talk  to  me  of  it's  turning  to  my  advantage,  for 
I  know  it  must  turn  to  yours  also,  and  to  a  good  round  tune, 
too,  or  you  would  have  no  finger  in  such  a  pie  as  this." 

There  was  enough  acerbity  and  sarcasm  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  Ralph's  speech,  but  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
he  uttered  it,  and  the  looks  with  which  he  eked  it  out, 
to  have  fired  even  the  ancient  usurer's  cold  blood,  and 
flushed  even  his  withered  cheek.  But  he  gave  vent  to  no 
demonstration  of  anger,  contenting  himself  with  exclaim- 
ing, as  before,  "  What  a  man  it  is  1 "  and  rolling  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  unrestrain  '  anjoyment  of  his 
freedom  and  drollery.  Clearly  observing,  however,  from 
the  expression  in  Ralph's  features,  that  he  had  best  come 
to  the  point  as  speedily  as  mijjht  be,  he  composed  himself 
for  mor«  serious  business,  and  eutered  upon  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  his  negotiation. 
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First,  he  dwelled  upon  the  fact  that  Madeline  Bray  was 
devoted  to  the  support  and  maintenance,  and  was  a  slave 
to  every  wish  of  her  only  parent,  who  had  no  other  friend 
on  earth ;  to  vhich  Ralph  rejoined  that  he  had  heard 
something  of  the  kind  before,  and  that  if  she  had  known 
a  little  more  of  the  world  she  wouldn't  have  been  such  * 
fool. 

Secondly,  he  enlarged  upon  the  character  of  her  fother, 
arguing  that  even  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  loved 
her  in  return  with  the  utmost  aifection  of  which  he  was 
capable,  yet  he  loved  himself  a  great  deal  better ;  which 
Ralph  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more 
about,  as  that  was  very  natural,  and  probable  enough. 

And  thirdly,  old  Arthur  premised  that  the  girl  was  a 
delicate  and  beautiful  creature,  and  that  he  had  really  a 
hankering  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  To  this  Ralph  deigned 
no  other  rejoinder  than  a  harsh  smile,  and  a  glance  at  the 
shrivelled  old  creature  before  him,  which  were,  however, 
sufficiently  expressive. 

"Now,"  said  Gride,  **for  the  little  plan  I  have  in  my 
mind  to  bring  this  about ;  because  I  haven't  offered  myself 
even  to  the  father  yet,  I  should  have  told  you.  But  that 
you  have  gathered  already  I  Ah  1  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what 
an  edged  tool  you  are  !  ** 

"  Don't  play  with  me,  then,**  said  Ralph  impatiently. 
"You  know  the  proverb." 

"A  reply  always  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  1"  cried  old 
Arthur,  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  in  admiration.  "  He 
is  always  prepared !  Oh,  dear,  what  a  blessing  to  have 
such  a  ready  wit,  and  so  much  ready-money  to  back  it  I  ** 
Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  went  on :  "I  have 
been  backwards  and  forwards  to  Bray's  lodgings  several 
times  within  the  last  six  months.  It  is  just  half  a  year 
since  I  first  saw  this  delicate  morsel,  and  oh,  dear,  what  a 
delicate  morsel  it  is  I  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  am  his  detaining  creditor  for  seventeen  hundred  pounds.** 

"You  talk  as  if  you  were  the  only  detaining  creditor," 
said  Ralph,  pulling  out  his  pocket-book.  "  I  am  another 
for  nine  hundred  and  .  seventy-five  pounds,  four  and 
threepence.** 

"The  only  other,  Mr.  Nickleby,**  said  old  Arthur 
eagerly.  "The  only  other.  No'oody  else  went  to  the 
expense  of  lodging  a  detainer,  trusting  to  our  holding  him 
fa:>t  enough,  1  warrant  you.     We  boui  fell  into  the  same 
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Miare-^h,  dear,  what  a  pitfall  it  was;  it  almost  rulnei 
tna  I  And  lent  him  our  money  upon  bills,  with  only  om 
nam*  besides  his  own,  which,  to  be  sure,  ererjrbody  sup 
posed  io  be  a  good  one,  and  was  as  nefotiaMe  as  money, 
but  which  turned  out— you  know  how.  Juat  as  w«  should 
have  come  upon  him,  he  died  insolront.  All  I  k  went  very 
nigh  to  ruin  me,  that  loss  did  I " 

"Go  on  with  your  scheme,"  said  Ralph.  "It's  of  no 
use  raising  the  cry  of  our  trada  just  now ;  thare's  nobody 
to  hear  us.**  ^ 

\^  "It's  always  as  well  to  Ulk  that  way,"  ratunMd  old 
^Arthur,  with  a  chuckle,  "  whether  there's  anybody  to  hear 
us  or  not.  Practice  makes  perfect,  you  know.  Now,  If 
I  oifer  myself  to  Bray  as  his  son-in4aw,  upon  <me  timple 
condition,  that  the  moment  I  am  fast  married  ha  siMll  be 
quiatly  released,  and  have  an  alkiwance  to  live  juat  t'other 
side  the  water  like  a  gentleman  (he  can't  live  long,  for  I 
have  asked  his  doctor,  and  he  declares  that  his  complaint 
is  one  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  imposaibla),  and  if  all  the 
advantages  of  this  condition  are  properly  stated  and  dwelled 
upon  to  him,  do  you  think  he  could  resist  me?  And  if  he 
could  not  resist  m#,  do  you  think  his  daughter  could  resiit 
him?  Shouldn't  I  have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Gride— pretty 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gride— a  tit-bit— a  dainty  chick— shouldn't  I 
have  her  Mrs.  Arthur  Grida  in  a  week,  a  month,  a  day- 
any  time  I  chose  to  name  ?  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Ralph,  nodding  his  head  deliberately,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  whose  studied  coldness  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  rapturous  squeak  to  which  hit 
friend  had  gradually  mounted.  "Go  on.  You  didn't 
come  here  to  ask  me  that." 

"Oh,  dear,  how  you  talk  I"  cried  old  Arthur,  edging 
himself  closer  still  to  Ralph.  "  Of  course  I  didn't— I  don't 
pretand  I  did  I  I  came  to  ask  what  vou  would  take  from 
me,  if  I  prospered  with  the  father,  for  this  debt  of  youn 
—five  shillings  in  the  pound— six  and  eightpence— ten 
shillings  ?  I  would  go  as  far  as  ten  for  such  a  friend  as 
you,  we  have  always  been  on  such  good  terms,  but  you 
won't  be  so  hard  upon  me  as  that,  I  know.  Nov.  will 
you  ?  " 

"There's  something  mors  to  be  told,"  said  Ralph,  as 
stony  and  immovable  as  ever. 

"Yes,  yes,  there  is,  but  you  won't  give  me  time," 
returned  ArUiur  Gri4a.     "  I  want  a  backer  in  this  matter-  . 
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one  who  csn  talk,  and  urve.  and  prett  a  point  which  vou 
an  do  as  no  man  can.  f  can't  drthat,  <S  I  am  .  pi" 
tiimd,  nervous  creature.  Now  if  vn.i  J-»  -  J  j  P^V 
tion  for  this  de^whiih  yS^'lini^^irrtiv^e'^^D  fe??S' 
you'nirtand  ray  friend,  and^elp  me*    WoK  4u?"      ****'' 

There*,  tomething  more."  !«ld  Ralph       ^^  ^ 

No,  no,  indeed.'*  cried  Arthur  Gride. 

Oh  I      returned  old  Arthur,   feiirninr  to  be  «u<trf*«i. 
enhghtened.     "Vou  mean  something  ^ore°  Ts  conS 

Sonoit?".^  '"^^"''°"-  ^^'  --V  --'"  shSn 

•n  ?E"^y^V'  »?t«!;est  wo"^  Ja,e  with  roir  ow^o^ern 

•sk.  Oh,  dear,  how  very  kind  of  you  !  Whv  sudtk^^.^  I 
had  a  knowledge  of  «>rae  property-eomT  ule  p?S2^ 
Zlli''^!^'''  ''^'''^  }^''^  pretty  chi^k^  em  tleS^^ 
oobody  does  or  can  know  of  it  this  time,  but  which  l^r 
husband  could  sweep  into  hi,  pouch,  if  h;  knew  «  mJ^ 
•si  do.  would  that  account  for-—" 

"nJ®''/!**  ^^^^^  proceeding,"  rejoined  Ralph  abruotlv 
Now,  let  me  turn  this  matter  over,  and  consideT^; 

But  don  t  be  hard.*'  cried  old  Arthur,  raisinif  his  hands 
;?,«L    .    '  P"?*"  f"™  "h"™  •hey  proceeded       A?i«r 

"^eaiy.      For  the  second,    I   shaJJ  stipulate  Uiat  for  mf 
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troobfe  ia  negotiation  and  persuasion,  and  iMlpiaf  you  to 
this  fortune,  f  have  five  hundred  pounds — ^that's  very  little, 
because  you  have  the  ripe  lips,  and  the  clustering  hair,  and 
v^t  not,  all  to  yourself.  For  the  third  and  last  article, 
I  require  that  you  execute  a  bond  to  me,  this  day.  hlnding 
yourself  in  the  pa3rment  of  these  two  sums,  before  noon  of 
the  day  of  your  marriage  with  Bliss  Madeleine  Bfemy.  You 
have  tcAA  me  I  can  urge  and  press  a  point.  I  i»«ss  this  one, 
and  will  take  nothing  less  than  these  terms.  Accept  them 
if  you  like.  If  not.  marry  her  without  me  if  you  can.  I 
shall  still  get  ay  debt." 

To  all  entreaties,  protestations,  and  offers  of  compromise 
between  his  own  proposals  and  ^oee  which  Arthur  Gride 
had  first  suggested.  Ralph  was  deaf  as  an  adder.  He 
would  enter  into  no  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
while  eld  Arthur  dilated  on  the  enormity  of  his  aemands 
and  proposed  modifications  of  them,  approachii^  by 
d^^ees  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  terms  he  resisted,  sat 
perfectly  mute,  looking  with  an  air  of  quiet  abstraction 
over  the  entries  and  papers  in  his  pocket-book.  Finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  im{»:ession  upon  his 
staunch  friend,  Arthur  Gride,  who  had  prepared  himself 
for  some  such  result  before  he  came,  consented  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  the  proposed  treaty,  and  upon  the  spot 
filled  up  the  bond  required  (Ralph  kept  such  instruments 
handy),  irfter  exacting  the  condition  that  Mr.  Nickleby 
should  accompany  him  to  Bray's  lodgings  that  very  hour, 
and  open  the  negotiation  at  once,  ^ould  circumstances 
am>ear  auspicious  and  favourable  to  their  designs. 

In  pursuance  of  this  last  understanding  the  worthy 
gentlemen  went  out  together  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Newman  Noggs  emerged,  bottie  in  hand,  from  the  cup- 
board, out  of  the  upper  door  of  which,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  detection,  he  had  more  than  once  thrust  his  red 
noee  when  such  parts  of  the  subject  were  under  discussion 
as  interested  him  most. 

"  I  have  no  appetite  now,"  .said  Newman,  putting  the 
flask  in  his  pocket.     "  I've  had  my  dinner." 

Having  delivered  this  observation  in  a  very  grievous  and 
dolefule  tone,  Newman  reached  the  door  in  one  long  limp, 
and  came  back  again  in  another. 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  may  be,  or  what  she  may  be," 
he  s^d  ;  "  but  I  pity  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  and 
I  cant  help  her,  nor  can  I  help  any  of  the  people  against 
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whom  a  hundred  tricks — but  none  so  vile  tm  thi»~-«re 
plotted  ever^  day  !  Well,  that  adds  to  my  pain,  but  not 
to  theirs.  The  thing  is  no  worse  because  1  know  it,  and 
it  tortures  me  as  well  as  them.  Gride  and  Nickleby  !  Good 
pair  for  a  curricle— oh,  roguery  !  roguery  !  roguery  I  '* 

With  these  reflections,  and  a  very  hard  knock  en  the 
crown  of  his  unfortunate  hat  at  each  repetition  of  tbe  last 
word,  Newman  Noggs,  whose  brain  was  a  little  mudttted 
by  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  pocket-pi siol  as  had  found 
their  way  there  during  his  recent  concealment,  went  forth 
to  seek  such  consolation  as  might  be  derivable  from  the  beef 
and  greens  of  some  cheap  eating-house. 

Meanwhile  the  two  plotters  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  same  house  whither  Nicholas  had  repaired  for  the  first 
time  but  a  few  mornings  before,  and,  having  obtained 
access  to  Mr.  Bray,  and  found  his  daughter  from  home, 
had,  by  a  train  of  the  most  masterly  approaches  that  Ralph's 
utmost  skill  could  frame,  at  length  laid  open  the  real  objf  t 
of  their  visit. 

"There  he  sits,  Mr.  Bray,*'  said  Ralph,  as  the  invalid, 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise,  reclined  in  his  chair, 
looking  alternately  at  him  and  Arthur  Gride.  "What  if 
he  has  had  the  ill-fortune  to  be  one  cause  of  your  detention 
in  this  place— I  have  been  another ;  men  must  live ;  you 
are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  tc  see  that  in  its 
true  light.  We  offer  the  best  reparation  in  our  power. 
Reparation  !  Here  is  an  offer  of  marriage  that  many  a 
titled  father  would  leap  at,  for  his  child.  Mr.  Arthur  Gride, 
with  the  fortune  of  a  prince.     Think  what  a  haul  it  is  !  *' 

"  My  daughter,  sir,"  returned  Bray  haughtily,  "as  /have 
brought  her  up,  would  be  a  rich  recompense  for  the  largest 
fortune  that  a  man  could  bestow  in  excnange  for  her  haod.** 

"  Precisely  what  I  told  you,"  said  the  artful  Ralph,  tim>> 
ing  to  his  friend,  old  Arthur.  "  Precisely  what  made  me 
consider  the  thing  so  fair  and  easy.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  either  side.  You  have  money,  and  Miss  Madeline  has 
beauty  and  worth.  She  has  youth,  you  have  money.  She 
has  not  money,  you  have  not  youth.  Til  for  tat— quits — 
a  match  of  Heaven's  own  making  I  " 

"  Matches  are  made  in  heaven,  they  say,"  added  Arthur 
Gride,  leering  hideously  at  the  father4n-law  be  wanted. 
"  If  we  are  married,  it  will  be  destiny,  accordit^  to  that." 

"  Then,  think,  Mr.  Bray,"  said  Ralph,  hasti^  subidtM- 
ing  for  this  argument  considerations  more  tumny  sMmd  to 
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earth.     "Think  what  a  stake  is  involved  in  tlie  accepUnce 


or  rejection  of  these  proposals  of  my  frienc 

"  How  can  I  accept  or  reject  ? "  interrupted  Mr.  Bray, 
with  an  irriuble  consciousness  that  it  really  rested  with 
him  to  decide.  "  It  is  for  mv  daughter  to  accept  or  reject ; 
it  is  for  my  daughter.     You  know  that." 

"True/*  said  Ralph  emphatically;  "but  you  have  still 
the  power  to  advise ;  to  slate  the  reasons  for  and  against ; 
to  hmt  a  wish." 

"  To  hint  a  wish,  sir  1  '*  returned  the  debtor,  proud  and 
mean  by  turns,  and  selfish  at  all  times.  "  I  am  her  father, 
am  I  not  ?  Why  should  I  hint,  and  beat  about  the  bush  ? 
Do  you  suppose,  like  her  mother's  friends  and  my  enemies 
— a  curse  upon  them  all — that  there  is  anything  in  what 
she  has  done  for  me  but  duty,  sir,  but  duty  ?  Or  do  you 
think  that  my  having  been  unfortunate  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  our  relative  positions  should  be  changed,  and 
that  she  should  command  and  I  should  obey  ?  Hint  a  wish, 
too  I  Perhaps  you  think  because  you  see  me  in  this  place, 
and  scarcely  able  to  leave  this  chair  without  assistance, 
that  I  am  some  broken-spirited,  dependent  creature,  without 
the  courage  or  power  to  do  what  I  think  best  for  my  own 
child.     Still  tlie  power  to  hint  a  wish  1    I  hope  so  P' 

"Pardon  me,"  returned  Ralph,  who  thoroughly  knew 
his  man,  and  had  taken  his  ground  accordingly  ;  "  you  do 
not  hear  me  out.  I  was  about  to  say,  that  your  hinting  a 
wish — even  hinting  a  wish— would  surely  be  equivalent  to 
commanding." 

"Why,  of  course  it  would,"  r«torted  Mr.  Bray,  in  an 
exasperated  tone.  "If  you  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of 
the  time,  sir,  I  tell  you  tiiat  there  was  a  time  when  I  carried 
every  point  in  triumph  against  her  mother's  whole  fiamily, 
although  ihey  had  power  and  wealth  on  their  side — by  my 
will  alone." 

"  Still,**  rejoined  Ralph,  as  mildly  as  his  nature  woultf 
allow  him,  "you  have  not  heard  me  out.     You  are  a  man 

Set  qualified  to  shine  in  society,  with  many  years  of  life 
efore  you— that  is,  if  you  lived  in  freer  air,  and  under 
brighter  skies,  and  chose  your  own  companions.  Gaiety  is 
your  element ;  you  have  shone  in  it  before.  Fashion  and 
freedom  for  you.  France,  and  an  annuity  that  would 
support  you  there  in  luxury,  would  give  you  a  new  lease  of 
life— transfer  you  to  a  new  existence.  The  town  rang  wi'li 
your  expensive  pleasures  once,  and  you  could  blaae  upon  a 
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Mw  ictfi*  affatn,  proOdng  bv  wptrMiic*!  aod  living  •  little 
at  oth«rt'  cott,  instead  of  lettioff  others  live  at  yours.  What 
if  there  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture  ?  What  is  there  ? 
I  don't  know  which  is  the  nearest  churchyard,  but  a  grave- 
stone lliere,  wherever  it  is,  and  a  date^perhaps  two  years 
hence,  perhaps  twenty.    That's  all.** 

Mr.  Bray  rested  hU  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 

**l  speak  plainly,**  said  Ralph,  sitting  down  beside  him, 
"  because  I  feel  strongly.  It's  my  interest  that  you  should 
marry  your  daughter  to  my  friend  Gride,  because  then  he 
sees  me  paid — in  part,  that  is.  I  dou  t  disguise  it.  I 
acknowledge  it  openly.  But  what  interest  have  you  in 
recommending;  her  to  such  a  step?  Keep  that  in  view. 
She  mifl^t  objectt  remonstrate,  shed  tears,  talk  of  his  being 
too  old,  and  plead  that  her  life  would  be  rendered  miserable. 
But  what  is  it  now  ?  ** 

Several  slight  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  invalid  showed 
tliat  these  arguments  were  no  more  lost  upon  him  than  the 
smallest  iota  of  his  demeanour  was  upon  Ralph. 

"What  is  it  now,  I  say,'*  pursued  the  wily  usurer,  "or 
what  has  it  a  chance  of  being  7  If  you  died,  indeed,  the 
people  you  hate  would  make  her  happy.  But  can  you  bear 
the  thought  of  that?" 

"  No  !**  returned  Bray,  urged  by  a  vindictive  impulse  he 
could  not  repress. 

"  I  should  Imagine  not,  ind  >ed  1 "  said  Ralph  quietly. 
"  If  she  profits  by  anybody's  death,'*  this  was  saia  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  let  it  be  by  her  husband's- -don't  let  her  liave  to  look 
back  to  vours,  as  the  event  from  which  to  date  a  happier 
life.  Where  is  the  objection?  Let  me  hear  it  stated. 
What  is  it  ?  Tliat  her  suitor  is  an  old  man  ?  Whv,  how 
often  do  men  of  lamily  and  fortune,  who  huven  t  vour 
excuse,  but  h«ve  all  the  means  and  superfluities  of  life 
within  their  reach — how  often  do  they  marry  their  daughters 
to  old  men,  or  (worse  still)  to  young  men  without  heads  or 
hearts,  to  tickle  seme  idle  vanity,  strengthen  some  iamily 
interest,  or  secure  some  seat  in  Pariiameut?  Judge  for 
her,  sir,  judge  for  her.  You  must  know  best,  and  she  will 
live  to  thank  you." 

"  Hush  1  hush  I  "  cried  Mr.  Brav,  suddenly  starting  up, 
and  covering  Ralph's  mouth  with  his  trembling  hand.  '*  I 
hear  her  at  the  door  I " 

There   was  a  gleam   (d  conscience  in   the   shame   and 
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terror  of  thli  harty  •ctlon,  which,  in  one  short  moment, 
tore  the  thin  covering  of  eophietry  from  the  cruel  deeign, 
and  Uid  it  bare  in  all  its  meanness  and  heartiess  deformity. 
The  father  fell  into  his  chair  pale  and  trembling ;  Arthur 
Gride  plucked  and  fumbled  at  his  hat,  and  durst  not  raise 
his  eyes  from  the  floor;  even  Ralph  crouched  for  the 
moment  like  a  beaten  hound,  cowed  by  the  presence  of  one 

youns:  innocent  girl  I  ,  ^  , ,  «  ,  ,.         *i. 

The  effect  was  almost  as  brief  as  sudden.  Rm]^hws  the 
first  to  recover  himself,  and  observmg  Madehne  s  looks  of 
alarm,  entreated  the  poor  girt  to  be  composed,  assuring  her 
there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  ,         *  w     « 

"  A  sudden  spasm,*  said  Ralph,  glancing  at  Mr.  Bray. 
"He  is  quite  well  now."  .... 

It  might  have  moved  a  very  hard  and  woridly  heart  to 
see  the  young  and  beautiful  creature,  whose  certain  misery 
they  had  been  contriving  but  a  minute  before,  throw  her 
arms  about  her  father's  neck,  and  pour  forth  words  of 
tender  sympathy  and  love,  the  sweetest  a  father's  ear  can 
know,  or  child»s  lips  form.  But  Ralph  looked  coldly  on; 
and  Arthur  Gride,  whose  bleared  eyes  gloated  only  over  the 
outward  beauties,  and  were  blind  to  the  spirit  which  reigned 
within,  evinced-a  fanUstic  kind  of  warmth  certainly,  but 
not  exactly  that  kind  of  warmth  of  feeling  which  the 
contemplation  of  virtue  usually  inspires.  ^ 

«'  Madeline,"  said  her  father,  gently  disengaging  himself, 

"it  was  nothing."  j  .^  •    *     -uu,* 

"  But  you  had  that  spasm  yesterday,  and  it  is  ternblc  to 
see  you  in  such  pain.    Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ? 

""Nothing  just  now.  Here  are  two  gentlemen  Madehne, 
one  of  whom  you  have  seen  before.  She  used  to  say, 
added  Mr.  Bray,  addressing  Arthur  Gride,  "that  the  s.ght 
of  you  always  made  me  worse.  That  was  natural,  know- 
in«  what  she  did,  and  only  what  she  did,  of  our  connection 
and  its  results.  Well.  well.  Perhaps  she  may  change  hex 
mind  on  that  point ;  giris  have  leave  to  change  Uieir  minds, 
you  know.     You  are  ver>'  tired,  my  dear. 

"  I  am  not,  indeed." 

"  Indeed  you  are.     You  do  too  much." 

"  I  wish  1  could  do  more."  . 

"  I  know  you  do,  but  you  overtask  your  strength,  i  'H* 
wretched  life,  my  love,  daily  labour  awd  fatigue,  ts  more 
than  you  can  bear,  I  am  sure  it  is.     Poor  Madeline  ! 

With  these  and  many  more  kind  words,  Mr.  Bray  drew 
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hit  <Uu|^ter  to  him  and  kisaed  her  cheek  afTectionately. 
Ralph,  watching  him  sharply  and  closely  in  the  meantime, 
made  his  way  towards  the  door,  and  signed  to  Gride  to 
follow  him. 

"  You  will  communicate  with  us  again  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Mr.  Bray,  hastily  thrusting  his 
daughter  aside.     "  In  a  week.     Give  me  a  week." 

"One  week,"  said  Ralph,  turning  to  his  companion, 
"from  to-day.  Good-morning.  Miss  Madeline,  1  kiss 
your  hand." 

"We  will  shake  hands,  Gride,"  said  Mr.  Bray,  extending 
his,  as  old  Arthur  bowed.  "  You  mean  well,  no  doubt.  I 
am  bound  to  say  so  now.  If  I  owed  you  money,  that  was 
not  your  fault     Madeline,  my  love — your  hand  here." 

"Oh,  dear!  If  the  youn^  lady  would  condescend— only 
the  tipts  of  her  fingers,"  said  Arthur,  hesitating  and  half 
retreating. 

Madehne  shrunk  involuntarily  fro  n  the  goblin  figure, 
but  she  placed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  his  hand  and 
instantly  withdrew  them.  After  an  ineffectual  clutch, 
intended  to  detain  and  carry  them  to  his  lip^,  old  Arthur 
gave  his  own  fingers  a  mumbling  kiss,  and  with  many 
amorous  distortions  of  visage  went  in  pursuit  of  his  friend, 
who  was  by  this  time  in  the  street. 

"What  does  he  say,  what  does  he  say — what  does  the 
giant  say  to  the  pigmy  ?  "  inquired  Arthur  Gride,  hobbling 
up  to  Ralph. 

"What  does  the  pigmy  say  to  the  giant?"  rejoined 
Ralph,  elevating  his  eyebrows  and  looking  down  upon  his 
questioner. 

"  He  doesn't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Arthur  Gride. 
"  He  liopes  and  fears.     But  is  she  not  a  dainty  morsel  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  STeat  taste  for  beauty,"  growled  Ralph. 

"  But  I  have/*  rejttned  Arthur,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Oh, 
dear !  How  handsome  her  eyes  looked  when  she  was 
stooping  over  him — such  long  lashes — such  delicate  fringe  I 
She — she — looked  at  me  so  soft." 

"Noi  overOovingly,  I  think!"  said  Ralph.  "Did 
she  ?  " 

"Do  you  think  not?"  replied  old  Arthur.  'But  don't 
you  think  it  can  be  brought  about-— <k>n't  von  tlmik  it 
can  ?  " 

Ralph  looked  at  nim  witii  a  cxintemptuoas  frown,  aDd 
fepli.d  with  a  sneer,  and  between  his  tteth — 
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Did  you  nutfk  Ms  teUinf  ber  ihe  wm  tired  ftad  did 
too  madi«  MKl  overtasked  Imt  strength  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay.    What  of  it  ?  " 

"  when  do  you  think  he  ever  told  her  that  before  ?  The 
life  it  more  than  she  oan  bear.  Yes,  yes.  Me'U  change 
It  lor  her." 

"  D'ye  think  If  s  done  ?  "  inquired  old  Arthur,  peering 
into  his  companion's  face  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  I  am  sure  it's  done."  said  Ralph.  "  He  is  trying  to 
deceive  himself,  even  before  our  eyes,  already— making 
believe  that  he  thinks  of  her  g;ood  and  not  his  omtq— acting 
a  virtooos  part,  wad  so  considerate  and  affectionate,  sir 
that  the  daughter  scarcely  knew  him.  I  saw  a  tear  of 
surprise  in  her  eye.  There'll  be  a  few  more  team  of 
surprise  there  before  k>ng,  thongh  of  a  different  kind. 
Oh  I  we  may  wait  with  confidence  for  this  day  week." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

BSING  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MR.  VINCENT  CRUMMLES,  AND 
POSITIVELY  HIS  LAST  APPEARANCB  ON  THIS  STAGE 

It  was  with  a  very  sad  and  heavy  heart,  oppressed  by 
many  painful  ideas,  that  Nicholas  retraced  his  steps  east- 
ward and  betook  himsrif  to  the  counting-house  of  Chcery;ble 
Brothers.  Whatever  the  idle  hopes  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  entertain,  whatever  the  pleasant  visions  which  had 
sprung  up  in  his  mind  and  grouped  themselves  round  the 
fair  image  of  Madeline  Brav,  they  were  now  dispelled,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  their  gaiety  and  brightness  remained. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Nicholas's  better 
nature,  and  one  which  he  was  very  far  from  deserving,  to 
insinuate  that  the  solution,  and  such  a  solution,  of  the 
mystery  which  had  seemed  to  surround  Madeline  Bray, 
when  he  was  ignorant  even  of  her  ntme,  had  damped  his 
ardour  or  cooled  the  fervour  of  his  admiration.  If  ne  had 
regarded  her  before  with  such  a  passion  as  young  men 
attracted  by  mere  beauty  and  elegance  may  entertain,  he 
was  now  conscious  of  much  deeper  and  stronger  feelings. 
But,  reverence  for  the  truth  and  purity  of  her  heart, 
respect  for  the  helplessness  and  lonelmess  of  her  situatioa. 
sympathy  with  the  trials  of  one  so  young  and  fair,  and 
adnuratibn  of  her  great  and  noble  spirit,  all  seemed  to 
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miM  bar  hr  abow*  hit  rMch,  and,  whU«  thwy  impMtMl 
MW  dtpth  Mid  difaity  to  his  lovt,  to  whitptr  that  it  was 
boptlMS. 

''  I  will  keep  my  word,  as  I  have  i^edgcd  it  to  her,**  Mid 
Nidiolas  manlully.  "This  is  no  common  trast  that  I 
have  to  discharf«t  and  I  will  perform  the  double  duty  that 
is  imposed  upon  me  most  scrupulously  and  strictly.  My 
secret  feelings  deserve  no  consideration  in  such  a  case  at 
this,  and  tliey  shall  have  none.*' 

Still,  there  were  the  secret  feelings  in  existence  jutt 
the  same,  and  in  secret  Nicholas  rather  encouraged  them 
than  otherwise,  reasoning  (if  he  reasoned  at  all)  that  there 
they  could  do  no  harm  to  anybody  but  himself,  and  that 
if  he  kept  them  to  himself  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  had 
an  additional  right  to  entertain  himself  with  them  as  a 
reward  for  his  heroism. 

AH  these  thoughts,  coupled  with  what  he  had  seen  that 
morning  and  the  anticipation  of  his  next  visit,  rendered 
him  a  very  dull  and  abstracted  companion ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  Tim  Linkinwater  suspected  he  must  have  made 
the  mistake  of  a  figure  somewhere,  which  was  pt  e3ring  upon 
his  mind,  and  seriously  conjured  him,  if  such  were  tlw 
case,  to  make  a  clean  breast  and  scratch  it  out,  rather 
than  have  his  whole  life  embittered  by  the  tortures  of 
remorse. 

But  in  reply  to  these  considerate  representations,  and 
many  others  both  from  Tim  and  Mr.  Frank,  Nicholas 
could  only  be  brought  to  state  that  he  was  never  merrier 
in  his  life ;  and  so  went  on  all  day,  and  so  went  towards 
home  at  night,  still  turning  over  and  over  again  the 
same  subjects,  thinking  over  and  over  again  uie  tame 
things,  and  arriving  over  and  over  again  at  the  same 
conclusions. 

In  this  pensive,  wayward,  and  uncertain  state,  people 
are  apt  to  lounge  and  loiter  without  knowing  why,  to  read 
placards  on  the  walls  with  great  attention,  and  without 
the  smallest  idea  of  one  word  of  tlieir  contents,  and  to 
stare  most  earnestly  through  shop  windows  at  things 
which  they^  don't  see.  It  was  thus  that  Nicholas  found 
himself  poring  with  the  utmost  interest  over  a  large  play- 
bill hanging  outside  a  minor  theatre  which  he  had  to 
xt"^!^^  on  his  way  home,  and  reading  a  list  of  the  actors 
^  '1  actresses  whi>  had  promised  to  do  honour  to  some 
approaching   benefit,    with  as  much   gravity  as   if  it  had 
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been  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  stood  highest  upon  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  he 
had  been  looking  anxiously  for  his  own.  He  glanced  at 
the  top  of  the  bill,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  dulness,  as  he 
prepared  to  resume  his  walk,  and  there  saw  announced 
m  laree  letters,  with  a  large  space  between  each  of  them, 
"  Positively  the  last  appearance  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies 
of  Provincial  Celebrity  !  I ! " 

"Nonsense!"  said  Nicholas,  turning  back  again.  "It 
can't  be." 

But  there  it  was.  In  one  line  by  itself  was  an  announce- 
ment of  the  fir<;t  night  of  a  new  melodrama ;  in  another 
line  by  itself  was  an  announcement  of  the  last  six  nights 
of  an  old  one ;  a  third  line  was  devoted  to  the  re-engage- 
ment of  the  unrivalled  African  Knife-swallower,  who  had 
kindly  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  forego  his 
country  engagements  for  one  week  longer ;  a  fourth  line 
announced  that  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  having  recovered 
from  his  late  severe  indisposition,  would  have  the  honour 
of  appearing  that  evening ;  a  fifth  line  said  that  there 
were  "Cheers,  Tears,  and  Laughter  I"  every  night;  a 
sixth,  that  that  was  positively  the  last  appearance  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies  of  Provincial  Celebrity. 

"Surely  it  must  be  the  same  man,"  thought  Nicholas. 
"There  can't  be  two  Vincent  Crummleses." 

The  better  to  settle  this  question  he  referred  to  the  bill 
again,  and  finding  that  there  was  a  Baron  in  the  first  piece, 
and  that  Roberto  (his  son)  was  enacted  by  one  Master 
Crummies,  and  Spaletro  (his  nephew)  by  one  Master  Percy 
Crummies — their  last  appearances — and  that,  incidental 
to  the  piece,  was  a  characteristic  dance  by  the  characters, 
and  a  Castanet  pas  seul  by  the  Infant  Phenomenon— A^r 
last  appearance — he  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt ;  and, 
presenting  himself  at  the  stage  door,  and  sending  in  a 
S(rap  of  paper  with  "Mr.  Johnson"  written  thereon  in 
pencil,  was  presently  conducted  by  a  Robber,  with  a  very 
large  belt  and  buckle  round  his  waist,  and  very  large 
leather  gauntlets  on  his  hands,  into  the  presence  ot  h^s 
former  manager. 

Mr.  Crummies  was  unfeignediy  glad  to  see  him,  and 
starung  up  from  before  a  small  dressing-glass,  with  one 
very  bushy  eyebrow  stuck  on  crooked  over  his  left  eye, 
and  the  fellow  eyebrow  an'^  the  calf  of  one  of  his  lej^'s  in 
his   hand,   embraced   him    .ordially;    at   the    same  time 
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observing;  that  it  would  do  Mrs.  Crammles's  heart  good 
to  bid  him  good-bye  before  they  went. 

"You  were  always  a  favourite  of  hers,  Johnson,"  .«;aid 
Crummies,  "alwa3r8  were  from  the  first.  I  was  quite 
easy  in  my  mind  about  you  from  the  first  day  you  dined 
with  us.  One  that  Mrs.  Crummies  took  a  fancy  to  was 
sure  to  turn  out  right.  Ah  !  Johnson,  what  a  woman 
that  is  I " 

"  1  am  sincerely  obliged  to  her  for  her  kindness  in  this 
and  all  other  respects,"  said  Nicholas.  "But  vhere  are 
you  going,  that  you  talk  about  bidding  good-bve  ?  " 

"Haven't  you  seen  it  m  the  papers?''  said  Crummies, 
with  some  dignity. 

"No,"  replied  Nicholas. 

"  I  wonder  at  that,"  said  the  manager.  "  It  was  among 
the  varieties.  I  had  the  paragraph  here  somewhere— but 
I  don't  know— oh,  yes,  here  it  is  ! " 

So  saying,  Mr.  Crummies,  after  pretending  that  he 
thought  he  must  have  lost  it,  produced  a  square  inch  of 
newspaper  from  the  pocket  of  the  pantaloons  he  wore  in 
private  life  (which,  together  with  the  plain  clothes  of 
several  other  gentlemen,  lay  scattered  about  on  a  kind 
of  dresser  in  the  room),  and  gave  it  to  Nicholas  to 
read. 

"The  talented  Vincent  Crummies,  long  favourably 
known  to  fame  as  a  country  manager  and  actor  of  no 
ordinary  pretensions,  is  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on 
a  histrionic  expedition.  Crummies  is  to  b-  accompanied, 
we  hear,  by  his  lady  and  gifted  family.  We  know  no 
man  superior  to  Crummies  in  his  particular  line  of 
character,  or  one  who,  whether  as  a  public  or  private 
individual,  could  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  a 
larger  circle  of  friends.     Crummies  is  certain  to  succeed." 

"  Here's  another  bit,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  handing 
over  a  still  smaller  scrap.  "This  is  from  the  notices 
to  correspondents,  this  one." 

Nicholas  read  it  aloud.  " '  Philo  Dramaticus.— 
Crummies,  the  country  manager  and  actor,  cannot  be 
more  than  forty-three  or  forty-four  years  of  age. 
Crummies  is  not  a  Prussian,  having  been  born  at 
Chelsea.'  Humph  I"  said  Nicholas,  "that's  an  odd 
paragraph." 

"Very,"  returned  Crummies,  scratching  the  side  of 
Ins  nose,  and   looking  at   Nicholas  with  an  assumption 
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*'  I    can't    think    w>  .>    putt   thei 


of  great    unconcern, 
things  in.    /didn't.'* 

Still  keeping  his  eve  on  Nicholas,  Mr  Crummies  shoe 
his  head  twice  or  thrice  with  profound  gravity,  and  r 
marking  that  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  imagir 
how  the  newspapers  found  out  the  thinf^s  they  di( 
folded  up  the  extracts  and  put  them  in  his  pockist  again. 

"  I  am  astonished  to  hear  this  news,*'  said  Nichoia 
"Going  to  America  I  You  had  no  such  thing  i 
contemplation  when  I  was  with  you.** 

"No,**  replied  Crummies,  "I  hadn*t  then.  The  fa( 
is  that  Mrs.  Crummies— most  extraordinary  womai 
Johnson** — here  he  broke  off  and  whispered  somethin 
in  his  ear. 

"Oh  I**  said  Nicholas,  smiling.  "The  prospect  of  a 
addition  to  your  family  ?  '* 

"The  seventh  addition,  Johnson,**  returned  Mi 
Crummies  solemnly.  "I  thought  such  a  child  as  th 
phenomenon  must  have  been  a  closer;  but  it  seems  u 
are  to  have  another.     She  is  a  very  remarkable  woman.** 

"  I  congratulate  you,**  said  Nicholas,  "  and  I  hope  thi 
mav  prove  a  phenomenon  too." 

"Why,  it*s  pretty  sure  to  be  something  uncommon, 
suppose,'*  rejomed  Mr.  Crummies.  "The  talent  of  th 
other  three  is  principally  in  combat  and  serious  pantc 
mime.  I  should  like  this  one  to  have  a  turn  for  juvenil 
tragedy  ;^  I  understand  they  want  something  of  that  sot 
in  America  very  much.  However,  we  must  take  it  as  i 
comes.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a  genius  for  the  tight 
rope.  It  may  have  any  sort  of  genius,  in  short,  if  i 
takes  after  its  mother,  Johnson,  for  she  is  an  untverss 
genius  ;  but,  whatever  its  genius  is,  that  genius  shall  b 
developed.** 

Expressing  himself  after  these  terms,  Mr.  Crummlr 
put  on  his  oiher  eyebrow,  and  the  calves  of  his  le^s 
and  then  put  on  his  legs,  which  were  of  a  yellowi;>] 
flesh-colour,  and  rather  soiled  about  the  knees,  fron 
frequent  going  down  upon  those  joints,  in  curses 
prayers,  last  struggles,  and  other  strong  passages. 

While  the  ex-manager  completed  his  toilet,  he  informc( 
Nicholas  that  as  he  should  have  a  fair  start  in  America 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  tolerably  good  engagement  whici 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  and  as  he  anc 
Mrs.  Crummies  could  scarcely  hope  to  act  for  ever — no 
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being  immortal,  except  in  the  breath  of  Fame  and  in  a 
igurative  sense-he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
there  permanently,  m  the  hope  of  acquiring  some  land 
ot  his  own  which  would  support  them  in  their  old  aire, 
and  which  thev  could  afterwards  bequeath  to  their 
children.  Nicholas,  having  highly  commended  this  re- 
solutio  1  Mr.  Crummies  went  on  to  impart  such  further 
intelitjcnce  relative  to  their  mutual  friends  as  he  thought 
miKht  prove  interesting  ;  informing  Nicholas,  among  ot£er 
tlnngs.  that  Miss  Snevellicci  was  happily  married  to  an 
affluent  young  wax- chandler  who  had  supplied  the 
theatre  with  candles,  and  ihat  Mr.  Lillyvick  didn't  dare 
say  his  soul  was  his  own,  such  was  the  tyrannical  sway 
ot  Mrs.  Lillyvick.  who  reigned  paramount  and  supreme. 

Nidiolas  responded  to  this  confidence  on  the  part  f^ 
Mr.  Crummies  by  confiding  to  him  his  own  nameriitua- 
tion,  and  prospects,  and  inlorming  him  in  as  few  general 
words  as  he  could,  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
LrtlT.  u  *^1"*»"»«nce-  .After  congratulating  him  with 
great  heartiness  on  the  improved  state  of  his  fortunes, 
Mr.  Crummies  gave  hini  to  understand  that  next  niomine 
he  and  his  were  to  start  for  Liverpool,  where  the  vessel 

i^d^'ihat  TV?  ^^'■••y  .»>'«»  f'^om  the  shores  of  England, 
and  that  if  Nicholas  wished  to  take  a  last  adieu  of  Mrs 
Lrummles,  he  must  repair  with  him  that  night  to  a 
tarewell  supper,  given  in  honour  of  the  family  at  a 
neighbouring  Uvern ;  at  which  Mr.  SnitUe  Timberrv 
would  presiae,  while  the  honours  of  the  vice^:hair  would 
be  sustained  by  the  African  Swallower. 

rrll^A  ?°?"  ^'"^  ^y  ^^'*  ^'""^  ^^'J  wa«»  and  somewhat 
who  1 1   •"  ^'^L^n'*:;*"".  °^  t*>^  '."«"*  °^  f*'"'-  g-ntlemen 
In^.r       ^'L-}\^^^^  **^''  °^''**'  '"  ^^'^  P'ece  "nder  reprel 
stntation,  Nicholas  accepted  Uie  invitation,  and  promised 
to  return  at   the  conclusion  of  the    performances  ;    pre! 

mingled    perfume   of  gas,    orange-peel,    and   gunpowder. 
winch  pervaded  the  hot  and  glaring  theiire.  P°^°er. 

He  availed  himself  of  tliis  interval  to  buy  a  silver  anuff- 
Dox-the  best  his  funds  would  afford -as  a  token  of 
remembrance  for  Mr.  Crummies,  and  having  purchased 
besides,  a  pair  of  earrl-gs  for  Mrs.  Crummle?,  a  neck! 
ItX  ?/./  phenomenon,  and  a  fla.  ng  shirt-pin  for 
Hit  h  ^°?"^  .«:en'Je"?en.  he  relVched  hiuiseV  with 
a  walk,  and  rctununi,  a  htUe  after  Uie  appointed  time. 
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found  the  lights  out,  the  theatre  empty,  the  curtain 
raised  for  the  night,  and  Mr.  Crummies  walking  up  and 
down  the  stage  expecting  his  arriviil. 

"  T*mberry  won't  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Crummies.  "  He 
played  the  audience  out  to-night.  He  does  a  faithful 
black  in  the  last  piece,  and  it  takes  him  a  Uttle  longer 
to  wash  himself." 

"  A  very  unpleasant  line  of  character,  I  should  think  ?  " 
said  Nicholas. 

"  No,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Crummies;  "  it  comes 
off  easily  enough,  and  there's  only  the  face  and  neck.  We 
had  a  first-tragedy  man  in  our  company  once,  who,  when 
he  played  Othello,  used  to  black  himself  all  over.  But 
that's  feeling  a  part  and  going  into  it  as  if  you  meant  it ; 
it  isn't  usual — more's  the  pity." 

Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  now  appeared,  arm-in-arm  with 
the  African  SwaUower,  and,  being  introduced  to  Nicholas, 
raised  his  hat  half  a  foot,  and  said  he  was  proud  to  know 
him.  The  Swallower  said  the  same,  and  looked  and  spoke 
remarkably  Uke  an  Irishman. 

"  I  sec  by  the  bills  that  you  have  been  iU,  sir,"  said 
Nicholas  to  Mr.  Timberry.  "  I  hope  you  are  none  the 
worse  for  your  exertions  to-night ! ' 

Mr.  Timberry,  in  reply,  shook  his  head  with  a  gloomy 
air.  tapped  his  chest  several  times  with  great  significancy, 
and  drawing  his  9loak  more  closely  about  him,  said, 
"  But  no  matter — no  matter.    Come  I  " 

It  is  observable  that  when  people  upon  the  stage  are 
in  any  strait  involving  the  very  last  extremity  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion,  they  invariably  perform  feats  of  strength 
requiring  great  ingenuity  and  muscular  power.  Thus, 
a  wounded  prince  or  bandit  chief,  who  is  bleeding  to 
death  and  too  faint  to  move,  except  to  the  softest  music 
(and  then  only  upon  his  hands  and  knees),  shall  be  seen 
to  approach  a  cottage  door  for  aid,  in  such  a  series  of 
writhings  and  -wistings,  and  with  such  curlings  up  of 
the  l^s,  and  iuch  rollings  over  and  over,  and  such 
gettings  up  and  tumblings  down  again,  as  could  never 
be  achieved  save  by  a  very  strong  man  skilled  in  posture- 
making.  And  so  natural  did  this  sort  of  performance 
come  to  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  that  on  their  way  oat  of 
the  theatre  and  towards  the  tavern  where  the  supper 
was  to  be  holden,  he  testified  the  severity  of  his  recent 
indisposition  and   its  wasting  effects  upon  the  nervous 
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•ystem,   by  a  wriet   of  irTmn«stic  performancefl,   which 
were  the  admiration  of  all  witnesses. 

"  Why,  this  is  indeed  a  icy  I  had  not  looked  for  I"  said 
Mrs.  Crummies,  when  Nicholas  was  pres<>ntrd. 

••Nor  I,"  replied  Nicholas.  "It  is  by  a  mere  chance 
that  1  have  this  oppotiunity  of  seeing  you,  although 
I  would  have  made  a  great  exertion  to  have  availed 
myself  of  it.** 

••  Here  is  one  whom  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Crummies, 
thrusting  forward  the  phenomenon  in  a  blue  gauze  frock 
extensively  flounced,  and  trousers  of  the  same  ;  '•  and  here 
another— and  another,**  presenting  the  Masters  Crummies. 
••  And  how  is  your  friend,  the  faithful  Digby  ?  ** 

**  I^igby  I  **  said  Nicholas,  forgetting  at  the  instant  that 
this  had  been  Smike's  theatrical  name.  ••  Oh,  yes.  He's 
quite— what  am  I  saying  ?— he  is  very  far  from  well.** 

••  How  I  **  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crummies,  with  a  tragic 
recoiL 

•*  I  fear,'*  said  Nicholas,  shaking  his  head,  and  making 
an  attempt  to  smile,  "that  your  better -half  would  be 
more  struck  with  him  now  than  ever.** 

••What  mean  you?"  rejoined  Mrs.  Crummies,  in  her 
most  popular  manner.  ••Whence  comes  this  altered 
tone  ?  ** 

••  I  mean  that  a  dastardly  enemy  of  mine  has  struck  at 
me  through  hini,  and  that  while  he  thinks  to  torture  me, 
he  inflicts  on  him  such  agonies  of  terror  and   suspense 

as You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,**  said  Nicholas, 

checking  himself.  *'  I  should  never  speak  of  this,  and 
never  do,  except  to  those  who  know  the  facts,  but  for  a 
moment  I  forgot  myself.** 

With  this  hasty  apology,  Nicholas  stooped  down  to 
salute  the  phenomenon,  and  changed  the  subject ;  in- 
wardly cursing  his  precipiution,  and  very  much  wonder- 
infT  what  Mrs.  Crummies  must  think  of  so  sudden  an 
explosion. 

That  lady  seemed  to  think  very  little  about  It,  <br  the 
supper  being  by  this  time  on  the  Ubie,  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Nicholas,  and  repaired  with  a  stately  step  to  the  left 
hand  of  Mr.  Snitile  Timberry.  Nicholas  had  the  honour 
to  support  her,  and  Mr.  Crummies  was  placed  upon  the 
chairman's  right;  the  phenomenon  and  the  Masters 
trummles  sustained  the  vice. 

The  company  amounted  in  number  to  some  twenty-five 
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or  thirty,  btinft  composed  of  such  memberi  of  th« 
theatriest  profeulon,  then  en^ged  or  disengaged  in 
London,  as  were  numbered  among  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crummies.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  expenses  of 
the  entertainment  being  defrayed  by  the  latter,  each  of 
whom  had  the  privihge  ol'  itiviting  one  of  the  former  as 
his  guest. 

It  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  distinguished  party, 
for  independently  of  the  lesser  theatrical  i'^hts  who 
clustered  on  this  occasion  round  Mr.  Snittle  Tlmberry, 
there  was  a  literary  gentleman  present  who  had  dramatised 

I  in  his  time  two  hundred  and   forty^seven  novels,  as  fast 

as  they  had  come  out — some  of  them  fastter  than  they 
had    come    out— and    was    a     literary    gentleman     In 

i;  consequence. 

rl  This  gentleman  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  Nicholas,  to 

whom    he    was     introduced    by    his    friend    the    African 

^  Swaliower,   from   the  bottom  of  the   table,   with  a  high 

^l,i,         euloffium  upon  his  fame  and  reputation. 

|i  **r  am   happy    to  know    a    gentleman  of   such  great 

I*  distinction,"  said  Nicholas  politely. 

1^  "  Sir,"  replied  the  wit,  "  you're  very  welcome,  Tm  sure. 

t         Tlie  honour  is  reciprocal,   sir,  as   I   usually  sav  when  I 
/  dramatise  a   book.     Did  you  ever  hear  a    dennition   of 

I  fame,  sir?" 

' ;  ••  I  have  heard  several,"  replied  Nicholas,  with  a  smile. 

^i  "  What  b  younj  ?  " 

"When    I   dramatise   a  book,   sir,"    mid  the    literary 
gentleman,  "that's  fame  for  its  author.** 
"Oh,  indeed  1  **  rejoined  Nicholas. 
"  That's  fisme,  sir,**  said  the  literary  gentleman. 
"  So  Richard  Turpin,  Tom  King,  and  Jerry  Abershaw 
have  handed  down  to  6ime  the  names  of  those  on  whom 
they  committed    their   most    impudent   robberies  ?  **    said 
Nicholas. 

*'  I  don't  know  anjrthing  about  that,  sir,**  answered  tho 
literary  gentleman. 

"Shakespeare  dramatised  stories  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  print,  it  is  true/*  observed  Nicholas. 

"  Meaning  Bill,  sir  ?  "  said  the  literary  gentleman.     "  So 
he  did.     Bill  was  an  adapter,  certainfv,  so  he  was— ai^d 
very  well  he  adapted,  too — considering.' 
[  r  "  1     was    about    to    say,"    rejoined    Nicholas,     "  that 
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Shakespeare  derived  some  of  his  plots  from  old  tales  and 
legends  in  general  circulation ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  your  craft  at  the  present  day 
have  shot  very  far  beyond  him        ** 

"You're  quite  right,  sir,"  interrupted  the  literary 
gentleman,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  exercising  his 
toothpick.  "Human  inttllect,  sir,  has  progressed  since 
his  time— is  progressing — will  progress——" 

••Shot  beyond   him,   I  mean,"  resumed  Nicholas,    "in 
quite  another  respect,  for  whereas  he  brought  within  the 
magic  circle  of  his  genius  traditions  peculiarly  adapted  for 
his  purpose,  and  turned  familiar  things  into  constellations 
which  should  enlighten  the  world  for  ages,  you  drag  within 
the  magic  circle  of  your  dulness  subjects  not  at  all  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  and  debase  as  he  exalted. 
For  instance,  you  take  the  uncompleted  books  of  living 
authors,  fresh  from  their  hands,  wet  from  the  press,  cut, 
htck,  and  carve  them  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of  your 
actors,  and  the  capability  of  your  theatres,  finish  unfinished 
works,  hastily  and  crudely  vamp  up  'deas  not  yet  worked 
out  by  their  original  projector,  but  w    'ch  have  doubtless 
cost  him  many  thoughtful  days  and  sleep.ess  nights  ;  by  a 
comparison  of  mcidents  and  dialogue,  down  to  the  very  last 
word  he  may  have  written  a  fortnight  before,  do  your  utmost 
to  anticipate  his  plot— all  this  without  his  permission,  and 
against  his  will ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole  proceeding, 
l>ublish  in  some  mean  pamphlet,  an  unmeaning  farrago  of 
garbled  extracts  from  his  work,   to  which   you  put  your 
name  as  author,  with  the  honourable  distinction  annexed. 
of  haying  perpetrated  a  hundred  other  outrages  of  the  same 
description.     Now,  show  me  the  distinction  between  such 
pilterin^  as  this,  and  picking  a  man's  pocket  in  the  street ; 
unless,  mdeed,  it  be  that  the  legislature  has  a  regard  for 
pocket-hai.  'kerchiefs,    and    leaves    men's    brains,    except 
when  they  are  knocked  out  by  violence,  to  take  care  of 
themselves." 

•'Men  must  live,  sir,"  said  the  literary  gentleman, 
shrugging  his  Sitoulders. 

"That  would  be  an  equally  fair  plea  in  both  cases," 
replied  Nicholas ;  "but  if  you  put  it  upon  that  ground,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  than  that  if  I  were  a  writer  of 
books,  and  you  a  thirsty  dramatist,  I  would  rather  pay 
your  tavern  score  for  six  months— large  as  it  might  be— 
tiian  have  a  nicba  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  with  you  for 
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the  humblest  corner  of  my  pedestal,  through  six  hundred 
generations.** 

The  conversation  threatened  to  take  a  somewhat  angry  tone 
when  it  had  arrived  thus  far,  but  Mrs.  Crummies  opportunely 
interposed  to  prevent  its  leading  to  any  violent  outbreak,  by 
making  some  inquiries  ot  the  literary  ^^  itleman  relative  to 
th<  plots  ol  the  six  naw  pieces  which  he  had  written  by 
contract  to  introduce  the  Airican  Knife-ewallower  la  his 
various  unrivalled  performances.  This  speedily  engaged 
him  in  an  animated  conversation  with  that  lady,  in  the 
interest  of  which  all  recollection  of  hia  recant  discussion 
with  Nicholas  very  quickly  evaporated.  ,  .       .  . 

The  board  being  now  clear  of  the  more  subatantial  articles 
of  food,  and  punch,  wine,  and  spirits  being  placed  upon  it 
and  handed  about,  the  guests,  who  had  been  previously 
conversing  in  little  groups  of  three  or  four,  gradually  fell 
off  into  a  dead  silence,  while  the  majority  of  those  present 
glanced  from  time  to  time  at  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry,  and  the 
bolder  spirits  did  not  even  hesitate  to  strike  the  table  with 
their  knuckles,  and  plainly  intimate  their  expectation^  by 
uttering  such  encouragements  as,  "Now,  Tim,**  "Wake 
up,  Mr.  Chairman."  "All  charged,  sir,  and  waiting  lur  a 
toast,"  and  so  forth. 

To  these  remonstrances,  Mr.  Timberry  deigned  no  other 
rejoinder  than  striking  his  chest  and  gaspinj^  tor  breath, 
and  giving  many  other  indications  of  being  si  ill  the  vjctim 
of  indisposition— for  a  man  must  not  make  himself  too 
cheap  either  on  the  sUge  or  off— while  Mr.  Crummies  who 
knew  full  well  that  he  would  be  the  subject  ot  the  orth- 
coming  toast,  sat  gracefully  in  his  chair,  with  lus  arm 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  back,  and  now  and  then  lilted 
his  glass  to  his  mouth,  and  drank  a  little  punch,  with  Uie 
same  air  with  which  he  f.as  accustomed  to  take  long 
draughU  of  nothing  out  of  the  pasteboard  goblets  in  banquet 

scenes.  . 

At  length  Mr.  Snittle  Timberry  rose  in  the  most  approved 
attitude,  with  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat  and 
the  other  on  the  nearest  snuff-box,  and  having  been  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  proposed,  with  abundance  of  quota- 
tions, his  fnend  Mr,  Vincent  Crummies :  ending  a  pretty 
long  speech  by  extending  his  right  hand  on  one  side  and  his 
left  on  the  other,  and  severally  calling  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crummies  to  grasp  the  same.  This  done,  Mr.  Vinrpni 
Crummies  returned   thanks,  and  that    done,  the   Alncac 
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Swattowcr  proposed  Mrs.  VI newt  Crummlrs,  In  •flfl»ctinr 
terms.  Then  were  heard  loud  tnonns  and  sobs  from  Mrs. 
Crummies  and  the  ladies,  despitr  of  which  that  heroic 
woman  insisted  upon  returning  thankii  herself,  which  she 
did,  in  a  manner  and  in  a  speech  which  has  never  been 
suroassed  and  seldom  equalled.     U  then  became  the  duty 

®\..  J'V'*!'^^'*  ^""^"7  ^?  «*^«  **'•  y<»""J?  Crummleses, 
which  he  did ;  after  which  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  as  their 
father,  addressed  the  company  in  a  supplementary  speech, 
enlarfirinjr  on  their  virtues,  amiabilities,  and  excellences, 
and  wishing  ♦hat  they  were  the  sons  and  dauf^hter  of  every 
lady  and  geiuleman  present.  These  solemnities  havini: 
been  succeea^d  by  a  decent  interval,  enlivened  by  musical 
and  other  entertainments,  .Mr.  Crummies  proposed  that 
ornament  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Sntttle  Timberry;  and  at 
•  little  later  penod  of  the  evening:  the  health  of  that  other 
ornament  of  the  profe-  .ion,  the  African  Swallower—his  very 
dear  friend,  if  he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  so ;  which 
liberty  (there  being  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not 
allow  it)  the  African  Swallower  graciously  permitted  The 
literary  gentleman  was  then  about  to  be  drunk,  but  it  beine 
discovered  that  he  had  been  drunk  for  some  time  in  anoth^ 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  was  then  asleep  on  the  stairs, 
the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  honour  transferred  to 
the  ladies.  Finally  after  a  very  long  sitting,  Mr.  Snittle 
1  imberry  vacated  the  chair,  and  the  company  with  mcnv 
adieus  and  embraces  di;>persed. 

NJholas  waited  to  the  last  to  give  his  little  presents. 
W^  I  he  had  said  ^ood-bye  all  round  and  came  to  Mr. 
mles,  he  could  not  but  mark  the  difference  between 
present  separation  and  their  parting  at  Portsmouth, 
xrt  of  his  theatrical  manner  remained  ;  he  put  out  his 
^•'h  an  air  which,  if  he  could  '  «ve  summoned  it  at 
>4  have  made  him  the  besi  actor  of  his  day  in 
*rts,  and  when  Nichol:  s  shook  it  with  the  warmth 
-«tly  felt,  appeared  thoroughly  melted. 
-  w».re  a  very  happy  little  company,  Johnson,"  said 
mmles.  "  Vou  and  I  never  had  a  word.  I  shall 
be  vei7  lad  fo-morrow  morning  to  think  that  I  saw  you 
a?air,  b      no-,   '  Jihn^t  wish  you  liadn*t  come." 

Nu  hol»#  WfA^  ubout  to  return  a  cheerful  reply,  when  he 
was jjreatlr  oncerted  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Mrs 

|*rudden,  -..-   t-d  had  decli.v  d  to  attend  the  supper, 

in  order  th.  ^        ise  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  who 
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now  burtt  out  of  mn  adjolninfr  bedroom,  hab!t«d  In  W}' 
•ztrmordinary  whitt  robM ;  and  throwing  her  •rmt  •boui 
his  neck,  hugged  him  with  fft««5  •flyftipn. 

*'  What  I  Are  you  going  too  ?  "  Mid  Nicholai,  •ubmitti'^fr 
with  M  good  a  grace  as  if  she  had  been  the  finest  yo  ig 
creature  in  the  world. 

"Going?"  returned  Mrs.  Grudden.  "Lord  ha*  m-^rcy, 
what  do  you  thiuJc  they'd  do  without  me  ?  " 

Nicholas  submitted  to  another  hug  with  even  a  beltrr 
grace  than  before,  If  that  were  possible,  and  waving  hu 
hat  as  cheerfully  as  he  could,  took  farew^-  of  the  Vincent 
Crummieses. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

CtlRONICLKS  THE  ftJRTIIRR  PROCEBDIN08  OF  TOT  NICKLBM 
FAMILY,  AND  TH«  SUgUEL  OF  THB  ADVENTURE  OF  THB 
GENTLEMAN   IN   THE  fMAU^LOTHEE. 

While  Nicholas,  absorbed  in  the  one  engrossing  subjeci 
of  interest  which  had  recently  opened  upon  him,  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  with  ii)Oughts  of  Madeline  Bray,  and.  ir 
execution  of  the  commissions  which  the  anxiety  of  brotliei 
Charles  in  her  behalf  imposed  upon  him,  saw  her  agair 
and  again,  ar  d  each  lim^  with  greater  danger  to  his  p«-ac< 
of  mind  and  a  mor«i  wet  ^ning  eflFect  upon  the  lofty  resolu 
tions  he  had  formed,  Mr  Nickleby  and  Kate  continued  ic 
live  in  peace  a^6  quiat,  agitated  by  no  other  cares  that 
thoeo  which  were  ronnected  with  certain  harassing  pro 
ceedings  ta>'xen  by  .i*.  Snawley  for  the  recovery  of  his  son 
and  their  ...ixiely  for  Sinike  himself,  whose  health,  lonj 
upon  the  wane,  began  to  be  so  much  affected  by  apprehen 
sion  and  uncertainty  as  sometimes  to  occasion  both  then 
and  Nicholas  considerable  uneasiness  and  even  alarm. 

It  was  no  complaint  or  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  pooi 
fellow  himself  that  thus  disturbed  them.  Ever  eager  to  b< 
employed  in  such  light  services  as  he  could  render,  anc 
always  anxious  to  repay  his  benefactors  with  cheerful  aii( 
happy  looks,  less  friendly  eyes  might  have  seen  in  hiir  m 
cause  for  any  misgiving.  But  there  were  times-  an( 
often  too— when  the  sunken  eye  was  too  bright,  the  Uomv 
cheek  too  flushed,  the  breath  too  thick  and  heavy  in  it 
course,  the  frame  too  feeble  and  exhausted,  to  escape  ihcj 
regard  and  notice. 
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There  Ss  a  dr»ad  disease  which  so  prepares  its  victim,  as 
it  were,  for  death  ;  which  so  ref»iie=,  it  of  its  ^roi,>ir  aspect, 
jind  throws  around  fan»iii»r  looks  unearthly  indications  of 
ilie  comini;  change— a  dread  d  «.t.iso  in  which  the  struggle 
between  soul  and  body  is  so  gradual,  t|uiet,  and  soleii-u, 
;4ud  the  result  so  sure,  that  day  by  day,  and  grain  by  giain, 
the  mortal  part  wastes  and  withers  uway,  so  that  tht  spirit 
grows  light  and  sanguine  with  its  lightening  load,  and 
feeling  immortality  at  hand,  deems  it  but  a  new  term  of 
mortal  life— a  disease  in  which  death  and  life  are  so 
strangely  blended,  that  death  takt  s  the  glow  and  hue  of 
life,  and  life  the  gaunt  and  grisly  form  of  death— a  disease 
which  medicine  ntVi  r  cured,  wealth  warded  ofF,  or  poverty 
could  boast  exemption  from— whidi  sometimes  moves  in 
giant  strides,  and  sometime?  at  a  tardy,  sluggish  pace,  but, 
slow  or  quick,  is  ever  sure  and  certain. 

It  was  with  some  faint  reference  in  his  own  mind  to  this 
disorder,  though  he  would  by  no  means  admit  it,  even  to 
hnnsell,  that  Nicholas  had  already  carried  his  ithful 
companion  to  a  physician  of  great  repute.  There  was 
no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  he  said.  There  were  no 
present  s^mptonis  which  could  be  deemed  conclusive.  The 
constauUon  had  been  greatly  tried  and  injured  in  child- 
hood, but  still  it  mi£^ht  not  be—and  that  was  all. 

But  he  seemed  to  grow  no  worse,  and  as  it  was  not  difTi- 
cult  to  find  a  reason  for  these  symptoms  of  illness  in  the 
shock  and  agitation  he  had  recently  undeigone,  Nicholas 
comforted  himself  with  the  hope  that  his  poor  friend  would 
soon  recover.  This  iiope  his  mother  and  sister  shared  with 
liim ;  and  as  the  object  of  their  joint  solicitude  seemed  to 
nave  no  uneasiness  or  despondency  for  himself,  but  each 
wy  answered  with  a  quiet  smile  that  he  felt  better  than  he 
lad  upon  tJie  day  before,  their  fears  abated,  and  the  general 
li.ippin.    ,  was  by  degree*  '■estored. 

^Iany  and  many  a  tim  in  after  years  aid  Nicholas  look 
lack  to  tins  period  of  his  life,  and  tread  again  the  humble, 
tpiiet,  homely  scene*  that  rose  up  as  of  old  before  him 
Many  and  many  a  time,  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer 
evening,  or  beside  the  flickering  winter's  6re--but  not  so 
often  or  so  sadly  then— would  his  thoughts  wander  back 
to  these  old  days,  and  dwell  with  a  pleasant  sorrow  upon 
ever)'  slight  remembrance  which  they  brought  crowding 
Home.  The  little  room  in  which  they  had  so  often  sat  long 
auer  it   was  »  -rk,   figuring  such  happy  futures— Kate's 
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cheerful  voice  and  merry  laugh ;  and  how,  if  she  were 
from  home,  they  used  to  sit  and  watch  for  her  return, 
scarcely  breaking  silence  but  to  say  how  dull  it  seemed 
without  her — the  glee  with  which  poor  Smike  would  start 
from  the  darkened  comer  where  he  used  to  sit,  and  hurry 
to  admit  her.  and  the  tears  they  often  saw  upon  his  face, 
half  wondering  to  see  them,  too,  and  he  so  pleased  and 
happy — every  little  incident,  and  even  slight  words  and 
looks  of  tiiose  old  days,  little  heeded  then,  but  well  remem- 
bered when  busy  cares  and  trials  were  quite  forgot,  came 
frc^  and  thick  before  him  many  and  many  a  time,  and 
rustling  above  the  dusty  growth  of  years,  came  back  green 
boughs  of  yesterday. 

But  there  were  other  persons  associated  with  these 
recollections,  and  many  changes  came  about  before  they 
had  being — a  necessary  reflection  for  the  purposes  of  these 
adventures,  which  at  once  subside  into  their  accustomed 
train,  and  shunning  all  flighty  anticipations  or  wayward 
wanderings,  pursue  their  steady  and  decorous  course. 

li  the  brothers  Cheeryble,  as  they  found  Nicholas  worthy 
of  trust  and  confldrace,  bestowed  upon  him  every  day  some 
new  and  substantial  mark  of  kindness,  they  were  not  less 
mindful  of  those  who  d^>ended  on  him.  Various  httle 
presents  to  Mrs.  Nickleby — always  of  the  very  things  they 
most  required — ^tended  in  no  slight  d^;ree  to  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  the  cottage.    Kate's  little  store 

of  trinkets  became  quite  dazzling  ;  and  for  company 

If  brother  Charles  and  brother  Ned  failed  to  look  in  for  at 
least  a  few  minutes  every  Sunday,  or  one  evening  in  the 
week,  there  was  Mr.  Tim  Linkinwater  (who  had  ne^xr 
made  half  a  dozen  other  acquaintances  in  all  his  life,  and 
who  took  such  delight  in  his  new  friends  as  no  words  can 
express)  constantly  coming  and  going  in  his  evening  walks 
and  stopping  to  rest ;  while  ^.  Frank  Cheeryble  hap- 
pened, by  some  strange  conjunction  of  circumstances,  to 
be  passing  the  door  on  some  business  or  other  at  least  three 
nights  in  the  week. 

"  He  is  the  most  attentive  young  man  /  ever  saw,  Kate, " 
said  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  her  daughter,  one  evening  when  this 
last-named  gentleman  had  been  the  subject  of  the  worthy 
lady's  eulogium  fen*  some  time,  and  Kate  had  sat  perfectly 
silent. 

"  Attentive,  mamma  !  "  rejoined  Kate. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Kate  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  her 
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wonted  suddenness,  "what  a  colour  you  have  got;  whv, 
youVe  quite  flushed  ! " 

"Oh,  mamma  1  what  strange  things  you  fancy.** 

"It  wasn't  fancy,  Kate,  my  dear,  I'm  certain  of  that,** 
returned  her  mother.  "  However.  it*s  gone  now,  at  any 
rate,  so  it  don't  much  matter  whether  it  was  or  not.  What 
was  it  we  were  talking  about  ?  Oh  1  Mr.  Frank.  I  never 
saw  such  attention  in  my  life,  never." 

"Surely  you  are  not  serious,"  returned  Kate,  colouring 
again  ;  and  this  time  beyond  all  dispute. 

"  Not  serious  I  '*  returned  Mrs.  Nicklehy  ;  "  why  shouldn't 
I  be  serious  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  was  more  serious.  I  will 
say  that  his  politeness  and  attention  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  becoming,  gratifying,  pleasant  things  I  have  seen  for  a 
very  long  time.  You  don't  often  meet  with  such  behaviour 
in  young  men,  and  it  strikes  one  more  when  one  does  meet 
with  it." 

"Oh  I  attention  to  you,  mamma,**  rejoined  Kate  quickly 
—"oil,  yes."  ^ 

"Dear  me.  Kate,*'  retorted  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "what  an 
extraordinary  girl  you  are.  Was  ii  likely  I  should  be 
talkmg  of  his  attention  lo  anybody  else?  I  declare  I'm 
quite  sorry  to  think  he  should  be  in  love  with  a  German 
lady,  that  I  am.*' 

"He  said  very  positively  that  it  was  no  such  thing, 
mamma,"  returned  Kate.  "  Don't  you  remember  his 
saymg  so  that  very  first  night  he  came  here?  Besides," 
she  added,  in  a  more  gentle  tone,  "  why  should  we  be 
sorry  if  it  is  the  case  ?    What  is  it  to  us,  mamma  ?  *» 

"  Nothing  to  us,  Kate,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby 
emphatically;  "but  something  to  me,  I  contess.  I  like 
English  people  to  be  thorough  English  people,  and  not 
iialf  English  and  half  1  don't  know  what.  I  shall  tell 
him  point-blank  next  time  he  comes,  that  I  wish  he  would 
marry  one  of  his  own  countrywomen ;  and  see  what  he 
says  to  that." 

"Pray  don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  mamma."  returned 
Kaie  hastily;  "not  for  the  world.  Consider  — how 
very ** 

"Well,  my  dear,  how  very  what  ?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
opening  her  eyos  in  great  astonishment. 

Before  Kate  had  returned  any  repiv,  a  queer  little  double 
knock  announced  that  Miss  La  Creevy  had  called  to  see 
tliem;    and    when    Miss    La    Creevy    presented   herself. 
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Mn.  Nickleby,  though  •tronglir  disposed  to  be  argumenta. 
ttve  on  the  previous  question,  u>reot  all  about  it  in  a  {^ush 
of  supposes  about  the  coach  she  liad  come  by ;  supposing' 
that  the  man  who  drove  must  have  been  either  the  man 
in  the  8hirt>sleeves  or  the  man  with  the  black  eye  ;  that 
whoever  he  was,  he  hadn't  found  that  parasol  she  left 
inside  last  week  ;  that  no  doubt  they  had  stopped  a  long 
while  at  the  Half-way  House  coming  down ;  or  that 
perhaps  being,  full,  they  had  come  straight  on  ;  and  lastly, 
that  they  surely  must  have  passed  Nicholas  on  the  road. 

"1  saw  nothing  of  him,"  answered  Miss  La  Crecvy; 
"but  I  saw  that  dear  old  soul,  Mr.  Linkinwater.'* 

*•  Taking  his  evening  walk,  and  coming  on  to  rest  here, 
before  he  turns  back  to  the  city,  IMI  be  bound  I**  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby. 

"I  should  think  he  wis,"  returned  Miss  La  Creevy; 
"especially  as  young  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  with  him." 

*•  Surely  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Linkinwater  should 
be  coming  here,"  said  Kate. 

"Why,  I  think  it  is,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  La  Creevy. 
"For  a  young  man,  Mr,  Frank  is  not  a  very  great 
walker;  and  I  observe  that  he  generally  falls  tired,  and 
reciuires  a  good  long  rest,  when  he  has  come  as  far  as 
this.  But  where  is  my  friend?"  said  the  little  woman, 
looking  about,  after  having  glanced  slily  at  Kate.  "  He 
has  not  been  run  awa}  with  again,  has  he  ?  " 

"Ah  I  where  is  Mr.  Smike?"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby; 
"  he  was  here  this  instant." 

Upon  further  inquiry,  it  turned  out,  to  the  good  lady's 
unbounded  astonishment,  that  Smike  had  that  moment 
£fone  upstairs  to  bed. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "he  is  the  strangest 
creature  I  Last  Tuesday — was  it  Tuesday  ?  Yes,  to  be 
sure  it  was;  you  recollect,  Kate,  my  dear,  the  very  last 
time  3roung  Mr.  Cheeryble  was  here — last  Tuesday  night  he 
went  off  in  just  the  same  strange  way,  at  the  very  moment 
the  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  that  he  don't 
like  company,  because  he  is  always  fond  <  '  people  who 
are  fond  of  flicholas,  and  I  am  sure  young  Ir.  Cheeryble 
is.  And  the  strangest  thing  is,  that  he  does  not  go  to 
bed ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  because  he  is  tired.  I  know 
he  doesn't  go  to  bed,  because  my  room  is  the  next  one, 
and  when  1  went  upstairs  last  Tuesday,  hours  after  liim, 
I   found  that  he  had  not  even  taken  his  shoes  off;  and 
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he  had  no  candle,  so  he  must  have  sat  mopinf  in  the 

r'..  u  ,f  ?"***,  ^°'^'  "P®"  ""y  word,"  said  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  "when  I  come  to  think  of  it.  that's  verr 
eztraordmary  I"  ' 

As  the  hearers  did  not  echo  this  sentiment,  but  remained 
profoundly  silent,  either  as  not  knowinjr  what  to  say    or 

S?  ^'"^^"1T*"*'i?  '°  interrupt,  Mrs.  Nickleby  puraued 
the  thread  of  her  discourse  after  her  own  fashion. 

"I  hope,"  said  that  lady,  "that  this  unaccountable 
conduct  may  not  be  the  beginningr  of  his  taking  to  his 
bed  and  Uvrng  there  all  his  life,  like  the  Thirsty  Woman 
of  Tutbury,  or  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  or  some  of  those 
extraordinaiy  creatures.  One  of  them  had  some  con- 
nection with  our  family.  I  forget,  without  looking  back 
to  some  old  letters  I  have  upstairs,  whether  it  was  mv 
great-grandtather  who  went  to  school  with  the  Cock 
Une  Ghost,  or  the  Thirsty  Woman  of  Tutbury  who  went 
0  school  with  my  grandmother.  Miss  La  Creevy.  you 
know,  of  course.     Which  was  it  that  didn't   mind  what 

W^nt^^^TuTury'?  ""^'^  ^'  '""^  ^'^^'^  ^^  '»>"  ™"'^ 

"The  Cock  Lane  Ghost.  I  believe." 

"Then  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "that 
It  was  with  him  my  great-grandfather  went  to  school  i 
for  I  know  the  master  of  his  was  a  dissenter,  and  that 
would  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghosts  behaving  m  such  an  improper  manner  to  the 
clergyman  when  he  grew  up.  Ah  1  Train  up  a  ghost- 
chjld,  I  mean——**  ^      s  "  * 

,h^?n^H  ^'^'J^*' Z*^*^***""?  °"  ^*^"  ^™'tful  theme  were 
«nH^M^  %^  ^^"""l^y  *^*  *^"^»'  «>f  Tim  Lin'xinwater 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryblo;  in  the  hurry  of  receivine 
whom.   Mrs.    Nickleby  speedily  lost  sight^of  eyt^thinf 

\;l'i  ?™  •?.  ^°''^  Nicholas  is  not  at  home,"  said  Mrs. 
anfy'o^Ulf,-^"'**  ""^  ^'^'  ^^"  ""•*  ^  "^"^    N'^'^o'" 
I'  Miss  Nickleby  need  be  but  herself,"  said  Frank.     "  I— 
It  1  may  venture  to  say  so~oppose  all  change  in  her." 

1  hen  at  all  events  she  shall  press  you  to  stav  " 
.eturned  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "  Mr.  LiJkinwater  i^  L 
minutes,  but  I  cannot  let  you  go  so  won  ;  NichouTlouW 

in'^^wT**  ''*^'  ^  *"  ■""•     K««.  «ny  dear » 

In  obedience  to  a  great  number  ©f  nods,  and  winks, 
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and  frowns  of  extra  significance,  Kate  added  her  entreaties 
that  the  visitors  would  remain  ;  but  il  was  observable  that 
she  addressed  them  exclusively  to  Tim  Linkinwater  ;  and 
there  was,  besides,  a  certain  embarrassment  in  her  manner, 
which,  although  it  was  as  far  from  impairing  its  gract^fu. 
character  as  the  tinge  it  communicated  to  her  cheek  was 
from  diminishing  her  beauty,  was  obvious  at  a  glance 
even  to  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Not  being  of  a  very  speculative 
character,  however,  save  under  circumstances  wiien  her 
speculations  could  be  put  into  words  and  uttered  aloud, 
that  discreet  matron  attributed  the  emotion  to  the  circum- 
stance  of  her  daughter's  not  happening  to  have  her  best 
frock  on — "  though  I  never  saw  her  look  better,  certainly," 
she  reflected  at  the  same  time.  Having  settled  the 
Question  in  this  way,  and  being  most  complacently  satis- 
fied that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  her  conjecture 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  right  one,  Mrs.  Nickleby  dismissed 
it  from  her  thoughts,  and  inwardly  congratulated  herst  If 
on  being  so  shrewd  and  knowing. 

Nicholas  did  not  come  home,  nor  did  Smike  reappear; 
but  neither  circumstance,  to  say  the  truth,  had  any  great 
effect  upon  the  little  party,  who  were  all  in  the  best 
humour  possible.  Indeed,  there  sprung  up  quite  a  flirta- 
tion between  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  who 
said  a  thousand  jocose  and  facetious  things,  and  became, 
by  degrees,  quite  gallant,  not  to  say  tender.  Little  Miss 
La  Creevy,  on  her  part,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  rallied 
Tim  on  having  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life,  with  so 
much  success,  that  Tim  was  actually  induced  to  declare, 
that  if  he  could  get  anybody  to  have  him,  he  didn't  know 
but  what  he  might  change  his  condition  even  yet.  Miss 
La  Creevy  earnestly  recommended  a  lady  she  knew,  who 
would  exactly  suit  Mr.  Linkinwater,  and  had  a  vei^ 
comfortable  property  of  her  own ;  but  tl  latter  qualiti- 
cation  had  very  little  effect  upon  Tiir.  vho  manfuliy 
protested  that  fortune  would  be  no  object  with  him,  but 
that  true  wortli  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  were  w!iat 
a  man  should  look  for  in  a  wife,  and  that  if  he:  had  these, 
he  could  find  money  enough  for  the  moderate  wants  of 
both,  lliis  avowal  was  considered  so  honourable  to  Tim, 
that  neither  Mrs.  Nickleby  nor  Mis«  La  Creevy  could 
sufliciently  extol  it ;  and  stimulated  bv  their  praises, 
Tim  launched  out  into  several  other  aeclarations  also 
manifissting  the    disinterestedness    of   his    heart,    and   a 
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great  devotion  u  the  lair  sex;  which  were  received  with 
no  less  approbation.  This  was  done  and  said  with  a 
comical  mixture  of  jest  and  earnest,  and,  leading  to  a 
go'it  ain'>unt  of  laughter,  made  them  very  merry  indeed. 
Kate  was  coininonly  the  life  and  soul  of  the  conversation 
/  at  home  ;  but  she  was  more  silent  than  usual  upon  this 
occasion  —  perhaps  because  Tim  and  Miss  La  Creavy 
engrossed  so  much  of  it — and  keeping  aloof  from  the 
talkers,  sat  at  the  window  watching  the  shadows  as  the 
evening  closed  in,  and  enjoying  th.-  quiet  beauty  of  the 
night,  which  seemed  to  have  scarcely  less  attractions  for 
Frank,  who  first  lingered  near,  and  then  sat  down  beside 
her.  No  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  said 
appropriate  to  a  summer  evening,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
best  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  being  most  suitable  to  the 
peace  and  serenity  of  the  hour ;  long  pauses,  too,  at  times, 
and  then  an  earnest  word  or  so,  and  then  another  jnterval 
of  silence^  which,  somehow,  does  not  seem  like  silence 
either,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  hasty  turning  away  of 
the  head,  or  drooping  of  the  e^es  towards  the  p^round — all 
these  minor  circumstances,  with  a  disinclination  to  have 
candles  introduced,  and  a  tendency  to  confuse  hours  with 
minutes,  are  doubtless  mere  influences  of  the  time,  as 
many  lovely  lips  can  clearly  testify.  Neither  was  there  the 
slightest  reason  why  Mrs.  Nickleby  should  have  expressed 
surprise  when,  candles  being  at  length  brought  in,  Kate's 
bright  eyes  were  unable  to  bear  the  light,  which  obliged 
her  to  avert  her  face,  and  even  to  leave  the  room  for  some 
short  time  ;  because  when  one  has  sat  in  the  dark  so  long, 
candles  are  dazzling,  and  nothing  can  be  more  strictly 
natural  than  that  such  results  should  be  produced,  as  all 
well-informed  young  people  know.  For  that  matter  old 
people  know  it  too,  or  did  know  it  once,  but  they  forget 
these  things  sometimes,  and  more*s  the  pity. 

The  good  lady's  surprise,  however,  did  not  end  here.  It 
was  greatly  increased  when  it  was  discovered  that  Kate 
had  not  the  least  appetite  for  supper :  a  discovery  so 
alarming  that  there  is  no  knowing  in  what  unaccountable 
efforts  of  oratory  Mrs.  Nickleby's  apprehension  might  have 
been  vented,  if  the  general  attention  had  not  been  attracted, 
at  the  moment,  by  a  very  strange  and  uncommon  noise, 
proceeding,  as  the  pale  and  trembling  servant-girl  affirmed, 
and  as  everybody's  sense  of  hearing  seemed  to  affirm  also, 
'*  right  down  "  the  chimney  ol  »he  adjoining  room. 
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It  being  quite  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  alt  present 
that,  however  extraordinary  and  improbable  it  might 
appear,  the  noise  did  nevertheless  proceed  from  the 
chimney  in  question  ;  and  the  noise  (which  was  a  strange 
compound  of  various  shuffling,  sliding,  rumbling,  and 
struggling  sounds,  all  muffled  by  the  chimney)  still  con- 
tinuing, Prank  Cheeryble  caught  up  a  candle,  and  Tim 
Linkinwater  the  tongs,  and  they  would  have  very  quicklv 
ascerUtned  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  if  Mrs.  Nicklebv 
had  not  been  taken  very  faint,  and  declined  being  le^ 
behind  on  any  account.  This  produced  a  short  remon- 
strance,  which  terminated  in  their  all  proceeding  to  the 
troubled  chamber  in  a  body,  excepting  only  Miss  La 
Creevy,  who— as  the  servant-girl  volunteered  a  confession 
of  having  been  subject  to  fits  in  her  infancy— remained 
with  her  to  give  the  alarm  and  apply  restoratives,  in  case 
of  extremity. 

Advancin^^  to  the  door  of  the  mysterious  apartment,  tliey 
Wire  not  a  iittle  surprised  to  hear  a  human  voice,  clianting 
with  a  highly  elaborate  expression  of  melancholy,  and  in 
tones  of  suffocation  which  a  human  voice  might  produce 
from  under  five  or  six  feather-beds  of  the  best  quality, 
the  once  popular  air  of  "  Has  she  then  failed  in  her  truth, 
I  lie  beautiful  maid  I  adore  I "  Nor,  on  bursting  into  the 
room  without  demanding  a  p&rley,  was  their  astonishment 
lessened  by  the  discovery  that  these  romantic  sounds 
certainly  proceeded  from  the  throat  of  some  man  up  the 
ciiimney,  of  whom  nothing  was  vis'  S  but  a  pair  of  legs, 
which  were  dangling  above  the  grate;  apparently  feeling, 
with  extreme  anxiety,  for  the  top  bar  whereon  to  effect  a 
landing. 

A  sight  so  unusual  and  unbusiness-like  as  this  com- 
pletely paralysed  Tim  Linkinwater,  who,  after  one  or  two 
gentle  pinches  at  the  stranger's  ankles,  which  were  pro- 
ductive  of  no  effect,  .ctood  clapping  the  tongs  together,  as 
if  he  wore  sharpening  them  for  another  assault,  and  did 
nothing  else. 

•♦This  must  be  some  drunken  fellow,"  said  Frank. 
•'  No  thief  would  announce  his  presence  thus." 

As  he  said  this,  with  great  indignation,  he  raised  the 
candle  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  legs,  and  was  darting 
forward  to  pull  them  down  with  very  little  ceremony,  when 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  clasping  her  hands,  utterod  a  sharp  sound, 
something  betWMa  «  Mraam  and  an  asclamation,  and 
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demanded  to  know  whether  the  mycterioui  llmbi  were 
not  clad  in  small-clothes  and  gray  worsted  stockings,  or 
whether  her  eyrs  had  deceived  her. 

"Yet,"  cried  Frank,  looking  a  little  closer.  "Small- 
clothes certainly,  and — and— rough  gray  stockings,  too. 
Do  you  know  him,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  deliberately  sitting 
Herself  down  in  a  chair  wiili  that  sort  of  desperate  resigna- 
tion which  seemed  to  imply  that  now  matters  had  come  to 
a  crisis,  and  all  disgfuise  was  useless,  "you  will  have  the 
f^oodness,  my  love,  to  explain  precisely  how  this  matter 
stands.     1  have  given  him  no  encourajjempnt — none  what- 
ever—not  the   least  in   the  world.     You   know  that,  my 
dt-ar,  perfectly  well.     He  was  very  respectful— exceedingly 
respectful—when  he  declared,  as  you  were  a  witness  to; 
still,  at  the  same  time,  if  1  am  to  be  p.Tsecuted  in  this  way, 
if  vegetabb  what's-his-names  and  all  kinds  of  garden-stufF 
are  to  strew  my  path  out  of  doors,  and  gentlemen  are  to 
come  choking  up  our  chimneys  at  home,   I  really  don't 
know— upon  my  word  I  do  not  know— what  is  to  become 
of  me.     It's  a  very  hard  case— harder  than  anything  I  ever 
was  exposed   to  before  I   married  your  poor  dear  papa, 
though  I  suffered  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  then— but  that, 
of  course,  I  expected,  and  mncle  up  my  mind  for.     When  I 
was  not  nearly  so  old  as  you,  my  dear,  there  was  a  young 
gent'eman  who  sat  next  us  at  church,  who  used,  almost 
every  Sunday,  to  cut  my  name  in  large  letters  in  the  front 
ot  his   pew   while   the  sermon    was    going   on.      It   was 
gratifying,   of  course,    naturally  so,   but   still    it   was  an 
annoyance,  because  the  pew  was  in  a  very  conspicuous 
place,  and  he  was  several  times  publicly  taken  out  by  the 
beadle  for  doing  it.     But  that  was  nothing  to  this.     This 
IS  a  great  deal  worse,  and  a  great  deal  more  embarrassing. 
I  would  rather,  Kate,  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs.   Nickleby,  with 
great  solemnity,  and  an  effusion  of  tears—"  I  would  rather, 
I  declare,  have  been  a  pig-faced  ladv,  than  be  exposed  to 
such  a  life  as  this  I " 

Frank  Cheeryble  and  Tim  Linkinwater  looked,  in  irre- 
pressible astonishment,  first  at  each  ^ther  and  then  at 
Kale,  who  feit  that  some  explanation  was  necessary,  but 
who,  between  her  terror  at  the  apparition  of  the  legs,  her 
tear  lest  their  owner  should  be  smothered,  and  her  anxiety 
to  give  the  least  ridiculous  solution  of  the  mystery  that  it  was 
capable  of  bearing,  was  quite  unable  to  utter  a  single  word. 
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"He  Il!ivt9  AM  f^rtmi  pnin,**  continued  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
dtytng  her  eyes—**  great  pain ;  but  don*t  hurt  «  hair  oi 
hit  head,  I  b^.    On  no  account  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

It  would  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  beer 
quite  so  easy  to  hurt  a  hair  of  the  gentleman's  head  as 
Mrs.  Niclrleby  seemed  to  imagine,  inasmuch  as  that  par 
of  his  person  was  some  feet  up  the  chimney,  which  was  by 
no  means  a  wide  one.  But  as  all  this  time  he  had  nevei 
left  oflfsingin^^  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  beautiful  maid 
in  respect  of  truth,  and  now  began  not  only  to  croak  very 
feebly,  but  to  kick  with  great  violence  as  if  respiration 
became  a  task  of  difficulty,  Frank  Cheeryble,  without 
further  hesitation,  pulled  at  the  shorts  and  worsteds  with 
such  heartiness  as  to  bring  him  floundering  into  the  room 
with  greater  precipitation  than  he  had  quite  calculated 
upon. 

**  Oh !  yes,  yes,**  said  Kate,  directly  the  whole  figure 
of  the  singular  visitor  appeared  in  this  abrupt  maniu-r, 
"  I  know  who  it  is.  Pray  don't  be  rough  with  him.  Is 
he  hurt?    I  hope  not — oh,  pray  see  if  he  is  hurt." 

"  He  is  not,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Frank,  handling  the 
object  of  his  surprise,  after  this  appeal,  with  sudden 
tenderness  and  respect.     "  He  is  not  hurt  in  the  least." 

"  Don*t  let  him  come  any  nearer,"  said  Kate,  retiring  as 
far  as  she  could. 

"No,  no,  he  shall  not,**  rejoined  Frank.  "You  see  I 
have  him  secure  here.  But  may  1  ask  yon  what  this 
means,  and  whether  you  expected  this  old  gentleman?" 

"Oh,  no,*' said  Kate,  "of  course  not;  but  he — mamma 
docs  not  think  so,  I  believe — but  he  is  a  mat!  gentleman 
who  has  escaped  from  the  next  house,  and  must  have 
found  an  opportunity  of  secreting  himself  here." 

"  Kate,"  mterposed  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  severe  di.fjnity, 
"I  am  surprised  at  you," 

"  Dear  mamma "  Kate  gently  remonstrated. 

"I  am  surprised  at  you,"  repeated  Mrs.  Nickleby; 
"  upon  my  word,  Kale,  I  am  quite  astonished  that  you 
should  join  the  persecutors  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman, 
when  you  know  very  well  that  they  have  the  basest  designs 
upon  his  property,  and  that  that  is  the  whole  secret  of  it. 
It  would  be  much  kinder  of  you,  Kate,  to  ask  Mr.  Linkin- 
water  or  Mr.  Cheeryble  to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and 
see  him  righted.  You  ought  not  to  allow  your  feelings 
to  influence  you ;   it's  not  right — very  far  from  it     What 
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shoold  my  feelings  be.  do  you  rappoM  ?  If  anybody  ought 
to  be  indignant,  who  i»  it  ?  %  of  course,  ai^  very 
properly  so.  Still,  at  the  same  tjne.  I  wouldn't  commit 
such  an  mjustice  for  the  world.  No,"  continued  Blrs. 
Niddeby,  drawing  herself  up,  and  looking  another  wav 
with  a  land  of  bashful  stateliness  :  "  this  gentleman  wS 
understand  me  when  I  tell  him  that  I  repeat  the  answer  1 
g^ve  him  the  other  day— that  I  always  wiU  repeat  it 
though  I  do  behcv^  him  to  be  sincere  when  I  find  hini 
placing  himself  in  such  dreadful  situations  on  my  account 
--and  that  I  request  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  go  away 
du-ectly,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  his  behaviour  a 
secret  from  my  son  Nicholas.  I  am  obuged  to  him  very 
much  obUged  to  him,  but  I  cannot  hsten  to  his  address^ 
for  a  moment.    It's  quite  impossible." 

WTiile  this  address  was  in  course  of  delivery,  the  old 
gentleman,  with  his  nose  and  cheeks  embellished  with 
krge  patches  of  soot,  sat  upon  the  ground  with  his  arms 
folded,  eyemg  the  spectators  in  profound  silence,  and  with 
a  very  majestic  demeanour.  He  did  not  appear  to  take 
the  smallest  notice  of  what  Mrs.  Nickleby  said,  but  when 
she  ceased  to  speak  he  honoured  her  with  a  long  stare 
and  inquired  if  she  had  quite  finished. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  replied  that  lady 
modestly.       I  really  cannot  say  anjrthing  more." 
..  ^  Very  good,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  raising  his  voice  : 

then  brmg  in  the  bottled  lightning,  a  clean  tumbler,  and 
a  cork-screw." 

Nobody  execnting  this  order,  the  old  gentleman,  after 
a  short  pause,  raised  his  voice  again,  and  demanded  a 
thunder  sandwich.  This  article  not  being  forthcoming 
either,  he  reouested  to  be  served  with  a  fricasse  of  boot- 
tops  and  ^old-fish  sauce,  and  then,  laughing  heartily 
gratified  his  hearers  with  a  very  long,  very  loud  and 
most  melodious  beUow.  ^        6.        /    ""«.  *"u 

But  still  Mrs.  Nickleby,  in  reply  to  the  significant  looks 
of  all  about  her,  shook  her  head  as  though  to  assure  them 
that  she  saw  nothing  whatever  in  all  this,  unless  indec  ' 
it  were  a  slight  degree  of  eccentricity.  She  might  have 
reraamed  impressed  with  these  opinions  down  t^he  latest 
moment  of  her  life,  but  for  a  slight  train  of  circum- 
stances,  which,  trivial  as  they  were,  altered  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  case. 

It  happened  that  Miss  La  Creevy,  finding  her  patient 
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in  no  very  threatening  condition,  and  being  ttrongl 
impelled  by  curio.^ity  to  see  what  wai  gfoing  forward 
buMtled  into  the  room  while  the  old  gentleman  was  in  th 
very  act  of  bellowing.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  instan 
the  old  gentleman  saw  her  he  stopped  short,  slcippe^ 
suddenly  on  his  feot,  and  fell  to  kissing  his  hand  violently 
a  change  of  demeanour  which  almost  terrified  the  littK 
porlr.iii>painter  out  of  her  senses,  and  caused  her  to  retrra 
behind  Tim  Linkinwater  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

"  Aha  1 "  cried  the  old  gentleman,  folding  his  hands 
and  squeezing  them  with  great  force  against  each  other 
•'  I  see  her  now  ;  I  see  her  now  I  My  love,  my  wife,  mj 
bride,  mv  peerless  beauty.  She  is  come  at  last— at  lasi 
— and  all  is  gas  and  gaiters  I  ** 

Mrs.  Nicklebv  looiud  rather  disconcerted  for  a  moment, 
but  immediately  recovering,  nuddrd  to  Miss  La  Creevv 
and  the  other  spectators  several  times,  and  frowned,  and 
smiled  gravely  ;  giving  them  to  understand  that  she  saw 
where  the  mistake  was,  and  would  set  it  all  to  rights  in 
a  minute  or  two. 

"She  is  come!**  said  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his 
hand^  upon  his  heart.  "Cormoran  and  Blunderbore! 
She  is  come!  All  the  wealth  I  have  is  hers  if  she  will 
take  me  for  her  slave.  Where  are  grace,  beauty,  and 
blandishments  like  those  ?  In  tlie  Empress  of  Madagascar  ? 
No.  In  the  Queen  of  Diamonds  ?  No.  In  Mrs.  Rowland, 
who  every  morning  bathes  in  Kalydor  for  nothing  ?  No. 
Melt  all  these  down  into  one,  with  the  three  Graces,  the 
nine  Muses,  and  fourteen  biscuit-bakers'  daughters  from 
Oxford  Street,  and  make  a  woman  haJf  as  lovely.  Pho ! 
I  defy  you." 

After  uttering  this  rhapsody,  the  old  gentleman  snapper 
his  fingers  twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  then  subsIJcJ 
into  an  ecstatic  contemplation  of  Miss  La  Creevy*s  charms. 
This  affording  Mrs.  Nickleby  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
explanation,  siie  went  about  it  straight. 

'*!  am  sure,**  said  the  worthy  lady,  with  a  prefatory 
cough,  "  that  lt*s  a  great  relief,  under  such  trying  circmn- 
Btances  as  these.  Co  have  anybody  else  mistaken  for  me— 
a  very  great  relief;  and  it*s  a  circumstance  that  never 
occurred  before,  although  I  have  several  times  been 
mistaken  for  »-  'laughter  Kate.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
people  were  fo<Mish,    and    perhaps    ought  to   have 

known  better,     a(  still  they  did  taka  mo  for  her   and  of 
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eoum  that  WM  no  fcult  of  mln*.  and  It  would  bo  very 

triiJIl.  ••  \v  \Z^  "*  ^  '"•^*'  r».poii»iblo  for  it. 
tiowever,  in  thta  inttanc-  ,  of  couno,  I  must  feel  tiuU  I 
•hould  do  exceedingly  v  ro.ig  if  I  iuffered  anTbody- 
especially  anybody  thai  I  «m  under  great  obiigationa  to— 
10  ba  made  uncomfortable  on  my  account,  and  therefore  I 
think  It  my  duty  to  tell  thai  gentfen.an  that  he  is  mUtaken 
—that  I  ain  the  lady  who  he  was  told  by  some  impertinent 
person  w"  niece  lo  .he  Council  of  Paving-stoHes,  and 
tJ»at   I   do   beg  and   •ntreat  of  him  to  go  Quietly  away. 

hesi^teT'^n^r  -ITh  ^--  ""'^^^^'^^y  •^"p^^  --i 


hesitated—"  for 
It  might   hav 
would  have  b<*ei 
and  condeacenw 
least  have  return 
then,  was  the  sti 
accosting  jl#r  in  th* 


-•  eaptti  #4  that  the  old  gentleman 

jetrated  to  the  heart  by  the  delicacy 

'f  thi«  apt    tl,  and  that  he  would  at 

cour  ^ouB  .  nd  suitable  reply.     What, 

whicN  Mrs.   NickJcby  received  when, 

-  .„    ^ost  udimislakabie  manner,  he  replied 

in  a  loud  and  som  rous  '^oi«e,  "  Av »  jni— —    Cat  I  ** 
'.'S'''  '."h*^"^"*  '^^^  Nickl*br.  in  a  ja.nt  tone. 
Cat  I     repealed  thr     ;     feotleman.     "Puss.  Kit.  Tit 
Gnmalkin.   Tabby,    Br,.  ii»>_whoosh  I "    with   which   last 
sound,  uttered   in  a   hi-  mj    oianner  between   hia  teeth, 
the  old  gentleman  swx.ng  his  arms  violently  round  and 
round,   and  at    the  s»me   tiu^^   alternately  advanced    on 
Mrs.  Nicklebv    and  ret  »  ^d  mm  her,  in  that  species  of 
savage   daac     with    v    m   boys  on  market-days   may  be 
seen  to   frighcen  p.^i     #,r«-p,    and   other  animals,    when 
they  give  out  obsti  *  *    Bdicationt  of  turning   down   a 
wrong  street.  " 

Mrs.  Nickleby  wasted  words,  but  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  and  surprie*.  and  immediately  fainted  away  1 
«»  .11  <•*"!.';  '^"'*«»  ^^'^  "«^  KatehasUly;  "I  am  not 
him  awajfr'  '*''*^  ^^  *''"  *'^*'' '   '"^^  ^^^ 

Frank  was  not  at  all  confident  of  his  power  of  comply. 
«ng  with  this  request,  until  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
stratagem  of  sending  Miss  La  Creevy  on  a  few  paces 
in  advance,  and  urging  the  old  gentleman  to  follow  her 
It  succeeded  to  a  miracle ;  and  he  went  away  in  a  rapture 
of  admiration    strongly  guarded  by  Tim   Liiikinwater  on 

*  SJ°®»  ""^  Frank  himself  on  the  other. 

"Kate,»'  murmured  Mrs.  Nickleby,  revivinir  when  the 
coast  was  clear.  '•  is  be  gone  ?  "  ^ 
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She  WM  •Munid  that  Im  wm.   ,      «    .^  ..      ^„  . .  ._ 

••  1  shall  nwer  forgivt  myfelf,  Kat«,'*tidd  Mrt.  NIcklebjr. 

Never.  That  gentleman  hat  loet  hN  sentee,  and  /  am 
the  unhappy  cause. *• 

**  Km  the  cause  I  **  said  Kate,  grreatly  astonished. 

"  I,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  NIckleby,  with  a  desperate 
cahniiess.  "  You  saw  what  he  was  the  other  dav  ;  you 
see  what  he  is  now.  I  told  your  brother,  weeks  and 
weeks  ago,  Kate,  that  I  hoped  a  disappointment  miKHt 
not  be  too  much  for  him.  You  see  what  a  wreck  he 
is.  Making  allowance  for  his  being  a  little  fliphtv.  you 
know  how  rationally,  and  sensibly,  and  honourablr  he 
talked,  when  wt  saw  him  in  the  garden.  You  have 
heard  the  dreadful  nonsense  he  has  been  guilty  of  this 
night,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  gone  on  with 
that  poor  unfortunate  little  old  maid.  Can  anybody 
doubt  how  all  this  has  been  brought  about  P 

••  I  should  scarcely  think  they  could,**  said  Kate  mildly. 

••/  should  scarcely  think  so,  either,"  rejoined  her 
mother.  "Well  !  if  I  am  the  unfortunate  cause  of  this, 
1  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  1  am  not  to 
blame.  I  told  Nicholas— I  said  to  hinr.,  'Nicholas,  my 
dear,  we  should  be  very  careful  how  we  proceed.*  He 
would  scarcely  hear   me.     If  the   matter  had  only  been 

properly  taken  up  at  first,  as  I  wished  it  to  be But 

you  are  both  of  you  so  T'e  your  poor  papa.  However, 
1    have    my   consolation,    and    that    should    be    enough 

for  me  I  **  ,     ..  „  ,„  , 

Wishing  her  hands,  thus,  of  all  responsibility  under 
this  head,  past,  present,  or  to  rome,  Mrs.  Nickleby 
kindly  a<'«ied  that  she  hoped  her  children  might  never 
have  greater  cause  to  reproach  themselves  than  she  had, 
and  prepared  heistlf  to  receive  the  escort,  who  soon 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  safely  housed,  and  that  they  found  his  custodians, 
who  had  been  making  merry  with  some  friends,  wholly 

ignorant  of  his  absence.  

Quiet  being  again  restored,  a  delicious  half-hour— so 
Frank  called  it,  in  the  course  of  subsequent  conversn'ion 
with  Tim  Linkinwater  as  they  were  walking  home— a 
delicious  half-hour  was  spent  in  conversation,  and  Tim's 
watch  at  length  apprising  him  that  it  was  high  time  to 
depart,  the  ladies  were  left  alone,  though  not  without 
many  offers  on  the  part  of  Frank  to  remain  until  Nkholas 
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ftirivad,  no  mattw  what  hour  of  the  night  it  might  b*, 
if,  after  the  late  neii^hbouily  irruption,  they  entertained 
the  least  fear  of  being  left  to  themeeivea.  At  their 
freedom  from  all  further  apprehension,  however,  left  no 
pretext  for  his  insiating  on  mounting  guard,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  citadel,  and  to  retire  with  the 
urusty  Tim. 

Nearly  three  hours  of  silence  pasted  away,  and  Kate 
blushed  to  6nd,  when  Nicholas  returned,  how  long  she 
had  been  sitting  alone,  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  I  really  thought  it  had  not  baea  half  an  hour,**  she 
said. 

"  They  must  have  been  pleasant  thoughts,  Kate,*'  said 
N'cholas  gaily,  **to  make  the  time  j/aas  away  like  that 
What  were  they,  now  ?  ** 

Kate  was  confused;  she  tojred  with  some  trifle  on  the 
table— looked  up  and  smiled— looked  down  anu  dropped 
a  t«'ar. 

"Why,  Kate,"  said  Nicholas,  drawing  his  sister  to- 
wards him  and  kissing  her,  "let  me  see  your  face.  No? 
Ah!  that  was  but  a  glimpse;  that's  scarcely  fair.  A 
longer  look  than  that,  Kate.  Como— and  I'll  read  your 
thoughts  for  you." 

There  was  something  in  this  proposition,  albeit  it  was 
said  without  the  slightest  consciousness  or  application, 
which  so  alarmed  his  sister,  that  Nicholas  laughingly 
changed  the  subject  to  domestic  matters,  and  thus 
gathered,  by  degreea,  as  they  left  the  room  and  went 
upstairs  together,  how  lonely  Smike  had  been  all  night 
—and  by  very  slow  degrees,  too;  for  on  this  subject 
also,  ICate  seemed  to  speak  with  some  reluctance. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Nicholas,  tapping  gently  at  his 
door,  ••  what  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this  I  '^ 

Kate  was  hanging  on  her  brother's  arm,  and  the  door 
being  quiddy  opened,  she  had  not  time  to  disengage 
herself,  before  Smike,  very  pale  and  haggard,  and 
completely  dressed,  confronted  them. 

"  And  have  you  not  been  to  bed  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  N — n — no,"  was  tlie  reply. 

Nicholas  gently  detained  his  sister,  who  made  an  effort 
to  retire  ;  and  asked,  "  Why  not  ?  " 

"  \^  ~uld  not  sleep,"  said  Smike,  grasping  the  hand 
Which  his  mend  extended  to  him. 

"  You  are  not  well  ?  *•  rejoined  Nicholas. 
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"  I  am  better,  indeed— a  great  deal  better,"  said  Smike 
quickly. 

•'  Then  whr  do  you  give  way  to  these  fits  of  melancholy  ?  •• 
inquired  Nicholas,  in  his  kindest  manner;  "or  why  not 
tell  us  the  cause  ?    You  grow  a  different  creature,  Smike." 

"  I  do  ;  I  know  I  do,'^  he  replied.  "  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason  one  day,  but  not  now.  I  hate  myself  for  this; 
vou  are  all  so  good  and  kind.  But  I  cannot  help  it. 
My  heart  is  very  full — you  do  not  know  how  full  it  is." 

lie  wrung  Nicholas's  hand  before  he  released  it ;  and, 
glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  they 
stood  together,  as  if  there  were  something  in  their  strong 
affection  which  touched  him  very  deeply,  withdrew  into 
his  chamber,  and  was  soon  the  only  watcher  under  that 
quiet  rooli. 

CHAPTER  L. 

INVOLVES   A   SERIOUS  CATASTROPHE. 

The  little  race-course  at  Hampton  was  in  the  full  tide  and 
height  of  its  gaiety,  the  day  as  dazzling  as  day  could  be, 
the  sun  high  in  the  cloudless  sky  and  shining  in  its  fullest 
splendour.  Every  gaudy  colour  that  fluttered  in  the  air 
irom  carriage  seat  and  garish  tent  top,  shone  out  in  its 
gaudiest  hues.  Old  dingy  flags  grew  new  again,  faded 
gilding  was  rebumished,  stained  rotten  canvas  looked  a 
snowy  white ;  the  very  beggars'  rags  were  freshened  up, 
and  sentiment  quite  forgot  its  charity  in  its  fervent  admira* 
tion  of  poverty  so  picturesque. 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  life  and  animation,  caught 
in  its  very  brightest  and  freshest  moments,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  please  ;  for  if  the  eye  be  tired  of  show  and 
glare,  or  the  ear  be  weary  with  a  ceaseless  round  of  noise, 
the  one  may  repose,  turn  almost  where  it  will,  on  eager, 
happy,  and  expectant  faces,  and  the  other  deaden  all 
consciousness  of  more  annoying  sounds  in  those  of  mirth 
and  exhilaration.  Even  the  sunburned  faces  of  gipsy 
children,  half  naked  though  they  be,  suggest  a  drop  of 
comfort.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  that  the  sun  has  been 
there;  to  know  that  the  air  and  light  are  on  them  every 
day;  to  feel  that  they  art  children,  and  lead  children's 
lives  ;  that  if  their  pillows  be  damp,  it  Is  with  the  de«^ 
of  heaven,  aud  not  with  tears;  tliat  the  limbs  of  their 
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Iffrlii  are  fr«e,  and  that  they  are  not  crippled  by  di»tortiont. 

""•^/u  ^*  fi?  ."""**""»'  •"**  *»*^^'«  P«n««^  upon  thei; 
sex ;  that  their  hves  are  spent,  from  day  to  dayrat  least 
among  the  wavinj?  trees,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  dreadful 
engines  which  make  young  children  old  before  they  know 
what  childhood  IS,  and  give  them  the  exhaustion  and 
infirmity  of  age.  without,  like  age,  the  privilege  to  die. 
God  send  that  old  nursery  tales  were  true,  and  that 
gipsies  stole  such  children  by  the  score  I 

The  great  race  of  the  day  had  just  been  runj  and  the 
close  lines  of  people,  on  either  side  of  the  course,  iuddenlv 
breaking  up  and  pouring  into  it.  imparted  a  new  livelinesi 
to  the  scene,  which  was  again  ail  busy  movement.  Some 
hurried  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  winning  hoise ; 
others  darted  to  and  fro.  searching  no  lest  eagerly  for  the 

"""rlT V*"?  ^"i  ^''^ '"  ^"««*  ^  ^'^^  stations.  Here 
m  wil!f,  .K?  gathered  round  a  pea^nd-thimble  table. 
0  watch  the  plucking  of  some  unhappy  greenhorn;  and 
there,  another  proprietor,  with  his  conledcFates  in  viious 
d.sguises-one  man  in  spectacles,  another  with  an  eye- 
glass and  a  stylish  hat ;  a  third,  dressed  as  a  farmer  well 

all     with     heavy. handled     whips      to      represent    most 
nnocent    country    fellows,    who    had    trott^    tha,    o„ 

S'n?"?"^^''  ^y  '°"^  ""J  """y  '^^^  and  pr" 
tended  play,  to  en  zap  some  unwary  customer,  while  the 
gentlemen  confederates  (of  more  vUlainou.  a^rict  still  in 
dean  linen  and  good  clothes)  betrayed  their  cIo.se  inte  es" 
in  111  ^"^  ^^  the  anxious,  furtive  glances  they  cas 

JStskirt.  ^f'^'^wM  ^r  7**"*^  }^  *""«*"«  •«  the 
J^lr  5?  °^  f  .^'*^®  *^*^*  «'  P«»P>«.  *«erabl.^  round 
some  Itinerant  tutrtrlmr    n«.»t..^    :-  i.:_   .. t        .wwn* 


->w,A  t  _L ri«       '  "^•"■"K  w*««w|fuca  wiin  wooaen  dolls. 

bawi^"^''J""^.u''r*"'    •"Oth'ring  the  cries   of  rw 
aut^nn      f 'I'"***  ^^^•'"'  *"i  "'^"y  '"o^.   the  general 
glSe,  V^L'^i;   company.     Drinking  -  tents    were    full, 
£!?  ^^  ?•  '°  '''*"H  .»«  carriages,  hampers  to   be  unl 

fork,  /«  ";S""^uP"^'"'*^"»  ^*»  ^  »**  f^^'-th,  knives  and 
OTKs  to  rattle,  champagne  corks  to  fly,  eyes  to  brighten 
^at  were  not  duU  before,  and  pickpockets^  to  coun ffir 
^ms  during  the  last  heat,  the  ^aTtention  so  Tien  Uy 
•trained  on  one  object  of  interest  was  now  dividedl^Sng 
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a  hundred ;  and,  look  where  you  would,  there  was  a 
motley  assembla^  of  feasting,  laughing,  talking,  begging, 
gambling,  and  mummery. 

Of  the  eambling-booths  there  was  a  plentiful  show, 
flourishing  m  all  the  splendour  of  carpeted  ground,  striped 
hangings,  crimson  cloth,  pinnacled  roofs,  geranium  pots, 
and  livery  servants.  There  were  the  Stranger's  club- 
house, the  Athenaeum  club-house,  the  Hampton  clutv 
house,  the  St.  James's  club-house,  and  half  a  mile  of 
club-houses  to  plav  in;  and  there  were  rougt^t-noir, 
French  hazard,  and  La  Meroeille  to  play  at.  It  is  into 
one  of  these  booths  that  our  story  takes  its  way. 

Fitted  up  with  three  tables  for  the  purposes  of  play,  and 
crowded  with  players  and  lookers-on,  it  was  —  although 
the  largest  place  of  the  kind  upon  the  course — intensely 
hot,  notwithstanding  that  a  portion  of  the  canvas  roof 
was  rolled  bacK  to  admit  more  air,  and  there  were  two 
doors  for  a  free  passage  in  and  out.  Excepting  one  or 
two  men  who  —  each  with  a  long  roll  of  half-crowns, 
chequered  with  a  few  stray  sovereigns  in  his  left  hand- 
staked  their  money  at  every  roll  of  the  ball  with  a  business- 
like sedateness,  which  showed  that  they  were  used  to  it, 
and  had  been  playing  all  day,  and  most  probably  all  the 
day  before,  there  was  no  very  distinctive  character  about 
the  players,  who  were  chiefly  young  men,  apparently 
attracted  by  curiosity,  or  staking  small  sums  as  part  of 
the  amusement  of  the*  :.'ay,  with  no  very  great  interest  in 
winning  or  losing.  There  were  two  persons  present, 
however,  who,  as  peculiarly  good  specimens  of  a  class, 
deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Of  these,  one  was  a  man  cf  six  or  eight-and-fifty,  who 
sat  on  a  chair  near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  booth,  with 
his  hands  folded  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  and  his  chin 
appearing  above  them.  He  was  a  tall,  fat,  lont^-bodied 
man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat  in  a  light  green  coat, 
which  made  his  body  look  still  longer  than  it  was,  and 
wore,  besides,  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  a  white  necker- 
chief, and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  Amid  all  the  buzzing 
noise  of  the  games,  and  the  perpetual  passing  in  atid  out 
of  people,  he  seemed  perfectly  calm  and  abstracted,  without 
the  smallest  particle  of  excitement  in  his  composition.  He 
exhibited  no  indication  of  weariness,  nor,  to  a  casual 
observer,  of  interest  either.  There  he  sat,  quite  still  and 
collected.     Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  he  nodded  to  some 
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passing  face,  or  beckoned  to  a  waiter  to  obey  a  call  from 
one  of  the  tables.  The  next  instant  he  subsided  into  his 
old  state.  He  might  have  been  some  protoundlv  deaf  old 
gentleman,  who  had  come  in  to  take  a  rest,  or  he  might 
have  been  patiently  waiting  for  a  friend,  without  the  least 
consciousness  of  anybody's  presence,  or  fixed  in  a  trance, 
or  under  the  influence  of  opium.  People  turned  round 
and  looked  at  him;  he  made  no  gesture,  caught  nobody's 
eye— let  them  pass  away,  and  others  come  on  and  be 
succeeded  by  others,  and  took  no  notice.  When  he  did 
move,  It  seemed  wonderful  how  he  could  have  seen 
anything  to  occasion  it.  And  so,  in  truth,  it  was.  But 
there  was  not  a  face  that  passed  in  or  out  which  this  man 
failed  to  see ;  not  a  gesture  at  any  one  of  the  three  tables 
that  was  lost  upon  him  ;  nrt  a  word  spoken  by  the  bankers 
but  reached  his  ear;  not  a  winner  or  loser  he  could  not 
have  marked ;  and  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  place. 

The  other  presided  over  the  rouge-et-noir  table.  He 
•vas  probably  some  ten  years  younger,  and  was  a  plump, 
paunchy,  sturdy-looking  fellow,  with  his  under-lip  r  ittle 
pursed,  from  a  habit  of  counting  money  inwardly  as  h* 
paid  It,  but  with  no  decidedly  bad  expression  in  his  face. 
wlMch  was  rather  an  honest  and  jolly  one  than  otherwise. 
He  wore  no  coat,  the  weather  being  hot,  and  stood  behind 
the  table  with  a  huge  mound  cf  crowns  and  half-crowns 
before  iiim,  and  a  cash-box  for  notes.  This  game  was 
constanUy  piaying.  Perhaps  twenty  people  would  be 
staking  at  the  same  time.  This  man  had  to  roll  the 
ball,  to  watch  the  stakes  as  they  were  laid  down,  to 
gather  them  off  the  colour  which  lost,  to  pay  those  who 
won,  to  do  it  all  with  the  utmost  despatch,  to  roll  the 
tall  again,  and  to  keep  this  game  ->erpetually  alive.  He 
did  It  all  with  a  rapidity  absolute  y  marvelloui;  never 
Hesitating,  never  making  a  mistake,  never  stopping,  and 
never  ceasing  to  repeat  such  unconnected  phrases  as  the 
following,  which,  partly  from  habit,  and  parUy  to  have 
something  appropriate  and  business-like  to  say,  he  con. 
stantly  poured  out  with  the  same  monoiooous  emphasis, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  order,  all  day  lon^  :— 

"Rooge^-nore  from  Paris  I  Gentlemen,  make  your 
^me  and  back  your  own  opinions—any  time  while  the 
0*11  rolls— rooge-a-nore  firom  Paris,  gentlemen,  it's  a  French 
game,  gentleinan,  I  brought  it  over  myself,  I  did,  indeed  I 
roocclrooiL    from    Pane -black    wins  - WC  Sop    a 
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minute,  sir,  and  V\\  pay  you  directiv— two  there,  half  a 
pound  there,  three  there — and  one  there—genilemen,  the 
ball's  a-rolling— any  time,  sir,  while  the  ball  rolls !— the 
beauty  of  this  game  is  that  you  can  double  your  stakes  or 
put  down  your  money,  gen/ienien,  any  time  while  the  ball 
rolls— black  again— black  wins— I  never  saw  such  a  thing 
— I  never  did,  in  all  my  hfe,  upon  riy  word  I  never  did  ;  it 
any  gentleman  had  been  backing  ths  black  in  the  last  five 
minutes  he  must  have  won  five-and-forty  pound  in  four 
rolls  of  the  ball,  he  must,  indeed.— Gentlemen,  we've  port, 
sherry,  cigars,  and  most  excellent  champagne.  Here, 
wai-ter,  bring  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  let^s  have  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  cigars  here — and  let*s  be  comfortable,  gentlemen 
— and  bring  some  clean  glasses— any  time  while  the  ball 
rolls  1— I  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pound  yesterday, 
gentlemen,  at  one  roll  of  the  ball,  I  did  indeed  !— how  do 
you  do,  sir  "(recognising  some  knowing  gentleman  without 
any  halt  or  change  of  voicf,  and  giving  a  wink  so  slight  that 
it  seems  an  accident),  "  will  you  take  a  glass  of  sherry,  sir?- 
here,  vai-terl  bring  a  clean  glass,  and  hand  the  sherry  to 
this  gentleman— and  hand  it  round,  will  you,  wai-ter— this 
is  the  rooge-a-nore  from  Paris,  gentlemen— any  time  w' jle 
the  ball  rolls !— gentlemen,  make  your  game,  and  back 
your  own  opinions— it's  the  rooge-a-nore  from  Paris— quite 
a  new  game,  I  brought  it  over  myseli,  1  did,  indetd- 
gentlemen,  the  ball's  a-rolling  ! " 

This  officer  was  busily  plying  his  vocation  when  half  a 
dozen  persons  sauntered  through  the  booth,  to  whom— but 
>vithout  stopping  either  in  his  speech  or  work— lie  bowed 
respectfully;  at  the  same  time  directing,  by  a  look,  the 
attention  of  a  man  beside  him  to  the  lallest  figure  m  the 
group,  in  recognition  of  whom  the  proprietor  pulled  off  his 
hat.  This  was  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  whom  were  his 
friend  and  pupil,  and  a  small  train  of  gentlemanly-dressed 
men,  of  characters  more  doubtful  than  obscure. 

The  proprietor,  in  a  low  voice,  bade  Sir  Mulberry  good- 
day.  Sir  Mulberry,  in  the  same  tone,  bade  the  propnaor 
go  to  the  devil,  and  turned  to  speak  with  his  friends. 

There  was  evidently  an  irritable  consciousness  about  him 
that  he  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  on  this  first  occasion  oi 
showing  himself  in  public  after  the  accident  that  had 
befallen  him  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  appeared 
c,  the  race-course  that  day  more  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
with  a  great  many  people  who  knew  him,  and  so  getting  over 
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M  much  as  possible  of  the  annoyance  at  once,  than  with 
any  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sport.  There  yet  remained  a 
Slight  scar  upon  his  face,  and  whenever  he  was  recognised, 
as  he  was  almost  every  minute  by  people  sauntering  in  and 
out,  he  made  a  restless  effort  to  conceal  it  with  his  glove ; 
..^A??  u  ^  ^^?,^^y.  '^*  ^®*'  '^«  disgrace  he  had  undergone. 
i[t  "*^''*'"  s^^*^  one  very  sprucely-dressed  personaj^e 
in  a  Newmarket  coat,  a  choice  necUnchief.  and  all  otlicr 
accessories  of  the  most  unexceptionable  kind,  "how  d'ye 
do,  old  fellow  ?  "  ' 

This  was  a  rival  trainer  of  young  noblemen  anc"  (Gentle- 
men, and  the  person  of  all  others  whom  Si.  Muioerry  urnn 
hated  and  dreaded  to  meet.  They  siiooli  hands  with 
excessive  cordiality. 

"And  how  are  you  now,  old  fellow,  hey?" 

?uite  well,  quite  well."  said  Sir  Mulberry. 
„    .    ^V-K   ^i^h^»"    said   the     other.       "How     d'ye     do, 
Vensopht  ?    He»s  a  little  pulled  down,  our  friend  here— 
rather  out  of  condition  still,  hey  ?  " 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  gentleman  had  very  white 
teeth,  and  that  when  there  was  no  excuse  for  laughing  he 
g.  nerally  finished  with  the  same  monosyllabic,  which'  he 
uttered  so  as  to  display  them. 

"He's  in  verv  good  condition  ;  there's  nothing  the  matter 
With  him,    said  the  young  man  carelessly. 

"Upon  my  soul,  Vm  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  the  other. 

Have  you  just  returned  from  Brussels  ?  " 

"We  only  reached  town  late  last  night."  said  Lord 
Frederick.  Sir  Mulberry  turned  away  to  speak  to  one  of 
nis  own  party,  and  feigned  not  to  hear. 

"  Now,  upon  my  life."  said  the  friead.  affecting  to  speak 
m  a  whisper,  "  it's  an  uncommonly  bold  and  game  thing 
n  Hawk  to  show  himself  so  soon.  I  say  it  advi«"-dlv : 
tlieres  a  vast  deal  of  courage  in  it  Vou  see  he  has  just 
rusticated  long  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  not  lone 
enough  for  men  to  have  forgotten  that  deuced  unpleasant 
-by  the  bye.  you  know  the  rights  of  the  affair,  of  course? 
Why  did  you  never  give  tho:>e  confounded  papers  the  lie? 

seldom  read  the  papers,  but  1  .uoked  in  the  paper,  for 
tliat,  and  may  I  be " 

...L^?^  '"  ^^f  P»P«''s."  interrupted  Sir  Mulberry,  turning 
suddenly  round—" to-morrow-no,  next  day,  will  you?" 

Upon  my  life,  my  dear  fellow,  I  seldom  or  never  read 
»ne  papers,    said  the  other,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  but 
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What    shmll    I    look 


I   will,   At  your   recommendation, 
for?" 

''Good-day,**  said  Sir  Mulberry,  tuminj^  abruptly  on  his 
heel,  and  drawing  his  pupil  with  him.  Falling  again  into 
the  loitering,  careless  paee  at  which  they  had  entered,  the^- 
iounged  out,  arm-in-arm. 

'•  f  won't  give  him  a  case  of  murder  to  read,**  muttered 
Sir  Mulberry,  with  an  oath  ;  "  but  it  shall  be  something 
very  near  it,  if  whip-cord  cuts  and  bludgeons  bruise.** 

His  companion  said  nothing,  but  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  galled  Sir  Mulberry  to  add,  with 
nearly  as  much  ferocity  as  if  his  friend  had  been  Nicholas 
himself— 

"  1  sent  Jenkins  to  old  Nickleby  before  eight  o^lock  this 
morning.  He's  a  staunch  one ;  he  was  back  with  me 
before  the  messenger.  I  had  it  all  from  him  in  the  first 
five  minutes.  I  know  where  this  hound  is  to  be  met  with 
— time  and  place  both.  But  there's  no  need  to  talk;  to- 
morrow will  soon  be  here." 

"And  wha-at's  to  be  done  to-morrow?**  inquired  Lord 
Frederick. 

Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  honoured  him  with  an  angry  glance, 
but  condescended  to  return  no  verbal  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
and  both  walked  sullenly  on,  as  though  their  thoughts  were 
busily  occupied,  until  they  were  quite  clear  of  the  crowd, 
and  almost  alone,  when  Sir  Mulberry  wheeled  round  to 
return. 

*'  Stop,**  said  his  companion,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
— in  earnest.  Don't  turn  back.  Let  us  walk  here  a  few 
minutes." 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  that  you  could  not  say 
vender  as  well  as  here  ?  "  returned  his  mentor,  disengaging 
his  arm. 

"Hawk,"  rejoined  the  other,  "tell  me  —  I  must 
know " 

**  Must  know,"  interrupted  the  other  disdaintully. 
**Whew,  Go  on.  If  you  must  know,  of  course  there's 
no  escape  for  me.     Must  know  !  " 

"Must  ask,  then,"  returned  Lord  Frederick,  "and  must 
press  you  for  a  plain  and  straightforward  answer — is  what 
you  have  just  said  only  a  mere  whim  of  the  moment, 
occasioned  by  your  being  out  of  humour  and  irritated,  or 
is  it  your  serious  intent/on,  and  one  that  you  have  actually 
contemplated  ?  " 
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"Whv,  don*t  you  remember  what  passed  on  the  subject 
one  nijfht,  when  1  was  laid  up  with  a  broken  limb?"  said 
Sir  Mulberry,  with  a  sneer. 

••Perfectly  well." 

".J]?*"  ^?J**  *^»*  ^o'  «n  answer,  in  the  devil's  name." 
replied  Sir  Mulberry,  ••  and  ask  me  for  no  other." 

Such  was  the  ascendancy  he  had  acquired  over  his  dupe, 
and  such  the  latter's  general  habit  of  submission,  that,  for 
the  moment,  the  young  man  seemed  half-afraid  to  pursue 
the  subject.  He  soon  overcame  this  feeling,  however,  if  it 
had  restramed  him  at  all.  and  retorted  angrily— 

"If  I  remember  what  passed  at  the  time  you  speak  of 
I  expressed  a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  said  that 
wiih  my  knowledge  or  consent,  you  never  should  do  what 
you  threaten  now." 

"Will  you  prevent  me?"  asked  Sir  Mulberry,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Ye-es,  if  I  can,"  returned  the  other  promptly. 

"A  very  proper  saving  clause,  that  last,"  said  Sir 
Mulberry;  'and  one  you  stand  in  need  of.  Oh!  look 
to  your  own  business,  and  leave  me  to  look  to  mine  " 

"This  if  mine,"  retorted  Lord  Frederick.  "I  make  it 
mine  ;  I  will  make  it  mine.  It's  mine  already.  I  am  more 
compromised  than  I  should  be,  as  it  is." 

J'a^%^^  ^".E'^^**'  **']?  "^^^^  y°"  ?'«•"«»  *or  yourself," 
said    Sir     Mulberry,    affecting    an     easy    good-humour. 

th!."r^ii  I  "?"•''  *'°"^^"'  y°"'  ^°  nothing  for  me; 
hat  s  all.  I  advise  no  man  to  interfere  in  proceedings 
hat  I  choose  to  take.     1  am  sure  you  know  me  better 

tlK.n  to  do  so.     The  fact  is,  I  see.  you  mean  to  offer  me 

advice.  It  ,s  well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  reject 
t      Now.   if  you  please,   we  will  return  to  the  carriage. 

I  find  no  entertainment  here,   but  quite  the  reverse,  and 
^'^  P[0'on«:ed  this  conversation,  we  might  quarrel,  which 

would  be  no  proof  of  wisdom  in  either  you  or  me  " 
With   this  rejoinder,   and    waiting  for   no   further  dis. 

S"bacL'^,  '^"''^^^  "^"^  ^•^""^^'  «"^  verrietlu^'ly 
There  was  not  a  little  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  youne 
lords  disposition  in  this  mode  of  treating  him  Sk 
Mulberry  clear  y  saw  that  if  his  dominion  were  to  last  ij 
must  be  estab hshed  now.  He  knew  that  the  mome"  he 
became  violent  the  young  man  would  become  violent  too 
He   had    many   times    been    enabled    to    strengthen    hi^ 
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iiiflutnct,  wh«n  any  ciroumttftnee  had  oeeurrtd  to  weaken 
it»  by  adopttnr  thlt  cool  and  laoonle  style,  and  he  trusted 
to  it  now,  with  very  little  doubt  of  itt  entire  succett. 

But  white  he  did  this,  and  wore  the  most  careless  and 
Ind  flferent  deportment  that  his  practised  arte  enabled  him 
to  nssume,  he  inwardly  resolved,  not  only  to  visit  all  the 
mortification  of  beinr  compelled  to  suppreis  his  feelinfirsi 
with  additional  severity  upon  Nicholas,  but  also  to  make 
the  youn|^  lord  pay  dearly  for  it  one  day,  In  eome  shape 
or  other.  So  lon|f  as  he  had  been  a  passive  instrument 
in  his  hands,  Sir  Mulberry  had  resfarded  htm  with  no  other 
feetingf  than  contempt  t  but  now  that  he  presumed  to  avow 
opinions  in  opposition  to  his,  and  even  to  turn  upon  him 
with  a  lofty  tone  and  an  air  of  superiority,  he  began  to 
hate  him.  Conscious  that.  In  the  vilest  and  most  worth* 
less  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  dependent  upon  the  weak 
young  lord,  Sir  Mull>errv  could  the  less  brook  humiliation 
at  his  hands;  and  when  he  began  to  dislike  him  he 
measured  his  dislike— as  men  often  do-^by  the  extent  of 
the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  upon  its  object*  When  it  ii 
remembered  that  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  had  plundered, 
duped,  deceived,  and  fooled  his  pupil  in  every  possible 
way,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that,  beginning  to  hate 
him,  he  began  to  hate  him  cordially* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  lord  having  thought— 
which  he  very  seldom  did  about  anything— and  seriously, 
too,  upon  the  affair  with  Nicholas,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  had  arrived  at  a  manly  and  honest  con- 
clusion. Sir  Mulberry's  coarse  and  insulting  behaviour  on 
the  occasion  in  question  had  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  hie  having  led  him  on  to 

fmraue  Miss  Nicklelyf  for  purposes  of  his  own,  had  been 
urking  there  for  some  time  ;  he  was  really  ashamed  of  his 
share  in  the  transaction,  and  deeply  mortified  bv  the  mis* 
giving  that  he  had  been  gulled«  He  had  had  sufficient 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  these  things  during  their  late 
retirement,  and  at  tunes,  when  his  careless  and  indolent 
nature  would  permit,  had  availed  himself  of  the  oppot' 
tuntty.  Slight  circumstances,  too,  had  occurred  to  increase 
his  suspicion.  It  wanted  but  a  very  slight  circumstance  to 
kindle  his  wrath  against  Sir  Muloerry,  and  this  his  dis* 
datnful  and  insolent  tone  in  their  reoent  conversation  (the 
only  one  they  had  held  upon  the  subject  since  the  period  to 
which  Sir  Mulberry  referred)  effected* 
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Tliu«  they  rejoined  their  friends,  each  with  caiaees  of 
divhke  against  the  other  ranlcling  in  his  breast,  and  the 
youn^t  mail  haunted,  besides,  with  thoughts  of  the  vindictive 
retahatio.i  which  was  threatened  against  Nicholas,  and  the 
determmaiion  to  prevent  it  by  some  strong  stop,  if  possible. 
But  this  was  not  all.     Sir  Mulberry,  conceiving  that  he 
had    silenced    him    effectually,    could    not    suppress    his 
triumph,  or  forbear  from  following  up  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  advantajfe.     Mr.  Pyke  was  there,  and  Mr.  Pluclc 
was  there,  and  Colonel  Chousef,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  same  caste,  and  it  was  a  great  point  for  Sir  Mulberry 
to  show  them  that  he  had  not  lost  his  inHuence.    At  first 
the  young  lord  contented  himself  with  a  silent  determinal 
tion  to  take  measures  for  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
connection  immediately.     By  degrees  he  grew  more  angry 
and  was  exasperated  by  jests  and  familiarities  which  a  few 
hours  before  would  have  been  a  source  of  amusement  to 
him.    This  d.d  not  serve  him  ;  for.  at  such  bantering  or 
kV°.!?  ■'  ^"'i*?,.  ^^^  company,  he  was  no  match  for  Sir 
Mull)erry.      Still,   no  violent   rupture  took  place.     Thev 
returned  to  toWrt  {    Messrs.    Pyke  and   Pluck  and  other 
5'"xfT"  "*^"fn»'y  protesting  on  the  way  thither,  that 
Sir  Mulberry  had  never  been  in  such  tiptop  spiriu  in  all 

Tliey  d'ltMd  together  sumptuously.  The  wine  flowed 
freely,  as,  indeed,  it  had  done  all  day.  Sir  Mulberry  drank 
to  recompense  himself  for  his  recent  abstinence,  the  youne 
lord  to  drown  hit  indignation,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
party  because  the  wme  was  of  the  best  and  they  had 
nothing  to  pay.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  rushed 
out,  wild,  burning  with  wine,  their  blood  boiling,  and  their 
brains  on  fire,  to  the  gaming-table. 

Ji!r  ^^^  fincountered  another  party,  mad  like  them- 
■eives.      The  excitement  of  play,  hot  rooms,  and  glaring 

I?^S.*'*^/**'  "i*^"^'«4  to  «yay  the  fever  of  thS  time. 
In  that  giddy  whirl  of  noise  and  confusion  the  men  were 
delinoiis.  Who  thought  of  money,  ruin,  or  the  morrow,  in 
the  savage  ml  -caUon  of  the  moment?  More  wine  was 
called  for,  glass  a/ter  glass  was  drained,  their  parched  and 
scalding  mouths  were  cracked  with  thirst.  Down  poured 
the  wine,  like  oil  on  blazing  fire.  And  sUll  the  riot  wint  on. 
The  debauchery  gained  its  height ;  glasses  were  dashed 
upon  the  floor,  by  hands  that  could  not  carry  them  to  lios  • 
oaths  were  shouted  out  by  Ups  which  could  scarcely  form' 
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the  word*  to  vent  them  in;  drunken  loeer.  curied  and 
roared  ;  fome  mounted  on  the  tables,  wavmg  bottle,  above 
their  heads,  and  bidding  defiance  to  thereet ;  •o";«~n«;f; 
some  tang,  lome  tor*  the  card*  and  raved.  Tumult  and 
freniy  rei|ied  supreme  ;  when  a  noise  «rose  that  drowned 
Z  others;  and  two  men.  seizing  each  other  by  the  throat, 
struggled  into  the  middle  of  the  room.      „    .     ,      .  ^ 

A  ctezen  voices,  until  now  unheard,  called  aloud  to  pari 
them.  Those  who  had  kept  themselves  cool,  to  wm,  and 
who  earned  their  living  in  such  scenes,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  combatants,  and  forcing  them  asunder,  dragged 

''""lJ?mV?^'*S.ied  Sir  Mulberry,  in  a  thick,  hoar^ 
voice  ;  "  he  ?truck  me  !  Do  you  hear?  I  f  y.  >«  *"'"^J* 
me?  Have  I  a  friend  here  ?  Who  is  this  ?  Westwood. 
Do  you  hear  me  say  he  struck  me  ?"  ,    1  j  t  • 

••I  hear.  I  hear."  replied  one  of  those  who  held  him. 
"  Come  away,  for  to-night  I "        ..  ^   -        ,        ...    ^««n 

•'  1  will  not,  by  G— ,"  he  replied  fiercely.  A  dozen 
men  about  us  saw  the  blow."  •  j  ^u. /,:.„m 

••  To-morrow  will  be  ample  time."  said  the  friend. 

"It  will  not  be  ample  time  I"  cried  Sir  Mulberry. 
"  To-night-at  once-here  I "  His  passion  was  so  great 
that  he  could  not  articulate,  but  stood  clenching  his  tist. 
tearing  his  hair,  and  sUmping  upon  the  ground. 

••What  is  this,  my  lord?"  said  one  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.     ••  Have  blows  passed  ? '* 

••  One  blow  has."  was  the  panting  reply.  "  1  struck  him 
-I  proclaim  it  to  all  here  1  1  struck  him,  and  he  well 
knows  why.  I  say,  with  him.  let  this  quarrel  be  adjusted 
nSw  Captain  Adams."  said  the  young  lord  look.ng 
hrriedly  about  him,  and  addressing  one  of ^  those  who 
had  interposed,  "let  me  speak  with  you.  I  beg. 

The  person  addressed  stepped  iorward.  and,  taking?  the 
voung  man's  arm.  they  retired  together,  followed  shorib 
afterwards  by  Sir  Mulberry  and  his  friend. 

TtT^  a  profligate  haunt  of  the  worst  repute,  and 
not  a  place  in  which  such  an  aflfair  was  likely  to  awaken 
Snl  sympathy  for  either  party,  or  to  call  forth  any  further 
Remonstrance  or  interposition.  Elsewhere,  its  further 
rrogress  would  have  bSen  instantly  prevented,  and  time 
Snowed  for  sober  and  cool  reflection ;  but  not  there^ 
Disturbed  in  their  orgies,  the  parly  broke  up  ;  some  reeled 
axvay  with  looks  of  lifsy  gravfty ;  others  withdrew,  no.s.ly 
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discuMtng  what  had  just  occurred;  the  fentUman  of 
honour  who  lived  upon  their  wtnninfpi  remarked  to  each 
other,  as  they  went  out,  that  Hawk  was  a  good  thc^ ;  and 
those  who  had  been  moet  noisy,  fell  fast  asleep  upon  the 
sofas,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 

Mfanwhile,  the  two  seconds,  as  they  may  be  called  now, 
after  a  long  conference,  each  with  his  principal,  met 
to(i;ether  in  another  room.  Both  utterly  heartless,  both  men 
upon  town,  both  thoroughly  initiated  in  its  worst  vices, 
both  deeply  in  debt,  both  fallen  from  some  higher  estate, 
both  addicted  to  every  depravity  for  which  society  can 
find  some  genteel  name  and  plead  its  most  depraving  con* 
ventionalities  as  an  excuse,  they  were,  naturally,  gentle* 
men  of  most  unblemished  honour  themselves,  and  of  great 
nicety  concerning  the  honour  of  other  people. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  unusually  cheerful  just  now, 
ror  the  affair  was  pretty  certain  to  make  some  noise,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  to  enhance  their  reputations. 

"  This  is  an  awkward  affair,  Adams,"  said  Westwood, 
drawing  himself  up. 

••  Very,"  returned  the  captain  ;  '*  a  blow  has  been  struck, 
and  there  is  but  one  course,  of  course." 

"  No  apology,  I  suppose  ?  ^  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

"  Not  a  syllable,  sir,  from  my  man,  if  we  talk  till  dooms- 
day," returned  the  captain.  '•  The  original  cause  of  dispute, 
I  understand,  was  some  girl  or  other,  to  whom  your 
principal  applied  certain  terms,  which  Lord  Frederick, 
defending  the  girl,  repelled.  But  this  led  to  a  long 
recrimination  upon  a  great  many  sore  subjects,  charges, 
and  counter-charges.  Sir  Mulberry  was  sarcastic ;  Lord 
Frederick  was  excited,  and  struck  him  in  the  heat  of 
provocation,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  aggrava- 
tion. That  blow,  unless  there  is  a  full  1  •  ction  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Mulberry,  Lord  Frederick  is  ready  to  justify." 

"  There  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  retumr  »ie  other,  "  but 
TO  settle  the  hour  and  the  place  of  meeting.  It's  a 
responsibility  ;  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  to  have  it  over. 
Do  you  object  to  say  at  sunrise?  " 

"  Sharp  work,"  replied  the  captain,  refer. tng  to  his 
watch  ;  "  however,  as  this  seems  to  have  been  a  long  time 
brooding,  and  negotiation  is  only  a  wasteof  words— no." 

'•  Something  may  be  possibly  said,  out  of  doors,  after 
*nat  passed  in  the  other  room,  which  renders  it  desirable 
tliat  we  should  be  off"  without  delay,  and  quite    clear  of 
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lowii.*  Mid  Mr.  Wtftwoed.    "  What  do jrou  any  to  one  ol 
th«  moftdowt  opposite  TwicU'-nhain,  by  tho  rivv^oide  ?  - 

Thft  ottpuin  taw  no  objaction. 

**  Shall  we  join  eompany  in  th«  avmuo  of  trcef  whf  h 
leads  from  Petersham  to  Ham  House,  and  settle  the  e«act 
spot  when  we  arrive  there  ?  "  said  Mr.  Westwood. 

To  this  the  captain  also  aaaented.  After  a  few  other 
preliininariea,  equally  brie*-«nd  having  settled  the  ro«d 
each  pany  should  take  to  avoid  suspicion—they  separattd. 

*•  We  shall  just  have  eomfortable  time,  my  lord,"  said 
the  captain,  when  he  had  communioated  the  arrange, 
ments,  "  to  call  at  my  rooms  for  m  case  of  pistols,  and 
then  \og  coolly  down.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  dismui 
your  servant,  well  Ulce  my  cab  t  for  yours,  perh«p». 
might  be  recoffnised.** 

What  a  contrast,  when  they  re'^ched  the  street,  «•  tn« 
scene  they  had  just  left  I  It  was  already  daybreak.  For 
the  flaring  yellow  light  within  was  substituted  the  clear. 
bright,  gtonous  morning ;  for  a  hot,  close,  atmosphere, 
tainted  with  the  smell  of  expiring  lamps,  and  reeking  wiih 
the  steams  of  riot  and  dissipation,  the  free,  fresh,  whole- 
some  air.  But  to  the  fevered  head  on  which  that  cool 
air  blew  it  aeemed  to  come  laden  with  fomorse  for  tim« 
misspent  and  countless  opportunities  oegkcted.  With 
throbbing  veins  and  burning  skm.  eves  wild  and  heavy, 
thoughts  hurried  and  disordered,  he  felt  as  though  the  lighi 
wera  a  reproach,  and  shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  dsj 
as  if  he  were  some  foul  and  hideous  thing. 

"  Shivering  ?  "  said  the  captain.     "  You  are  cold. 

••Rather.*^  *    ,.       w  * 

"It  does  strike  cool,  coming  out  of  those  hot  rooms 
Wrap  that  cloak  about  you.    So.  so ;  now  we're  off.** 

They  rattled  through  the  quiet  streets,  made  their  cnll  si 
the  captain's  lodgings,  cleared  the  town,  and  emerged  upo« 
the  open  road,  without  hindrance  or  molestatkw. 

Fields,  trees,  gardens,  hedges,  everytbmg  looked  f«^ 
beautiful ;  the  young  man  acaroely  seemed  to  have  noticet 
them  before,  thoujjh  he  had  passed  the  same  objects  i 
thousand  times.  There  was  a  peace  and  serenity  upoi 
tbem  aiL  strangely  at  variance  with  the  bewilderment  an* 
ronfusion  of  his  own  half-aobered  thoughts,  and  yet  im 
nressive  and  welcome.  He  had  no  fear  upon  his  mind 
but,  as  he  looked  about  him.  he  had  less  anger,  and  thnuc\ 
old  delusions,  relative  to  his  worUiless  late  compamun 
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were  now  cleared  away,  he  rathar  wiahed  ha  bad  never 
known  him  than  thought  of  its  having  coma  to  this. 

The  pait  nighr,  the  day  before,  and  many  othtr  d«y« 
and  nif^hts  betide,  all  mingled  themsetvc*  up  in  one 
unintelhgible  and  seneeleks  whirl ;  he  could  not  separate 
the  traneaclione  of  one  time  from  those  of  another,  UkH 
night  seemed  a  week  ago,  and  months  ago  wwe  as  last 
niKht.  tjovr,  the  noise  of  ilie  wheels  resolved  itself  into 
come  wild  tune  in  which  he  could  recognise  scraps  of  airs 
he  knew;  and  now,  there  was  nothing  in  his  ears  but  a 
•tunning  and  bewildering  sound,  like  rushing  water.  But 
his  companion  rallied  him  on  beinjr  fo  silent,  and  they 
Ulked  and  laughed  boisterously.  When  they  stopped,  ha 
was  a  httle  surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  act  of  smoking ; 
but,  on  reflection,  he  remembered  when  and  whara  ha  had 
taken  th«'  cigar. 

They  stopped  at  the  avenue  gate  and  alighted,  leaving 
the  carnage  to  the  care  of  the  servant,  who  was  a  smart 
fellow,  and  nearly  as  well  accustomed  to  such  proceedings 
as  his  master.  Sir  MuU>erry  and  his  friend  wi.'*!  alraady 
there.  All  four  walked  in  profound  silence  »,  '•  aisle  of 
stately  elm  trees,  which,  meeting  iar  abov  .o^  heads, 
formed  a  long  green  perspective  of  gothic  'i:--  tmu 
nalmg,  like  some  old  ruin,  in  the  open  sky. 

After  a  pause,  and  a  brief  conference  between  li.-  .  ^oods. 
they  at  length  turned  to  the  right,  and  taking  a  track  across 
a  little  meadow,  passed  Ham  Housf,  and  came  into  some 
ftelds  beyond.  In  one  of  these  they  stopped.  The  ground 
was  measured,  some  usual  forms  gone  through,  tne  two 
principals  were  placed  front  to  front  at  the  distance  agreed 
upon,  and  Sir  Mulberry  turned  his  face  towards  his  youni? 
adversary  for  tlie  first  time.  He  was  very  pale,  his  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  dress  disordered,  and  bit  hair  dishevelled 
-all,  most  probably,  the  consequences  of  the  previous  day 
and  night.  For  the  face,  it  expressed  nothing  but  violent 
and  evil  passions.  He  shaded  his  eyes  with  bis  hand,  gazed 
at  Ins  opponent  steadfastly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
taking  the  weapon  which  was  tendered  to  him.  bent  hi* 
eyes  upon  that,  and  looked  up  no  more  until  the  word  was 
given,  when  he  instantly  fircX 

The  two  shots  were  fired,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the 

K  ^u^^^^  '"  ^M  '"i^*"^  ^  y«""«  wd  turned  his 
head  sharply  round,  fixed  upon  his  adversary  a  ghastly 
iiare,  and,  without  a  groan  or  stagger,  feU  down  dead. 
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••  He'sgone  I**  cried  Westwood,  who,  vith  the  othersecond 
had  run  up  to  the  body,  and  fallen  on  one  knee  beside  it. 

••  His  blood  on  his  own  head,"  said  Sir  Mulberrv.  "  H( 
brought  this  upon  himself,  and  forced  it  upon  me.' 

••Cf  otain  Adams,"  cried  Westwood  hastily,  "  I  call  yoi 
to  /^tntss  tii:i»  this  was  fairly  done.  Hawk,  we  have  no 
a  1  moment  to  Urie.  We  must  leave  this  place  immediately 
pu  i»  ibr  BrigtUon,  and  cross  to  France  with  all  speed 
Thl  J  h.i<!  been  a  bad  business,  and  may  be  worse,  if  w( 
delay  a  moment.  Adams,  consult  your  own  safety,  ant 
don't  remain  here ;  the  living  before  the  dead— good-bye  ! ' 

With  these  words,  he  seized  Sir  Mulberry  by  the  arm,  an( 
hurried  him  away.  Captain  Adams— only  pausing  to  con 
vince  himself,  beyond  all  question,  of  the  fatal  result— sped  of 
in  the  same  direction,  to  concert  measures  with  his  servan 
for  removing  the  body,  and  securing  his  own  safety  likewise 

So  died  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht,  by  the  hand  whicl 
he  had  loaded  with  gifts  and  clasped  a  thousand  times 
by  the  act  of  him,  but  for  whom,  and  others  like  him,  h( 
might  have  lived  a  happy  man,  and  died  with  children'i 
faces  round  his  bed. 

The  sun  came  proudly  up  in  all  his  majesty,  the  nobli 
river  ran  its  winding  course,  the  leaves  quivered  and  rustie< 
in  the  air,  the  birds  poured  their  cheerful  songs  fron 
every  tree,  the  short-lived  butterfly  fluttered  its  little  wings 
all  the  light  and  life  of  day  came  on,  and,  amidst  it  all,  an< 

f>ressing  down  the  grass  whose  every  blade  bore  twenty  tin; 
eaves,  lay  the  dead  man,  with  his  stark  and  rigid  face  turne( 
upwards  to  the  sky. 

CHAPTER  LI. 


THE  PROJECT  OF  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  AND  HIS  FRIEND  AP 
PROACHING  A  SUCCESSFUL  ISSUE,  BECOMES  UNEXPECTEDl. 
KNOWN  TO  ANOTHER  PARTY,  NOT  ADMITTED  INTO  THEIl 
CONFIDENCE. 

In  an  old  house,  dismal,  dark,  and  dusty,  which  seemed  ti 
have  withered,  like  himself,  and  to  have  grown  yellow  an; 
shrivelled  in  hoarding  him  from  the  light  of  day,  as  he  had 
in  hoarding  his  money,  lived  Arthur  Gride.  Meagre  ol( 
chairs  and  tables,  of  spare  and  bony  make,  and  hard  am 
cold  as  misers'  hearts,  were  ranged,  in  grim  array,  agains 
the  gloomy  walls;    attenuated  presses,  grown  lanlc  am 
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lantern-jawed  in  guarding  the  treasures  they  inclosed,  and 
tottering,  as  though  from  constant  fear  and  dread  of  thieves, 
shrunk  up  in  dark  corners,  whence  they  cast  no  shadows  on 
the  ground,  and  seemed  to  hide  and  cower  from  observation. 
A  toll  grim  clock  upon  the  stairs,  with  long,  lean  hands  and 
famished  £aoe,  ticked  in  cautious  whispers ;  and  when  it 
struck  the  time,  in  thin  and  piping  sounds,  like  an  old 
man's  voice,  rattled,  as  if 'twere  pinched  with  hunger. 

No  fireside  couch  was  there,  to  invite  repose  and  comfort. 
Elbow-chairs  there  were,  but  they  looked  uneasy  in  their 
ininds,  cocked  their  arms  suspiciously  and  timidly,  and 
kept  upon  their  guard.  Others  were  fantastically  grim 
and  gaunt,  as  having  drawn  themselves  up  to  their  utmost 
height,  and  put  on  their  fiercest  look  to  stare  all  comers 
out  of  countenanc  ;.  Others,  again,  knocked  up  against 
their  neighbours,  or  leaned  for  support  against  the  wall- 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  as  if  to  call  all  men  to  witness 
that  they  were  not  worth  the  taking.  The  dark  square 
lumbering  bedsteads  seemed  built  for  restless  dreams  ;  the 
musty  hangings  seemed  to  creep  in  scanty  folds  together, 
whispering  among  themselves,  when  rustled  by  the  wind, 
their  trembling  knowledge  of  the  tempting  wares  that 
lurked  within  the  dark  and  tight-locked  closets. 

From  out  the  most  spare  and  hungry  room  in  all  this  spare 
and  hungry  house,  there  came,  one  morning,  the  tremulous 
tones  of  old  Gride's  voice,  as  it  feebly  chirruped  forth  the 
fag  end  of  some  forgotten  song,  of  which  the  burden  ran— 

"  Ta — ran — tan — too, 
brow  the  old  shoe. 
And  may  the  wedding  be  Incky ! " 

which  he  repeated,  in  the  same  shrill,  quavering  notes, 
again  and  again,  until  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  obliged 
him  so  desist,  and  to  pursue,  in  silence,  the  occupation 
upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

This  occupation  was  to  take  down  from  the  shelves  of 
a  worm-eaten  wardrobe  a  quantity  of  frowsy  garments, 
one  by  one  ;  to  subject  each  to  a  careful  and  minute  in- 
spection  by  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  and  after 
tolding  It  with  great  exactness,  to  lay  it  on  one  or  other 
of  two  little  heaps  beside  him.  He  never  took  two  articles 
of  clothing  out  together,  but  always  brought  them  forth 
suiijly,  and  never  failed  to  shut  the  wardrobe  door,  and 
turn  thr  key,  between  each  visit  to  its  shelves. 
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"The  siiuff-coloufed  suit,"  siiid  Arthur  Gride,  surveying 
a  UiK^idbiire  coat.  "Did  I  lodk  well  In  snuff*colour: 
Let  me  think." 

the  fesult  tf  his  cttgltAtlons  Appeared  to  be  unfevoumble 
for  he  folded  the  garment  once  more,  laid  it  aside,  and 
mounted  on  a  chair  to  gfet  down  another,  chirping  whilt 
he  did  so-** 

"  Young,  loving,  and  fair, 
Oh,  what  happiness  there ! 
The  wedding  fs  sure  to  be  lucky  I " 

"They  always  put  In  'young,'"  said  old  Arthuf,  "bui 
iongs  afe  only  written  for  the  sake  t>f  rhyme,  and  this  i: 
a  silly  one  that  the  poor  country  people  sang  when  I  wai 
n  Utile  boy.  Though  stop— young  is  quite  right,  too— ii 
means  the  bHde--yes.  He.  he,  he  1  It  means  the  brirle, 
Oh,  deaf,  that's  good.  That's  very  good.  And  true 
besides— quite  true  I " 

In  the  satisfhctlon  of  this  discovery  he  went  over  thi 

v^rse  again,  with  increased  expression,  and  a  shake  01 

two  here  and  there.     He  then  resumed  his  employment. 

••The  bottle-green,"  said  old  Arthur;  "the  bottl^-greer 

?  a  famous  suit  to  wettr>  and  I  bought  It  very  cheap  a 

,  vnbroker'Sj  and  there  was— ^he,  he,  he !— a  tarnishec 

<    ..ng  In  the  waistcoat  pocket.    To  think  that  the  pawn 

oroker  shouldn't  have  known  there  was  a  shilling  in  it 

/  knew  it!   I  felt  it  when  I  was  examining  the  quality 

Oh,  what  a  dull  dog  !     It  was  a  lucky  suit,  too,  this  bottle 

green.     The  very  day  I  put  it  on  first,  old  Lord  Mallowforc 

was  burned  to  death  in  his  bed,  and  all  the  post-obits  fel 

in.      I'll    be    married    in    the    bottle-green.      Peg— Pci 

Sliderskew— I'll  wear  the  bottle-green  !^ 

This  call,  loudly  repeated  twice  of  thflce  at  the  roon 
door,  brought  into  the  apartment  a  short,  thin,  weasen 
b'viar-^yed  old  woman,  palsy-stricken  and  hideously  ugly 
Wk.  ,  wiping  her  shrivelled  face  upon  her  dirty  apron 
inquired,  in  that  subdued  tone  In  which  deaf  peopli 
commonly  speak-*'  . 

"Was  that  you  a-calllng,  or  only  the  clock  a-striking 
My  hearing  gets  sb  bad,  I  never  know  which  is  which 
but  when  f  hear  a  noise,  I  know  it  must  be  one  of  you 
because  nothing  else  nfcver  stirs  in  the  house." 

"Me.  Peg— me,"  said  Arihur  Gride,  tapping  himsel 
on  the  breast  to  render  the  reply  more  intelligible. 
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"  You,  eh  ?  "  returned  Peg.     *•  And  what  dojwM  want  ?  " 

"  I'll  be  married  in  the  bottle-green,"  cried  Arthur  Gride. 

"  It's  a  deal  too  good  to  bo  married  in,  master,**  rejoined 
Peg,  after  a  short  inspection  of  the  suit*  "Haven't  you 
got  anything  worse  than  this  ?  ** 

"Nothing  that'll  do,"  replied  old  Arthur. 

"Why  not  do?"  ietorted  Peg.  "Why  don't  you  wear 
your  everyday  clothes,  like  a  aian--«h  ?  '* 

"They  ain't  becoming  enough,  Peg,"  returned  her 
master. 

"  Not  what  enougi  ?  "  said  Peg. 

"  Becoming." 

"  Becoming  what? "  said  Peg  sharply.  "  Not  becoming 
too  old  to  wear  ?  " 

Arthur  Gride  muttered  an  imprecation  on  his  hoy  ,« 
keeper's  deafness,  as  he  roared  to  ner  ear— 

"  Not  smart  enough  I    I  want  to  look  as  well  as  I  can." 

••  Look  ?  "  cried  Peg.  "  If  she's  as  handsome  as  you 
isy  she  Is.  she  won't  look  much  at  you,  master,  take  your 
oath  of  tluit ;  and  as  to  how  jXMi  look  yourself— pepper* 
and-salt,  bottle-green,  sky-blue,  *or  tartan*plaid,  will  make 
DO  difference  in  you.** 

With  which  consolatory  assurance,  Peg  Sltderskew 
gathered  Up  th*  chosen  suit,  and  folding  her  skinny  arms 
upc:  the  bundle,  stood,  mouthing,  and  grinning,  and 
blinking  her  watery  eyes,  like  an  unoouUi  figure  in  some 
monstrous  pieoa  of  carving. 

"You're  in  a  (unny  humour,  ain't  you,  Peg?''  said 
Arthur,  with  not  the  best  possible  grace. 

"  Why,  isn't  it  enough  to  make  me  ? "  rejoined  the  old 
woman.  "I  shall  soon  enough  be  put  out,  though,  ii 
anybody  trias  to  domineer  it  over  rao ;  and  so  I  give  vou 
notice,  master.  Nobody  shall  be  put  over  Peg  Sliders kew's 
head,  after  so  manv  years;  you  know  that,  ana  so  I 
needn't  tell  you  I  That  won't  do  for  me— no,  no»  nor  for 
TOu.    Try  that  once,  and  come  to  ruio-~ruin— ruin  I " 

';Oh.  <!•«.  ^ieaf.  I  ihall  never  try  it."  said  Arthur 
Gnde,  appalled  by  the  mention  of  the  woiU,  "not  for  the 
world.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  ruin  me ;  we  must  be 
venr  careful ;  more  saving  than  ever,  with  another  mouth 
to  feed.  Only  we— we  mustn't  let  her  tose  her  good  looks. 
Peg,  becauae  Hike  to  see  *em." 

"  Take  cars  you  don't  find  good  looks  come  expensive." 
rwurned  Peg,  ehaklng  her  forefinger. 
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'•  But  she  can  earn  money  herself.  Peg,"  said  Arthur 
Gride,  eagerly  watching  what  effect  his  communication 
produced  upon  the  old  woman's  countenance.  "She  can 
draw,  paint,  work  all  manner  of  pretty  things  for  orna- 
menting stools  and  chairs  ;  slippers,  Peg,  watch-guards, 
hair-chains,  and  a  thousand  little  dainty  trifles  that  I 
couldn't  give  you  half  the  names  of.  Then  she  can  play 
the  piano  (and  what's  more,  she's  got  one),  and  sing  like  a 
little  bird.  She'll  be  very  cheap  to  dress  and  keep,  IVji ; 
don't  you  think  she  will  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  let  her  make  a  fool  of  you,  she  may," 
returned  Peg. 

•*A  fool  of  me!'*  exclaimed  Arthur.  "Trust  your  old 
master  not  to  be  fooled  by  pretty  faces,  Peg  ;  no,  no,  no— 
nor  by  ugly  ones  neither,  Mrs.  Sliderskew,"  he  softly 
added,  by  way  of  soliloquy. 

"You're  a-saying  something  you  don't  want  me  tc 
hear,"  said  Peg;  "1  know  you  are." 

"Oh,  dear!  the  devil's  in  this  woman,"  muttered 
Arthur ;  adding  with  an  ugly  leer,  "  1  said  I  trusted 
everything  to  you,  Peg.     That  was  all." 

"  Vou  do  that,  master,  and  all  youi  cares  are  over," 
said  Peg  approvingly. 

"  When  I  do  that,  Peg  Sliderskew,"  thought  Arthur 
Gride,  "they  will  be." 

Although  he  thought  this  very  distinctly,  he  durst  not 
move  his  lips  lest  the  old  woman  should  detect  him.  He 
even  seemed  half-afraid  that  she  might  have  read  liis 
thoughts ;  for  he  leered  coaxingly  upon  her,  as  he  said 
aloud — 

"  Take  up  all  loose  stitches  in  the  bottle-green  with  the 
best  black  silk.  Have  a  skein  of  the  best,  and  some  new 
buttons  for  the  coat.  And — this  is  a  good  idea.  Peg,  and 
one  you'll  like,  I  know — as  I  have  never  given  her  any- 
thing yet,  and  girls  like  such  attentions,  you  ?^:^\\  polish 
up  a  sparkling  necklace  that  I've  got  upstairs,  and  I'll 
give  it  her  upon  the  wedding  morning — clasp  it  round  her 
charming  little  neck  myself—and  take  it  away  again  next 
day.  He,  he,  he  !— lock  it  up  for  her,  Peg,  and  lose  it. 
Who'll  be  made  the  fool  of  there,  I  wonder,  to  begin  with 
—eh.  Peg?" 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  appeared  to  approve  highly  of  this 
ingenious  scheme,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction  by 
vavious  rackings  and  twitchings  of  her  head  and  body, 
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which  by  no  means  enhanced  her  chamts.  These  she 
prolonged  until  she  had  hobbled  to  the  door,  when  she 
exchan^^ed  them  for  a  sour,  malignant  look,  and  twisting 
her  under-jaw  from  side  to  side,  muttered  hearty  curses 
upon  the  future  Mrs.  Gride,  as  she  crept  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  and  paused  for  breath  at  nearly  every  one. 

"  She's  half  a  witch,  1  think,**  said  Arthur  Gride,  when 
he  found  himself  again  alone.  "  But  she's  very  frugal, 
and  she's  very  deaf.  Her  living  costs  me  next  to  nothing, 
and  it's  no  use  her  listening  at  keyholes,  for  she  can't 
hear.  She*s  a  charming  woman — for  the  purpose ;  a 
most  discreet  old  housekeeper,  and  worth  her  weight  in 
—copper. " 

Having  extolled  the  merits  of  his  domestic  in  these 
high  terms,  old  Arthur  went  back  to  the  burden  of  his 
song,  and,  the  suit  destined  to  grace  his  approaching 
nuptials  being  now  selected,  he  replaced  the  others  with 
no  less  care  than  he  had  displayed  in  drawing  them 
from  the  musty  nooks  where  they  had  silently  reposed 
for  many  years. 

Startled  by  a  ring  at  the  door,  he  hastily  concluded  this 
operation,  and  loc  ed  the  press;  but  there  was  no  need 
for  any  particular  hurry,  as  the  discreet  Peg  seldom 
knew  the  bell  war?  rung  unless  she  happened  to  cast 
her  dim  eyes  upwards,  and  to  see  it  sliaUing  against 
the  kitche  ceiling.  After  a  short  delay,  however.  Peg 
tottered  in,  followed  by  Newman  Nogj^s. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Noggsl"  cried  Arthur  Gride,  rubbing  his 
hi  s.  "  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Noggs,  what  news  do  you 
bring  for  me  ?  " 

Ntnvman,  with  a  steadfast  and  immovable  aspect,  and 
his  fixed  eye  very  fixed  indeed,  replied,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  "A  letter.  From  Mr.  Nickleby.  The  bearer 
waits." 

"  Won't  you  take  a— a ** 

Newman  looked  up,  and  smacked  his  lips. 

"A  chair ?  "  said  Arthur  Gride. 

"  No,"  replied  Newman.     "  Thank'ee.** 

Arthur  opened  the  letter  with  trembling  hands,  and 
devoured  its  contents  with  the  utmost  greediness,  chuck- 
ling rapturously  over  It,  and  reading  it  several  times 
before  he  could  take  it  from  before  his  eyes.  So  manv 
times  did  he  peruse  and  reperuse  it,  that  Newman  con- 
sidered It  expedient  to  remind  him  of  his  presence. 
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"An«w«r,"Mil<l  Newman.     "  Bearer  waits." 

*'True,»*  replied  old  Arthur.  "Yes— yet;  I  almost 
forgot,  I  do  declare.*  ^ 

*•  I  thought  you  were  forgetting,"  taid  Newman. 

"Quite  right  to  remind  me,  Mr.  Noggs.  Oh,  very 
right  indeed,"  said  Arthur.  "Yes,  I'll  write  a  line, 
rm— I'm— rather  flurried,  Mr.  Noggs.    The  news  is—' 

•*  Bad  ?  "  interrupted  Newman. 

«•  No,  Mr.  Noggs,  thank  vou  ;  good,  good.  Tlie  very 
best  of  news.  Sit  down.  V\\  get  the  pen  and  ink.  and 
write  a  line  in  answer.  111  not  detain  vou  long.  I  know 
you're  a  treasure  to  your  master,  Mr.  Noggs.  He  spealcs 
of  you  in  such  terms,  sometimes,  that,  oh,  dear  I  you  d 
be  astonished.  I  may  say  that  I  do,  too,  and  always 
did.     I  always  say  the  same  of  you." 

••Tliat's  •  Curse  Mr.  Noggs  with  all  my  heart  r  then, 
if  you  do,"  thought  Newman,  as  Gride  humed  out 

The  letter  had  fallen  on  the  ground.  Looking  carefully 
about  him  for  an  instant,  Newman,  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  know  the  result  of  the  design  he  had  overheard  from 
his  office  closet,  caught  it  up,  and  rapidly  read  as 
follows  :— 


11  OiiinE''^ 

••  I  saw  Bray  again  tWs  momlne,  and  proposed  the 
day  after  to-morrow  (as  you  suggested)  for  the  marriagrc. 
There  is  no  objection  on  his  part,  and  all  days  are  alike  to 
his  daughter.  We  will  go  together,  and  you  must  be  with 
me   by   seven    in   the   morning.     I   need  not    tell   you  to   be 

punctual.  ....  ^.  «» 

"  Make  no  further  visits  to  the  giri  ui  the  meantime.  You 
have  been  there  of  late  much  oftener  than  you  should.  She 
does  not  languish  for  you,  and  it  might  have  been  dangerous. 
Restrain  your  youthful  ardour  for  eight-^nd-forty  hours,  and 
leave  her  to  the  father.     You  only  undo  what  he  doea,  and 

does  weU.  ^  _, 

••Yours, 

•*Ralfh  Nicklkby.- 

A  footstep  was  heard  without.  Newman  dropped  the 
letter  on  the  same  spot  again,  pressed  it  with  his  loot 
to  prevent  iu  fluttermg  away,  regained  his  seat  in  a 
single  stride,  and  looked  as  vacant  and  unconscious  as 
ever  mortal  looked.    Arthur  Gride,  after  peering  nervously 
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about  him,  spied  it  on  the  {ground,  pick«d  it  up,  and  ^ttiiitf 
down  to  write,  glanced  at  Newman  Nog^i,  who  wn* 
staring  at  th«  wall  with  an  intensity  so  remarkable  that 
Arthur  was  quite  alarmed. 

"Do  you  see  anything  particular.  Mr.  Noggs?^  said 
Arthur,  trying  to  follow  the  direction  of  Newman's  eye*— 
which  was  an  impossibility,  and  a  thing  no  man  had  ever 
done. 

'*  Only  a  cobweb,"  replied  Newmnn. 

'•  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  " 

'« No,**  said  Newman.     "  There's  a  fly  in  it." 

•'There  are  a  good  many  cobwebs  here,**  observed 
Arthur  Gride. 

"So  there  are  in  our  place,"  returned  Newman;  "and 
flies  too.'* 

Newman  appeared  to  derive  great  entertainment  from 
this  repartee,  and  to  the  great  discompo<»ure  of  Arthur 
Gride's  nerves  produced  a  series  of  sharp  cracks  from  his 
finger-joints,  resembling  the  noise  of  a  distant  discbarge 
of  small  artillery.  Arthur  succeeded  in  finishing  his  reply 
to  Ralph's  note,  nevertheless,  and  at  length  handed  it 
over  to  the  eccentric  messenger  for  delivery. 

"  That's  it,  Mr.  Noggs,**  said  Gride. 

Newman  gave  a  nod,  put  it  in  his  hat,  and  was  shuffling 
away,  when  Gride,  whose  doting  delight  knew  no  boundi, 
beckoned  him  back  again,  and  said,  in  a  shrill  whisper, 
and  with  a  grin  which  puckered  up  his  whole  face,  and 
almost  obscured  his  eyes— 

"Will  you— will  you  take  a  little  drop  of  something-"' 
just  a  Uste  ?  '* 

In  good  fellowship  (if  Arthur  Gride  had  been  capsble  of 
it)  Newman  would  not  have  drunk  with  him  one  bubble 
of  the  richest  wine  that  was  ever  made ;  but  to  see  what 
he  would  be  at,  and  to  punish  him  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  accepted  the  offer  immediately. 

Arthur  Gride,  therefore,  again  applied  himself  to  the 
press,  and  from  a  shelf  laden  with  tall  Flemish  drinking- 
glasses,  and  quaint  bottle»<-some  with  necks  like  so 
many  storks,  and  others  with  square,  Dutch-built  bodies, 
and  short,  fat,  apoplectic  throats— took  down  one  dusiy 
bottle  of  promising  appearance,  and  two  glaases  of 
curiously  small  sIm. 

"  You  never  tasted  this,'*  said  Arthur.  "  It's  ntft^or^ 
golden  water.     I  like  it  on  account  of  it*s  name.     It's  a 
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delidout  name.  Water  of  gold,  golden  water  f  Oh.  dear 
me,  It  seems  quite  a  sin  to  drink  it  I" 

♦,  fl'J*''-.?*?.''**^*  appeared  to  be  fast  fiiiling  him.  and  he 
trifled  with  the  stopper  in  a  manner  which  threatened  the 
dismissal  of  the  bottle  to  its  old  place,  Newman  took  up 
one  of  the  little  glasses,  and  clinked  it  twice  or  thrice  against 
the  bottle,  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  he  had  not  been 
helped  yet.  With  a  deep  sigh,  Arthur  Gride  slowly  filled 
It—though  not  to  the  brim— and  then  filled  his  own. 

Stop,  stop ;  don't  drink  it  yet,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  Newman's;  "it  was  given  to  me  twenty  years 
ago,  and  when  I  teke  a  little  taste,  which  is  ve— ry  seldom. 
1  like  to  think  of  it  beforehand,  and  tease  myself.     We'll 

Au  '°**^*     ^''*"  ^*  **""•*  *  '°**^  **''•  Noggs  ?  " 
•  Ah  ! »  said  Newman,  eveing  his  little  glass  impatiently. 
Look  sharp.     Bearer  waits."  o  r  7 

"Wliv,  then   I'll  tell  you  what,"  tittered  Arthur,  "we'll 

drink—he,  he,  he  I— we'll  drink  a  ladv." 
••  Tke  ladies  ?  "  said  Newman. 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Noggs,"  replied  Gride,  arresting  his  hand, 
a  lady.     You  wonder  to  hear  me  say  a  lady— 1  know  vou 

do,    I    know  you  do.     Here's  little   Madeline— that's   the 

toast,  Mr.  Noggs— little  Madeline  I  " 

G<id^ei*^her/"'    *****   ^'^^man ;   inwardly   adding,   "and 

The  rapidity  and  unconcern  with  which  Newman  dis- 
missed  his  portion  of  the  golden  water  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  old  man,  who  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and  gazed 
at  htm,  open-mouthed,  as  if  the  sight  had  taken  away  his 
breath.  Quite  unmoved,  however,  Newman  left  him  to  sip 
his  own  at  leisure,  or  to  pour  it  back  again  into  the  bottle, 
if  he  chose  and  departed  ;  after  greatly  outraging  the 
dignity  of  Peg  Slidcrskew  by  brushing  past  her  in  the 
Paj^sag^  without  a  word  of  apology  or  recognition. 

Mr.  Gride  and  his  housekeeper,  immediately  on  beinir 
left  alone,  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  waxs 
and  means,  and  discussed  the  arrangements  which  should 
be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  young  bride.  As  thev 
were,  like  some  other  committees,  extremely  dull  and 
prolix  in  debate,  this  history  may  pursue  the  footsteps  01 
Newman  Noggs,  thereby  combining  advantage  with 
necessity ;  lor  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  so  undtr 
any  circumstances,  and  necessity  has  no  law.  as  all  the 
world  know. 
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rei'um^!'''  ****"  *  ^"^  '""•'"  "'**  "^^'P*''  ^»»«»  Newman 

!.'5f^u'*[«*  •.'**i"S  *•'"*•"  •"*?"•<*  Newman. 
Bah  !     cried  Ralph  impatienily.     "  Give  me  his  note 
.f  he  gave  you  one  :  iiis  message,  If  he  didn't.     And  do? 
go  away.     I  want  a  word  with  you,  sir." 

Newman  handed  in  the  note,  and  looked  very  virtuous 

glanced  his  eye  over  it. 
"He'll  be  sure  to  come  !»♦  muttered   Ralph,  as  he  tore  it 

w.^T*!!.   ''^y'°^^°"'^«  »  •^"o^-  ''^•"  ^  sure  tocSTme 
What  need  to  say  that?     Noggs       Pray,  sir    what   imm 

was  that  with  whom  I  saw  you  in  the  stJeJt  «t  n^ht  ?" 
;;  I  don't  know,"  replied  Newman.  ^ 

wi/^rhrelte'^iig  iS^k"'  '°"'  """°^^'  ''''''  "^^  '^-'P*^' 
"I  tell  you,''  returned  Newman  boldly,   "that   I  don't 
know  him  at  all.     He  came  here  twice  and  asked  lor  you 

vourJrH"'*     "\  *=*'"«   «&«'"•     Vou    packed    him^  off 
youraelf.     He  gave  the  name  ot  Brooker." 

..  «)L"**^ *"*  ^'*^'"  ^^'^  ^«'Ph  ;  "  what  then  ?  " 

What  then  ?    Why,  then  he  lurked  about  and  dogged 

me  m  the  street.     He  follows  me,  night  after  night    f^ 

urg«^e  to  bring  him  face  to  lace  with  you  ;  as  he^slVshe 

has  been  once,  and  not  long  ago  either      He  wants  to  seJ 

'wa",?ms!°       '''        ^^^'  *"**  y^"*"  '°°"  ^^""^  '""»  °»*'  he 

Ic^^^^y^^^^^  '°  '''^'''*  '"^"'^^^  '^"•Ph.  >ooking 

"Tiiat  it's  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  won't.     I  told  him 
he  might  catch  you  in  the  street,  if  that  was  all  he  wan?ei 

he  saS  '^u  '^°"'^"u'  ^**-    ^°"  ^°">^"*'  hear  a  word  there! 
noS^       u"^  'u"'^  ^'tr  y°"  *'*»"«•  »"  «  '■oo"^  with  the  doo; 
locked,  where  he  could  speak  without  fear,  and  you'd  soon 
<^hange  your  tone,  and  hear  him  patiently."  ^ 

An  audacious  dog  I"  Ralph  muttered. 
That's  all  I  know."  said  Newman.     "I  say  again.  I 
don  t  know  what  man  he  is.    I  don't  believe  he  know,  him- 
L    y.°"  have  seen  him  ;  perhaps  you  do." 
•  1  thmk  I  do."  replied  Ralph. 
Well."  retorted  Newman  sulkily,  "  don't  exoect  me  to 
know  hm    too;   that's  all.     You'll  ask   me   ne^x?  wX   I 
never  told  you  this  before.     What  would  you  s^v  if  I  was 
to  lell  you  all  that  people  say  of  you?    What  do  you  call 
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me  when  I  somottmes  do?    '  Brute,  ais  1  *  and  snap  a 
like  a  dragoon." 

Thif  was  trua  enough;  though  the  question  w 
Newman  anticipated  was,  in  (act,  upon  Ralph's  lips  at 
moment. 

•*  He  is  an  idle  ruffian,"  said  Ralph  ;  "a  vagabond  1 
beyond  the  sea,  where  he  travelled  for  his  crimes ;  a  1 
let  loose  to  run  his  neck  into  the  halter ;  a  swindler, 
has  the  audacity  to  try  his  schemes  on  me  who  know 
well.    The  noxt  time  he  Umpers  with  you,  hand  him 
to  the  police,  for  attempting  to  axtort  money  by  lies 
threats— d'ye  hear?— and  leave  the  rest  to  me.     He  « 
cool  his  heels  in  jail  a  little  time,  and  I'U  bo  bound  he  1< 
for  other  folks  to  fleece  when  he  oomea  out.    You  n 


what  I  say,  do  yon  7 '» 
"  I  hear,"  said  Newman. 


••  Do  it,  then,"  returned  Ralph,  "  and  I'll  reward  ^ 
Now  you  may  go." 

Newman  readily  availed  himself  of  the  permission, 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  little  office,  remained  ther 
very  serious  cogitation  all  day.  When  he  was  releasi- 
night,  he  proceeded  with  all  the  expedition  he  could  ua 
the  city,  and  tooU  up  his  old  position  behind  the  punif 
watch  for  Nicholas— for  Newman  Noggs  was  proud  in 
way,  and  could  not  bear  to  appear  as  his  friend  before 
brothers  Cheeryble,  in  the  shabby  and  degraded  statt 
which  he  was  reduced. 

He  bad  not  occupied  this  position  many  minutes,  w 
he  was  rejoiced  to  see  Nicholas  approaching,  and  dai 
out  from  his  ambuscade  to  meet  him.  Nicholas,  on 
pai-t,  was  no  less  pleased  to  encounter  his  friend,  whon 
had  not  seen  for  soma  timo ;  so  their  graeting  was  a  wi 
one. 

••  I  was  thinking  of  you  at  that  moment,"  said  Nicho 

"That's  right."  rejoined  Newman,  "and  I  of  you. 
couldn't  help  coming  up  to-night.  I  say,  I  think  I'm  gc 
to  find  out  something.' 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  returned  Nicholas,  smll 
at  this  odd  communication. 

"  '  don't  know  what  it  may  be,  I  don't  know  what  it  r 
not  be,"  said  Newman  ;  "  it's  some  secret  in  whicli  v 
uncle  is  concerned,  but  what,  I've  not  yet  been  able  to' 
cover,  although  I  have  my  strong  suspicions.  I'll  not  i 
'em  now,  in  case  you  should  be  msappointed." 
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"[?hi;P^;*iiJ>*',??i5**^^"»  "••"  J  interested?** 
think  you  are,"  replied  Newman.  ••  I  have  a  crotchet 
.n  my  head  that  it  muet  be  so.  I  have  found  out%  man 
who  plainly  knows  more  than  he  caret  to  tell  at  once  ^nd 
he  ha,  already  dropped  such  hints  to  me  a.  puJ^Smi^I 
Mv.  as  puzzle  me,''^8«id  Newman,  scratchitiij  hirred  ^ 
into  a  state  ol  violent  inflammation,  and  staring  at  Nicholw 
with  all  his  miRht  and  main  meanwhile.  ^       *^«cnoias 

Admiring  what  could  have  wound  his  friend  up  to  ^uch 
a  pitch  of  mystery.  Nicholas  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of 
question^  to  elucidate  the  cause ;  but  in  viSf .  Newm.n 
could  not  ba  drawn  into  any  more  explicit  slMemJutUn  2 
repetition  of  the  perplexities  he  had  already  thro^ou    «„d 

fh.  J!«!!:?  °'^.-°"'  'i^^^^'"*  '^"^  '^  was  nece^rry  to  u"2 
the  utmost  caution ;  how  the  lynx-eyed  Ralph  ha7a  read  J 
seen  h'm  in  c.  nnany  with  his  unknown  corrisp^nTdem  -^nJ 
how  he  had  baffleJ  the  said  Ralph  by  extre'mi  guard^ 
ness  of  manner  and  ingenuity  of  Speech,  having  ??epar^ 
himself  for  such  a  contingency  from  the  first.  ^  P«P"«^«^ 
Kemembenng  his  companion's  propensity— of  which  his 
nos...  indeed,  perpetually  warned  all  beholders  like  a  Slcin 
--N.cho  as  had  drawn  him  into  a  sequestered  tavern  H^Z 
they    ell  to  reviewing  the  origin  \nd   progress   if  "hei? 

liSe  eC^^fh  "k'^I"  .~"^*'''"^«  ^<»'  *"5  t?ac?ng  out  the 
T^sri^ili^/^^^^So^sZ:-'''  strongly  mark^ed.  c.Z 

to.5  t^&'"4T;:ar'^^  ••that  you  never 

Madeline  I"  Mid  Nicholas. 
"Madeline I"  cried  Newman;    "what  Madeline?    H., 
other  name-say  her  other  name!"       "='"•<""'"«?    Her 

'^  ..^.T'"'?'"  »"«  •"empt  to  aave  her  ? "  *■      *"" 

^i'd^Ncwm'^''  '•dT^..'"?  "'"4  <««f..-n«Ie„.  dead  ?  • 

s  and  there  alive,  to  a  hoanr  wretch-*  dev  1  born  and  iXh 
and  gray  m  devils'  ways  ?  ^  ^^  ^  ■"*°» 
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••Be  careful  what  you  say,*'  replied  Nicholat.  "For 
Heaven*t  take  be  careful !  I  am  left  here  alone,  and  those 
who  could  stretch  out  a  hand  to  rescue  her  are  far  away. 
What  it  it  that  you  mean  ?  ** 

••  1  never  heard  her  name,**  »nid  Newman,  choteinf?  wiih 
hit  energy.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  How  wan  1  lo 
know  ?    We  might,  at  least,  have  had  some  time  to  think  I  " 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  **  cried  Nicholat. 

It  wat  not  an  eaty  tatk  to  arrive  at  this  informntion; 
but,  after  a  Rreat  quantity  of  extraordinary  p(intomiiii«>, 
which  in  no  way  assisted  it,  Nicholas,  who  WHt  almost  m 
wild  as  Newman  Nof«^Ks  himself,  forced  the  latter  douii 
upon  his  seat,  and  held  him  down  until  he  begfan  his  tale. 

Rage,  astonishment,  indignation,  and  a  storm  of  passinns, 
rushed  through  the  listener's  heart  as  the  plot  was  laid 
bare.  He  no  soonn-  understood  it  all  than,  with  a  face  of 
ashy  paleness,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  he  darted  from 
the  house. 

••Stop  him!"  cried  Newman,  bolting  out  m  pursuit. 
••  He'll  be  doing  something  desperate— he'll  murder  some- 
body— hollo,  there  I  stop  him.     Stop  thief  1  slop  liiief  I" 

CHAPTER   Lll. 

NICHOLAS  DP.SPAIRS  OF  RES'UIMO  MADRLINB  BRAY.  BTT 
PLUCKS  UP  HIS  SPIRITS  AGAIN,  AND  DETKKMINFS 
TO  ATTHMPT  IT — DOMESTIC  INTELUGBNCB  OF  TliK 
KBNWIUSES  AND  UU.YVICKS. 

Finding  that  Newman  was  determined  to  arrest  his 
proj^nes^  at  any  hatard,  and  apprehensive  that  some  well- 
mtentiont'd  passenj?er,  attracted  by  the  cry  of  "Stop  thief," 
might  rcallv  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  person,  and  pbicp 
him  in  a  dlsae^reeable  predicament,  from  which  he  might 
have  some  difiiculty  in  extricating  himself,  Nicholas  soon 
slackened  liis  pace,  and  sullered  Newman  Noggs  to  come 
up  with  b  m ;  which  he  did  in  so  breathless  a  condition, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  he  could  have  held  out  lor  a 
minute  loiv^er. 

'*  I  will  go  straight  to  Bray's,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  will 
see  this  man.  If  there  is  a  feeling  of  humanity  lingering 
in  his  breast,  a  spark  of  consideration  for  his  own  child, 
motherless  and  friendless  as  she  is,  I  will  awaken  it." 
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will    not,"   replied    Newman.     -  You   wiu    not. 


» ii 


will  act 
kleby/' 
in  hed,** 


••You 
indeed.** 

"Then,**  said  Nicholas,  pressing  onward, 
upon  my  first  impulse,  and  go  straight  to  Ralp. 

•*Bv  ihe  time  you  reach  his  house  he  will 
said  Newman. 

"  1  will  drag  him  from  it,*' cried  Nichol.is  ti  re  '< 

••Tut,  lut,"  said  NoK'gs.     ••  Be  yourself." 

K,.*V  .  *''^  '•**  *^"  °*"  fr>«nd»  to  me,  Newma...  .Ruined 
Nicholas,  afier  a  pause,  and  Uking  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 
I  liave  made  head  against  many  trials,  but  the  miserv  of 
another,  and  such  misery  is  involved  in  this  one  that  I 
declare  to  you  I  am  rendered  desperate,  and  know  not  how 
to  act." 

In  truth,  it  did  seem  a  hopeless  case.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  any  use  of  such  intelligence  as  Newman  Noggs 
had  gleaned  when  he  lay  concealed  in  the  closet.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  the  compact  between  Ralph  Nickleby  and 
Uride  would  not  invalidate  the  marriage,  or  render  Bray 
averse  to  it,  who,  if  he  did  not  actually  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  such  understanding,  doubtless  suspected  it. 
What  had  been  hinted  with  reference  to  some  fraud  on 
Madehne,  had  been  put  with  sufficient  obscurity  Wy  Arthur 
Uride,  but  coming  from  Newniaji  Noggs,  and  obscured  still 
further  by  the  smoke  of  his  pocket-pistol,  it  became  wholly 
unintelligible,  and  involved  in  utter  darkness. 

y  There  seems  no  ray  ol  hope,"  said  Nicholas. 

"The  greater  necessity  for  coolness,  for  reason,  for 
consideration,  for  thought,"  said  Newman,  pausing  at 
every  alternate  word  to  look  anxiously  in  his  friend's  face. 

>V  here  are  the  brothers  ?  " 

"Both  absent  on  urgent  business,  as  they  will  be  for  a 
week  to  come."  ' 

"Is  there  no  way  of  communicating  with  them— no  way 
ot  getting  one  of  them  here  by  to-mori  ow  night  ?  " 

"Impossible!"  said  Nicholas,  "the  sea  is  between  us 
and  them.  With  the  fairesr  winds  that  ever  blew,  to  go 
and  return  would  take  three  days  and  nights." 

"  Their  nephew,*'  said  Newman— '♦  their  old  clerk  ** 

"What  could  either  do  that  I  cannot?"  rejoined 
^Nicholas.  "With  reference  to  them,  especially,  I  am 
enjoined  to  the  strictest  silence  on  this  subject.  What 
rjKht  have  I  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  me, 
wnen  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  prevent  this  sacrifice  ?" 
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••  Think,"  urged  Newman.     "  Is  thert  no  way  ?  " 

•'There  i»  none,"  said  Nicholas,  in  utter  dejection. 
"Not  one.  The  father  urges—the  daughter  consents. 
These  demons  have  her  in  their  toils;  legal  right, 
might,  power,  money,  and  every  tnfiuenoe  ore  on  their 
tide.     How  can  I  hope  to  save  her  ?  ** 

*'  Hope  to  the  last  I  **  aaid  Newman,  clapping  him  on 
the  bark.  "Always  Hope;  that'e  a  dear  boy.  Never 
leav«  off  hoping,  it  donH  answer.  Do  you  mind  me, 
Nick?  it  don*t  answer.  Don*t  leave  a  ttone  unturned. 
It's  alwaye  something  to  know  you've  done  the  most 
you  oould.  But  don't  leave  off  hoping,  or  it*«  of  no  use 
doin^  aaything.    Hope,  hope  to  the  last  I " 

Nicholas  needed  encouragement  The  suddenness  with 
which  tntelligcnee  of  the  two  usurers'  plans  had  come 
upon  him,  the  little  time  which  renuuned  for  exertion, 
the  probability,  almost  amounting  to  certainty  itself, 
that  a  few  hours  would  place  Madeline  Bray  for  ever 
beyond  his  reach,  consign  her  to  unspeakable  misery, 
and  perhaps  to  an  untimely  death>-all  this  quite  stunned 
and  overwhelmed  him.  Every  hope  connected  with  her 
that  be  had  suffered  himself  to  form,  or  had  entertained 
unconsciously,  seemed  to  fall  at  his  feet,  withered  and 
dead.  Every  charm  with  which  his  memory  or  imagina' 
tion  had  surrounded  her  presented  itself  before  him, 
only  to  heighten  his  anguish  and  add  new  bitterness  to 
his  despair.  Every  feehn^  of  sympathy  £»r  her  forlorn 
condition,  and  of  admiration  for  her  her^sm  and  forti> 
tude,  aggravated  the  indignation  which  shook  Urn  in 
every  limb,  and  swelled  his  heart  almost  to  bursting. 

But  if  Nicholases  own  heart  embarrassed  him,  Newman's 
came  to  his  relief.  There  was  so  much  earnestness  in 
his  remonstrance,  and  such  sincerity  and  fervour  in  his 
manner,  odd  and  ludicrous  as  it  always  was,  that  it  in> 
parted  to  Nicholas  new  firmness,  and  enabl<>d  him  to 
say,  after  he  had  walked  on  some  little  way  in  silenc»~ 

"You  read  me  a  good  lesson,  Newman,  and  I  will 
profit  by  it  One  step,  at  least,  1  may  tak»~am  bound 
to  take,  indeed>~and  to  that  I  will  apply  myself  tO'morrow." 

'*What  ii  that?"  asked  Noggs  wist^Uy.  "Not  to 
threaten  Ralph  ?    Not  to  see  the  father  ?  " 

"To  see  the  daughter,  Newman,"  replied  Nicholas. 
"To  do  what,  after  all,  is  the  utmost  that  the  brothers 
could  do.  If  they  were  here,  as  Heaven  send  they  were  I 
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Iff  I^  KJ  ^u\u^\  ''P^"  ****•  ^I''^''^"''  ""^°"'  *o  point 

rashly.  It  rtiity  be,  and  without  due  reflection.    To  entreat 

?^l\!!  ^!ilA'  ^P';"*^-     She  can  have  had  no  counsellor 

u        ,    ?    .  •     Pe»'li«ps  even  I  may  move  her  so  far  vet 

"And   I  do  declare,"  cried  Nicholas,  tilth  honest  en- 
thusiasm,   "that   in  this  effort    I    am   influenced    by  n^ 
selfiih  or  personal   consldefatloft*.   but  by  pity  for    her. 
VHa  ?k1!^*i**'°"  ^'I^i  abhorrence  of  this  heartless  scheme 
m  the  field,  and  I  the  last  and  least  favoured  of  them  all  " 

J^°V°"V*'  '  *^"*'^*'"  «^'^  Newman.     -  Bu^^whim 
are  you  hurrying  now  ?  '♦  wner^ 

"Homewards,*'    answered   Nicholas.     "Do    you    coma 
with  me,  or  shall  I  say  good-night  ?  " 

"  ni  come  a  little  way,  if  you  will  but  walk,  ndt  run." 
said  Noggs.  ' 

h,.!l.?JfJ"^**f.  r^''  to-n'firht,  Newman,"  returned  Nicholas 

U7SU     V"  ten  you  what  I've  said  and  done  to-morrow  1^ 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  darfd  off  at  a  rapid 

pace,  and,  plunging  into  the  crowds  which   throneed  the 

street,  was  quickly  los^  to  view. 

,cv'I"t''*^'u*^"L5'°"*'  ^Hmes,"  said  Newman,  looking 
after  him;  "and  yet  I  hi^  him  for  it.  There's  causf 
^nough  now,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it.     Hope  !    I  said  hone 

l;^J  ""^t.  ^f ^'f  y  ^"^  ^^'''«  -'«'  their  hea^i 
together— and  hbpe  for  the  opposite  parly  !    Ho  ♦  ho  ' " 

\nLTlnZ^A^  117  "^';l?"^'^^'y  '""^h  that'  Newman 
Noggs  concluded  this  soliloquy ;  and  It  was  with  a 
very  melancholy  shake   of  the   head,   and   a  very  rueful 

ZX\swa'*''   ^*'**  ^"^  *"'""*''*  '*'^"^'   *"^   went  plodding 

fn^ni^M"c!?!n  f^'^^n'  Circumstances,  would  have  been 
to  some  small  tayem  or  dram,5.hf^p  f  that  bring  his  wav 
•n  more  senses  than  one.  But  Ni-wmart  was  too  n-Mch 
interested,  and  too  anxious,  to  betake  himself  eve  to 
tins  resource,  and  so.  with  many  desponding  and  dismal 
r.  flections,  w^nt  straight  home.  ■'»'*»"  uismai 
It  had  come  to  pass  that  afternoon  that  Miss  MoHrena 
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Kenwig^s  had  received  an  invitation  to  repair  next  day, 
per  steamer  from  Westminster  Bridge,  unto  the  Eel-pie 
Island  at  Twickenham,  there  to  make  merry  upon  a 
cold  collation,  bottled  beer,  shrub  and  shrimps,  and  to 
dance  in  the  open  air  to  the  music  of  a  locomotive  band, 
conveyed  thither  for  the  purpose:  the  steamer  being 
specially  engaged  by  a  dancing-master  of  extensive  con- 
nection for  the  accommodation  of  his  numerous  pupils, 
and  the  pupils  displaying  their  appreciation  of  the 
dancing-master's  services  by  purchasing  themselves,  and 
inducing  their  friends  to  do  the  like,  divers  light-blue 
tickets,  entitling  them  to  join  the  expedition.  Of  these 
light-blue  tickfMs,  one  had  been  presented  by  an  ambitious 
neip^hbour  to  Miss  Morleena  Kenwigs,  with  an  invitation 
to  join  her  daughters ;  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  rightly  deem- 
ing that  the  honour  of  the  family  was  involved  in  Miss 
Morleena's  making  the  most  splendid  appearance  possible 
on  so  short  a  notice,  md  testifying  to  the  dancing-master 
that  there  were  other  dancing-masters  besides  him,  and 
to  all  fathers  and  mothers  present  that  other  people's 
children  could  learn  to  be  genteel  besides  theirs,  had 
fainted  away  twice  under  the  magnitude  of  her  prepara- 
tions, but,  upheld  by  a  determination  to  sustain  the 
family  name  or  (lerish  in  the  attempt,  was  still  hard  at 
work  when  Newman  Noggs  came  home.  . 

Now,  between  the  Italian-ironing  of  frills,  the  flouncing; 
of  trousers,  the  trimming  of  frocks,  the  faintings  and 
the  comings-to  again,  incidentel  to  the  occasion,  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  had  been  so  entirely  ieccupied  that  she  had  not 
observed,  until  within  half  an  hour  before,  that  the  flaxen 
tails  of  Miss  Morleena's  hair  were,  in  a  manner,  run  to 
seed ;  and  that,  unless  she  were  put  under  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  hairdresser,  she  never  could  achieve  that  signal 
triumph  over  the  daughters  of  all  other  people,  anjrthing 
less  than  which  would  be  tantamount  to  defeat.  Tliis 
discovery  drove  Mrs.  Kenwigs  to  despair,  for  the  hair- 
dresser lived  three  streets  and  eight  dangerous  crossings 
off.  Morleena  could  not  be  trusted  to  go  there  alone, 
even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  strictly  proper,  of  which 
Mis.  Kenwigs  had  her  doubts ;  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  not 
returned  from  business ;  and  there  was  nobody  to  take 
her.  So  Mrs.  Kenwigs  first  slapped  Miss  Kenwigs  for 
being  the  cause  of  her  vexation,  and  then  shed  tears. 

"You  ungrateful  child  I"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  "after  I 
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g^.-*^'  "-""eh   what    I   have  this   night  fer  your 

K«w?gt  •■don-t' I   Tv'enTlw"?!';^.  "■="8'"  «i<«   Mr,. 

s;f  r„rf"'^' '"" »- "-  .or.  J°,7:„r.r4^s 

Deplonng  the  evil-mlndedness  of  her  eldest  dauirh»«r  ;- 
these  terms,  Mrs.  Kenwitr,  A.^tiiUA  Jj   u  T      "^"S"ter  in 

1  wouldn't  ask  you.  Mr    Noirir,  »»  -.:^  w       ir 

Mal^S^e-ss^.V""   "'-'  ''-'""'^  -"  O"  -li-'r  tit 

of  I'  rrri„rvulL' "lu^'Tn^Si  •'?'."  .""  '"y-  ^'^ 
'  barber'.-  for  »h.v  „„.  L  T        """.■*  ""S*"  have  cJlwf  it 
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«l«gan«ifs,  waxen  busu  of  a  light  lady  and  a  dark  gentle- 
man, which  were  the  admiration  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Indeed,  some  ladies  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  dark  gentleman  was  actually  a  portrait  of  t  >« 
spirited  young  proprietor  ;  and  the  great  similarity  between 
their  head-dresses— both  wore  ver}^  glossy  hair,  with  a 
narrow  walk  straight  down  the  middle,  and  a  profusion 
ji  flat  circular  curls  on  both  sides — encouraged  the  idea. 
The  better  informed  among  tlie  sex,  however,  made  Uglu 
of  this  assertion,  for  however  willing  they  were  (and  they 
were  very  willing)  to  do  full  justice  to  the  handsome  face  and 
figure  of  the  proprietor,  they  held  the  countenance  of  the 
dark  gentleman  in  the  window  to  be  an  exquisite^  and 
abstract  idea  of  maaculine  beauty,  realised  sometimes, 
perhaps,  among  angels  and  military  men,  but  very  rarely 
embodied  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  mortals. 

It  was  to  this  establishment  that  Newman  Noggs  led 
Miss  Kenwigs  in  safety.  The  proprietor,  knowing  that 
Miss  Keawigs  had  three  sisters,  each  with  two  flaxen 
tails,  and  all  good  for  sixpence  apiece,  once  a  month  at 
least,  proniptly  deserted  an  old  gentleman  whom  he  had 
just  laUiered  for  sliaving,  and  handing  him  over  to  the 
journeyman  (who  was  not  very  popular  among^  the  ladies, 
by  reason  of  his  obesity  and  middle  age),  waited  on  the 
young  ludy  himself. 

Just  as  this  change  had  been  effected,  there  presented 
himself  for  shaving  a  big,  burly,  good-humoured  coal- 
heaver,  witii  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  who.  orawing  his  hand 
across  his  chin,  requested  to  know  when  a  shaver  would 
be  disengaged. 

The  journeyman  to  whom  this  question  was  put  looked 
doubtfully  at  the  young  proprietor,  and  the  younp^  pro- 
prietQ^  looked  scornfully  at  the  60al-he«v«r,  obs^rvmg  at 
the  same  tim^<-* 

*' You  won't  get  shaved  here,  my  man.** 

"  Why  not  ?     said  the  coal-beaver. 

**  We  don't  shave  gentlemen  m  your  line,"  remarked  tlw 
young  proprietor. 

"  Why,  I  see  you  a^having  of  a  baker,  when  I  was  look- 
ing  through  the  winder  last  week."  said  the  coal-heaver 

"It's  necessary  to  draw  the  hne  somewheres,  my  nno 
feller,"  replied  the  principaL  "We  draw  the  line  there. 
We  can't  go  beyond  bakers.  If  we  was  to  get  any  lower 
than  bakers,  our  customers  would  desert  us,  and  we  tmik 
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.0  dip  Mi„  Ky„«i^  "S,"  ^r^i^J^^'^.^S 

.pp«ring  in  public  .ha^:?'"crc:."  5sS  d2;'C"»!:^ 

gentleman  was  Mr.  Lillvviek.      If  ^  T^i  ^'  ."''* 

men  •  (olenrn  and  poruotoua  dienlw   iTt?  fcTt^  .i" 
world  on  lii.  book.,  a"d  It  "a.  »^Uwl'J^i^J^  "" 

of  whom  had  had  the^  water  «^^«ff/  housekeeper.,  all 
the  rate.  coSd  have  l^n  i^^rS"!  °?i°r  non-payment  of 

one  bod;  could  hii-dl/havf  .^rCi?'!?  "*  J""  ^7'  <»'»« 
and    deLraa    wf™    „!l  T     «xpressed  tuch  mortificatior^ 

^"'•-.ed  groan,  an?  Ihe  Sugh  was  bS"!  wLST "  "*^  * 
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"  It  anythififf  the  matter? »»  said  Newiiuin  Nogi^t. 
"  Matter,  »ir ! "  cried  Mr.  Lillyvick.     **  The  plug  of  life 
is  dry,  sir,  and  but  the  mud  is  left." 

This  speech— the  style  of  which  Newman  attributed  to 
Mr.  Lillyvick's  recent  association  with  theatrical  characters 
—not  being  quite  explanatory,  Newman  looked  a?  »f.he 
were  about  to  ask  another  question,  when  Mr.  Lillyvick 
prevented  him  by  shaking  his  hand  mournfully,  and  then 

waving  his  own.  _ , ,     .    „ 

♦•Let  me  be  shaved!"  said   Mr.   Lillyvick.     "I  shall 
be  done  before  Morleena— it  is  Morleena,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"Yes,"  said  Newman. 

"Kcnwigses  have  got  a  boy,  haven't  they?      inquired 
the  collector. 
Again  Newman  said  "Yes." 
*•  Is  it  a  nice  boy?"  demanded  the  collector. 
**  It  ain't  a  very  nasty  one,"  returned  Newman,  rather 
embarrassed  by  the  question. 

♦•  Susan  Kenwigs  used  to  say,"  observed  the  collector, 
"that  if  ever  she  had  another  boy.  she  hoped  it  might 
be  ::ke  me.     Is  this  one  like  me,  Mr.  Noggs  ?  " 

*nis  was  a  puzzling  inquiry,  but  Newman  evaded  it  by 
replying  to  Mr.  Lillyvick  that  he  thought  the  baby  might 
possiblv  come  like  him  in  time.  ^ 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  somebody  like  me,  somehow, 
said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  "before  I  die." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  do  that  yet  awhile  ?  "  said  Newman. 
Unto  which   Mr.    Lillyvick  replied   in  a  solemn  voice, 
"  Let  me  be  shaved  I "  and  again  consigning  himself  to 
the  hands  of  the  journeyman,  said  no  more. 

This  was  remarkable  behaviour.  So  remarkable  did  it 
seem  to  Miss  Morleena,  that  that  young  lady,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  having  her  ear  sliced  off,  had  not 
been  able  to  forbear  looking  round,  some  scores  of  times, 
during  the  foregoing  colloquy.  Of  her,  however,  Mr. 
Lillyvick  took  no  notice,  rather  striving  (so,  at  least,  it 
seemed  to  Newman  Noggs)  to  evade  her  observation,  and 
to  shrink  into  himself  whenever  he  attracted  her  regards. 
Newman  wondered  very  much  what  could  have  occasioned 
this  altered  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  collector;  but, 
philosophically  reflecting  that  he  would  most  likely  know, 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  could  perfectly  afford  to  watt, 
he  was  very  little  disturbed  by  the  singularity  of  the  old 
gentleman's  deportment. 
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makmir   any  observation.      Newman.  X  i™  power  Sf 

^JT^uLT  :^?'l^.?^  '•"  people/made  no  alTemVl  ti 
oreaic  silence;  and  so  they  went  on,  until  thcv  had  v«rv 
r^eajly  reached  Miss  Morleena's  homi.  when  mT.  UUylU 

N0K^!"yll;:tn^ews1?"'  '"^   '""^'^  overpowered.    Mr. 
"What  news?"  returned  Newman. 

1  hat  about — my>-bein|^^— ** 
;•  Married  .^  ^  sug-ested  Newman. 

ril  never  «u"heVot.'S''-     ^"^  "»'  "  «""'  »'  """■=.  and 
Imniediately   upon   the   utterance  of  these   word..    M, 

and  pale  «nH  ^"^T"^  *^'*'"'**  ^'''-  Kenwigs  turned  fain 
••  KnV"   ..    ^i^1!''*"«^'*  '"^  majestically.  ■ 
"Sir'^iffA  M ''^i^*'*^"*^''  "^^^^l'^  hands." 

was  Dronrffi    iJ*!;  ?«"!r*fir»y  "the  time  has  been  when  I 

*ow  Twe^'^^e^"  The  %"''**  T^  tJ"*"  «*  ^'^^^  -«"  - 
^ui  weys  me.      1  lie    time   has   been     «ir "   ■a:^    lu- 

"wakeninS^ «.,!  »°'»,'","« .''""t'ons  boUi   nateral   and 
J  >urpasuiig  evecythink,  and  1  ask  myself  where  ii 
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hii  Aonour,  Where  is  his  straight-ibr'ardiMis,  and  wh^ re  is 
his  human  natur*  ?  ** 

*' Susan  Kenwi{?B,"  said  Mr.  Lilljvick,  turning  humblv 
to  his  niece,  *'  don't  you  say  anything  to  me  ?  " 

**She  is  not  equal  to  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  sirikinfy 
thd  table  emphatically.  **Wliat  with  the  nursing  of  a 
healthy  babby,  and  the  reflections  upon  your  cruel  conduct, 
four  pwts  of  malt  liquor  a  day  is  hardly  abia  tfO  sustain 
her." 

"  I  am  glad,**  said  the  poor  collector  meekly,  **  that  the 
baby  is  a  healthy  one.     I  am  very  glad  of  that.** 

Ims  was  touching  the  Kenwigses  on  their  tenderest 
point.  Mrs.  Ken  wigs  instantly  burst  into  tears,  and  Mr. 
Kenwigs  e^nced  great  emotion. 

**My  pleasantest  feeling,  all  the  time  that  child  was 
expected,"  said  Mr.  Kenwigs  mournfully,  **was  a^thlnk- 
ing,  *  If  it's  a  boy,  as  I  hope  it  may  be ;  for  I  have  heaid 
its  uncle  Lillyviclic  say  again  and  again  he  would  prefer  our 
having  a  boy  next— if  it's  a  boy,  what  will  his  uncle 
Lillvvick  say — what  will  he  like  him  to  be  called— will  he 
be  ^eter,  or  Alexander,  or  Pompey,  or  Diorgeenes,  or  what 
will  he  be?'  and  now  when  l  look  at  him-p*  precious, 
unconscious,  helpless  infant,  with  no  use  in  his  little  arms 
but  to  tear  his  little  cap,  and  no  use  in  his  little  legs  but  to 
kick  his  little  self—when  I  see  him  a-lying  on  his  mother's 
lap,  cooing  and  oooiag,  and,  in  his  innocent  state,  almost 
a-choking  hisself  with  his  little  fist— when  I  see  him  such  a 
in£Bint  as  he  is,  and  think  that  that  uncle  Lillyvick,  as  was 
once  a-f^oing  to  be  so  fond  d  him,  has  withdrawed  himself 
away,  such  a  leeling  d  wengeance  comes  over  me  as  no 
language  can  depkter,  and  I  feel  as  if  even  that  holy  babe 
was  a-telHng  me  to  hate  him." 

This  affBCting  picture  moved  Mrs.  Kenwigs  deeply. 
After  several  imperfect  words,  ^ich  vainly  attempted  to 
struggle  to  the  surface,  twit  were  drowncKl  and  washed 
away  by  the  strong  tide  of  her  tears,  she  spake. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  '*  to  think  that  you  should 
have  turned  your  back  upon  me  and  my  dear  children,  and 
upon  Kenwigs,  which  is  the  author  of  their  being— you 
who  was  once  so  kind  and  affectionate,  and  who,  if  any- 
body had  told  us  such  a  thing  of,  we  should  have  withered 
with  scorn  like  lightning  — you  that  little  Lillyvick.  our 
first  and  earliest  boy,  was  named  after  at  the  vtry  altar— 
oh  gracious  1" 
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«,1^*^  **  money  th«tw»e««d  fcr?"  wld  Mr.  KenwlM. 
"  WM  It  property  that  w  ever  thought  of?  " 
"No," cried  Mrt.  Renwigft,  " I  scorn  It." 
"So  do  I."  said  Mr.  Kenwiri,  "and  alwayt  did.** 
••Mjr  feelings  have  been  lancerated.-said  Mrt.  Kenwin, 
"my  heart  has  been  torn  asunder  with  anguish,  1  bava 
been  thrown  back    in   my  confinement,   my  unoffending 
infant  has  been    rendered  uncomfortable  and    fractious 
Morleena  has  pined  herself  away  to  nothing;  all  this  I 
forget  and    forgive,  and  with  you,   uncle,   I    never  cart 
quarrel.     But  never  ask  me  to  receive  A<ff«— never  do  it, 
uncle.     For   I   will  not,   I  will   not,   I   won't,  I  woot,  I 
won't  I  *• 

"Susan,  my  dear,*  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  "consider  your 
child.* 

...'.'X**.'**  •*^'"'«''*<*  Mrs.  Kenwlgs,  "  I  will  consider  my 
child  I  I  Will  consider  my  child!  my  own  child,  that  no 
uncles  can  deprive  me  of;  my  own  hated,  despised, 
deserted,  cut-off  little  child."  And  here  the  emotions  of 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  became  so  violent  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  was 
fain  to  administer  hartshorn  internally  and  vinegar 
externally,  and  to  destroy  a  staylace,  four  petticoat 
strings,  and  several  small  buttons. 

Newman  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  scena,  for 
Mr.  Lilly vick  had  signed  to  him  not  to  withdraw,  and 
Mr.  Kenwigs  had  further  solicited  his  presence  by  a  nod 
of  invitation.  Wlien  Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  been  in  soma 
degree  restored,  and  Newman,  as  a  person  possessed  of  soma 
influence  with  her,  had  remonstrated  and  bej^ged  her  to 
compose  herself,  Mr.  Llllyvick  said,  in  a  faltering  voic»— 

"  I  never  shall  ask  anybody  here  to  receive  my— I  needn't 
mentioo  the  word  ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  Kenwigs 
and  Susan,  yesterday  was  a  week  she  eloped  with  a 
liali-pay  captain  I " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  started  together. 

"Eloped  with  a  half-pay  captain.'*  repeated  Mr. 
Ullyvicie— ^basely  and  falsely  eloped  with  a  half-pay 
captain— With  a  bottle-nosed  captain  that  any  man  ml^ht 
have  considered  himself  safe  from.  It  was  in  this  room.** 
said  Mr.  Lillyvick,  looking  sternlv  "otmd,  "that  I  first 
see  Henrietta  F'etowker.  It  is  in  thin  room  that  I  turn 
her  off  U^  ever," 

This  declaration  completely  changed  the  whole  posture 
ot  aKiira.      Mrs.   Kenwigs  threw  herself  upon  tha  old 
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tlMiuin't  neck,  bitterly  reproiichins  Inirself  for  her 
iite  harshne&St  and  excUinung,  tf  she  nad  suffured,  what 
must  his  sufferings  have  been  I  Mr.  Kenwigs  grasped 
his  hand,  and  vowed  eternal  friendship  and  remorse. 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  was  hoi-ror<4tricken  to  think  that  she 
should  ever  have  nourished  in  her  bosom  such  a  snake, 
adder,  viper,  serpent,  and  base  crocodile,  as  Henrietta 
Petowker.  Mr.  Kenwigs  argued  that  she  must  have  been 
bad  indeed  not  to  have  improved  by  so  lon^;  a  con- 
templation of  Mrs.  Kenwigai's  virtue.  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
remembered  that  Mr.  Kenwigs  had  often  said  that  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  Miss  Petowker's 
conduct,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  could  have 
been  blinded  by  such  a  wretcli.  Mr.  Kenwigs  remembered 
that  he  had  had  his  suspicions,  but  did  not  wonder  why 
Mrs.  Kenwigs  had  not  liad  hers,  as  she  was  all  chastity, 
purity,  and  truth,  and  Henrietta  all  baseness,  falsehood, 
and  deceit.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs  both  said,  with 
strong  feeling  and  tears  of  sympathy,  that  everythin^i^ 
happened  for  the  best,  and  conjured  the  good  collector 
not  to  give  way  to  unavailing  grief,  but  to  seek  con* 
eolation  in  the  society  of  those  affectionate  relations  whose 
arms  and  hearts  were  ever  open  to  him. 

"Out  of  affection  and  regard  foi  you,  Susan  and 
Kenwigs,"  said  Mr.  Lillvvick,  "and  not  out  of  revenge 
and  spite  against  her,  tor  she  is  below  it,  1  shall,  to- 
morrow morning,  settle  upon  your  children,  and  make 
payable  to  the  survivors  of  them  when  they  come  of  age 
or  marry,  that  money  that  I  once  meant  to  leave  'em 
in  my  will.  The  deed  shall  be  executed  to-morrow,  and 
Mr.  Noggs  shall  be  one  of  the  witnesses.  He  hears  me 
promise  this,  and  he  shall  see  it  done." 

Overpowered  by  this  noble  and  generous  offer,  Mr. 
Kenwigs,  Mrs.  Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Morleena  Kenw  gs, 
all  began  to  sob  together ;  and  the  noise  of  their  sobbing 
communicating  itself  to  the  next  room,  where  the  children 
lay  abed,  and  causing  them  to  cry  too,  Mr.  Kenwigs 
rushed  wildly  in,  and  bringing  them  out  in  his  arms, 
by  two  and  two,  tumbled  them  down  in  their  nightcaps 
and  gowns  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Lillvvick,  and  called  upon 
them  to  thank  and  bless  him. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Liilyvick,  when  a  heart-rending 
scene  had  ensued,  and  the  children  were  cleared  away 
again,   "give  me  some  supper.     This  took  place  twenty 
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milei  from  town.  I  came  up  thii  morning,  and  have 
been  lingering  about  all  day,  without  being  able  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  come  and  tee  you.  I  humoured  her  in 
everything,  she  had  her  own  way,  she  did  ju»t  as  she 
pleased,  and  now  she  hat  done  this.  There  was  twelve 
i<*.i-spoons  and  twenty-four  pound  in  soverrigns—I  missed 
them  first— it's  a  trial— I  feel  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
knock  a  double  knock  again,  when  I  go  my  rounJv— 
don't  say  anything  more  about  it,  please— ilie  spooi. 
were  worth— never  mind— never  mind  !  ** 

With  such  miittertd  outpourings  as  these,  the  old 
gentleman  shed  a  few  tears;  but  they  got  him  into  the 
elbow-chair,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  witliout  much 
pressing,  to  make  a  hearty  supper,  and  bv  the  time  he 
had  finished  his  first  pipe  and  disposed  of  half  a  dozen 
glasses  out  of  a  crown  bowl  of  punch,  ordered  by  Mr. 
Ken  wigs,  in  celebration  of  liis  return  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  he  seemed,  though  still  very  humble,  quite 
resigned  to  his  fate,  and  rather  relieved  than  otherwise 
by  the  flight  of  his  wife. 

••  Wlien  I  see  that  man."  said  Mr.  Kenwigs,  with  one 
hand  round  Mrs.  Kcnwigs's  waist,  his  other  hand  sup- 
porting his  pipe  (which  made  him  wink  and  cough  very 
much,  for  he  was  no  smoker),  and  his  eyes  on  Morleena, 
who  sat  upon  her  uncle's  kneea— "when  I  see  that  man 
a-minglinpr  once  again  in  the  spear  which  he  adorns, 
and  see  his  affections  deweloping  themselves  in  legitimate 
sitiwaiions,  I  feel  that  his  natur'  is  as  clewated  and 
expanded  as  his  standing  afore  society  as  a  public 
character  is  unimpeached,  and  the  woices  of  my  infant 
children  purvided  for  in  life  seem  to  whisper  to  me  softly, 
'This  is  an  ewent  at  which  Evins  itself  looks  down  I '  '* 


>  ii 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

CONTAINING  THE  FURTHER  PROGRESS  OP  THE  PLOT  CON- 
TRIVED BY  MR.  RALPH  NICKLEBY  AND  MR.  ARTHUR 
GRIDE. 

With  that  settled  resolution  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to 
which  extreme  circumstances  so  often  give  birth,  acting 
upon  far  less  excitable  and  more  sluggish  temperaments 
than  that  which  was  the  lot  of  Madeline  Bray's  admirer, 

Z 
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Ntcfiolat  rtafted,  at  dawn  of  day,  from  tha  «^\«"^e«J^5 

which  no  ileep  had  vltlted  on  the  previoua  njght.  and 

prepared  to  mal»  that  lait  appeal  hj  who»o  ilig^ht  and 

frnSe  thread  her  only  remalnlngr  hope  of  e«ape  depended. 

Althouirh  to  restleet  and  ardent  mindi  morniniir  «nay  « 

the  fittinir  •♦^son  for  eaertion  and  activity,  it  n  not  always 

at  that  time  that  hope  is  ttronjfeet  or  the  epirlt  most 

sanguine  and  buoyant     In  tnrinR  and  doubtful  positions. 

U8^   custom,    a  rteady  contempTation  of   the  difficulties 

which  surround  us.  and  a  familiarity  with  them,  imper. 

ceptihly  diminish  our  apprehensions  and  beget  comparative 

Indifference,  if  not  a  vague  and  reckless  confidence  in  some 

relief,  the  means  or  nature  of  which  wo  cara  not  to  foresee. 

But  when  we  come,  fresh,  upon  such  thinga  in  the  mormnRr, 

with  that  dark  and  silent  gap  between  us  and  ywterdaT. 

with  arery  Hnk  In  the  brittle  chain  of  hope  to  nvet  aftesh, 

our  hot  enthusiasm  subdued,  and  cool,  calm  reason  sub- 

stituted  In  its  stead,  doubt  and  misgiving  rcviva.    As  the 

traveller  sees  farthest  by  day,  and  becomes  aware  of  niggwl 

mountains  and  trackless  plains  which  the  friendly  darkness 

had  shrouded  from  his   sight  and   mind  together,  so  th^ 

wayfarer  in  the  toilsome  path  of  human  life  sees,  with  eacn 

returning  sun,  some  new  obstacle  to  surmount,  some  new 

heleht   to  be  attained.     Distances  stretch  out  before  him 

whfch  last  night  were  scarcely  taken  into  account,  and  the 

light  which  gilds  all  nature  with  itscherrrul  beams  seems 

but  to  shine  upon  the  wc«ry  obstacles  that  yet  he  strewn 

between  him  and  the  grave.  .  ^    .     .        ^ —♦..«.» 

So  thought  Nicholas  when,  wHh  the  impatienoe  natural 
to  a  situation  like  his,  he  Aofll-  eft  the  house,  and.  fcelmp 
as  thoi.gh  to  remain  in  bed  were  to  lose  most  preaous 
time,  and  to  be  up  and  stirring  were  in  some  way  to  pro- 
mote the  end  he  had  in  view,  wandered  into  London, 
perfectly  well  knowing  that  for  hours  to  come  he  could  no 
obtain  speech  «  th  Madeline,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
wish  the  intervet  ini^  time  away.  r-i-cdr 

And  even  now.  as  he  paced  the  streets,  and  li^tlessk 
looked  roun.  on  the  graduallv-incrcasing  bustle  and  pre* 
paratlon  for  the  d.-y.  e^-ery'thirij  appeared  to  yield  him  s^ome 

1      "*  ^      'j  1 -,,       i  «,.»  nio^ht*  the   sacrifice 

new   occasion   ;or  detij  on  i->;::C>.     *'?^^.  -".~>"*^»  "'"   '^     , 
of  a  young,  affer  onate,  and  beautiful  creature  to  sucl  « 
wretch   and  ir    s  ch   a    cause,  had  seemed  a  thing   too 
monstrous  to  s  ico«d ;  and  the  warmer  he  grew,  the  mwt 
confident  he  felt  that  some  interposition  must  save  her  from 
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his  clutches.     But  now,  when  li«  thought   how   rcjfiiljirly 
things  went  on.  from  day  to  <lay,  in  the  sane  unvuryini: 
round— how  youili  and  beauty  died,  and  .jK'Iy  gnpinK  af' 
hved    tottering    on—how  crafty    Bviirice   grt-w   rich,   aiid 
manly,  honest  ii<™:ii-t«  were   poor  and  sad — how   ^w   they 
were  who  lenanttd  Ui*  stately  houses,  and  how  many  those 
who  lay  in  noisome  pens,  or  rose  each  day  and  laid  them 
down  each  ni^'ht,   and   lived  and  di«d.    father  and   son, 
mother  and  child,  race   upon  race,   and  generation   upoa 
genermtion,  without  a  home  to  shelter  them  or  the  ••n^rgiet 
of  one  single  man  directed  to  their  aid— how  in  seeking, 
not  a  luxurious  and  splendid  life,  but  the  bare  means  of  a 
most  wretched    end   inadequate    subsiistence,    there  were 
women  and  children  in  that  one  town,  divided  into  ciafses 
numbered  and  estimated  as  regularly  as  the  noble  (amiliei 
and  folks  of  great  degree,  and  reared  from  intancy  to  drive 
most  criminal   and  dreadful   trades— how   ignorance  was 
punished   and   never  uught  —  how   jail-door  gaped  and 
gallows  loomed  for  thousands  urged  towards  thtm  by  cir- 
cumstances darkly  curtaining  their  very  cradles'  heads,  and 
but  for  which  they  might  have  earned  their  honest  bread  and 
f  i-r  ***  .P«*<»— *»ow  many  died  in  soul,  and  had  no  chance 
of  life— how  many  who  could  scarcely  go  astray,  be  they 
vicious  u  they  would,  turned  haughtily  from  the  crushed 
and  stricken  wretch  who  could  scarce  do  otherwise,  nid 
who  would  have  been  a  greater  wonder  had  he  or  she  done 
well,  than  even  they,  had  they  done  Ui— how  much  injustice. 
mjsery,  and  wrong  there  waa,  and  yet  how  the  world  rolled 
on,  from  year  to  year,  alike  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
no  man  seeking  to  remedy  or  redress  it :  when  he  thought 
of  all  this,  and  selected  from  the  mass  the  one  slight  caso 
on  which  his  thoughts  were  bent,  he  felt,  indeed,  that  there 
was  httle  ground  for  hope,  and  little  reason  why  it  should 
not  form  an  atom  in  the  huge  aggregate  of  distress  and 
sorrow,  and  add  one  small  and  unimportant  unit  to  swell 
the  great  amount 

But  youth  is  not  prone  to  contemplate  the  darkest  side  of 
a  F  !t  can  shif-  at  wll.     By  dint  of  reflecting  on  what 

f  '  the  train  of  thovi^'ht  which  night 

tch  'raduaiiy  summoned   up    his 

L.y  tht    Hi, a    he  momlng  was  sufficiently 

^  -  purpose,  had  no  though    but  that  of  usinf 

«  f,  advantage.     A   hasty  breakfast  taken,   and 

*     .   ASu.ui   c    bu  .uess   as    requireU    prompt   atnrtioa 
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disposed  of,  he  directed  his    steps    to    the    residence  of 
Madeline  Bray,  whither  he  lost  no  time  in  arriving. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  that  very  possibly  the  young  lady 
might  be  denied,  although  to  him  she  never  had  been ;  and 
he  was  siill  pondering  upon  the  surest  method  of  obtaining 
access  to  her  in  that  case,  when,  coming  to  the  door  of  tlie 
house,  he  i'ouiui  it  had  been  K'ft  ajar — probably  Hy  the  last 
person  who  had  gone  out.  The  occasion  was  not  one  upon 
which  to  observe  the  nicest  ceremony ;  therefore,  availinu; 
himself  ot'  this  advantage,  Nicholas  walked  gently  upstairs 
and  knocked  ai  l!ie  door  of  the  room  into  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  shown.  Receiving  permission  to 
enter  from  some  person  on  the  other  side,  he  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in. 

Bray  and  his  daughter  were  sitting  there  alone.  It  was 
nearly  three  weeks  since  he  had  seen  her  last,  but  t litre 
was  a  change  in  the  lovely  girl  before  him  which  mid 
Nicholas,  in  startling  terms,  what  mental  suffering  had 
been  compressed  into  that  short  time.  There  are  no  wordh 
which  can  express,  nothing  with  which  can  be  compared, 
the  perfect  pallor,  the  cold,  clear,  transparent  whiteness  o; 
the  beautiful  face  which  turned  towards  him  when  he 
entered.  Her  hair  was  a  rich,  deep  brown,  but  shadirif^ 
that  face,  and  straying  upon  a  neck  that  rivalled  it  \v 
whiteness,  it  seemed  by  the  strong  contrast  raven  black. 
Something  of  wildness  and  restlessness  there  was  in  tlie 
dark  eye,  but  there  was  the  same  patient  look,  the  same  ex- 
pression of  gentle  mournfulness  which  he  well  remembered, 
and  no  trace  of  a  single  tear.  Most  beautiful— more 
beautiful,  perhaps,  than  ever— there  was  someihing  in  her 
face  which  quite  unmanned  him,  and  appeared  tar  mure 
touching  than  the  wildest  agony  of  grief.  It  was  not 
merely  calm  and  composed,  but  tiied  and  rigid,  as  thougli 
the  violent  efibrt  which  had  summoned  that  composure 
beneath  her  father's  eye,  while  it  mastered  all  other  thou^i'ts 
had  prevented  even  the  momentary  expression  they  h.id 
communicated  to  the  features  from  subsiding,  and  liad 
fastened  it  there,  as  an  evidence  of  its  triumph. 

The  father  sat  opposite  to  her— not  looking  directly  in 
her  face,  but  glancing  at  her,  as  he  talked  with  a  gay  air 
which  ill-disguised  the  anxiety  of  his  thoughts.  The  draw* 
ing  materials  were  not  on  their  accustomed  table,  nor  were 
any  of  the  other  tokens  of  her  usual  occupations  to  be  seen. 
Tile  little  vases  which  Nicholas  had  always  seen  filled  with 
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fresh  flowers  were  empty,  or  supplied  oniw  with  a  few 
withered  stalks  and  leaves.  The  bird  was*  silent.  The 
cloth  that  covered  his  cage  at  ni^jht  was  not  temoved.  His 
mistress  h.id  forgotten  him. 

There  are  times  when  the  mind  being  painfully  alive  to 
receive  impressions,  a  great  deal  may  be  noted  at  'a  glance. 
This  was  one,  for  Nicholas  had  but  glanced  round  hini 
when  he  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Bray,  who  said 
impatiently — 

'.'  ?',®'^»./''''  "^^^^  ^°  y°"  ^»"'  ?  Name  your  errand  here, 
quickly,  if  you  please,  for  my  daughter  and  I  are  busily 
engaged  with  other  and  more  important  matters  than 
those  you  come  about.  Come,  sir,  address  yourself  to 
your  business  at  once.** 

Nicholas  could  very  well  clscern  that  the  irritability  and 
impatience  of  this  speech  were  assumed,  and  that  Brav,  in 
his  heart,  was  rejoiced  at  any  interruption  which  promised 
to  engage  the  attention  of  his  daughter.  He  bent  his  eyes 
involuntarily  upon  the  father  as  he  spoUe  ;  and  nv.rked  his 
uneasiness  ;  for  he  coloured  and  turned  his  head  away. 

The   device,    however,   so   far   as   it   was   a    device    for 
causmg  Madeline  to  interfere,  was  successful.     She  rose 
and,  advancing  towards  Nicholas,  paused  half-way,  and 
stretched  out  lier  hand  as  expecting  a  letter. 

"Madeline,"  said  her  father  impatiently,  "my  love 
what  are  you  doing  ? "  ^  /  » 

"Miss  Bray  expects  an  inclosure  pfihaps,"  said 
Nicholas,  speaking  very  distinctly,  and  with  an  emphasis 
she  could  scarcely  misunderstand.  "  Mv  employer  is  absent 
from  England,  or  I  should  have  brought  a  letter  with  me 
ihope  she  will  give  me  time— a  little  time— I  ask  a  very 
little  time."  ' 

"If  that  is  all  you  come  about,  sir,"  said  Mr.    Bray, 

you  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head.     Madeline, 
""m  A^'^*^.'      "'^"'^  know  this  person  was  in  your  debt?" 

^'A  trifle,  I  believe,"  returne  d  Madeline  faintly. 

'1  suppose  you  think,  now."  said  Brav,  whe.  ing  his 
chair  round  and  confronting  Nicholas,  "tliat  but  for  such 
pmiul  sums  as  you  bring  here,  because  my  daughter  has 
ciiosen  to  employ  her  time  as  she  has,  we  sliouid  starve  ?  " 

^^  I  have  not  thought  about  it,**  returned  Nicholas. 
You  have  not  thought  about  it  I"  sneered  the  invalid 

You  know  you  have  thought  about  it,  and  have  thought 
"»at,  and  think  so  every  time  you  come  here.     Do  you 
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■uppoM,  foung  Riaa,  that  I  don*t  know  what  Httle  pun*, 
proud  tradesmen  ara,  when,  through  acme  fortunate  ciiw 
cumstances,  they  get  the  upper  hMid  for  a  brief  d»y-~or 
think  they  get  the  upper  hand — of  a  gentleman  ?  ** 

"Mr  business,**  said  Nicholaa  respectfully,  "is  with  t 
lady." 

•*  With  A  gentiecian's  daughter,  sir,"  returned  the  sick 
oian,  "and  the  pettifogging  spirit  is  the  same.  But 
perhaps  you  bring  onura,  eh  ?  Have  you  any  fresh  orden 
ior  my  daughter,  sir  ?  ** 

Nicholas  understood  the  tone  of  triumph  in  which  thii 
intem^pUory  was  put,  but,  remembering  the  necessity 
of  eupporting  his  assumed  character,  produced  a  scrap 
of  paper  purporting  to  contain  a  list  of  some  subjects  foir 
drawings  which  his  employer  desired  to  have  executed; 
and  with  which  he  had  prepared  himself  in  case  of  any 
contingency. 

"Oh  I**  said  Mr.  Bray.  "These  are  the  orders,  art 
ther?" 

"Since   you  insist    upon    the    term,   sir — yes,"  replied^ 
Nicholas.  ' 

"Then  you  asay  tell  yvur  master,^  said  Bray,  tos<!ing 
the  paper  back  again,  with  an  exulting  smile,  "  that  my 
daughter — Miss  Madeline  Bray  ■  condescends  to  employ 
herself  no  longer  in  such  labours  as  these ;  that  she  ii 
not  at  his  beck  and  caii,  as  he  suppoees  her  to  be ;  that 
we  don't  live  upon  his  money,  as  he  flatters  himself  w« 
do;  that  be  may  give  whatever  he  ewes  «s  te  the  first 
beggar  that  passes  his  shop,  or  add  it  to  hie  own  profits 
next  time  he  calculates  them  ;  and  that  he  may  go  to 
the  devil,  for  me.  Tltat*s  my  acknowledgmeal  of  his 
orders,  sir  1 " 

"And  this  is  the  independence  of  a  man  who  sells  his 
daughter  as  be  has  e^iid  that  wesping  giii  I "  thought 
Nicholas. 

The  father  was  too  much  Absorbed  with  his  own  exults* 
tion  to  mark  the  look  of  scorn  which,  for  an  instant, 
NichotHS  could  not  have  suppressed  had  he  been  upon 
the  rack.  "There,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  silrnce, 
"  you  Knvo  your  m^-s-e^ge  4-^4  ntn  retire— unless  y^u  have 
any  fu  ,her — ha  I — any  further  orders." 

**  1  have  none,"  said  Nicholas  sternly ;  "  nor  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  station  you  once  held,  have  I  used  tlmt 
or  any  word  which,  howeear  harmless  so   itself»  could 
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je  supposed  to  imply  authority  on  my  part  or  dependence 
on  yours.     I  have  no  orders,  but  I  !  ave  fears— fears  tliat 
1  wiJI  express,  chafe  as  you  may-ffa.*  that  you  may  be 
consignmg    that    young   lady   to    .  ...leJiing    wc «    »han 
supporting    you   by    the   labour    of    her    hund*.    ia-i   sho 
worked   herself  dead.      These    are    my   fears,    *«■.    these 
fears  I  found  upon  your  own  demeanour.     Your  -on  science 
will  tell  you,  sir,  wliether  I  construe'  a  well  or  not  " 
'  For  Heaven's  sake  !'»  cried  Madeline,  inierpo»inff  in 
.  \"  °^J^®«"  ^*e"»-     **  Remember,  sir,  he  is  ?il. 
K  "!!!''« JT,'t^  ,tK®    inva''^»   firasping   and    ^aamng   for 
breath.     "Ill  |     111  I     I  am  bearded  and  bullied  ly  a  shop- 
Um  iS*'  beseeches  him  to  pity  me  ar:d  remember 

He  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder,  so  violent  that 
tor  a  few  moments  Nicholas  was  alarmed  for  his  life  • 
but  findmg  that  he  beg  a  to  recover,  he  withdrew,  after 
signifying  by  a  gesture  to  the  young  lady  tiiat  he  had 
somethmg  important  to  communicate,  and  would  wait 
for  her  outside  the  room.  Ho  could  hear  that  the  sick 
man  came  gradually  but  slowly  to  himself,  and  that 
without  any  reterence  to  what  had  just  occurred  as 
though  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  it  at  vet',  ha 
requested  to  be  left  alone. 

'•Oh  I"  thought  Nicholas,  "that  this  slender  chancp 
might  not  be  lost,  and  that  I  mij^ht  prevail,  if  it  were 

i   r    °"*  week's  time  and  reconsideration  !  *' 

•*iX?"j*^*  charged  with  some  commission  to  me,  sir," 
said  Madeline,  presenting  herself  in  great  agitation.  "  Do 
not  press  it  now,  I  beg  and  pray  of  you.  The  day  alter 
to-morrow — come  here  then.  »* 

••It  will  be  too  late-  * 00  late  for  what  I  have  to  say." 
rejomed  Nicholas,  "and  you  wih  not  be  here.  Oh. 
madam,  if  you  have  but  one  thought  of  him  who  sent 
me  here,  but  one  last  lingering  care  for  your  own  peace 
01  mind  and  heart,  I  do  tor  God's  sake  urge  you  to  trivo 
me  a  hearing."  ^ 

^  She  attempted  to  pasa  aim,  but  Nicholaa  gently  detained 

"  A  hearing,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  aak  vqu  but  to  hear 
me— not  me  alone,  but  idm  for  whom  1  speak,  who  is 
tor  away  and  does  not  know  your  danger.  In  th«  name 
of  Heaven,  hear  ma  I"  ^^  ^^® 

The  poor  attendant,  with  her  eyes  swollen  and  red 
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with  weeping,  stood  by,  and  to  her  Nicholas  appealed  in 
such  passionate  terms  that  she  oi>ened  a  side  door,  and, 
tuppot-ting  her  mistress  into  an  adjoining  room,  beckoned 
Ni'*holas  to  follow  them. 

*•  Leave  me,  sir,  pray,*'  said  the  young  lady. 

•*  I  cunnot,  will  not,  leave  you  thus,"  returned  Nicholas. 
**I  have  a  duty  to  discharge;  and  either  here  or  in  the 
room  from  which  we  have  just  now  come,  at  whatever 
risk  or  hazard  to  Mr.  Bray,  I  must  beseech  you  to  con- 
template again  the  fearful  course  to  which  you  have 
been  impelled." 

••  What  course  is  this  you  speak  of,  and  impelled  by 
whom,  sir?**  demanded  the  young  lady,  with  an  effort 
to  speak  proudly. 

••  I  speak  of  this  marriage,**  returned  Nicholas—"  of  this 
marriage,  fixed  for  to-morrow,  bv  one  who  never  faltered 
in  a  bad  purpose,  or  lent  his  aid  to  any  good  design  ;  of 
this  marriage,  the  history  of  which  is  known  to  me,  better, 
far  better,  tlian  it  is  to  you.  I  know  what  web  b  wound 
about  you.  I  know  what  men  ihey  are  from  whom  these 
schemes  have  come.  You  are  betrayed,  and  sold  for 
money — for  gold,  whose  every  coin  is  rusted  with  tears, 
if  not  red  with  the  blood  of  ruined  men,  who  have  falK  n 
desperately  by  their  own  mad  hands.** 

"  ifou  say  you  have  a  duty  to  discharge,**  said  Madeline 
firmly,  "  and  so  have  L  And  with  the  help  of  Heaven  1 
will  perform  it." 

"  Say  rather  with  the  help  of  devils,**  replied  Nichol.is, 
"with  the  help  of  men,  one  of  them  your  destined  husband, 
who  are '* 

••  I  must  not  hear  this,**  cried  the  youn  lady,  strivm^r  to 
repress  a  shudder,  occasioned,  as  it  seem  td,  even  by  this 
slight  allusion  to  Arthur  Gride.  "This  evil,  if  evil  it  is, 
has  been  of  my  own  seeking.  I  am  impelled  to  this  course 
by  no  one,  but  follow  it  of  my  own  free  will.  You  see  I  am 
not  constrained  or  ft^rced  by  menace  and  intimidation. 
Report  this,'*  said  Madeline,  "  to  my  dear  friend  and  bene- 
factor, and,  taking  with  you  my  prayers  and  thanks  for 
him  and  for  vourself,  leave  me  for  ever  1  ** 

"  Not  until  I  have  besought  you  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  fervour  by  which  I  am  animated,"  cried  Nicholas,  "to 
postpone  this  marriag-e  for  one  short  week.  Not  until  I 
have  besought  you  to  think  more  deeply  than  you  can  have 
done,  influenced  as  you  are,  upon  the  step  you  are  about  to 
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take.  Although  70U  cmnnot  be  fully  conscious  of  the  vtllainr 
of  this  man  to  whom  you  are  about  to  «ve  your  hund, 
some  of  his  deeds  you  know.  You  have  heard  him  speak, 
and  have  looked  upon  his  face.  ReHect.  reflect,  beforeit  is 
too  late,  on  the  mockery  of  plighting  to  him  at  the  altar, 
feiith  in  which  your  heart  can  have  no  share— of  uttering 
solemn  words,  against  which  nature  and  rea>  n  must  rebel 
—of  the  degradation  of  yourself  in  your  own  esteem,  which 
must  ensue,  and  must  be  aggravated  every  daj*.  as  his 
detested  character  opens  upon  you  more  and  more.  Slirink 
from  the  loathsome  companionship  of  this  wretch  as  you 
would  from  corruption  and  disease.  Suffer  toil  and  labour 
If  you  will,  but  shun  him,  shun  him,  and  be  happy.  For 
believe  me,  that  I  speak  the  truth,  the  most  abject  poverty! 
the  most  wretched  condition  of  human  life,  with  a  pure  and 
upright  mind,  would  be  happiness  to  that  which  you  must 
undergo  as  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  this  I  *» 

Long  before  Nicholas  ceased  to  speak,  the  young  lady 
buned  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  pave  he    tears  free  way 
In  a  voice  at  first  inarticulate  with  emotion,  but  gradually 
recovering    strength    as    she    proceeded,    she    answered 
nim— 

"1^!  "°J  f'S8r«««e  from  you,  sir— though  perhaps  I 
ought—that  I  have  undergone  great  pain  of  mind,  and 
have  been  nearly  broken-hearted  since  I  saw  you  last  I 
do  Mat  love  this  gentleman.  The  difference  between  our 
ages,  tastes,  and  habits,  forbids  it  This  he  knows,  and 
knowing,  still  offers  me  his  hand.  By  accepting  it,  and  by 
that  step  alone,  I  can  release  my  father  who  is  dying  in  this 
place;  prolong  his  life,  perhaps,  for  many  years;  restore 
him  to  comfort— I  may  almost  call  it  affluence— and  relieve 
a  generous  man  from  the  burden  of  assisting  one  by 
whom,  I  grieve  to  say,  his  noble  heart  is  little  understood. 
Do  not  think  so  poorly  of  me  as  to  believe  that  I  feien  a  love 
I  do  not  feel.  Do  not  report  so  ill  of  me.  for  Ma>  I  could 
not  bear.  If  I  cannot,  in  reason  or  in  nature,  love  the  man 
who  pays  this  price  for  my  poor  hand,  I  can  dtscharjre  the 
duties  of  a  wife  :  1  can  be  all  he  seeks  in  me,  and  will?  He 
IS  content  to  take  me  as  I  am.  I  have  passed  my  word 
and  should  rejoice,  not  weep,  that  it  is  so.  1  do.  The 
interest  you  take  in  one  so  friendless  and  forlorn  as  I  the 
delicacy  with  which  you  have  discharged  your  trust  the 
faith  you  have  kept  with  me,  have  my  warmest  thanks, 
and,  while  I  make  this  last  feeble  acknowledgment,  move 
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fn«  to  tears,  at  you  see.  But  I  do  not  repent,  nor  am  I 
unhappy.  I  am  happy  in  the  prospect  of  all  I  can  achieve 
•o  easily,  and  shall  be  more  so  when  I  look  back  upon  it, 
and  all  is  done,  I  know." 

••Your  tears  fall  faster  as  you  talk  of  happiness,"  said 
Nicholas,  "and  you  shun  the  contemplation  of  that  dark 
future  which  must  be  laden  with  so  much  misery  to  you. 
Defer  this  marriage  for  a  week— for  but  one  week  I " 

"He  was  talking,  when  you  came  upon  us  just  now, 
with  such  smiles  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  old,  and 
have  not  seen  for  many  and  manv  a  day,  of  the  freedom 
that  was  to  come  to-morrow,"  said  Madeline,  with 
momentary  firmness,  "of  the  welcome  change,  the  fresh 
air — all  the  new  scenes  and  objects  that  would  bring  fresh 
life  to  his  exhausted  frame.  His  eye  grew  bright,  and  his 
face  lightened  at  the  thought.  1  will  not  defer  it  for  an 
hour." 

"These  are  but  tricks  and  wiles  to  urge  you  on,"  cried 
Nicholas. 

"1*11  hear  no  more,"  said  Madeline  hurriedly.  "I  have 
heard  too  much — more  than  I  should — already.  What  I 
have  said  to  you,  sir,  I  have  said  as  to  that  dear  friend  to 
whom  I  trust  in  you  honourably  to  repeat  it.  Some  time 
hence,  when  I  am  more  composed  and  reconciled  to  my 
new  mode  of  life,  if  I  should  live  so  long,  1  will  write  to 
him.  Meanwhile,  all  holy  angels  shower  blessings  on  his 
head,  and  prosper  and  preser\'e  him." 

She  was  hurrying  past  Nicholas,  when  he  threw  him«elf 
before  her,  and  implored  her  to  think  but  once  again  upon 
the  fate  to  which  she  was  precipitately  hastening. 

"There  is  no  retreat,"  said  Nicholas,  in  an  agony  of 
supplication ;  "  no  withdrawing  I  All  regret  will  be  un- 
availing, and  deep  and  bitter  tt  must  be.  What  can  I 
say  that  will  induce  you  to  pause  at  this  last  moment? 
Whrt  can  I  do  to  save  you  ?" 

"Nothing,"  she  incoherently  replied.  "This  is  the 
hardest  trial  I  have  had.  Have  mercy  on  me,  sir,  I 
beseech,  and  do  not  pierce  my  heart  with  such  appeals  as 
these.  I — I  hear  him  calling.  I — I — must  not,  will  not, 
remain  here  for  another  instant." 

"  If  this  were  a  plot,"  said  Nicholas,  with  the  same 
violent  rapidity  with  which  she  spoke,  "a  plot,  not  yet  Inid 
bare  by  me,  but  which,  with  time,  I  might  unravel;  if  you 
were  (not  knowing  it)  entitled  to  fortune  of  your  own, 
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which,  beinfjf  recovered,  would  do  t  Uiat  this  marfiage 
Ciin  accomplish,  would  you  not  retraci  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  I— it  is  impossible  ;  it  is  a  child's  ule ;  time 
would  bring  his  death.     He  is  calling;  aj,'ain  I  *• 

"^t  .««>ay  be  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet  on  earth," 
said  Nicholas  ;  "  it  may  be  belter  for  lue  that  we  should  never 
meet  more." 

••For  both- for  bodi,"  replied  Madeline,  not  heediiu? 
what  sh«  said.  ••  lit^  time  will  come  when  to  recall  the 
memory  oi  this  one  interview  mif^ht  drive  me  mad.  Be 
•"«;  to  tell  them  that  you  left  m9  calm  und  happy.  And 
God  be  with  you,  sir,  and  my  nrrateful  heart  and 
biessmg  1  ** 

She  was  gone,  and  Nicholas,  staptjerinij  irom  tiie  house, 
thought  of  the  hurried  scene  which  had  juat  closed  upon 
him,  aa  if  it  were  the  phantom  of  some  wild,  unquiet 
dream.  The  day  wor»  on  ;  at  w^ht,  liaving  been  enabled 
in  some  measure  to  coileci  his  thoughts,  ho  issued  iorth 
Again. 

That  night,  being  the  last  of  Arthur  unui-'s  bachelorship, 
Ibund  him  in  tip-top  spirits  and  ^jreat  f»Uc  The  bottle- 
Rreeo  suit  had  been  brushed,  ready  for  the  morrow.  Peg 
Shdwskew  bad  rendered  the  accounts  of  her  past  house- 
»««P»ng  ;  the  eighteenpence  had  been  rigidly  accounted  for 
(she  was  never  tiiisted  with  a  'arger  *uui  at  once,  and  the 
account*  were  not  usually  balancL-d  more  than  twice  •  day) ; 
ev«y  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  coming  festival : 
•nd  Arthur  might  have  sat  down  and  contempUted  his 
approaching  happiness,  Out  that  he  preferred  sitting  down 
Md  contemplating  th*  ^/.ules  in  a  dirty  old  veUum  book, 
with  rusty  clasps.  ^ 

•' Well-a-<iay  1"  be  chuckled,  as,  rnking  on  hii  knees 
pelcr-s  a  strong  chest  screwed  down  to  the  floor,  he  thrust 
in  »  ».my  nearly  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  slowly  drew  forth 
this  ifrrasy  volunae— "  weli-a-day,  now,  this  is  «U  my 
library,  but  it's  one  of  the  most  entertaining  booke  that 
were  ever  written  I  It's  a  dfrlightlul  book,  and  all  true  and 
real— that's  the  best  of  it-  true  as  the  Bank  of  England, 

fH  k  w  **  "•  ^^^^  *"**  *'*'^*'-  ^*»'»"«n  ^y  Ai  thur  Gride— 
*»,  he,  he  I  None  oi  your  siury-book  writers  wiii  everoiake 
M.good  a  book  as  thie.  I  warrant  me.  It'e  composed  for 
private  circulation— for  my  own  particular  reading,  and 
nobody  else's.     He.  he,  her  «.       a 

Muttering  this  soUloquy,   Arthur  carried    his  precious 
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volume  to  the  table,  and  adjuvting  it  upon  a  dusty  desk, 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  began  to  pore  amonn^  th«  leaveii. 

••It*«  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Nickleby,"  he  said,  in  a 
dolorous  voice.  "Debt  to  be  paid  in  full,  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  four,  three.  Additional  sum  as  per  bond. 
five  hundred  pound.  One  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  threepence,  to- 
morrow at  twelve  o'clock.  On  the  other  side,  thou^'h. 
there's  the  per  contra,  by  means  of  this  pretty  chick.  But, 
again,  there's  the  question  whether  I  mightn't  have 
brought  all  this  about  myself.  •  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.'  Why  was  my  heart  so  faint?  Why  didn't  I 
boklly  open  ir  to  Bray  myself,  and  save  one  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  four,  three  I " 

These  reflections  depressed  the  old  usurer  so  much  as  to 
wring  a  feeble  groan  or  two  from  his  breast,  and  cause  him 
to  declare,  with  uplifted  hands,  that  he  would  die  in  a 
workhouse.  Remembering  on  further  cogitation,  how- 
ever, that  under  any  circumstances  he  must  have  paid, 
or  handsomely  compounded  for  Ralph's  debt,  and  beintj 
by  no  means  confident  that  he  would  have  succeedid 
had  he  undertaken  his  enterprise  alone,  he  re^^ained  his 
equanimity,  and  chattered  and  mowed  over  more  satis- 
factory items,  until  the  entrance  of  Peg  Sliderskew 
interrupted  him. 

••Aha,  Peg!"  said  Arthur,  •'what  is  it?  What  is  it 
now,  Peg?" 

♦•  It's  the  fowl,"  replied  Peg,  holding  up  a  plate  contain- 
ing a  little— a  very  little  one—quite  a  phenomenon  of  a 
fowl — so  very  small  and  skinny. 

••A  beautiful  bird!"  said  Arthur,  after  inquiring  the 
price,  and  finding  it  proportionate  to  the  size.  ••  With  a 
rasher  of  ham,  and  an  egg  made  into  sauce,  and  potatoes, 
and  greens,  and  an  apple-pudding.  Peg,  and  a  little  bit 
of  cheese,  vve  shall  have  a  dinner  for  an  emperor.  Then'II 
only  be  she  and  me — and  you.  Peg,  when  we've  doiu— 
nobody  else." 

*•  Don't  you  complain  of  the  expense  afterwards,"  said 
Mrs.  Sliderskew  sulkily. 

"I'm  afraid  we  must  live  expensive! v  for  the  first  wetk." 
returned  Arthur,  with  a  groan,  •«  and  then  we  must  make 
up  for  it.  I  won't  eat  more  than  I  can  help,  and  I  know 
you  love  your  old  master  too  much  to  eat  more  than  you 
can  help,  don't  you,  Peg  ?  " 
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••  Don't  I  wliat?"  laid  Peff. 

••  Love  your  old  miister  too  mucti »• 

'  No,  not  a  bit  too  much,»*  said  PeR. 

h    «^?T  ^°''*  him  too  much  to  eat  more  tiian  you  can 
help  at  hit  expense/*  '  " 

'I At  his  what?"  snid  Peg. 

••Oh,  dearl-  she  can  never  hear  the  mo!«t  important 
word,  and  hears  all  the  others  I-  whined  Gride,  •^^"hb 
expense— you  catamara n  ?  »•  «n"» 

.uIll*il!-'*""'*"^'°"5'*.*'"'^"**  *°  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Slider- 
skew  being  uttered  n  a  whisper,  that  Indv  assented  to 
the  general  proposiiion  by  a  hnrsh  growl',  which  was 
accompanied  ty  a  ring  at  the  street  doo?. 

•There's  the  bell."  said  Arthur. 

,  Ay.  ay ;  1  know  that.-  rejoined  Peg. 
Then  why  don't  you  go?**  bawled  Arthttr. 

he.e^°nT';7"  '     "'°^^'''  '''-'     "'  «'"'^  ^"'"^  «">•  hnrm 

..l'2'ill''S'^'''*'*"''''R'^.'^*'»"*-»''^  ^''<^  «'0''<*  "bell"  as  loud 
as  he  could  ro::r;  and  his  meaning  being  rendered  further 
.ntel,g.ble  to  Mrs.  Sliderskew'.  dull  se^nse  of  hearing  bi 

houil^""''.  •''^'■"T  °^  '■•"S^'".'?  «t  »  «»-e<^t  door.   Peg 

?ii  1« '•  "*•*'  "t"'/'-^  demanding  why  he  hadn't  said 

^!?        \  *\  .*^'"^   h*^^'"*''   '"«<'^'''d    «<■  talking  about   all 

manner  of  thmgs  that  had   noi Inner   to  do  with   it    and 

''^*:P•"Sherhal..pintofbeerwa^ling^nthest^ps        ' 

A    .      ^^®.!   *   change   come   over   vou,    Mrs     Pec- »   snid 

Arthur,  fo  lowing  her  out  with  his  e^res.     "  What  ft'mea.  , 

long,  I  see.     You  are  turnini?  craxv.  1  think    and  »f  «».. 

W.Ze  rr  ""  V"'"''"  °^'  "F  P^8-Sr  b« "hi"  cm 
.^11  s  one  to  me.       Turnmg  over  the  leaves  of  his  book  na 

tveX^hLj  •."^"/'°"'  «"«*  .fo'^got  Peg  Sliderskew  and 
evemhing  else  in  the  engrossing  interest  of  its  pages. 

rhe  room  had  no  other  light  than  that  which  i1  derived 
>.om  a  dim  and  dirt-cloKged  lamp,  whose  laz^-  wick  bJi.i^ 
M.I1  further  obscured  by  a  dark  shade,  cast^ts  fceble  ral? 
over  a  very  little  space,  and  left  all  beyond  in  he«?J 
f''l^'''''J\^oncy.\ender  had  drawn  the  lamp  so  cToJ 

or T'  Sf ',  '^^''^  ^r  °"^y  •'°"'"  »>«tween  it  and  himseTf 
for  the  book  over  w  hich  he  bent ;  and  as  he  sat  w  th  hi, 
elbows  on  the  desk,  and  his  sharp  cheek-b^nerrerting  ill 
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kit  htndt,  It  only  •erved  to  briaff  out  hit  h!d«out  fcaturei 
in  strong  relitf,  together  with  the  little  table  at  which  he 
Mt,  and  to  fhroud  all  the  reet  of  the  chamber  in  a  deep, 
Millen  gloom.  Raising  his  eyee,  and  looking  vacantly 
into  this  gloom,  as  he  made  some  mental  calculationt 
Arthur  Gride  suddenly  met  the  fixed  gan  of  a  man* 

"  Thieves  I  thieves  I  **  shrieked  the  usurer,  starting  up 
and  foldin|(  his  book  to  his  breast,  "robbers  I  murder  I** 

"What  IS  the  matter?**  said  the  form,  advancing. 

"  Keep  off  I  *•  cried  the  trembling  wretch.  "  Is  It  a  man 
era    a       ** 

"  For  what  do  you  take  me,  if  not  for  a  man  ?  **  was  the 
inquiry. 

''Yes,  yes,**  cried  Arthur  Gride,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  "it  is  a  man,  and  not  a  spirit.  It  is  a  man. 
Robbers  I  robbers  I  ** 

"For  what  are  these  cries  raised— unless,  indeed,  you 
know  me,  and  have  some  purpose  in  your  brain?**  snid 
the  stranger,  coming  close  up  to  him.  "  I  am  no  thief, 
fellow." 

"What  then,  and  how  come  you  here?**  cried  Gride, 
■omewhat  reassured,  but  still  retreating  from  his  visitor ; 
*'  what  is  your  name,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  ** 

"Mt  name  you  need  not  know,**  was  tlie  reply.  "I 
came  here  because  I  was  shown  the  way  by  your  servant. 
I  have  addressed  you  twice  or  thrice,  but  you  were  too 
profoundly  enga|ped  with  ^our  book  to  hear  me,  and  I  have 
been  silently  waiting  until  you  should  be  less  abstracted. 
What  1  want  I  will  tell  you  when  you  can  summon  up 
eourage  enough  to  hear  and  understand  me.** 

Arthur  Gnde,  venturing  to  regard  his  visitor  more 
attentively,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  a  young  man  of 
ffood  mien  and  bearing,  returned  to  his  seat,  ana  muttering 
that  there  were  bad  characters  about,  and  that  thb,  with 
former  attempts  upon  his  house,  had  made  him  nervous, 
requested  his  visitor  to  sit  down.  This,  however,  be 
declined. 

"  Good  God  I  I  don't  stand  up  to  have  you  at  an 
advantage,**  said  Nicholas  (for  Nicholas  it  was),  as  he 
observed  a  gesture  of  alarm  on  th«  part  of  Gride.     "  Listen 


to  me.     You  are  to  be  married  to-morrow  morning.** 
«•  N— n— no,**  reioined  Gride.     "  Who  said  I  was  ? 
do  you  know  that  i  ** 


How 


^No  matter  how,**  replied  Nicholas,  «*I  know  it     The 
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young  lady  who  It  to  giv  you  her  hand  hale*  and  despi»cs 
you.  Her  blood  runs  cold  at  the  mentiun  of  vour  name— 
(he  vulture  and  the  lamb,  the  rat  and  the  duve,  could  not 
be  worse  matched  than  you  and  she.  Vou  aee  I  know 
her.'* 

Gride  looked  at  him  as  if  he  wrre  petrified  with 
astonishment,  but  did  not  speak;  perhaps  lacking  the 
power.  • 

••  You  and  another  man,  Ralph  Nicklebv  by  name,  have 
hatched  this  plot  between  you/'  pursued  Nicholas.  "  You 
pay  him  for  his  share  in  br'unr,U\g  about  the  sale  of 
Madeline  Bray.  You  do.  A  lie  ia  trembling  on  your 
lips,  I  see.** 

He  paused;  but  Arthur  making  no  reply,  resumed 
again. 

"You  pay  yourself  by  defrauding  her.  How  or  by 
what  means—for  I  scoro  to  euliy  her  name  by  falsehood 
or  deceit— I  do  not  know ;  at  present  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  am  not  alone  or  single-handed  in  this  busini  ,s.  If  the 
energy  of  man  can  compass  tiie  discovery  of  your  fraud 
and  treachery  before  your  death— if  wealth,  revenge,  and 
just  hatred,  can  hunt  and  track  you  through  your 
windings—you  will  yet  be  called  to  a  dear  account  for 
this.  We  are  on  the  scent  already— judge  you,  that 
know  what  we  do  not,  when  we  shall  have  you  down  1  '* 

He  paused  again,  and  still  Arthur  Gride  glared  upon 
him  in  silence. 

"  If  you  were  a  man  to  whom  I  could  appeal  with  any 
hope  of  touching  his  compassion  or  humanity,"  said 
Nicholas,  **  I  would  urge  upon  you  to  remember  the 
helplessness,  the  innocence,  the  youth  of  this  lady;  her 
worth  and  beauty,  her  filial  excellence,  and  last,  and 
more  than  all,  as  concerning  you  more  nearly,  the  appeal 
she  has  made  to  your  mercy  and  your  manly  feelmg. 
But  I  take  the  only  ground  that  can  be  taken  with  men 
hke  you,  and  ask  what  money  will  buy  you  oi 
Remember  the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed.  You 
see  I  know  enouifh  to  know  much  more  with  very  little 
help.  Bate  some  expected  gain  for  the  risk  you  save, 
and  say  what  is  your  price." 

Old  Arthur  Gride  moved  his  lips,  but  they  only  formed 
an  ugly  smile,  and  were  motioaiess  again. 

"You   think,"   said    Nicliolas,    "that    the  price   would 
not  be  paid.     M.^s  Bray  has  wealthy  friends  wlio  would 
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coin  their  very  hearti  to  save  her  in  such  a  strait  at  this. 
Name  your  price,  defer  these  nuptials  but  for  a  few  days, 
and  tee  whether  those  1  speak  of  shrink  from  the  payment. 
Do  you  hrar  me  ?  ** 

When  Nicholas  begnn,  Arthur  Gride's  impression  was 
that  Ralph  Nickleby  had  bciiayed  him ;  but  au  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  felt  convinced  that,  however  he  had  come  by 
the  knowledge  he  possesispd,  the  part  he  acted  was  a 
genuine  one,  and  that  with  Ralph  he  had  no  concern.  .'\ll 
he  seemed  to  know  for  certain  was,  that  he.  Gride,  paid 
Ralph's  debt ;  but  ihat,  to  anybody  who  knew  the  circum- 
stances of  Bray's  detention— even  to  Bray  himself  on 
Ralph's  own  statement — must  be  perfectly  notorious.  M 
to  the  fraud  on  Madeline  herself,  his  visitor  knew  so  little 
•bout  its  nature  or  extent,  that  it  might  be  a  lucliy  guess 
or  a  hap-hazard  accusation.  Whether  or  no,  he  had 
cleariv  no  key  to  the  mystery,  and  could  not  hurt  him 
who  kept  it  cloae  within  his  own  breast.  Hie  allusion 
to  friends,  and  the  oiler  of  money.  Gride  held  to  be  mere 
empty  vapouring^  Ujr  purposes  of  delay.  **And  even,  if 
money  were  to  be  had,"  thought  Arthur  Gride,  as  he 
glanced  at  Nicholas,  and  trembled  with  passion  at  his 
boldness  and  audacity,  "I'd  have  that  dainty  chick  lur 
my  wife,  and  cheat  ^o»  of  her,  young  smooth-iace  !" 

Long  habit  of  weighing  and  noting  weil  wi'.  <  clients 
said,  and  nicely  balancing  chances  in  h'  axi'-*^'.,  and 
calculating  odds  to  their  faces,  without  th^  ii .;  t  .  j  lear- 
ance  of  being  so  engaged,  had  renderecl  t'iri<  4,: 'l.U  in 
forming  conclusions,  and  arriving,  from  pwuri'-  muicatf, 
and  often  contradictory  premises,  at  very  cu.^  aj^  deil  ".c- 
tions.  Hence  it  was  that,  as  Nicholas  went  on,  he  followed 
him  closely  with  his  own  constructions,  and  when  lie 
ceased  to  speak,  was  as  well  prepared  as  if  he  had 
deliberated  for  a  fortnight. 

**  I  hear  you,**  he  cried,  starting  from  his  seat,  casting 
back  the  fastenings  of  the  window>shutters,  and  Uirowing 
up  the  sash.     "  Help  here  !     Help  !     Help  ! " 

**What  are  you  doing? "said  Nicholas,  seizing  him  hy 
the  arm. 

'*  1*11  cry  robbers,  thieves,  murder,  alarm  the  neighbour* 
hood,  striiggle  with  you,  let  loose  some  blood,  and  swear 
you  came  to  rob  mc,  if  you  don't  quit  my  house,"  replied 
Gride,    drawing   in    his  head    with  a   ftigluiul   grin,  "1 
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♦*  Wretch  ! "  cried  Nichola*. 

'•  yom*U  bring  vour  threats  here,  will  you  ?**  said  Gride, 
whom  jeriloijsy  of  Nicholas  and  a  s«.nse  of  his  own  triumph 
had  converted  into  a  perfect  fieml.  ••  You.  the  disap. 
pointed  lov.  r—oh,  dear  I      He  !  h  •  !  he  !— but    you     han^ 


ave  her,  nor  site  you.  She's  uiy  wife,  my  lond,  do  inn. 
httle  wiJe.  Do  you  think  she'll  miss  vou  ?  Do  you  tittnk 
she'll  wcpp?  I  shall  liUe  to  see  htsr  weep— I  shan't  mind 
It.     She  looks  pr  tijer  in  lears." 

"Villain  I"  sai  i  Nicholas,  choking  with  his  r  sje. 

"One  minute  more,"  cried  Arthur  Gride,  "and  III 
rouse  the  streti  w  th  such  iicreams  as,  if  ihcy  wt  re  rai>ed 
by  anybody  else.  :*hould  wake  me  iven  in  tlu  ium^  of 
pretty  Madeline.'* 

"You  hound  1"  said  Nicholas,  "if  you  were  but  a 
youn^^er  man " 

"Oh,  yes  I"  sneered  Arthur  Glide,  "if  I  was  but  a 
younger  man  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  ;  but  for  me,  so  old 
and  us:ly--to  be  jilted  bv  little  Madeline  for  me  ?  " 

"Hear  me,"  said  Nicholas,  "and  be  thankful  I  have 
enough  command  over  myself  not  to  tlinij  you  into  the 
street,  which  no  aid  could  prevent  my  duinj,'  if  I  once 
grappled  with  you.  1  have  been  no  lover  of  this  ladvN 
•No  contract  or  engagement,  no  word  of  love,  has  ever 
pulsed  between  us.     She  does  not  even  know  my  name  " 

"III  ask  it  for  all  that— IMI  beg  it  of  her  with  Ui.ses," 
said  Arihur  Gnde.  "Yes,  and  she'll  tell  me,  an  i  pay 
tliem  back,  and  we'll  laugh  toj-eiher,  and  hug  ourselves  - 
and  be  very  merry— when  we  think  ol  the  poor  youth  that 
w.uUed  to  have  her,  but  couldn't,  because  she  was  bespoke 
by  me."  ^ 

This  taunt  brought  sucfi  an  expression  into  the  fare  of 
Nicolas  that  Arthur  Grde  plainly  apprehended  it  to  be 
tUe  forerunner  of  his  pmting  his  threat  of  throwing  him 
into  the  street  in  immediate  execution  ;  for  he  thrust  his 
hoad  out  of  the  window,  and  holdincr  tight  on  with  both 
hands,  raised  a  pretty  brisk  ahirni.  Not  thinkini:  it 
necessary  to  abide  the  issu.^  of  the  noise,  Nicholas  gave 
vent  to  an  indignant  defiance,  and  stalked  iVom  the 
room  and  from  the  house.  Arthur  Gride  watched  him 
across  the  street,  and  then,  drawing  in  his  head,  fastened 
I'^e  window  as  before,  and  sat  down  to  take  breath 

n  she  ever  turns  pettish  or  ill-humoured.  I'll  taint  hor 
*iih  thai  spark,"  he  said,  when  he  iiad  recovered.     *•  She'll 
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little  think  I  know  about  him  ;  and,  if  I  manaf^e  it  well, 
I  can  break  her  spirit  by  this  means  and  have  her  under 
my  thumb.  I'm  glad  nobody  came.  1  didnt  call  too 
loud.  Tlie  audacity  to  enter  n-;*  hou  .e,  and  open  upon 
ine  !  But  I  shall  have  a  very  gjod  triumph  to-morrow, 
and  he*ll  be  gnawing  his  fingers  off;  perhaps  drown 
himself,  or  cut  his  throat !  I  shouldn't  wonder  I  Thai 
would  make  it  quite  ctwnplete,  that  would— quite." 

When  he  had  become  restored  to  his  usual^  condition  by 
these  and  other  comments  on  his  approaching  triumph, 
Arthur  Gride  put  away  his  book,  and,  having  locked  iho 
chest  with  great  cautioa,  descended  into  the  kitchen  to 
warn  Peg  Sliderskaw  to  bed,  and  scold  her  for  having 
afforded  such  ready  admission  to  a  stranger. 

The  unconscious  Peg,  however,  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend the  offence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  he 
summoned  her  to  hold  the  light,  while  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  fastenings,  and  aecured  the  street  door  with  his  own 
hands. 

'•Top  bolt,"  muttered  Arthur,  fastening  as  he  spoke, 
"bottom  bolt— chain — bar— double-lock— -and  key  out  to 
put  under  my  pillow !  So,  if  any  more  rejected  admirers 
come,  they  may  come  through  the  keyhole.  And  now  I'll 
go  to  sleep  till  half-past  five,  when  I  must  get  up  to  be 
married.  Peg  I" 

With  that  he  jocularly  tapped  Mrs,  Shderskew  under 
the  chin,  and  appeared,  for  the  moment,  inclined  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  his  bachelor  days  by  imprinting  a 
kiss  on  her  shrivelled  lips.  Thinking  better  of  it,  however, 
he  gave  her  chin  another  Up,  in  lieu  of  that  warmer 
familiarity,  and  stole  away  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE   PROJECT  AND   ITS   RESUI-T. 

Therb  are  not  many  men  who  lie  abed  too  late,  or  over- 
sleep themselves,  on  their  wedding  morning.  A  legend 
there  is  of  somebody  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind.vvho 
opened  his  eyes  upon  the  day  which  was  to  give  him  a 
young  wife,  and  forgetting  all  about  the  matter,  rated  lus 
servants  for  providing  him  with  such  fine  clothes  as  had 
been  prepared  for  the  festival.     There  is  also  a  lejjcni  oi 
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a  young  gientleman  who,  not  htning  beforv  bb  eyw  tfa* 
fear  of  the  canoni  of  the  Church  for  such  cases  made  and 
piwided,  conceived  a  paasion  for  his  erandoiother.  Both 
raset  are  of  a  sin^Iar  and  special  kind,  and  it  it  very 
doubtful  whether  either  can  be  considered  at  a  precedent 
likely  to  be  extensively  followed  by  succeeding  generations. 

Arthur  Gride  had  enrobed  himself  in  hM  marriage 
garments  of  bottle-green  a  fidl  hour  before  Mrs.  Slider- 
skew,  shaking  off  her  more  heavr  slumbers,  knocked  at 
his  chamber  door ;  and  ho  had  hobbled  downstairs  in  full 
array,  and  smacked  his  lips  over  a  scanty  taste  of  hit 
favourite  cordial,  ere  thac  delicate  piece  of  antkiuity 
enlightened  the  kitchen  with  her  presence. 

••Faugh  r  said  Peg,  grubbing,  in  the  discharge  of  her 
domestic  functions,  among  a  scanty  heap  of  ashes  in  the 
rusty  grate,  "wedding,  indeed!  A  pm:ious  weddinir  I 
He  wants  somebody  better  than  his  old  Peg  to  take  care 
01  him.  does  he  ?  And  what  has  he  said  to  me,  many  and 
many  a  time,  to  keep  me  content  witli  short  feod,  small 
wages,  and  little  fire?  'My  will,  Peg  I  my  will!*  tavs 
he,  •  I'm  a  bachelor— no  friends— no  relations.  Peg.'  Lies  I 
And  now  he's  to  bring  home  a  new  mittress.  a  baby-facd 
chit  of  a  girl !  If  he  wanted  a  wife,  the  fool,  why  couldn't 
he  have  one  suitable  to  his  age  and  that  knew  his  ways  ? 
She  won»t  come  in  my  wav.  he  says.  No,  that  she  won\  ; 
but  vou  little  think  why,  Arthur,  bc>  I " 

While  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  induenosd  possibly  by  some 
lingering  feelings  of  disappointment  and  personal  slight, 
occasioned  by  her  old  master't  preference  for  another, 
was  giving  loose  to  these  grumblings  below  tteitt,  Arthur 
bnde  was  cogitating  in  the  parlour  upon  what  had  taken 
place  last  nignt 

"I  cant  think  how  he  can  have  picked  up  what  he 
knows,"  said  Arthur,  "  unless  1  have  committod  myself— 
let  something  drop  at  Bray's  for  instance,  which  hat  been 
overheard.  Perhaos  I  may.  I  sbouldnt  be  turprised  if 
that  was  it.  Mr.  Nickl  cy  wat  ofUn  angry  at  my  talking 
to  him  before  we  got  ouuide  of  th«  door.  I  mustnt  teU  bim 
that  part  of  the  business,  or  he'U  p«t  me  out  of  sortt,  and 
make  me  nervous  for  the  day." 

Ralph  was  universally  looked  up  to  and  recognised 
among  his  tellows  as  a  superior  genius,  but  upon  Arthur 
urde  his  stern,  unyielding  character  and  consummate  art 
had  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that  he  was  actually 
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•frnid  of  him.  Cringinf^  und  cowardly  to  the  core  by 
nature,  Arthur  Gride  humbled  hnnself  in  the  dutt  belora 
Ralph  Nickleby,  and,  even  when  they  had  not  this  stake 
in  coinmoii,  would  have  licked  his  shoes  and  crawled  upon 
the  (ground  before  him  rather  than  venture  to  return  him 
word  for  word,  or  retort  upon  him  in  any  other  spirit  than 
one  of  the  most  slavish  and  abject  sycophancy. 

To  Ralph  Nickleby's,  Arthur  Gride  now  betook  himself 
according  to  appointment;  and  to  Ralph  Nickleby  he 
rriated,  how,  last  night,  some  young  blustering  blade, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  forced  his  way  into  his  house 
and  tried  to  i%hten  him  from  the  proposed  nuptials: 
told,  in  shot  t,  what  Nicholas  had  said  and  done,  with  the 
slig^n  reservatimi  upon  which  he  had  determined. 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"Oh  1  nothing  more,**  rejoined  Gride. 

"He  tried  to  frigfcten  you,"  said  Ralph,  ''and  you  wtm 
frightened,  I  suppose ;  is  that  it  ?  " 

'.'  '  fr^htened  iiWby  crying  thieves  and  murder,**  replied 
Gri4e.  "Once  I  was  m  earmst,  I  tell  you  that,  for  I  iiad 
niore  than  half  a  mind  to  swvar  he  uttered  threats  and 
demanded  my  lii;  or  my  mont-y.** 

"Oho  I"  said  Ralph,  eyeing  him  askew.  "Jealous, 
too !  '^  ' 

"  Dear  now,  see  that  I"  cried  Arthur,  rubbing  liis  hands 
and  affecting  to  laugh. 

"  Why  do  you  make  those  grimaces,  man  ?»•  said  Ralph 
harshly.  "You  an  jealous  — and  with  good  cause,  I 
tliink." 

"No,  no,  no— not  with  good  cause,  hev?  You  don't 
think  with  good  cause,  do  you?"  cried  Arthur,  feltering. 
"  Doyou,  though— hey  ?  " 

"  Why,  how  stands  the  fact?**  returned  Ralph.  "  Her*- 
is  an  old  man  about  to  be  forced  in  marriage  upo?i  a 
girl ;  and  to  this  old  man  there  comes  a  handsome  young 
fellow— you  said  he  was  handsome,  didn't  you  ?** 

"No  !"  snarled  Arthur  Gride. 

"  Oh  1  rejoined  Ralph,  "  I  thought  vou  did.  Well ! 
Handsome  or  not  handsome,  to  this  old  I'nan  th^re  conu> 
»»  young  fellow  who  casts  all  manner  of  fierce  defiances  in 
his  teeth— gums,  I  should  rather  say— and  tells  liim  in 
plain  terms  that  his  mistress  hates  him.  What  dots  lie 
do  mat  for  ?     Philanthropy's  sake  ?  " 

"Not  for  love  of  the  l.idy,"  replied  Gride,  "  Ibr  he  said 
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"He  said!"  repeated  Ralph  contemptuously.  ••But  I 
l.ke  hi„,  for  one  thing,  and  that  Is  his  giving  vou  th"  fllr 
warning  to  keep  your-what  is  it  ?     Tif-tit  or  'da"n  y  chkk 

^;^J.s  Vs"i".  •^'^^"^  ^^y-  ^  ''^'^'^  G«!i^^«  b: 

careful  Its  a  triumph  too.  to  (ear  her  away  from  a 
gallant  young  rival ;    a  great   triuniph    for  an    ild  m™n  f 

that"  Llf-'^*"'  '°   ^'^  ""''  '^^'  "'^^^  y^-  have  her- 

"What  a  man  it  is  I "  cried  Arthur  Gride,  affectinir   In 

hLT^'Ji'^^^^  ^'^  ^°^*"^^'  »o  ^  '''^'-'y  amused  ^^AnS 
then  be  added  anxiously.  -  Yes ;  to  keep  her  safe.  tha?2 
all.     And  that  isn't  much,  is  it?"  «•«'.  inac» 

"  Much  ! "  said  Ralph,  with  a  sneer.  •'  Whv,  evervbodv 
knows  what  easy  things  to  understand  and  to  cJn^o^ 
women  are.     Bi,t  come,  it's  very  nearly  time  for  you  to  ^ 

"Oh,  what  a  man  you  are  !»  croaked  Arthur. 
fnr  T'^  "°' '     T'**  ^^'P'^-     "  N°^«^y  ^^i"  Pav  you  inter*«t 
wUl  th'eyT-"'^'     '"^P°'"'  ***'^^^""  '^'''  ^"<1  ^w/lve  o'cl<3!! 

"But  nobody  would  pay  you   interest   for  it  either   vou 
know,"  returned  Arthur.   l«4ring   at    Ralph  with   all  tht 

""Besides'  tT.^  ""^'Ti^  ^^^^-  into  hTfa^S.'*"  *"  '"^ 
Besides  which."  said  Ralph,  suffering  his  lip  to  curi 
mtoasm.le,  ''you  haven't  the  money  abSut  you  and^^u 
wvren't  prepared  for  this,  or  you'd  have  broSghMt  wi?h 
you  and  there's  nobody  you'd  so  much  like  to  acfommoda  e 
as  me.  I  see.  We  trust  each  other  in  about  an  eu^^ 
dejjree.     Are  you  ready  ?  "  '**"** 

Gride,  who  had  done  no^h-nir  but  P-rin  an^t  «,  i  j 
c -Iter,  during  this  last  .peech  of  Ra  plf'^^ns"  eredln^ll  ^ 
j.ft.rmative;  and.  producing  from  his  hat  4  cSu^le  of  la  ^: 

accoutred,  they  got  into  a  hired  coach  which  Rnloh  l,S"« 

;no^r:' tdt^e  f;^V"ppn;rj  .';errfr™'„"/!:4^'^l,';r 

I'ouse,  wa.  utterly  dismayed  and  cowed  bvthr^L.     r1 
-ence  which  pervaded  it.   -n.e  facclai.'  X  ler^^  iri  ' 
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tiM  mIv  peraoa  they  «aw,  was  disfigured  with  tears  and 
want  Of  sleep.  Tliere  was  nobody  to  receive  or  welcome 
thani  i  and  they  i>tol«  upstairs  into  the  usual  sitting-nioin 
mora  lik«  two  burg^lars  than  the  bridegroom  and  hij« 
friend. 

**OiM  would  think,"  said  Ralph,  speaking,  in  spite  of 
llhnfld^  in  a  low  and  KubUued  voice,  *'that  there  was  a 
Amoral  goins  on  here,  and  not  a  wedding.** 


tittered  his   friend,   "  you  ars 


very 


"He.  he 
&moy  1" 

**  I  noed  bo,**  remarked  Ralph  drily,  *'  for  this  U  rather 
dull  and  diilUng.  Look  a  litUa  briMcer,  man,  and  not  so 
iMJie^liker 


rea,  yes, 


I  will.* 


"I 

Oh,  dear,  dear, 
h«r  own  time. 


Mid  Grid*.     '  Hjt—but— you  don't 
think  shs's  coming  just  yst,  do  you  ?  * 

**Why,  I  suppose  shell  not  ccwne  till  she  is  obliged," 
rotuniad  Ralph,  looking  ai  is  Wi»tch,  "and  she  has  a 
good  half-hour  to  spare  yet.     Curb  your  impatience.'* 

'*I — I — am    not    impatient,*"    Jtamtnered    Arthur, 
wouldn't  be  hard  with  her  for  the  world, 
not  on  any  account     Let  her  take  her  tim< 
Her  tune  shall  be  ours  by  all  me«aa.** 

While  Ralph  bent  upon  his  trembling  friend  a  keen  look, 
which  showeu  that  he  pcr/ectiy  understood  the  reason  of 
this  great  consideration  and  regard,  a  footstep  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  and  Brav  himself  came  into  the  rooiu  un 
tiptoe,  and  holding  up  his  hand  with  a  cautious  gesture 
as  if  there  were  senu  sack  person  oearwho  must  net  be 
disturbed. 

"  Hush !  ••  he  said,  is»  a  low  voice.  "  She  was  very  ill  last 
night.  I  thought  «he  wot«ki  have  broken  her  heart.  She 
is  dressed,  and  crying  bittersy  in  her  own  room ;  but  she*« 
better,  and  quite  ouiet — that's  everything  1" 

*'  She  is  ready^  u  she  ?  "  saiu  Ralph. 

"Quite  ready,"  returned  the  father. 

••Arid  n<^  likely  to  delixv  us  by  any  young-lady  weaknes^os 
—fainting — or  so  forth  ?     said  Ralph. 

"She  may  be  safely  trui»ied  now,"  returned  Bray.  '  I 
have  been  talking  to  her  this  morning.  Here — cotiK.  a 
litlle  this  wav." 

He  drew  Ralph  Nickidsy  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  pointed  towards  Gr^^  who  sat  huddled  together  ir. 
a  corner«  fumbling  nerv&asly  with  the  buttons  of  his  c^-it, 
AAd  eiihibiLing  a  lace,  a.  which  every  skulking  and  uu:>« 
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exprettjon  was  sharpened  and  aggrsTated  to  the  utmost  bv 
his  anxiety  and  trepidation.  ' 

-Look  at  that  man,"  whispered  Bray  amphatlcany. 
"This  seems  a  cruel  thing,  after  all."  ^ 

"What  seems  a  cruel  tiling ?«  inquired  Ralph,  with  as 
much  stolidity  of  face  a.  if  he  rt,ally  were  in  uttJf  ig^Sn" 
of  the  others  meanmg. 

"  This  marriage,"  answered  Bray.    "  Don't  ask  me  what 
You  know  as  well  aa  I  do." 

Ralph  shrupped  his  shouldert  in  silent  depreciation  of 
Bray's  impatience,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows;  and  purs^ 
his  lips,  as  men  do  when  they  are  prepared  with  a  sufficient 
answer  to  some  remark,  but  waft  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  advancing  it,  or  think  it  scarcely  worth  while 
to  answer  their  adversary  at  all. 

W  \f°K^^  ^'.'":  0^.°?  }^  ??^  "*"  «*"«'  ?  "  »a'd  Bray. 
•*  No  I  "  replied  Ralph  boldly.  ^ 

'/I  say  it  does,"  retorted  Bray,  with  a  show  of  mudi 

When  men  are  about  to  commit,  or  to  sanction,  the  com- 
mission  of  some  injustice,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  express  pity  for  the  object  either  of  that  or  some  parallS 
proceedmg.  and  to  feel  themselves  at  the  time  quite  virtuou, 
and  moral,  and  immensely  superior  to  those  who  exores. 
no  p.ty  at  all.  This  is  a  kind  of  upholding  of  faUh  a^bove 
w.  rks,  and  is  very  comfortable.  To  do  Ralph  Nicklebv 
jn«^t.ce  he  seldom  practised  this  sort  of  dissimulation  ;  bu? 
1"  understood  those  who  did,  and  therefore  suffered  Briv  to 
s.y,  again  and  again,  with  great  vehemence,  that  thev 
w.re  jointly  domir  a  very  cruel  thing,  before  he  again  offered 
to  interpose  a  word.  ^        ouerea 

•'  '^o"  see  what  a  dry,  shrivelled,  withered  old  chip  it  is  n 
returned  Ralph,  when  the  other  was  at  length  silem      'Mf 

Mr'^BrLT"??  ''  "''^'^^^,"  cruel,  but  as  It  is-hark'ee 
M     ^  ^J  ^'u   ''  ^'^  ^°°"'  ^"^  >^*v«  her  a  rich  voung  widow 
' r.il"i!^i?!.~"^"''»  y^'^'  *a«^«  tl"^  time ;  'let  hfr  consult 


"r  own  next. 


Irue,  true,"  said   Bray,  biting  hig  nails,   and  plainlv 
v^ry  .11  at  ease.     ••  I  couldn't  do'^anything  better  for  hit 
Han  advise  her  to  accept  these  proposals,  could  1?     Now 
1  a  |<  >ou,  Nicklebv,  as  a  man  of  the  world-could  I  >  "       * 

Surely  not,"  answered   Ralph.     "I   tell  vou   what    sir- 
th  a-  are  a  hundred  fathers,  within  a  circuit  of  five  mUei 
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from  this  place,  well  ofT,  good,  rich,  tubttantial  mtii,  who 
would  gladly  give  their  dauKhtert,  and  their  own  ears  with 
them,  to  tbiat  very  man  yonder,  ape  and  mummy  as  he 
looks.** 

V  So  there  are  I  **  exclaimed  Brajr,  eagerly  catching  at 
anything  which  seemed  a  justification  of  himself.  "  And 
so  I  told  her,  both  last  night  and  to-day.** 

"You  told  her  truth,"  said  Ralph,  "and  did  well  to  do 
so ;  though  I  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  had  a 
daughter,  and  my  freedom,  pleasure,  nay,  my  venr  health 
and  life  depended  on  her  taking  a  husband  whom  I  pointed 
out,  I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  advance  any 
other  arguments  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  my  wishes." 

Bray  looked  at  Ralph  at  if  to  see  whether  he  spoke  in 
earnest,  and  having  nodded  twice  or  thrice  in  unqualified 
assent  to  what  had  fallen  from  him,  said — 

"  I  must  go  upstairs  for  a  few  minutes,  to  finish  dress- 
ing. When  I  come  down,  I'll  bring  Madeline  with  me. 
Do  you  know  I  had  a  very  strange  dream  last  night, 
which  I  have  not  remembered  till  this  instant  I  I  dreamed 
that  it  was  this  morning,  and  you  and  I  had  been  talking, 
as  we  have  been  this  minute ;  that  I  went  upstairs  lor 
the  very  purpose  for  which  I  am  going  now ;  and  that 
as  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  take  Madeline's,  and  lead 
her  down,  the  floor  sank  with  me,  and  after  falling  from 
such  an  indescribable  and  tremendous  height  as  the  imagi- 
nation scarcely  conceives,  except  in  dreams,  I  alighted  in 
a  grave." 

"  And  you  awoke,  and  found  you  were  lying  on  your 
back,  or  with  your  head  hanging  over  the  bedside,  or 
suffering  some  pain  from  indigestion?**  said  Ralph. 
"  Pshaw,  Mr.  Bray,  do  as  I  do  (you  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, now  that  a  constant  round  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment opens  upon  you)  and,  occupying  yourself  a  little 
more  by  day,  have  no  time  to  think  of  what  you  dream 
by  night.** 

Ralph  followed  him,  with  a  steady  look,  to  the  door, 
and  turning  to  the  bridegroom,  when  they  were  a^^ain 
alone,  said — 

"  Mark  my  words,  Gride,  you  won't  have  to  pay  his 
annuity  very  long.  You  have  the  devil's  luck  in  bargains 
always.  If  he  is  not  booked  to  make  the  long  voyaije 
before  many  months  are  past  and  gone,  I  wear  an  orange 
for  a  head  1 " 
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uJnJ^ll  prophecy,  to  agreeable  to  hit  eart,  Arthur  ro. 

urned  no  answer  than  a  cackle  of  great  delight.     Ralph. 

throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  they  both  sa?  wailing  in 

r.I^«"hU  r '*""**•  u'^^'P/'  "^f^  thinking,  with  a  sneer 
upon  his  hps,  on  the  aUered  manner  oi  Bray  that  day 
and  how  soon  their  tellow.hip  in  a  bad  Jesign  ha^d 
owered  his  pnde  and  established  a  familiarity  between 
ihem  when  his  attentive  ear  caught  the  rustling  of  a 
female  dress  upon  the  sta.rs,  and  the  footstep  of  a  man. 

Wake  up  he  said,  stamping  his  fool  impatiently  upon 
the  ground,  "  and  be  sometliing  like  lite.  man.  will  yiu? 
They  are  here.  Urge  those  dry  old  bones  of  yours  thia 
way— quick,  man,  9uick  I"  jw-i*  u«« 

Gride  ■hambled  forward,  and  stood,  leering  and  bowine. 
close  by^  Ralph's  side    when  the  door  opened  and  Th^ 

:nd  hfs  '.?siri^r  ^"^  "^'  '^'  ^"^""^^'  ^"^  '^'^^^'^ 

JL'^^u  i""i!r'^?""   •PP«"tion    from    the    worid    of 
w   C?T    ^"'^judd^n'y  presented  itself  before  him.  Ralph 

hJ^«^K~*V-**  "°'  ''?^*  **^"  ™^  thunderstrick;n  than 
he  was  by  this  surprise.  His  hands  fell  poweriess  byhS 
gde.  he  staggered  back,  and  with  open  mouth,  .La 
fece  of  ashy  paleness,  stood  gazing  at  them  in  speechless 
rage;  his  eves  so  prominent,  and  his  face  so  owwulsed 
and  changed  by  the  passions  which  raged  wit Wn  him 
that  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  recofniseTn  him  he 
same  stern,  composed,  hard-featured  min  he  had  been 
not  a  minute  ago.  ^^ 

"The  man   that   came  to  me    last    night."   whisoered 

Sett^nigt?^  ''  ""'^  ^'^--     "^^«  -"  ^>-'  --  ^ 

"I    see,"   muttered    Ralph.    "I   know!     I    miirht    have 

guessed  as  much  before.     Across  my  every  path   at  every 

turn   go  where  I  will,  do  what  1  may!  he  c?n!^s  ! "  ^ 

noltrfl  ^h^n*   "^  •''"   '°'""y   ^'■^'"    '^'   ^^«^'   »he  dilated 
nostnl,    the    quivering    oi    the    lips,    which,    though    set 

IZ/  fi*^"'"'   "^^    °*'^""'    ^0"»<J    not    bo  'still,    showed 
w  i    K-S:'nuTTT  u""'?    ^^^"*^^'""K    for   the'  mastery 

u^H       f  J^^^'   ""^    *°   reassure    ht .,    stood    erecT   and 
undented,  front  to  front  with  his  unworthy  relativT 
^.M     .  t  brother  and   sister  stood  side  by  side,    with    a 
gallant  bearing  which    became    them   ueli:   a  cl^s^  lik.^ 
ne..  between  them  was  apparent,  which  many,  hid  they 
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only  seen  them  apart,  mii^ht  have  fiitiled  to  remark.  Tit? 
air,  carriage,  and  very  look  and  expression  of  the  brother 
were  all  reflected  in  the  sister,  but  softened  and  retinej 
to  the  nicest  limit  of  feminine  delicacy  and  attractiun. 
More  striking  still  was  some  indefinable  resemblance  in 
the  face  of  Ralph  to  both.  While  they  had  never  looked 
so  handsome,  nor  he  more  ugly,  while  they  had  never 
held  tliemselves  more  proudly,  nor  he  shrunk  half  no 
low,  there  never  had  been  a  lime  when  this  resemblance 
was  so  perceptible,  or  when  all  the  worst  characteristics 
of  a  face  rendered  coarse  and  harsh  by  evil  thoughts  were 
half  so  manifest  as  now. 

"Away I"  was  the  first  word  he  could  utter,  as  he 
literally  gnashed  his  teeth.  *'Awayl  What  brings  you 
here — liar — scoundrel~>dastard — thief  1  ** 

"I  come  here,**  said  Nicholas,  in  a  low,  deep  voice, 
"to  save  your  victim  if  I  can.  Liar  and  scoundrel  you 
•re,  in  every  action  of  your  life ;  theft  is  your  trade  ;  and 
double  dastard  you  must  be,  or  you  were  not  here  to-day. 
Hard  words  will  not  move  me,  nor  would  hard  blows. 
Here  I  stand,  and  will,  till  I  have  done  my  errand.** 

"Girl  I**  said  Ralph.  '*  retire  I  We  can  use  force  to 
him,  but  I  would  not  hurt  you  if  I  could  help  it.  Retire, 
you  weak  and  silly  wench,  and  leave  this  dog  to  be  dealt 
with  as  he  deserves." 

"  I  will  not  retire,**  cried  Kate,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
the  red  blood  mantling  in  her  cheeks.  "You  will  do 
him  no  hurt  that  he  will  not  repav.  You  may  use  force 
with  me;  I  think  you  will,  for  i  am  a  ^irC  and  that 
would  well  become  you.  But  if  I  have  a  girl's  weakness, 
I  have  a  woman's  heart ;  and  it  is  not  you  who,  in  a  cause 
like  this,  can  turn  that  from  its  purpose." 

"And  what  may  your  purpose  be,  most  lofty  lady?" 
said  Ralph. 

"  To  o£fcr  to  the  unhappv  subject  of  vour  treachery,  at 
this  kist  flBoment,**  replied  Nicholas,  "  a  refuge  and  a 
home.  If  the  near  prospect  of  such  a  husband  as  you 
have  provided  will  not  prevail  upon  her,  I  hope  she  may 
be  moved  by  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  one  of  her  o«vn 
•ex.  At  all  events  they  shall  be  tried.  I  myself,  avow- 
ing to  l»r  father  from  whom  I  come  and  by  whom  1  aiu 
commissioned,  will  render  it  an  act  of  greater  baseness, 
meanness,  and  cruelty  in  him  if  he  still  tmres  to  force  ihis 
marriage  oa.     Here  I  wait  to  see  him  and  his  dau^i.ier* 
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vZ  ^n^^yi  •''*'  ^***"^*  *»y  •*•*«  -^  Into  your 


into  whid.  h.h.7tar«iXr,;:,  IS'.  ;»:*?•"•  ""*•  ^ 

«i  ig-,_-    r  -sj       »»w*«^  ner,  out  tne  fTAve  him  no  reolv 


him«elf  ,n  another  man't  h«a^  „  such  *  t  L^^  ^^ 

enau*.  h«  ttiJl  Wmm*  h.,  V    w-       ^"^"^  ""  ©'  «'hat  must 
»«,  H«  .uij  Kfiept  lifr  by  htm,  ms  vou  scf   anW  r»;r.«.*  .^ 

him  now  ?"     "       °"  "  "'*  "  *"<^  "  y"  hi.v.  heard 

to  mur,    MiM    M..,d.Hn..  7«  I     oh     ulr !     ir'?!*'"*^ 
•nrthine  •toe  be'd  like— ^nvh^J  .1       '    "'"".    "    there 

^">-«  1  .wear  you  ,h.U  .f7«r!,t^^i'"N" ''"'"'«" 
^hMi.  your  brother  ior  whaffoli,  SI      Grll,.    L?"?" ' 

outward    pa,.,  ..    .w   C  W  ""l^X';,  ""l^' V'..""" 
w  :i/Kyouare.f  d««pla>ed,    "stay 

RalplL'"^  '"*'*  ^"^   "°'   ^'"''  •"^  <^«»   ^own  Bray,-  saCd 
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**  MinH  jrourtelf  rather  than  either  of  u«,  and  stay  where 
you  are  t"  said  Nicholas. 

"  Will  you  call  down  Bray  ?  "  cried  Ralph. 

"  Remember  that  you  come  near  me  at  your  peril,**  said 
Nicholas. 

Gride  hesitated.  Ralph,  beings  by  this  time  as  furious 
as  a  baffled  ti|^er,  made  for  the  door,  and,  attempting  to 
pass  Kate,  clasped  her  arm  rouf^hly  with  his  hand. 
Nicholas,  with  his  eyes  dartini?  fire,  seized  him  by  the 
collar.  At  that  moment,  a  heavy  body  fell  with  great 
violence  on  the  floor  above,  and,  in  an  instant  afterwards, 
was  lieard  a  most  appallini?  and  terrific  scream. 

They  all  stood  still,  and  gazed  upon  each  other.  Screatn 
succeeded  scream  ;  a  heavy  pattering  of  feet  succeeded  ; 
and  many  shrill  voices  clamouring  together  were  heard 
to  cry,  "  He  is  dead  !  *' 

"Stand  off  !**  cried  Nicholas,  letting  loose  all  the  passion 
he  had  restrained  till  now,  "  if  this  is  what  1  scarcely  dare 
to  hope  it  is,  you  are  caught,  villains,  in  your  own 
toils.*' 

He  burst  from  the  room,  and,  darting  upstairs  to  the 
quarter  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  forced  his  way 
Uirough  a  crowd  of  persons  who  quite  filled  a  small 
bedchamber,  and  found  Bray  lying  on  the  floor  quite 
dead  ;  his  daughter  clinging  to  the  body. 

"How  did  this  happen?'*  he  cried,  looking  wildly 
about  htm. 

Several  voices  answered  together  that  he  had  been 
observed,  through  ihe  half-opened  door,  reclining  in  a 
strange  and  uneasy  position  upon  a  chair  ;  that  he  had 
been  spoken  to  several  times,  and  not  answering,  was 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  until  some  person  going  in  and 
shaking  him  by  the  arm,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
and  was  discovered  to  be  dead. 

"Who  is  the  owner  of  this  house?**  said  Nicholas 
hastily. 

An  elderly  woman  was  pointed  out  to  h«m  ;  and  to  hot 
he  said,  a«!  he  kneeled  down  and  gently  unwound  Madelin* 's 
arms  from  the  lifeless  mass  round  which  they  w-^re 
entwined,  **  I  represent  this  lady's  nearest  friends,  as  her 
servant  hei*e  knows,  and  must  remove  her  from  this 
dreadful  scene.  This  is  my  sister  to  whose  charge  you 
confide  her.  My  name  and  address  are  upon  that  card, 
and  you  shall  receive  from  me  all  necessary  directions  ioi 
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the  an-ans^enients  that  must  be  made.     Stand  aside  everv 

one  of  you.  and  rK^.  me  room  and  nir.  for  cSd*.  «!<;  I -^ 

Hie  people  fell  bj.ck,  scirce  wondering  more  hi  what 

had  ju»i  occurred  than  at  the  excitement  and  impeuMirv 

•2.  fu^*"*'  ^/*  .•'*^^'"  f'°'"  ^'^^^  chambtr  and  downstairs 
into  the  room  he  had  just  quiaed.  followed  bv  his  ,i^tl! 
snd  the  faithful  servant.  wl?om  he  charged  to  pri:;  ,i  I 
coach  directly,  while  he  and  Kate  bent  ovfr  thelr'^KJuTfiJ 
charge  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  her  to 
Shion^'Z;  -^^^  girl  pcrfonned  ho r  office  with  such  eip2 
S^h  v' urK""-^  few  m.nutes  the  coach  was  ready.  '^ 
Ralph  Nickleby  and  Gride,  stunned  and  paralysed  by 
the  awful  event  which  had  so  suddenly  overUirown  their 
schemes  (it  would  not  otherwise,  pedmps  ha^  .rtHd! 
much  impression  on  them),  and  'ca^rLd^awarby  the 
"  e^'Sown^Sir?'*^'^'  k"^  e'^'Pii*tion  of  NiclJasrwh  ch 

like  men  In  I ^^^  *""''  ^"^^^"^  °"  *'  '»^°»«  Prociedings 
^ke  men  in   a  dream  or  trance.     It  was   not  until  everv 

p.eparat.on  was  mad.  for  Madeline's  immediate  VemovS 
liuln  aw^ay.  ^'^  "*'"''  ^^  ^"''**''"«  '^^^  *»^^"'^  ^^^ 
and  ^onfro*^  •  ^o?**<^'-'«d  Nicholas,  rising  from  his  Unee 
mile  ~l"md"!"fis.''""'  '"'  *^'"  "^---^  Madeline's 
"  II  *•  answered  Ralph  hoarsely. 
Hush,  hushf  cried  the  terrified  Gride,  catchlnir  him 
t)  the  arm  a^-ain.     ••  Hear  what  he  says."       "*'^"'"8:  "•« 

!n  ,\I     •  ''^.'.l  N'c'^o'aS'  extending  his  disengaged  hand 
ire  dL  TA     h^*"^"  ^''*'   *^*.\^>'*-     That  bothylur  debts 

due  ^tc^av   i^^°"t  ^''^*'  ^""^^  °^  nature-that  the  bond 
aue    to-day   at    twelve    is    now    waste    Daoer—thai    vo..* 

conten.plaied    fraud    shall    be   discovered  S^Ltha      Zr 

w  etrs^a^rd"fi'°  "^"k^"k'  overthrow^; by  Heaven 
uretc hes,  that  he  dehes    ou  both  to  do  yo  ir  worst  !  " 

I  his  man.'  said  Ralph,  in  a  voice  scarcely  in«<'llieible 
-    Uus  man  claims  his  wife,  and  he  shall  hav/her."    ^ 

hav/h^l  T?  '''^'"''  ^'i^**'  •'  "°^  ^'^'  «"<*  >'^  '^"n^uld  not 

.t:"s:[d  NicLrar  ''^  •"^'"'  ^•"^"  '^^y  --•  -  ^^" 

"  Who  shall  prevent  him  ?  ** 
"1  will." 

"By  what  right,  I  should  like  to  know?"  siM  R.i^k 
B>  what  right.  I  ask  ?  "  '^  '^'^'P**' 
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By  this  rigfht — that,  knowing-  what  i  do,  you  dare  n 
tempt  me  further,**  said  Nicholas;  "and  by  this  belt 
right,  that  those  1  serve,  and  with  whom  you  would  ha 
done  me  base  wrong  and  injury,  are  her  nearest  and  Iv 
dearest  Criends.  In  their  name  I  bear  her  hence.  Gi^ 
way  I** 

*'  One  word  I "  cried  Ralph,  foaraingf  at  the  mouth. 

*'Not  one,*'  replied  Nicholas,  *' I  will  not  hear  of  one- 
sava  this.  Look  to  yourself,  and  heed  this  warning  thj 
\  give  you  I  Your  day  is  past,  and  night  is  comin 
on——* 

**  My  curse,  my  bitter,  deadly  curse  upon  you,  boy  1 " 

'*  Whence  will  curses  come  at  your  command  ?  or  xvh: 
avails  a  curse  or  blessing  from  a  man  like  you  ?  I  war 
you  that  misfortuno  and  discovery  are  thickening  aboi 
your  head  ;  that  the  structures  you  have  raised,  throug 
all  your  ill-spent  life,  are  crumbling  into  dust ;  that  yoi 
path  is  beset  with  spies ;  that  this  very  day,  ten  thousan 
pounds  of  your  hoarded  wealth  have  gone  in  one  gre< 
crash  I** 

•*  Tis  false  1  **  cried  Ralph,  shrinking  back. 

'*  Tis  true,  and  you  shall  find  it  so.  I  have  no  moi 
words  to  wasta.  Stand  from  the  door.  Kate,  do  yo 
go  first.  Lay  not  a  hand  on  her,  cm*  on  that  woman,  c 
on  me,  or  so  much  as  brush  their  garments  as  they  pa< 
you  bv(~-You  let  them  pass  and  he  blocks  the  doc 
again  I " 

Arthur  Gride  hap.r>ened  to  be  in  the  doorway,  but  whethe 
intentionally  or  from  confusion  was  not  quite  apparent 
Nicholas  swung  him  away  with  such  violence  as  to  caus 
him  to  spin  round  the  room  until  he  was  caught  by 
sharp  an^le  of  the  wall  and  there  knocked  down ;  an 
then  takmg  his  beautiful  burden  in  his  arms  rushe 
violently  out.  No  one  cared  to  stop  him,  if  any  were  s 
disposed.  Making  his  way  through  a  mob  of  people 
whom  a  report  of  the  circumstances  had  attracted  rouii 
the  house,  and  carrying  Madeline,  in  his  excitement,  a 
easily  as  if  she  were  an  infant,  he  reached  the  coach  1 
which  Kate  and  the  girl  were  already  waiting,  anc 
confiding-  his  charge  to  them,  jumped  up  beside  tli 
coacliiuan  and  bade  him  diive  away. 
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Ol'  rAMILV   MATTERS,    CARES,    HOPES,  DISAFTOIKT.NtENTS, 

AND  SORROWS. 

tJ^n^V^A^A"'  Jf'^^Weby  had  been  made  acquainted  by 
R«v»-  i,w  **^"Srhte^  with  every  circumstancTof  M;.d.  lini 
Bray,  history  which  was  known  to  them;  althouL^h  tlie 
responsible   situation  in  which    Nicholas   stood   had    been 

Znl^  ft^^'^'^^'V  ^'^'  -"^  »^«  »^-^  been  prepared 
even  for  the  possible  contingency  of  having  to  receive  tlie 

young  lady  in   her  own  house  -  improbable    aTsuch   a 

result  had  appeared  only  a  few  minutes  before  it  came 

this  confidence  was  first  reposed  in  her,  late  on  the 
previous  evening  had  remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  and 
profoundly  mystified  state,  from  which  no  explanations  or 
arguments  could  relieve  her.  and  which  every  fresh 
soliloquy  and  reflection  only  aggravated  more  and  Sore 
...r^ "S.^y  "**"•  Kate,"  so  the  good  ladv  areued 
"If  the  Me«irs    Cheer^ble  don't  want  tSTyoun^g  lady  to 

ChanS^c^'JTwI  ^"^  '*l*^  ^'*  •  *''"  .gainst  Ihe  li)rd 
,Wh.^  ";  ^*  ^  •  chancery  ward,  and  shut  her  up 

in  Sf/nti.r'^"  ^  i^^'^'Zlr^.  *^"^  "***  ^f  »"«=h  thing? 
m  the  newspapers  a  hundred  times;  or,   if  they  are  so 

very  fond  o(  her  as  Nicholas  says  hey  ate.  why  don? 
they  marry  her  themselve—one  if  them.  I  mein  ?  And 
even  supposing  they  don^  wnm  her  to  be  married,  and  don't 
r  M  J?"?^  ^"^  themselves,  why  in  the  name  of  wonder 
should  Nicholas  go  about  the   world   forbidding  people^s 


fe.1ndeLi'r  '  "*"  ""^'^  P^P'*  ""^^^     Not^und'er. 

sald'Kjjr  J^Ti"''*  ^.u\^^^  experience,  dear  mamma." 

Hn^   o  ?  Vt,  '  '^•"^  ^^'''^  P^*»«P*  ^'^^  ^°n*t  quite  under- 

and  ail   the  circumstances  in   thfs  instance.     We   have 

stated  them  awkward! v.  I  dare  say." 

"SwiTl,"?^^?  ***''*»''  ^^"""^^^  ^^'  "'O'^"'  briskly. 
thTf  though  5'';k  ^  ""^  "°*.  *°  ^  *^«'^  accountable  for 
tn.it,  though,   at   the  same  time,   as   the  drcumstonces 
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speak  for  themselves,  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  my  love, 
of  saying  that  1  do  understand  them,  and  perfectly  well 
too,  whatever  you  and  Nicholas  may  choose  to  think  to  the 
contrary.  Why  is  such  a  great  fuss  made  because  this 
Miss  M  igdalen  is  going  to  marry  somebody  who  is  older 
than  herself?  Your  poor  papa  was  older  than  I  was— 
four  years  and  a  half  older.  Jane  Dibabs — the  Dibabses 
lived  in  the  beautiful  little  thatched  white  house  one 
storey  high,  covered  all  over  with  ivy  and  creeping  plants, 
with  an  exquisite  little  porch  with  twining  lioneysuckles 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  where  the  earwigs  used  to  fall 
into  one's  tea  on  a  summer  evening,  and  always  fell 
upon  their  backs  and  kicked  dreadfully,  and  where  the 
frogs  used  to  get  into  the  rushlight  shades  when  one 
stopped  all  night,  and  sit  up  and  look  through  the  little 
holes  like  Christians  —  Jane  Dibabs,  she  married  a  man 
who  was  a  great  deal  older  than  hersell,  and  would  marry 
him,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
and  she  was  so  fond  of  him  that  nothing  was  ever  equal 
to  it.  There  was  no  fuss  made  about  Jane  Dibabs,  and 
her  husband  was  a  most  honourable  and  excellent  man, 
and  everybody  spoke  w(  of  h.im.  Then  why  should  there 
be  any  fuss  about  this  N.  agdalen  ?  " 

*'  Her  husband  is  much  older ;  he  is  not  her  own  choice  ; 
his  character  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  you  have 
just  described.  Don't  you  see  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  ?  *'  said  Kate. 

To  this  Mrs.  Nickleby  only  replied  that  she  durst  say 
she  was  very  stupid,  indeed  she  had  no  doubt  she  was, 
for  her  own  children  almost  as  much  as  told  her  so  even- 
day  of  her  life  ;  to  be  sure  she  was  a  little  older  than  they, 
and  perhaps  some  foolish  people  might  think  she  ous:lit 
reasonably  to  know  best.  However,  no  doubt  she  was 
wrong  ;  of  course  she  was — she  always  was— she  couldn't 
be  right,    indeed — couldn't  be  expected  to  be — so  had 

better  not  expose  herself  any  more ;  and  to  ah  xs.ate's 
conciliations  and  concessions  for  an  hour  ensuing,  the 
good  lady  gave  no  other  replies  than— Oh,  certainly — why 
did  they  ask  her— her  opinion  was  of  no  consequence— it 
didn't  matter  what  she  said — with  many  other  rejoinders 
of  the  same  class. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  (expressed,  when  she  had  become 
too  resigned  for  speech,  by  nods  of  the  head,  upliftings  of 
the   eyes,   and  little  beginnings  of  groans,   converted,   as 
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of  thL?.  c  r  ';^"'*'°''*u**"",^*'^''*^'"''"^^  with  the  object 
of  their  sohcitude;   when,    havinjr  by   this   time  assertHH 

the  tri.""?°'''"'^'  «"'  *^^°'"'"^'  besides.'  inter?    :;  In 
the  trials  of  one  so  young  and   beautiful,    she   not   only 

displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and  solicitude,  but  took  erea^ 
credit  to  herself  for  recommending  the  course  of  Drocfduri 
which  her  son  had  adopted;  fr?quent~  decK^  tm! 
an  expressive  look,  that  it  was\ery^fortunat7thh,^s 
were  as  they  were;  and  hinting,  tiiat  but  for  L^a  en 
couragement  and  wisdom  on  her  own  part,  tlfey  never" 
could  have  been  brought  to  that  pass.  ^ 

Not  to  stram  the  question  whether  Mrs.  Nicklebv  had 
or  had  not  any  great  hand  in  bringing  matters  about  ^ 

lior^Thrr m'  ^'^^  ^'T  ^^^  ^'-ng^gr'Snd  fo^'exulta 
tJon.     The  brothers,  on  their  return,  bestowed  such  com 

mendations  on  Nicholas  for  the  part  he  had  tiken  a^d 
evinced  so  much  joy  at  the  altered  state  of  events  Ind  the 
recovery  of  their  young  friend  from  triads  so  great  aid 
ta^'^'^^u  '»^;«^^^"'"&.  that,  as  she  more  than  once 
I.  lonned  her  daughter,  she  now  considered  the  fSrtSSes 
of  tJie  family  ' '  as  good  as  »  made.  Mr.  Charles  Cheei^ble 
indeed.  Mrs.  Nicklebv  positively  asserted  had  in  t1f..^fir!; 
transports  of  his  surprise  and  deligh  "as  good  a  "  L?d 
so.  Without  precisely  explaining \hat  this^quaHficatfJ.I 
meant,  she  subsided,  whenever  she  mentioned^the  suSec^^^^ 
into  such  a  mysterious  and  important  state    and  InH  ^nrh 

nnTcTould"'''\'h"''  '^"'ir  •"   pers;JcTv'e,";har(vague 
and  clouded  as  they  were)  she  was.  at  such  times   alnfost 

ior  o.f?r  .'^  'r'  ^"^  ''?"y  ^^^"  P-manentT;  provided 
toi^on  a  scale  of  great  splendour,  and  all  her  cares  were 

The  sudden  and  terrible  shcck  she  had  received  com 
bmed  with  the  great  affliction  and  anxiety  of  n  nd  whSi" 
mL  .•'*  /°^  ""  '°"^  ''""^  ^"'^"'•^d.  proved  too  much  for 
Madeline's  strength.  Recovering  from  the  state  of 
stupefaction  into  which  the  suddfn  dea"h  of  her  father 
happily  plunged  her.  she  only  exchanged  that  condi  ion 
for  one  of  dangerous  and  active  illness.  When  he  delist" 
physical  powers  which  have  been  sustained  by  an  unnaS 
train  upon  the  mental  cu-rgies  and  a  resolute  deerm"na. 
t  on  not  to  yield,  at  last  give  way.  their  degree  of  prosiral 
t-oi  IS  usually  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  effort 
which  has  previously  upheld  them.     Thus^U  wis  that^lS 
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illness  which  fell  on  Madeline  was  of  no  slight  or  temponu 
nature,  but  one  which,  for  a  time,  threatened  her  reasot 
and — scarcely  worse— her  life  itself. 

Who,  slowly  recoverin^f  from  a  disorder  so  severe  an 
dangerous,  could  be  insensible  to  the  unremitting  attention 
of  such  a  nurse  as  gentle,  tender,  earnest  KateF  On  whoi 
could  the  sweet,  soft  voice,  the  light  step,  the  delicate  hant 
the  quiet,  cheerful,  noiseless  discharge  of  those  thousan 
little  oOIces  of  kindness  and  relief  which  we  feel  so  deep! 
when  we  are  ill,  and  forget  so  lightly  when  we  are  well- 
on  whom  could  they  make  so  deep  an  inipnssion  as  on 
young  heart  stored  with  every  pure  and  true  alTectlon  tliii 
women  cherish;  almost  a  stranger  to  the  endearments  an 
devotion  of  its  own  sex,  save  as  a  learned  them  from  itself 
and  rendered,  by  calamity  and  suffering,  keenly  susceptibl 
of  the  sympathy  so  long  unknown  and  so  lon^  sought  ii 
vain?  What  wonder  that  days  became  years  in  knittinj 
them  together  ?  What  wonder,  if  with  every  hour  c 
returninp^  health  there  came  some  stronger  and  sweetc 
recognition  of  the  praises  which  Kale,  when  they  recalie 
olu  scenes— they  seemed  old  now,  and  to  have  been  actc 
years  ago — would  lavish  on  her  brother  t  Where  woul< 
have  been  the  wonder,  even,  if  those  praises  had  found  ; 
quick  response  in  the  breast  of  Madehne,  and  if,  with  tli 
image  of  Nicholas  so  constantly  recurring  in  the  features  c 
his  sister  that  she  could  scarcely  separate  the  two,  she  liai 
sometimes  found  it  equally  difficult  to  assign  to  each  th 
feelings  they  had  first  inspired,  and  had  imperceptibl; 
mingled  with  her  gratitude  to  Nicholas  some  of  tnat  warine 
feeling  which  she  had  a^isigned  to  Kate  I 

"  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say,  coming  into  tin 
room  with  an  elaborate  caution,  calculated  to  discompose 
the  -nerves  of  an  invalid  rather  more  than  the  entry  of  : 
horse-soldier  at  full  gallop,  "how  do  you  find  yoursel 
to-night  ?     I  hope  you  are  i)itter." 

"Almost  wt'll,  mamma,"  Kate  would  reply,  laying  dowi 
her  work,  and  taking  Madeline's  hand  in  hers. 

"Kate  I"  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  say  reprovingly,  "don' 
talk  so  loud  "  (the  worthy  lady  herself  talking  in  a  whispe 
that  would  have  made  the  blood  of  the  stoutest  man  rui 
cold  in  his  veins). 

Kate  would  take  this  reproof  very  quietly,  and  Mrs 
Nickleby,  making  every  board  creak,  and  every  threat 
rustle  as  she  moved  steallhiiy  about,  would  add— 
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••My  son  Nicliola.  has  just  come  home,  and  I  have  come, 
accordmjr  to  custom,  my  dear,   to  know,  from  your  own 

Indne'^e'r'^nK^  ^°*'  "'' '  ^°'  ***  ''^"''  '"'^^  my  account. 
"He  is  later  than   usual   to-nipht/'  pftrhaps   Madeline 
would  replv.     •' Nearly  half  an  hour. -  ^     1  laaoime 

Well,  1  never  saw  such  people  in  all  nn-  life  as  vou  ire 
fort.me,upherel-  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  e«  aim  in  great 
astomshment ;    "  1  declare  I  never  did  I      I  had  n of  the 

m/'  n  vi/ k"'  ^"^^'  "*^  "^'^^  »»••  *'-°-"<>^  11;;^;^  lest! 

hAoI;  ;„  ViT^  m"~k  *'*^  to  Stty  that  appetite  was  the  best 
dock  m  the  world,  but  you  have  no  app.  tite,  my  dear  Miss 
Bray;  I  wish  you  had;  and  upon  my  word  I  really  th^nk 
you  ought  to  take  something  that  would  give  you  one  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  heard  that  two  or  throe 

fnMZ  «!i''^l°•''''^''r^*^^.*'"  "PP^^'^^'  ^'^^"gh  that  comes 
to  the  same  thmg  afier  all,  for  1  suppose  you  must  have 
an  appetite  before  you  can  take  •em. '  If  1  Lid  Totetcrs  I 
meant  oysters,  but  of  course  it»s  all  the  same,  though  reailv 
J>ow  you  came  to  know  about  Nicholas "         ^  ^ 

thai  u^s^L^*'"""'*  '°  *"*  ^"''  '*'^'"8^  *^^"*  *»•»"'  «"«n^nia 
••  You  never  seem  to  me  to  be  talking  about  anythine  else 
Kate,  and  upon  my  word   I  am  ^^uite  surprised  af  vou^ 
t^T^lf""  Z'y.  thoughtless.     You  cafn  find  sSb^^te  enough 

orS'n't  l^\:^:^'::;;h^^x  rnt'sTnd'^^r  ^■ 

her.  and  all  that,  it  fealFy  ^  ql^tf elTtraoSin^^yTo'm"  w^^^^^^ 
can  mduce  you  to  keep  on  prose,  prose,  prose  din  din   H  n 
everlastingly,  upon  the  same  thime.    SC  are  a  Verv  klnri 
nurse.  Kate,  and  a  very  good  one    and  l\no,J^      ^     ^ 
very  well,  but  I  will  Jafthis~t''at  fi    w?Wt'for  mfl 

r„H  L^^T .'  n"r  ^J^^'  ^^"'**  ^«=°'"«  of  Mi^s  Bray's  spTrils 
and  so   I  tell  the  doctor  every  day.     lU  says  he  woK 

~\T;r  'h"^  "•".'  -*-TEn"oii^l  tchX°e"n^: 

upon  me  m  this  house,  I  am  obliged  to  make  it.     There's 
notJ^ng  praiseworthy   in   that,    but  it's  necessary,   ani  ? 

With  that.  Mrs.  Nickleby  would  draw  up  a  chair    ^nrl 
for  some  three^iuartersof  an  hour  run  thVoSo^    a  '  'en 
^anety  of  distracting  topics,  in  the  most  dlstrac"h  g  ma^nne 
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possible,  tearing  herself  away,  at  length,  on  the  plea  ih 
she  must  now  go  and  amuse  Nicholas  while  he  took  h 
supper.  After  a  preliminary  raising  of  hii  spirits  with  tl 
Intormation  that  she  considered  the  patient  decidedly  wors 
she  would  further  cheer  him  up  by  relating  how  dull,  lis 
less,  and  low-spirited  Miss  Bray  was,  because  Kate  foolish 
talked  about  nothing  else  but  him  and  family  matter 
When  she  had  made  Nicholas  thoroughly  comfortable  wii 
these  and  other  inspiriting  remarks,  she  would  discours 
at  length,  on  the  arduous  duties  she  had  performed  th; 
day  ;  and,  sometimes  be  moved  to  tears  in  wondering  hov 
if  anything  were  to  happen  to  herself,  the  family  would  ev( 
get  on  without  her. 

At  other  times,  when  Nicholas  came  home  at  night,  I 
would  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble,  who  ws 
commissioned  by  the  brothers  to  inquire  how  Madeline  %v: 
that  evening.  On  such  occasions  (and  they  were  of  vei 
frequent  occurrence)  Mrs.  Nickleby  deemed  it  of  particuls 
importance  that  she  should  have  her  wits  about  hei 
for,  from  certain  signs  and  tokens  which  had  attracte 
her  attention,  she  shrewdly  suspected  that  Mr.  Franl 
interested  as  his  uncles  were  in  Madeline,  came  quite  i 
much  to  see  Kate  as  to  inquire  after  her ;  the  more  espec 
ally  as  the  brothers  were  in  constant  communication  wit 
the  medical  man,  came  backwards  and  forwards  vei 
frequently  themselves,  and  received  a  full  rep.  •-■"i 
Nicholas  every  morning.     These  were  proud  timei  < 

Nickleby,  and  never  was  anybody  half  so  discreet    1 
as  she,  or  half  so  mysterious  withal ;  and  never  v  .1 

such  cunning  generalship,  and  such  unfathomable  aesign 
as  she  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Frank,  with  the  view  ( 
ascertaining  whether  her  suspicions  were  well  founded,  ar 
if  so,  of  tantalising  him  into  taking  her  into  his  confiden( 
and  throwing  himself  upon  her  merciful  consideratioi 
Extensive  was  the  artillery,  heavy  and  light,  which  Mr 
Nickleby  brought  into  play  for  the  furtherance  of  these  gre: 
schemes,  and  various  and  opposite  were  the  means  she  en 
ployed  to  bring  about  the  end  she  had  in  view.  At  one  timi 
she  was  all  cordiality  and  ease  ;  at  another,  all  stiffness  an 
frigidity.  Now,  she  would  seem  to  open  her  whole  heart  I 
her  unhappy  victim,  and  the  next  time  they  met  receive  liii 
with  the  most  distant  and  studious  reserve,  as  if  a  new  li^l 
had  broken  In  upon  her,  and,  guessing  his  intentions,  s' 
had  resolved  to  nip  them  in  the  bud ;  as  if  she  felt  it  h< 
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bounden  duty  to  act  with  Spartan  firmness,  and  at  once 
and  for  ever  to  discourage  hopes  which  never  could  be 
reahsed.  At  other  times,  when  Nicholas  was  not  there  to 
overhear,  and  Kate  was  upstairs  busily  tending  her  sick 
friend,  the  worthy  lady  would  throw  out  dai  U  hints  of  an 
intention  to  send  her  daughter  to  France  for  iluee  or  four 
years,  or  to  Scotland,  for  the  improvement  of  her  health 
impaired  by  her  late  fatigues,  or  to  America  on  a  visit,  or 
anywhere  that  threatened  a  long  and  tedious  separation. 
Nay,  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint,  obscurely,  at  an 
attachment  entertained  for  her  daughter  by  the  son  of  an 
old  neighbour  of  theirs,  one  Horatio  Peltirogus  (a  vounir 
gentleman  who  might  have  been,  at  that  time,  four  years 

\?ri^*u"**'°i"^*^'  ''"'*,*°  represent  it,  indeed,  as  afmost 
a  settled  thing  between  the  families-onlv  waiting  for  her 
daugliier  s  final  decision,  to  come  off  wiih  the  sanction  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  unspeakable  happiness  and  content 
ot  all  parties. 

It  was  in  the  full  pride  and  glorv  of  having  sprune  this 
last  mine  one  night,  with  extraoidinary  success,  that  Mrs 
Nickleby  took  the  opportunity  of  being  left  alone  with  her 
son  before  retiring  to  rest,  to  sound  him  on  the  subiect 
which  so  occupied  her  thoughts,  not  doubting  that  thev 
could  have  but  one  opinion  respecting  it.  To  this  end 
she  approached  the  question  with  divers  laudatory  and 
appropriate  remarks  touching  the  general  amiability  of 
Mr.  Frank  Cheeryble.  ' 

nvJ^V*"-  **"i:'''  '.'^I^*'  ^°^J^er,"  said  Nicholas,  "quite 
right.     He  is  a  fine  fellow."  ^ 

I' Good-looking,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
I  Decidedly  good-looking,"  answered  Nicholas. 
W^iat  may  you  call  his  nose,  now,  my  dear  ?  "  pursued 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  wishing  to  interest  Nicholas  in  the  subiect 
to  the  utmost.  »"j^^^ 

"  Call  it  ?  "  repeated  Nicholas. 

r.L^^  ^A  '■*r"''"l'*.  ^'*  "^°^*'^'''  "  ^hat  stvle  of  nose- 
what  order  of  architecture^  if  one  may  say  so.  I  am  not 
^ery  learned  m  noses.     Do  you   call  it   a   Roman  or  a 


Upon  my  word,  mother," said  Nicholas,  laughing,  ''as 
5ll  as  I  remember,  I  should  call  it  a  kind  of  compoi*ite, 
or  mixed  nose.  But  I  have  no  very  strong  recollection  on 
the  subject,  and  if  it  will  afford  yoi  any  gratification"  ri" 
observe  it  more  closely,  and  let  you  know."         "^"0"»  *  " 
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"  I  wish  you  would,  my  dear/*  said  Mrs.  Niclcleby,  will] 
an  earnest  look. 

'•  Very  well,"  returned  Nicholas.     "  I  will." 

Nicholas  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  book  he  had 
been  reading,  when  the  dialogue  hnd  gone  thus  far.  Mrs, 
Nickleby,  after  b^opping  a  little  forc^nsideration,  resumed— 

"  He  ta  very  much  attached  to  you,  Nicholas,  my  dear." 

Nicholas  laughingly  said,  as  he  closed  his  book,  thut 
he  was  giad  to  hear  it,  aitd  observed  that  his  mothei 
seemed  deep  in  their  new  friend's  confidence  already. 

"Heml'*  said  Mrs.  Nickleby.  "1  don't  know  about 
that,  my  dear,  but  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  some^ 
body  should  be  in  his  confi(ieiic»— highly  necessary." 

Elated  by  a  look  of  curiosity  from  her  son,  and  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  great  secret,  all  to  herselt, 
Mrs.  Nickleby  went  on  with  great  animation— 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Nicholas,  how  you  can  have 
failed  to  notice  it  is  to  me  quite  extraordinary;  thougli  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  say  that  either,  because,  of  course, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  this  sort  of  thing,  especially  in  this  early  stage, 
which,  however  clear  it  may  be  to  females,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  so  evident  to  men.  I  don't  say  that  I 
have  any  particular  penetration  w  such  matters.  I  may 
have ;  those  about  me  should  knuw  best  about  that,  and 
perhaps  do  know.  Upon  that  point  )  shall  express  no 
opinion — it  wouldn't  become  me  to  do  j— it's  quite  out 
of  the  question— quite." 

Nicholas  snuffed  the  candles,  put  his  hands  in  hts 
pockets,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  assumed  a  look 
of  patient  suflfering  and  melancholy  resignation. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  Nicholas,  my  dear,"  resumed  his 
mother,  "  to  tell  you  wliat  I  know  ;  not  only  because  you 
have  a  right  to  know  it  too,  and  to  know  everything  that 
happens  in  this  family,  but  because  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  promote  and  assist  the  thing  very  much ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sooner  one  can  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  on  such  subjects,  it  is  always  better,  evoty 
way.  There  are  a  great  many  things  you  might  do  ;  such 
as  taking  a  walk  in  the  garden  sometimes,  or  sittinir  up- 
stairs in  your  own  room  for  a  Httle  while,  or  n.Akinijf 
believe  to  fall  asleep  occasionally,  or  pretending  that  you 
recollected  some  business,  and  going  out  for  an  hour  or 
so,  and  taking   Mr.  Smike  with  you.     Thc^e  seem  very 
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•llKht  thingt,  and  I  dare  lay  you  will  be  nmused  at  nu 
mS  12s,    i"       "  '""*^*  «n»portanco  i  at  the  tame  liiiu.. 

Nicholai,  for  yourwlf,  ona  of  these  days,  if  you  ever  lal 
»"  ^?;«  '«'«h  anybody;   a.  I    iru.t  and   lu>^  you  V.M 
provjded  Ahe  it   retpectabla   and   well<onduaeZ  and  of 

who11,J.''nirr'  '*'*?'"  **'  ^"^""^  »"  ^°^«  with 'anybody 
who  was  not),  I  say,  I  can  assure  you  that  a  irreat  deal 
more  depends   upon   these   little   things  than  you  would 

^Lr  ni^'Z  *"""''  ^"P*"^'**  *»"  '*'•  P»«'"  being  left 
alone.     Of  course  you  are  not  tc  go  out  of  the  room  as  if 

Jn^n'LT*  }'  "".^  ^'^  •*  °"  iP"^'^°^'  ^'"^  -  i^  i'  waT  quite 
an  accident,  and  to  come  back  again  in  the  same  way 

If  you  cough  m  the  passage  beforS  you  open  Ihedoonw 

sort,  to  let  them  know  youVe  coming,  it's  always  betted- 
because,  of  course  though  it's  n?t  only  natural!  SuJ 
KTl^i  iCf  7'"'  anrf  proper  under  the  circumstances,  itill  U 
^r^h^H'tr^  'fyouinUrrupt  young  people  when  hey 
?^7»\-  ^^*^  are  sittmg  on  the  sofa,  andi-and  all  that 
^ImS!!^^''"^^'''^  nonsensical,  perhaps,  but  sUU 

The  profound  astonishmefu  with  which  her  son  regarded 
her  durmg  this  long  address,  gradually  increasing  as  k 
^-^oproachod    ,ts    clima,.    in    no    way    discomposed    Mrs 

ckleby,  but  rnther  exalted  her  Opinion  of  her  own 
ueverness;  therefore,  merely  stopping  to  remark  whh 
much  complacency,  that  she  had  /ully  eapocted  hTm  t^  be 
surprised,  .he  entered  on  a  vast  quantity  Sfc.rcumTtantiad 
evidence  of  a  particularly  incoherent  ani  perplex imrkrnd 
the  upshot  ot  which  was  to  establisV,  beyoVd  ?he  polibiHtv 

^t^^^^lirk^f::  ^^"""  c»'-y*>'«^-^  fallen  d:f;et;l'iy^ 

••With  whom ? "  cried  Nicholas. 
Mr-  Nickleby  repeated,  with  Rata. 

v»  hat  f  our  Kale — my  sisierl " 
••Lord,    Nicholas  r    returned  Mrs.    Nickleby.    "whose 
Kate   shoulu   ,[   be.   if  not  ours;    or   what   should    Icare 

SmpsiiteVl^^  ^^^^"^^"^^  ^"  ''  -'  •»'  it  wafanW^dT 
;; bear  mother,*'  sa?d  Nicholas,  "surely  it  can't  be  •" 
/ery   good,    my  dear."   replied    Mrs.    Nickle^  '  with 
great  confidence.     "  Wait  and  see."  ^^'caieoj,    with 
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N.cliulat  had  never,  until  that  moment,  bestowed  a 
thoiif^ht  upon  the  remote  postibiSiiy  of  such  an  occurrence 
as  that  which  was  now  communicated  to  him  ;  for,  besides 
that  he  had  been  m  ch  from  home  of  late,  and  closely 
occupied  with  other  matters,  his  own  jealous  fears  had 
prompted  the  suspicion  that  some  secret  interest  in 
Madeline,  akin  to  that  which  he  felt  himself,  occasioned 
those  visits  of  Frank  Cheerybie  which  had  recently  become 
so  frequent.  Even  now,  although  he  knew  that  the 
observation  of  an  anxious  mother  was  much  more  likelv 
to  be  correct  in  such  a  case  *han  his  own,  and  although 
she  reminded  him  of  many  little  circumstances  which, 
taken  together,  were  certainly  susceptible  of  the  con. 
struction  she  triumphantly  put  upon  them,  he  was  not 
quite  convinced  but  that  they  arose  from  mere  good- 
natured,  thoughtless  gallantry,  which  would  have  dictated 
the  same  conduct  towards  anv  other  girl  who  was  young 
and  pleasing — at  all  events,  he  hoped  so,  and  therefore 
tried  to  believe  it. 

•*  I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  what  you  tell  me,"  said 
Nicholas,  after  a  little  reflection,  "though  I  yet  hope  you 
may  be  mistaken." 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  should  hope  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  "  I  confess ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it 
I  am  not." 

••  What  of  Kate  ?  "  inquired  Nicholas. 

"Why,  that,  my  dear,  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby,  "iii  just 
the  point  upon  which  I  am  not  yet  satisfied.  During  this 
sickness,  she  has  been  constantly  at  Madeline's  bedside — 
never  were  two  people  so  fond  of  each  other  as  they  have 
grown — and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Nicholas,  1  have  rather 
kept  her  away  now  and  then,  because  I  think  it's  a  good 
plan,  and  *ges  a  young  man  on.  He  doesn't  get  too 
sure,  jou  .  .lOw." 

She  said  this  with  such  a  mingling  of  high  delight  and 
self-congratulation,  that  it  was  inexpressibly  painful  to 
Nicholas  to  dash  her  hopes ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was 
only  one  honourable  course  before  him,  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  take  it. 

*' Dear  mother,"  he  said  kindly,  *'don*t  you  see  that  if 
there  were  really  any  serious  inclination  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Frank  towards  Kate,  and  we  superfld  ourselves  for 
A  moment  to  encourage  it,  we  should  be  acting  a  most 
dishonourable  and   ungrateful  part?     I   ask  you   if  you 
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don't  see  it ;  but  I  need  not  uay  that ;  I  know  you  don't, 
or  you  would  have  been  more  strictly  on  your  guurd.  Let 
me  explain  my  nie.uiing  to  you  — remember  how  poor 
we  are." 

Mri.  Nickteby  shook  her  head,  and  said,  through  her 
tears,  that  poverty  was  not  a  crime. 

"No,"  said   Nicholas,    "and    for    that    rea.^on    poverty 
should  engender  an  hv  test  pride,  timt  it  may  not  lead  and 
tempt  us  to  unworthy  actions,  and  that  we  may  preserve 
the  seir*respect  which  a   hewer   ol'  wood   and   drawer  of 
water  mav  maintain— and  does  better  in  maiiit>»*   ing  than 
a  monarch  his.     Think  what  we  owe  to  these  f  x     .others  ; 
remember  what  they  have  done  and  do  ever.    '  .y  for  us 
with  a  generosity  and  delicacy  for  which  the  devotion  of 
our  wli  .'e  lives  would  be  a  most  imperfect  and  inadequate 
return.     What  kind  of  return  would  that  be  which  would 
be  comprised  in  our  permitting  their  nephew,  their  only 
relative,   whom  they  regard   as  a  son,  and  for  whom  it 
would    be    mere  childishness    to   suppose    they  have   not 
formed  plans  suitably  adapted  to  the  education  he  has  had, 
and  the  fortune  he  will  inherit— in  our  permitting  him  to 
marry  a  portionless  girl,  so  closely  connected  with  us  that 
the  irresistible  inference  must  b3  that  he  was  entrapped 
by  a  plot ;  that  it  was  a  deliberate  scheme,  and  a  specu- 
latior,  amongst  us  three.     Brii  <?  the  matter  clearly  belore 
yourself,  mother.     Now,  how       ijld  you  feel  if  they  were 
married,  and  the  brolliers,  co?     ng  here  on  one  of  those 
kind  errands  which  brinj?  tlujm  here  so  often,  you  had  to 
.)reak  out  to  them  the  truth  ?     Would  you  be  at  ease,  and 
feci  that  you  ha'^  played  a  ,  iionest,  open  part?" 

Poor  Mrs.  Ni  '  -by,  cry.ug  more  and  more,  murmured 
that  of  course  Mr.  Frank  would  ask  the  consent  of  his 
uncles  first. 

''  Why,  to  be  sure,  that  would  place  him  in  a  better 
situation  with  them,"  said  Nicholas,  "  but  we  should  still 
be  open  to  the  same  suspicions  ;  the  distance  between  us 
would  still  be  as  great ;  the  advantages  to  be  gained  would 
still  be  as  manifest  as  now.  We  may  be  reckoning  without 
our  host  in  all  this,"  he  added  more  cheerfully.  "  and  I 
trust,  and  almost  beheve  we  are.  If  it  be  otherwise.  I 
have  that  confidence  in  Xate  that  I  know  she  will  feel  as 
I  do.  and  in  you,  dear  mother,  to  be  assured  that  after  a 
little  consideration  you  will  do  the  same." 

After  many  more  representations  and  entreaties,  Nicholas 
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obtained  a  promise  from  Mrs.  Nickleby  thai  she  would  try 
all  she  could  to  think  as  he  did,  and  that  if  Mr.  Frank 
persevered  in  his  attentions  she  would  endeavour  to  dis- 
courage t'.iem,  or,  at  the  least,  would  render  him  no 
countenance  or  assistance.  He  determined  to  forbear 
mentioning  the  subject  to  Kate  until  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced there  existed  a  real  necessity  for  his  doing  so,  and 
resolved  to  assure  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  close 
personal  observation,  of  the  exact  position  of  aifairs.  This 
was  a  very  wise  resolution,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
putting  it  io  practice  by  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and 
uneasiness. 

Smike  became  alarmingly  ill ;  so  reduced  and  exhausted 
that  he  could  scarcely  move  from  room  to  room  without 
assistance,  and  so  worn  and  emaciated  that  it  was  painful 
to  look  upon  him.  Nicholas  was  warned,  by  the  same 
medical  authority  to  whom  he  had  at  first  appealed,  that 
the  last  chance  and  hope  of  his  life  depended  on  his  beinL' 
instantly  removed  from  London.  That  part  of  Devonshire 
in  which  Nicholas  had  been  himself  bred  was  named  as 
the  most  favourable  spot ;  but  this  advice  was  cautiously 
coupled  with  the  information,  that  whoever  accompanied 
him  thither  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst ;  lor  every 
token  of  rapid  consumption  had  appeared,  and  he  might 
never  return  alive. 

The  kind  brothers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poor 
creature's  sad  history,  despatched  uld  Tim  to  be  present 
at  this  consultation.  Tliat  same  morning,  Nicholas  was 
summoned  by  brother  Ciiarles  into  his  private  room,  and 
thus  addressed— 

••My  dear  sir,  no  time  must  be  lost.  This  lad  shall  not 
die,  if  such  human  means  as  we  can  use  can  save  his  life  ; 
neither  shall  he  die  alone,  and  in  a  strange  place.  Remove 
him  to-morrow  morninf?,  see  that  he  has  every  comfort 
that  his  situation  requires,  and  don't  leave  him— don't 
leave  him,  my  dear  sir,  until  you  know  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  immediate  danger.  It  would  be  hard  indeed 
to  part  you  now— no,  no,  no  1  Tim  shall  wait  upon  you 
to-night,  sir;  Tim  shall  wait  upon  you  to-night  with  a 
parting  word  or  two.  Brother  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  Mr. 
Nickleby  waits  to  shake  hands  and  say  good-bye;  Mr. 
Nickleby  won't  be  long  gone;  this  poor  chap  will  soon 
yet  better— very  soon  get  better— and  he'll  find  out  some 
11  ce  homely  country  people  to  leave  him  with,  and  will 
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go  backwards  and  forwards  sometimes— backwards  and 
forwards,  you  know,  Ned—and  there's  no  cause  to  be  down- 
hearted, for  he'll  very  soon  get  better,  very  soon,  won't  he 
—won't  he,  Ned  ?  " 

What  Tim  Linkinwater  said,  or  what  he  broueht  with 
him  that  night,  needs  not  to  be  told.  Next  morning 
Nicholas  and  his  feeble  companion  btgan  their  journev. 

And  who  but  one— and  that  one  he  who,  but  for  'those 
who  crowded  round  him  then,  had  never  met  a  look  of 
kmdness,  or  known  a  word  of  pity— could  tell  what  agonv 
of  mind,  what  blighted  thoughts,  what  unavailing  sorrow 
were  tnvolved  in  that  sad  parting  I  ' 

••See,"  cried  Nicholas  eagerly,  as  he  looked  from  the 
coach  wmdow,  "they  are  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  still! 
And  now  there's  Kate— poor  Kate,  whom  you  said  you 
couldnt  bear  to  say  good-bye  to— waving  her  handker- 
chief. Doi>t  go  without  one  gesture  of  farewell  to 
Kate  I ' 

•;I  cannot  make  it  I"  cried  his  trembling  companion, 
falling  back  in  Ins  seat  and  covering  his  eyes.  "  Do  vou 
see  her  now  ?     Is  she  there  still  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  Nicholas  earnestly.  "There!  She 
waves  her  hand  again  !  I  have  answered  it  for  you— 
and  now  they  are  out  of  sight.  Do  not  give  way  so 
buterlv,  dear  friend,  do  not  You  will  meet  them  all 
again." 

He  whom  he  thus  encouraged  raised  his  withered  hands 
and  clasped  them  fervently  together. 
"  In  neaven— I  humbly  pray  to  God— in  heaven  T 
,It  sounded  like  the  prayer  of  a  broken  hearU 


CHAPTER   LVL 

RALPH  NICKLEBY,  BAFFLED  BY  HIS  NEPHEW  IN  HIS  LATE 
DESIGN,  HATCHES  A  SCHBMS  OF  KETAI.IATION  WHICH 
ACCIDENT  SUGGESTS  TO  HIM,  AND  TAKES  INTO  HIS 
COUNSELS  A  TRIED  AUXILIARY. 

The  course  which  these  adventures  shape  out  for  them- 
selves, and  imperatively  call  upon  the  historian  to  observe 
now  demands  that   they  should   revert  to  the  point  thev 
attained  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  chanter 
when  Ralph  Nickleby  and  Arthur  Gride  were  lef»  togahej 
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in  the  house  where  death  had  so  suddenly  reared  his  darl 
and  heavy  banner. 

With  clenched  hands,  and  teeth  ground  together  so  firn 
and  tiffht  that  no  locking  of  the  jaws  could  have  fixed  anc 
riveted  them  more  securely,  Ralph  stood  for  some  minutei 
in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  last  addressed  his  nephew 
breatliing  heavily,  but  as  rigid  and  motionless  in  othei 
respects  as  if  he  had  been  a  brazen  statue.  After  a  time 
he  began,  by  slow  degrees,  as  a  man  rousing  himself  fron 
a  heavy  slumber,  to  relax.  For  a  moment  he  shook  hi: 
clasped  fist  towards  the  door  by  which  Nicliolas  lia( 
disappeared,  and  then  thrusting  it  into  his  breast,  as  if  tc 
repress  by  force  even  this  show  of  passion,  turned  rounc 
and  confronted  the  less  hardy  usurer,  who  had  not  ye 
risen  from  the  ground. 

The  cowering  wretch,  who  still  shook  in  every  limb,  anc 
whose  few  gray  hairs  trembled  and  quivered  on  his  hea( 
with  abject  dismay,  tottered  to  his  feet  as  he  met  Ralpli'i 
eye,  and,  shielding  his  face  with  both  hands,  protested 
while  he   crept  towards   the   door,   that  it  was   no  faul 

of^i's.  .   „   .  .    . 

••Who  said  it  was,  man?"  returned  Ralph  m  a  sup 
pressed  voice.     **  Wiio  said  it  was  ?  " 

"You  looked  as  if  you  thought  I  was  to  blame,"  saic 
Gride  timidly. 

•♦  Pshaw  ! "  Ralph  muttered,  forcing  a  laugh.  "  I  blam< 
him  for  not  living  an  hour  longer— one  hour  longer  woul( 
have  been  long  enough — I  blame  no  one  else." 

«'  N — n— no  one  else  ?  "  said  Gride. 

"  Not  for  this  mischance,"  replied  Ralph.  **  I  have  at 
old  score  to  clear  with  that— that  young  fellow  who  hai 
carried  off  your  mistress  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  will 
his  blustering  just  now,  for  we  should  soon  have  beet 
quit  of  him  but  for  this  cursed  accident." 

There  was  something  so  unnatural  in  the  constrainec 
calmness  with  which  Ralph  Nickleby  spoke,  when  coupiec 
with  the  livid  face,  the  horrible  expression  of  the  features,  t( 
which  every  nerve  and  muscle,  as  it  twitched  and  throbbec 
with  a  spasm  whose  workings  no  effort  could  conceal 
o-ave  every  instant  some  new  and  frightful  aspect— then 
was  something  so  unnatural  and  ghastly  in  the  contras 
between  his  harsh,  slow,  steady  voice  (only  altered  by  < 
certain  halting  of  the  breath,  which  made  him  paus< 
between  almost  every  word  like  a  drunken  man  bent  upoi 
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speaking:  plainly),  and  these  evidences  of  the  most  intense 
and  violent  passions,  and  the  struggle  he  made  to  keep 
them  under,  that  if  the  dead  body  which  lay  above  had 
stood,  instead  of  him,  before  the  cowerini^  Gride,  it  could 
scarcely  have  presented  a  spectacle  which  would  have 
terrified  him  more. 

"The  coach,"  said  Ralph,  after  a  time,  during  which  he 
had  struggled  like  some  strong  man  against  a  fit.  '*  We 
came  in  a  coach.     Is  it — waiting  ?  " 

Gride  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  pretext  for  going  to 
the  window  to  see,  and  Ralph,  keeping  his  face  steadily 
the  other  wa^,  tore  at  his  shirt  with  the  hand  which  he 
had  thrust  mto  his  breast,  and  muliered  in  a  hoarse 
whisper— 

"Ten  thousand  pounds  1  He  said  ten  thousand!  The 
precise  sum  paid  in  but  yesterday  for  the  two  mortgages, 
and  which  would  have  gone  out  again,  at  heavy  interest, 
to-monow.  It  that  house  has  failed,  and  he  the  first  to 
bring  the  news  1— Is  the  coach  there  .•' " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Gride,  startled  by  the  fierce  tone  of 
the  inquiry.  ''It's  here.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  fiery  man 
you  arc  1  ** 

"Come  here,"  said  Ralph,  beckoning  to  him.  "We 
mustn't  make  a  show  of  being  disturbed.  We'll  go  down 
arm-in-arm." 

"But  you  pinch  me  bla-k  and  blue,"  urged  Gride, 
writhmg  with  pain. 

Ralph^  threw  him  off  impatiently,  and  descending  the 
stairs  with  his  usual  firm  and  heavy  tread,  got  into  the 
coach.  Arthur  Gride  followed.  After  looking  doubtfully 
at  Ralph  when  the  man  asked  where  he  was  to  drive, 
and  finding  that  he  remained  silent,  and  expressed  no 
wish  upon  the  subject,  Arthur  mentioned  his  own  house, 
and  thither  they  proceeded. 

On  their  way,  Ralph  sat  in  the  farthest  corner  with 
folded  arms,  and  uttered  not  a  word.  With  his  chin 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  his  downcast  eyes  quite  hidden 
by  the  contraction  of  his  knotted  brows,  he  migl  ^  have 
been  asleep  for  any  sign  of  consciousness  he  gav  ,  until 
the  coach  stopped,  when  he  raised  his  head,  and,  glancing 
through  the  window,  inquired  what  place  that  was. 

"  My  house,"  answered  the  disconsolate  Gride,  aflbcted 
perhaps  bv  its  loneliness.     "  Oil,  dear  !  my  house." 

"  True,  •  said  Ralph.     "  I  have  not  observed  the  way  we 
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came.  I  should  like  a  glass  of  water.  You  have  that  In 
the  house,  1  suppose  ?  *' 

"You  shall  have  a  glass  of— of  anything  you  like," 
answered  Gride,  with  a  groan.  "  It's  no  use  knocking, 
coachman.     Ring  the  bell ! " 

The  man  rang,  and  rang,  and  rang  again;  then  knocked 
until  the  street  re-eciioed  with  the  sounds;  then  listened 
at  the  keyhole  of  the  door.  Nobody  came.  The  house 
was  silent  as  the  grave. 

"  How's  this?"  said  Ralph  impatiently. 

•*  Px'5g  is  so  very  deaf,"  answered  Gride,  with  a  look  of 
anxiety  and  alarm.  "Oh,  dear  I  Ring  again,  coachman. 
She  saes  the  bell." 

Again  the  man  rang  and  knocked,  and  knocked  and 
rang  again.  Some  of  the  neighbours  threw  up  their 
windows,  and  called  across  the  street  to  each  other  that 
old  Gride*s  housekeeper  must  have  dropped  down  dead. 
Others  collected  round  the  coach,  and  gave  vent  to  various 
surmises ;  some  held  that  she  had  fallen  asleep  ;  some  that 
she  had  burned  herself  to  death  ;  some  that  she  had  go: 
drunk ;  and  one  very  fat  man  that  she  had  seen  something  to 
eat,  which  had  frightened  her  so  much  (not  being  used  to  it) 
that  she  had  fallen  into  a  fit.  This  last  suggestion  par* 
ticularly  delighted  the  bystanders,  who  cheered  it  rather 
uproariously,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  deterred  frotn 
dropping  down  the  area  and  breaking  open  the  kitchen  door 
to  ascertain  the  fact.  Nor  was  this  all.  Rumours  having 
gone  abroad  that  Arthur  was  to  be  married  that  moming^, 
very  particular  inquiries  were  made  after  the  bride,  who 
was  held  by  the  majority  to  be  disguised  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby,  which  gave  rise  to  much  jocose 
indignation  ai  the  public  appearance  of  a  bride  in  boots 
and  pantaloons,  and  called  forth  a  great  many  hoots  and 
jiftoans.  At  length,  the  two  money  •  lenders  obtained 
shelter  io  a  house  next  door,  and,  being  accommodated 
with  a  ladder,  clambered  over  the  wall  of  the  back  yard, 
which  was  not  a  high  one,  and  descended  in  safety  on 
tiie  other  side. 

*'  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  in,  1  declare,"  said  Arthur, 
turning  to  Raiph,  when  they  were  alone.  "  Suppose  she 
should  be  murdered— -lying  with  her  brains  knocked  out 
by  a  poker — eh  ?  " 

"  Suppose  she  were,"  said  Ralph  hoarsely.  "  I  tell 
you,  I  wish  such  things  were  more  common  than  they 
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are,  and  more  easily  done.    You  may  stare  and  sliivcr— 
I  do  I 

He  applied  himself  to  a  pump  in  the  yard ;  and  having 
taken  a  deep  draught  of  water  and  flung  a  quantity  on 
his  head  and  face,  regained  his  accustomed  manner,  and  led 
the  way  into  the  house,  Gride  following  close  at  his  heels. 

It  was  the  same  dark  place  as  ever ;  every  room  dismal 
and  silent  as  it  waa  wont  to  be,  and  every  ghostly  article 
of  furniture  in  its  customary  place.  The  iron  heart  of 
the  grim  old  clock,  undisturbed  by  all  the  noise  without, 
still  beat  heavily  within  its  dusty  case;  the  tottering 
presses  slunk  from  the  sight  as  usual  in  their  melancholy 
corners ;  the  echoes  of  footsteps  returned  the  same  dreary 
lound ;  the  long-legged  spider  paused  in  his  nimble  run. 
ind  scared  by  the  sight  of  men  in  that  his  dull  donialn. 
hung  motlonlesa  on  the  wall,  counterfeiting  death  until 
they  should  have  passed  him  by. 

From  cellar  to  garret  went  the  two  usurers,  opening 
every  creaking  door  and  looking  into  every  deserted 
room.  But  no  Peg  was  there.  At  last  they  sat  them 
down  in  the  apartment  which  .Arthur  Gride  usually 
inhabited,  to  rest  after  this  search. 

"The  hag  ia  out,  on  some  preparation  for  your 
wedding  festivities,  I  suppose,"  said  Ralph,  preparing 
to  depart.  "See  here  I  1  descroy  the  bond;  we  shall 
never  need  it  now." 

Gride,  who  had  been  peering  narrowly  about  the  room 
fell,  at  that  moment,  upon  his  knees  before  a  laree  chest' 
and  uttered  a  terrible  yell.  ^  ' 

"  How  now?"  said  Ralrh,  looking  sternly  round. 

•  Robbed  I  robbed  I "  screamed  Arthur  Gride. 

"Robbed  I  of  money?' 

*'  No,  no,  no.     Worse  I    Far  worse  f 

I'  Ot  what  then  ?  "  demanded  Ralph. 

"Worse  than  money,  worse  than  money!  jried  the 
old  man,  casting  «»«  papert  out  of  the  chest,  like  some 
beast  tearing  up  the  *;arth.  "  She  had  better  have  stolen 
jnoney—aU  my  money— I  haven't  much  I  She  had  better 
nave  made  me  a  beggar,  than  have  done  this  »•» 

dolafd^S  ''****  ^^  •"^  ^*»P»»*     "^"^  «'hat.  you  devil's 

Still  Gride  made  no  answer,   but  tore   and    scratched 

fiTtor^         papers,  and  yelled  and  screeched  like  a  fiend 
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••There  is  something  missing,  you  say,"  said  Ralph, 
shaking  him  furiously  by  the  collar.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

••  Papers— deeds.  I  am  a  ruined  man — lost — lost !  I 
am  robbed,  I  nm  ruined  t  She  saw  me  reading  it — rend- 
ing it  of  late—I  did  very  often.  She  watched  me — saw 
me  put  it  in  the  box  that  fitted  into  this — the  box  is  gone 
— she  has  stolen  it.  Damnation  seize  her,  she  has 
robbed  me  !  *' 

"Of  what?"  cried  Ralph,  on  whom  a  sudden  light 
appeared  to  break,  for  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  frame 
trembled  with  agitation  as  he  clutched  Gride  by  his  bon\ 
arm.     •'Of  what?" 

"  She  don't  know  what  it  is  ;  she  can*t  read  !  "  shrieked 
Gride,  not  heeding  the  inquiry.  "There's  only  one  wa» 
in  which  money  can  be  made  of  it,  and  that  is  by  taking 
it  to  her.  Somebody  will  read  it  for  her,  and  tell  her 
what  to  do.  She  and  her  accomplice  will  get  money  for 
it  and  be  let  off  besides ;  they'll  make  a  merit  of  it—sav 
they  found  it — knew  it — and  be  evidence  against  me'. 
The  only  person  it  will  fall  upon  is  me — me — me  !  ' 

••Patience!"  said  Ralph,  clutching  him  still  tighter 
and  eyeing  him  with  a  sidelong  look,  so  fixed  and  eager 
as  sufficiently  to  denote  that  he  had  some  hidden  puipuse 
in  what  he  was  about  to  say.  "Hear  reason.  She  can': 
have  been  gone  long.  I'll' call  the  police.  Do  you  but 
give  information  of  what  she  has  stolen,  and  they'll  lay 
hands  upon  her,  trust  me.     Here — help  ! " 

••  No— no — no  I "  screamed  the  old  man,  putting  his 
hand  on  Ralph's  mouth.     "  I  can't,  I  daren't." 

••Help!  help! "cried  Ralph. 

"No,  no,  no,"  shrieked  the  other,  stamping  on  the 
ground  with  the  energy  of  a  madman.  "  I  tell  you  no. 
I  daren't,  I  daren't  !  " 

"  Daren't  make  this  robbery  public  ?  "  said  Ralph  eagerlv. 

"No!"  rejoined  Gride,  wringing  his  hands.  "Hush! 
hush  !  Not  a  word  of  this ;  not  a  word  must  be  said. 
1  am  undone.  Whichever  way  1  turn,  I  am  undone.  I 
am  betrayed.  I  shall  be  given  up.  I  shall  die  in 
Newgate  ! " 

With  frantic  exclamations  such  as  these,  and  with  many 
others  in  wliich  fear,  grief,  and  r  ige  were  strangely  blended, 
the  panic-stricken  wretch  gradually  subdued  his  first  loud 
outcry,  until  it  h&d  softened  down  into  a  low,  despairing 
moan,  chequered  now  and  then  by  a  howl,  as,  going  over 
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such  papers  a«  were  left  in  tlie  chest,  he  discovered  some 

"k'*'  i?"t>  ?X!'*?  /*^  ""**  «»C"««  ^^^  departing  so 
abruptly,  Ralph  left  him,  and  greatly  disappointing  the 
loiterers  outside  the  house  by  telling  them  there  was 
nothmg  the  matter,  got  into  the  coach,  and  was  driven 
to  his  own  home. 

A  letter  lay  on  his  table.  He  let  it  lie  there  for  some 
time,  as  if  he  had  not  the  courage  to  open  it,  but  at 
length  did  so  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

"The  worst  has  happened,"  he  said;  "the  house  has 
failed.  1  s-e— the  rumour  was  abroad  in  the  City  last 
night,  and  reached  the  ears  of  those  merchants.  Well- 
well  !" 

He  strode  violently  up  and  down  the  room  and  stopped 
again.  *^'^ 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  I    And  only  lying  there   for  a 
day—for  one  day  !     How  many  anxious  years,  how  many 
pinching    days    and    sleepless    nights,    before    I    scraped 
together    that     ten     thousand     pounds!    Ten     thousand 
pounds  I    How   many   proud   painted  dames  would   have 
tawned    and    smiled,    and   how    many  spendihrift    block- 
heads done  me  hp-service  to  my  face,  and  cursed  me  in 
t.    ..•  hearts,    while   I   turned   that   ten   thousand   pounds 
into  twenty!    While   I   ground,    and   pinched,    and   used 
these  needy  borrowers  for  my  pleasure  and  profit,  what 
smooth-tongued  speeches,  and  courteous  looks,  and  civil 
letters,  thev  would  have  given  me  !    The  cant  of  the  lying 
world  IS,  that   men  like  me  compass  ou.    riches  by  di£ 
simulation  and  treachery,  by  fawning,  cringing,  and  stoop- 
ing.    Why,  how  may  lies,  what  mean  and  abject  evasions^ 
what  humbled  behaviour  from  upstarts  who,  but  for  my 
money,    would  spurn  me  aside   as   they   do   their   betters 
everyday,  would  that  ten  thousand  pounds  have  brought 
me  m!    Grant  that    I    had   doubled   it— made    cent,    per 
cent.— for  every  sovereign  told  another— there  would  not 
be  one  piece  of  money  in  all  that  heap  which  wouldn't 
represent  ten  thousand  mean  and  paltry  lies,  told— not  by 
the   money-lender,   oh,   no!    but  by  the   money-borrowers 
-your  liberal,  thoughtless,  generous,  dashing  folks,   who 

world" '^  *°    ™^*"   **    ^°   *^^'*    ^    sixpence    for    the 

Striving,  as  it  would  seem,  to  lose  part  of  the  bitterness 
ot   Ills  regrets  in  the  bitterness   of  these   other  thoughts 
Kalph  continued  to  pace  tlie  room.     There  was  less   and 
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less  of  rrsolutlon  In  hit  mnnner  as  his  mind  piradunlly  n- 
verted  to  his  loss  ;  and  at  length,  droppinff  into  his  elbow- 
chair,  and  grasping  its  sides  so  firmly  that  (hey  creal<r>d 
again,  he  said,  between  his  teeth— 

••The  time  lias  been  when  nothing  could  have  moved  me 
lil<e  the  loss  of  this  great  sum—nothing,  for  birtiis,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  and  every  event  of  interest  to  most  men, 
had  (unless  connected  with  gain  or  loss  of  money)  no 
interest  for  me.  But  now,  I  swear,  I  mix  up  with  the  los<' 
his  triumph  in  telling  it.  If  he  had  brought  It  about->i 
almost  feel  as  If  he  had — 1  couldn't  hate  him  more.  L^t 
me  but  retaliate  upon  him,  by  degrees  however  slow  ;  ift 
me  but  begin  to  get  the  better  of  him,  let  me  but  tur.i 
the  scale,  and  I  can  bear  It** 

His  meditations  were  long  and  deep.  Thoy  terminated 
In  his  despatching  a  letter  Dy  Newman,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Squeert  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  with  instruction.*  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  arrived  In  town,  and,  if  so,  to  wait  an 
answer.  Newman  brought  back  the  information  that  Mr. 
Squecrs  hnd  come  b;  mail  that  morning,  and  had  received 
the  letter  in  bed  :  b  it  ^hat  he  sent  his  duty,  and  word  that 
ho  would  get  uf»  and  wait  upon  Mr.  Nicklehy  directly. 

The  Interval  between  tlie  delivery  of  this  message  and  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Squeers  was  very  short ;  but  before  he  came 
Ralph  had  suppressed  every  sign  of  emotion,  and  once 
more  regained  the  hard,  immovable,  inflexible  manner 
which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which,  pefhaps,  was 
ascribable  no  small  part  of  the  influence  which,  over  many 
men  of  no  very  strong  prejudices  on  the  scor<>  of  morality, 
he  could  exert  almost  at  will. 

"Well,  Mr.  Squeeri,"  he  snid,  welcoming  that  worthy 
with  his  accustomed  smile,  of  which  a  sharp  look  and  a 
thoughtful  frown  were  part  and  parcel,  "how  do  jwt  do?" 

"Wh^,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Squeers,  "I'm  pretty  well.  So's 
the  family,  and  so's  the  boys,  except  for  a  sort  of  rasli  as  is 
a-running  through  the  school,  and  rather  puts  'em  off  tlu  ir 
feed.  But  It's  a  til  wind  as  blows  no  good  to  nobody ;  that's 
what  I  alwa)'S  say  when  them  lads  has  a  wisitation.  A 
wisitatlon,  sir,  is  the  lot  of  mortality.  Mortality  itself,  sir, 
is  a  wisitation.  The  world  is  chock  full  oi  wisitatlons  ;  and 
if  a  boy  repines  at  a  wisitation  and  makes  you  uncomfort- 
able with  his  noise,  he  must  have  his  head  punched.  '1  imt's 
going  according  to  the  Scripter,  that  if." 

"  Mr.  Squeers,"  said  Ralph  drily. 
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••We'll  avoid  these  precious  morsels  of  morality.  If  vou 
please,  and  Ulk  of  business."  uf  «i«jr,  w  you 

mi's^'^"  "^^  ^^^^'  ^''**  "Jo>n«d  Squeers,  "and  6r>t  let 

"Fust  let  me  say,  if  you  please Noegs  1*» 

Newman  presented  himself  wlien  the  summons  had  been 
.'f  f  ;r.*^"i*  repeated,  and  asked  if  his  master  calK  d. 
1  did.    Go  to  your  dinner.    And  ifo  at  once.     Do 


you 


!•  li^"**  time."  said  Newman  doggedly. 
My  time  is  yours,  and  I  say  it  is,"  retu 


returned  Ralph. 


.1 X®"  5''**.**  V  ^^^'^  '^'^y*"  ^•'^•<^  Newman.     ••  It  isn't  fair." 
\  ou  don  t  keep  many  cooks,  and  can  easily  apoloirise  to 
thttn  for  the  trouble,"  retorted  Ralph.     "  Begbne.  sir  I " 

Ralph  not  only  issued  this  order  in  his  most  peremptory 

manner,  but,  under  pretence  of  fetching  some  Rper  from 

he  iiile  office,  saw  it  obeyed,  and,  when  Newman  had  left 

the  house,  chamed  the  door,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his 

reiurning  secretly,  by  means  of  his  latchkey. 

•  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  fellow."  said  Ralph,  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  office.  "Thciefcre,  uutU  i  have 
tliought  of  the  shortest  and  least  troublesome  way  of 
ru.mng  him,  I  hold  it  best  to  keep  him  at  a  distance." 

It  wouldnt  take  much  to  rum  him.  I  should   tliink." 
said  Sq ueers,  with  a  grin. 

••  Perhaps  not."  answered  Ralph.  "  Nur  tc  ruin  a  great 
many  people  whom  I  know.     You  were  going  to  say-—  » 

Ralph  a  summary  and  mattcr^f-courfce  way  of  holding  up 
tins  example  and  throwing  out  tlie  hint  that  followed  it.  had 
evidently  an  effect  (as  doubtless  it  was  designed  to  have) 
upon  Mr.  Squeers,  who  said,  after  a  litUc  hesfutlon  and  in 
a  more  subdued  tone — 

hn«;ilfi7*  ^^^A-  ^*«/-§oing  to  say,  «ir,  U  that  this  here 
bustness  logardingr  of  that  ungrateful  and  hard-hearted 
ciiap,  Saawlej  «tnior,  puts  me  out  of  my  way,  and  occa. 
aons  a  loconTemence  quite  unparalleled,  besides,  as  I  may 
say  making,  for  whole  weeks  together.  Mrs.  Squeers  a 
pcifcct  widder.  It's  a  pleasure  to  m«  to  act  with  you.  of 
Course,  '      *  ^ 

;|  Of  course,"  said  Ralph  drily. 
h\.  1*  ^  ^l  ®^  course."  resumed  Mr.  Squeers,  rubbing 
h.s  knees;  "but  at  the  same  time,  when  3na  conies,  as  1 
do  now,  better  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  mile  to  tiike  a 
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afferdavid,  it  does  put  a  man  out  a  good  deal,  letting  alo 
the  ritk." 

"And  where  may  the  risk  be,  Mr.  Squeere?"  sa 
Ralph. 

*'  1  said  letting  alone  the  risk,"  replied  Squeers  evasive! 

"And  I  said,  where  was  the  risk?" 

"  I  wasn't  complaininjc.  you  know,  Mr.  Nickleby 
pleaded  Squeers.     *'  Upon  my  word  1  never  see  such  a- 

"  I  ask  you  where  is   the   risk  ? "   repeat<id   Ralph 
phatically. 

"Where's  the  risk?"  returned  Squeers,  rubbing  1 
knees  still  harder.  "  Wl»y,  it  ain't  necessary  to  mention 
certain  subjects  is  best  avoided.  Oh,  you  know  what  ri: 
1  mean." 

"How  often  have  I  told  you,"  said  Ralph,  "and  he 
often  am  I  to  tell  you,  that  you  run  no  risk?  What  ha 
you  sworn,  or  what  are  you  asked  to  swear,  but  that 
such  and  sucli  a  time  a  boy  was  left  with  you  in  the  nar 
of  Smike ;  that  he  was  at  your  school  for  a  given  numb 
of  years,  was  lost  under  such  and  such  circumstances, 
now  found,  and  has  been  identified  by  you  in  such  and  sui 
keeping.     This  is  all  true— is  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Squeers,  "that's  all  true." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Ralph,  "what  risk  do  you  rur 
Who  swears  to  a  lie  but  Snawley — a  man  whom  I  ha 
paid  much  less  than  I  have  you  ?  '* 

"He  certainly  did  it  cheap,  did  Snawley,"  observ 
Squeers. 

"  He  did  it  cheap  I "  retorted  Ralph  testily,  "yes,  and  1 
did  it  well,  and  carries  it  off  with  a  iiypocritical  face  and 
sanctified  air,  but  you — risk  !  What  do  you  mean  by  riul 
The  certificates  are  all  jjenuine  ;  Snawley  had  another  so 
he  has  been  married  twice,  his  first  wife  is  dead,  none  b 
her  ghost  could  tell  that  she  didn't  write  that  letter,  noi 
but  Snawley  himself  can  tell  that  this  is  not  his  son,  ai 
that  his  son  is  food  for  worms  1  The  only  perjury 
Snawley 's,  and  I  fancy  he  is  pretty  well  used  to  it.  Wiien 
your  risk  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know,"  said  Squeers,  fidgeting  in  his  chai 
"  if  you  come  to  that,  I  might  say  where's  yours  ?  " 

"  You    might    say    where's    mine  1 "    returned    Ralpl 
"you    ntay  say   where's    mine.     I    don't    appear    in    tl 
business— neither   do   you.     All    Snnwley's   interest    is 
slick  well  to  the  story  he  has  told  ;  and  all  his  risk  is 
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depart  from  it  in  the  least.     Talk  of  your  risk 
conspiracy  !  ** 

••  I  say,"  remonstrated  Squeers,  looking  uneasily  around  : 
••  don't  call  it  that— just  as  a  favour,  don't." 

••Call  it  what  you  like,"  said  Ralph  irritably,  "but 
attend  to  me.  This  tale  was  originally  fabricated  as  a 
means  of  annoyance  against  one  who  hurt  your  trade  and 
half  cudgelled  you  to  death,  and  to  en«bl'>  you  to  obtain 
repossession  of  a  half-dead  drudge,  whom  you  wished  to 
regain,  because,  while  vou  wreaked  your  vengeance  on 
him  for  his  share  in  the  business,  you  knew  that  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  again  in  your  power  would  be 
the  best  punishment  vou  could  inflict  upon  your  enemv 
Is  that  io,  Mr.  Squeers  ?  "  '' 

•'Why,  sir,"  returned  Squeers,  almost  overpowered  by 
the  determination  which  Ralph  displayed  to  make  every- 
thing tell  against  him,  and  by  his  stern,  unyielding 
manner,  "  in  a  measure  it  was." 

••  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  said  Ralph  quietly. 

••Why,  in  a  measure  means,"  returr'nl  Squeers,  "as  it 
may  be  so ;  that  it  wasn't  all  on  my  account,  because  you 
had  some  old  grudge  to  satisfy,  too." 

'•  If  I  had  not  had,"  said  Ralph,  in  no  way  abashed 
by  the  reminder,  ''do  you  think  I  should  have  helofd 
you  ?  "  ^ 

•'  Why,  no,  I  don't  suppose  you  would,"  Squeers  replied. 

I  only  wanted  that  pomt  to  be  all  square  and  straight 
between  us."  ** 

'•How    ran    it    ever    be    otherwise?"  retorted    Ralph. 

bxcept  that  the  account  is  against  me,  for  I  sot-nd 
money  to  gratify  my  hatred,  and  you  pocket  it,  and  gratify 
yours  at  the  same  time.  You  are,  at  least,  as  avaricious 
as  you  are  revengeful— so  am  I.  Which  is  best  off?  You 
who  win  money  and  revenge  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  process,  and  who  are,  at  all  events,  sure  of  money 
if  not  of  revenge;  or  I,  who  am  only  sure  of  spending 
money  m  any  case,  and  can  but  win  bare  revencv  at 
last." 

As  Mr.  Squeers  could  only  answer  this  proposition  by 
shrugs  and  smiles,  Ralph  sternly  bade  him  be  silent,  and 
thankful  that  he  was  so  ""ell  off;  and  then,  fixing  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  him,  Jed  to  say — 

First,  that  Nicholas  h  iwarted  him  in  a  plan  he  had 

termed  for   the  disposal  m  marriage   of  a   certain  young 
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ladv.  and  had,  In  the  confusion  attendant  on  her  father*i 
•udden  d(>Ath,  secured  that  lady  himself,  and  borne  her 
oflT  in  triumph. 

Secondly,  that  by  tome  will  or  tetttement— certainly  by 
•ome  instrument  in  writing,  wliich  must  contain  the  young 
lady*i  name,  and  could  be,  therefore,  easily  selectecl  from 
othera,  if  access  to  the  place  where  It  was  deposited  were 
once  secured — she  was  entitled  to  property,  which,  if  the 
existence  of  this  deed  evpr  became  known  to  her,  would 
make  her  husband  (and  Ralph  represented  that  Nicholus 
waH  certain  to  marry  her)  a  nch  and  prosperous  man,  and 
most  formidable  enemy. 

Thirdly,  that  this  deed  had  been,  with  others,  stolen 
ficm  one  who  had  himself  obtained  or  concealed  it 
fraudulently,  and  who  fetired  to  take  any  steps  for  its 
recovery  ;  and  that  he  (Ralpli)  knew  the  ihief. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Squeers  listened,  with  greedy  ears  that 
devoured  every  syllable,  and  with  his  onn  eye  and  his 
mouth  wide  open ;  marvelling  for  what  special  reason  lie 
wa^  honoured  with  so  much  of  Ralph's  conHdei.^,  and  to 
Ml  hat  it  all  tended. 

"  Now,"  said  Ralph,  leaning  forward,  and  placing  his 
hand  on  iSqueers's  arm,  "hear  '.e  design  which  I  have 
ronceived.  and  which  1  must— I  say,  must,  if  I  can  ripen 
il — have  carried  Into  execution.  No  advantage  can  be 
reaped  from  this  deed,  whatever  it  Is,  save  by  the  girl 
herself,  or  her  husband  ;  and  the  possession  or  this  deed 
by  one  or  other  of  them  is  indispensable  to  any  advantage 
being  gained.  TAat  I  have  discovered,  beyond  the  possi* 
bility  of  doubt.  1  want  that  deed  brought  here,  that  I 
may  give  the  man  who  brings  it  fifty  pounds  in  gold,  and 
burn  It  to  ashes  before  his  mce.** 

Mr.  Squeers,  after  following  with  his  eye  the  action  of 
Ralph's  hand  towards  the  fireplace,  as  if 'he  were  at  that 
moment  Consuming  the  paper,  drew  a  lon^  breath,  and 
said— 

••  Yes  I  but  ^ho's  to  bring  It  ?» 

"  Nobody,  perhaps,  for  much  is  to  b«  done  before  it  can 
be  got  at,"  said  Ralph.     **  But  if  anybody— you  I " 

Mr.  Squeers*s  first  tokens  of  consternation,  and  his  fiat 
relinquishment  of  the  task,  would  have  staggered  most 
men,  if  the)^  had  not  occasioned  an  utter  abandonment  of 
the  proposition.  On  Ralph  they  produced  not  the  slightest 
effect.     Resuming,  when  the  schoolmaster  .iad  quite  talked 
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himsc  ;  out  of  brenth,  m  cooIIv  as  If  k.   k.^  t. 

These  were  l he  age,  decrepitude,  and  weaknM.  «f  M« 
Shdertkew.  the   great    improbaWH J  of   h7r  h^ni  ^2t 

SH  "r  ^" '- --^^  ^^^  toS 

fi?  Ku  '  ***•  ''*''°"?  '^*"'»  there  waa  to  luooiJ  f h!? 
the  robbery  wa«  not  the  reeult  of  7xW_i_-i  _P^  L"*^ 

V  i-  .he  Zould  have  w«S  Ti  ^^ut  TcLI^I^I^ 
off  •  eum  of  moiiey  ;  the  difficulty  SSWld'^U  oS3  iS 
when  she  bejran  to  think  on  what  >hl  hl^H!!-^  "^T?"  '*! 

res  dence  of  Mr  Sau«»«  -.  -  1^    J.         *•    *""*   «>n«iani 
woman  a  man  matter ^diiSvi  l^ll       a^    *"**    °'^ 

•Tew,,  even  to  .  hundrS.  "'  "^  *"''  "^ 

lh9»   «rgu.nenu  .t   length    concluded.   Mr.    S<iu«eri 
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crossed  his  legs,  uncrossed  them,  scratched  his  head,  rubbed 
his  eye,  examined  the  pahns  of  his  hands,  and  bit  his  nails, 
and  after  exhibiting  many  other  signs  of  restlessness  and 
indecision,  asked  "  whether  one  hundred  pound  was  the 
highest  that  Mr.  Nickleby  could  go."  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  became  restless  again,  and,  afier  some 
Uiought,  and  an  unsuccessful  inquiry  "  whether  he  couldn't 
go  anothv^r  fifty,"  said  he  supposed  he  must  try  and  do  the 
most  he  could  for  a  friend,  which  was  always  his  maxim, 
and  therefore  he  undertook  the  job. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  get  at  the  woman  ?  "  he  said ; 
*'  that's  what  it  is  as  puzzles  me." 

"  I  may  not  get  at  her  at  all,"  replied  Ralph,  "  but  I'll 
try.  I  have  hunted  people  in  this  city  before  now,  who 
have  been  better  hid  than  she  ;  and  I  know  quarters  in 
which  a  guinea  or  two,  carefully  spent,  will  often  solve 
darker  riddles  than  this— ay,  and  keep  them  close,  too, 
if  need  be  I  I  hear  my  man  ringing  at  the  door.  We 
may  as  well  part.  You  had  better  not  come  to  and  fro, 
but  wait  till  you  hear  from  me." 

*' Good  !"  returned  Squeers.  "  I  say  I  If  you  shouldn't 
find  her  out,  you'll  pay  expenses  at  the  Saracen,  and 
something  for  loss  of  time  ! " 

••  Well,"  said  Ralph  testily  ;  **  yes  I  You  have  nothing 
more  to  say  ?  " 

Squeers  shaking  his  head,  Ralph  accompanied  him  to  the 
street  door,  and,  audibly  wondering,  for  the  edification  of 
Newman,  why  it  was  fastened  as  if  it  were  night,  let  him 
in  and  Squeers  out,  and  returned  to  his  own  room. 

"Now!"  he  muttered  doggedly,  "come  what  come 
may,  for  the  present  I  am  firm  and  unshaken.  Let  me  but 
retrieve  this  one  small  portion  of  my  loss  and  disgrace  ;  let 
me  but  defeat  him  in  this  one  hope,  dear  to  his  heart  as  I 
know  it  must  be  :  let  me  but  do  this  ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
first  link  in  such  a  chain,  which  1  will  wind  about  him,  as 
never  man  forged  yet." 
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CHAPTER   LVII. 

HOW  RALPH   NICKLBBY'S   AUXILIARY  WENT  ABOUT   HIS   WORK 
AND   HOW   HE  PROSPERED    WITH    IT.  * 

It  was  a  dark,  wet,  gloomy  night  in  autumn,  when  in  an 
upper  room  of  a  mean  house,  situated  in  an  obscure  street 
or  rather  court  near  Lambelh,  there  sat,  all  alone,  a  one- 
eyed  man,  grotesquely  habited,  either  for  lack  of  better 
garments  or  for  purposes  of  disguise,  in  a  loose  great- 
coat, with  arms  half  as  long  again  as  his  own,  and  a 
capacity  of  length  and  breadth  which  would  have  admitted 
of  his  winding  himself  in  it,  head  and  all,  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  without  any  risk  of  straining  the  old  and  greasy 
material  of  which  it  was  composed. 

So  attired,  and  in  a  place  so  far  removed  from  his  usual 
haunts  and  occupations,  and  so  very  poor  and  wretched  in 
its  character,  perhaps  Mrs.  Squeers  herself  would  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  her  lord,  quickened  thougli 
her  natural  sagacity  doubtless  would  have  been  by  the 
affectionate  yearnings  and  impulses  of  a  tender  wife.  But 
Mrs.  Squeers's  lord  it  was  ;  and  in  a  tolerably  disconsoIat«' 
mood  Mrs.  Squeers's  lord  appeared  to  be,  as,  helping 
himselt  from  a  black  bottle  which  stood  on  the  table  beside 
him,  he  cast  round  tiie  chamber  a  look,  in  which  very  slitjht 
regard  for  the  objects  within  view  was  plainly  mingled  with 
some  regretful  and  impatient  recollections  of  distant  scenes 
and  persons. 

There  were  certainly  no  particular  attractions,  either  in 
the  room  over  which  the  glance  of  Mr.  Squeets  so  dis- 
contentedly wandered,  or  in  the  narrow  street  into  which  it 
might  have  penetrated,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  approach 
the  wmdow.  The  attic-chamber  in  which  he  sat  was  bare 
and  mean  ;  the  bedstead,  and  such  few  other  articles  of 
necessary  furniture  as  it  contained,  were  of  the  commonest 
desci  iption,  in  a  most  crazy  state,  and  of  a  most  uninviting 
appearance.  The  street  was  muddy,  dirtv,  and  deserted 
Having  but  one  outlet,  it  was  traversed  'by  few  but  the 
inhabitants  at  any  time  ;  and,  the  night  being  one  of  those 
on  which  most  people  are  glad  to  be  within  doors,  it  now 
presented  no  other  signs  of  life  than  the  dull  glimmering  of 
poor  candles  from  the  dirty  windows,  and  few  sounds  ^ut 
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the  patterinfif  of  the  rain,  and  occasionally  the  heavy  clostr 
of  some  creaking  door. 

Mr.  S^ueera  continued  to  look  disconsolately  about  hii 
and  to  listen  to  these  noises  in  profound  silence,  brok< 
only  bv  th«  rustling  of  his  large  coat,  as  ho  now  and  tht 
moved  his  arm  to  raise  his  glass  to  his  lips — Mr.  Squee 
continued  to  do  this  for  some  time,  until  the  increasir 
gloom  warned  him  to  snuff  the  candle.  Seeming  to  1 
slightly  roused^  by  this  exertion,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  tl 
ceiling,  and  fixing  them  upon  some  uncouth  and  fantast 
figures,  traced  upon  it  by  the  wet  and  damp  which  hi 
penetrated  through  the  roof,  broke  into  the  followln 
soIiloouT : — 

"Well,  t'n'.s  Is  a  pretty  go,  b  this  here  1— an  uncommc 
pretty  go  I  Here  have  I  been,  a  inattc:r  of  how  many  weel 
—hard  upon  six — a-follering  up  this  here  blessed  ol 
dowager,  petty  larcenerer  '*--Mr.  Squeers  delivered  himse 
of  this  epithet  with  ^reat  diflSculty  and  effort— **ar 
Dotheboys  Hall  a-running  itself  regularly  to  seed  tl 
while  I  That's  the  worst  of  ever  being  in  wuh  a  ow-dacioi 
chap  like  that  old  Nicklebjr.  You  never  know  when  he 
done  with  you,  and  if  you^re  in  for  a  penny  }-ou're  in  fc 
a  pound.** 

This  remark  perhaps  reminded  Mr.  Squeers  that  he  ws 
in  f'r  a  hundred  pound ;  at  any  rate,  his  countesiai.c 
relaxed,  and  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  mouth  with  an  ai 
of  greater  enjoyment  of  its  contents  than  he  had  befoi 
evinced. 

•'  I  never  see,**  soliloquised  Mr.  Squeers,  in  continuatior 
**  I  never  see  nor  come  across  such  a  file  as  that  ol 
Nickleby— never.  He*8  out  of  everybody's  depth,  he  is 
He's  what  you  may  a-<all  a  rasper,  is  Nickleby.  To  se 
how  sly  and  cunning  he  grubbed  on,  day  after  day,  s 
worming  and  plodding  and  tracing  and  turning  an 
twining  of  hisself  about,  till  he  found  out  where  thi 
precious  Mrs.  Peg  was  hid,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  ni 
to  work  upon— creeping  and  crawling  and  gliding,  like  ai 
uglv  old,  bright-eyed,  stagnation-blooded  adder  I  Ah 
He'd  have  made  a  good  'un  in  our  line,  but  it  would  hav 
been  too  limited  for  him  ;  his  genius  would  have  busted  ai 
bounds,  and  coming  over  every  obstacle,  broke  down  al 
before  it,  till  it  erected  itself  into  a  monneynient  of — 
Well,  I'll  think  of  the  rest,  and  say  it  when  conwenient." 

Making  a  halt  in  his  refiecuonsat  this  place,  Mr.  Squeti 
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again  put  Ins  j^Iass  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  a  dirtv  letter 
from  his  pocket,  proceeded  to  con  over  its  contents  w'ith  tiie 
air  of  a  man  who  had  read  it  very  often,  and  now  refreshed 
his  memory  rather  in  the  absence  of  better  amusement  than 
for  any  specific  information. 

••The  pigs  is  well,"  ..nj  Mr.  Squeers,  "il.o  cows  is 
well,  and  the  boys  is  bobbish.  Young  Sprouter  has  been 
a-winking.  has  he?  I'll  wink  him^when  I  gerbacU^ 
Cobbey  would  persist  in  sniffing  while  he  was  a-iating  his 
dinner,  and  said  that  the  beef  was  so  strong  it  made  him  '— 
Very  good  Cobbey  we'll  see  if  we  can't^make  you  sniff 
a  little  without  beef.  'Pitcher  was  took  with  another 
fever  --of  course  he  was  -•  and  being  fetched  bv  his  friends 
died  the  day  after  he  got  home.'  of  course  he  did.  and  oui 
of  aggravation ;  its  part  of  a  deep-laid  system.  There 
am  t  another  chap  in  the  chool  but  that  bov  as  would  have 
di.d  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  ;  taking  it  out  of  me 

ll^e"rZt7  '"th""'  '•^^'"  <^-yinghis  spite  to  the  utJn'st 
extremity.  The  juniorest  Palmer  said  he  wished  he  was 
m  heaven  »~1  really  don»t  know,  I  do  not  know  what's  to 
be  done  with  that  young  fellow ;  he's  always  a-wishint 
something  horrid.  He  said  once  he  wishe^d  he  was  a 
donkey  because  then  he  wouldn't  have  a  father  as 
didn't   love    him  !~pretty   wicious    that,    for    a    cS    o( 
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nf?h^'.  i?"^'"^  y^^  *°  "^"''^  "'^^■''^  ^y  <•'«  contemplation 
of  this  hardened  nature  in  one  :io  young,  that  he  angrily 

LL'Sif*  letter,  and  sought,  in  a  new  train  of  idefs  a 
subject  of  consolation.  ' 

he'liii  "^«nf  h'^^-'°  have>en  a-Hngering  in  l^ndon." 
even   nr  hi*"*  «  a  precious  hole  to  come  and  live  in. 

no?.ni  •  fi^  t-"^"  °"^y/r  ^  '^''^^  o*-  «°-  Still,  one  hundred 
pound  IS  five  boys,  and  five  boys  take  a  whole  year  to  pay 
one  hundred  oound.  and  f  I,  r^',  .!,«:,.  1,..^^  .^  u-  Jl  X   °rV 


Vi'av  .At  Ur^r^^      "^j   »/ ^   — ."^^   ..I  juai  iiie  same  as  fi   i 

There'!    r*  ^"^  .M*-^'.  ^queers  she  keeps  them  in  order. 
Iheie  II  be  some  lost  time  to  make  up,  of  course-there'll 
still  a  ?"T  °*^.fl«fi^^'i"gr  as'll  have  to  be  gone  through 
n     damrf^^  of  days  rnakes  that  all  rightfand  one  don' 

n    h  tli  "J^  ^'"■^  ^°r»^  ^°^  °""  '^""<J»-^d  PO"nd.     It's  pretty 
li    the  time  to  wait  upon  the  old  woman.     From  what 

I  shall  succeed  to-n.ght ;  so  I'll  have  half  a  glass  more/to 
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wish   myself   success,   and   put  myself  in  spirits.      Mrs. 
Squeers,  my  dear,  your  health  ! " 

Leering  with  his  one  eye  as  if  the  lady  to  whom  he  drank 
had  been  actually  present,  Mr.  Squeers — in  his  enthusiasm, 
no  doubt — poured  out  a  full  glass,  and  emptied  it ;  and  as 
the  liquor  was  raw  spirits,  and  he  had  applied  himself  to 
the  same  bottle  more  than  once  already,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  found  himself,  by  this  time,  in  an 
extremely  cheerful  state,  and  quite  enough  excited  for 
his  purpose. 

What  that  purpose  was,  soon  appeared  ;  for,  after  a  few 
turns  about  the  room  to  steady  himself,  he  took  the  bottle 
under  his  arm  and  the  glass  in  his  hand,  and  blowing  out 
the  candle  as  if  he  purposed  being  gone  some  time,  stole 
out  upon  the  staircase,  and  creeping  softly  to  a  door  opposite 
his  own,  tapped  gently  at  it. 

*•  But  what's  the  use  of  tapping?  "  he  said,  *  she'll  never 
hear.  I  suppose  she  isn't  doing  anything  very  particular  ; 
and  if  she  is,  it  don't  much  matter,  that  1  see.'* 

With  this  brief  preface,  Mr.  Squeers  applied  his  hand  to 
the  latch  of  the  door,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  a  garret 
far  more  deplorable  than  that  he  had  just  left,  and  seeing 
that  there  was  nobody  there  but  an  old  woman,  who  was 
bending  over  a  wretched  fire  (for  although  the  weather  was 
still  warm,  the  evening  was  chilly),  walked  in,  and  tapped 
her  on  the  shoulder. 

••Well,  my  Slider,"  said  Mr.  Squeers  jocularly. 

•'  Is  that  you  ?  "  inquired  Peg. 
^   "Ah  !  it's  me,  and  me's  the  first  person  singular,  nomi- 
native case,  agreeing  with  the  verb  'it's,'  and  governed  by 
!  Squeers  understood,  as  a  acorn,  a  hour ;    but  when  the 
h  is  sounded,  the  a  only  is  to  be  used,  as  a  hand,  a  heart, 
I  a  highway,"  replied  Mr.  Squeers,  quoting  at  random  from 
I*  the  grammar.     "  At  least,  if  it  isn't,  you  don't  know  any 
(^better,  and  if  it  is,  I've  done  it  accidentally." 

Delivering  this  reply  in  his  accustomed  tone  of  voice,  in 
which,  of  course,  it  was  inaudible  to  Peg,  Mr.  Squeers 
drew  a  stool  to  the  fire,  and  placing  himself  over  against 
her,  and  the  bottle  and  glass  on  the  floor  between  them, 
roared  out  again,  very  loud — 

••Well,  my  Slid.r!'» 

*•  I  hear  you,"  said  Peg,  receiving  him  very  j^i^raciously. 

*•  I've  come  according  to  promise,"  roared  Squeers. 

'•  So  they  used  to  say  in  that  part  of  the  rountry  I  come 
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from,"  observed    Peg:  ccmplacently.    "  but  I 
better."  »  f  /» 

•'Belief  than  what?"  roared  Squeers,  adding  some 
rather  strong  language  in  an  undertone. 

"  No,"  said  Peg,  "  of  course  not." 

"I  never  saw  such  a  monster  as  you  a/e!"  muttered 
Squeers,  looking  as  amiable  as  he  poss.blv  could  the 
while  ;  for  Peg's  eye  was  upon  him,  and  she  was  chuckling 
fearfully,  as  though  in  delight  at  having  made  a  choice 
repai  tee.     "  Do  you  see  this  ?  this  is  a  bottle." 

•'  I  see  it,"  answered  Peg. 

••  Well,  and  do  you  see  Mm?"  bawled  Squeers.  "This 
IS  a  glass  !  "     Peg  saw  that  too. 

••See  here,  then,"  said  Squeers,  accompanying  his 
remarks  with  appropriate  action,  "  I  611  the  glass  from  the 
bottle,  and  I  say  '  your  health.  Slider,'  and  empty  it ;  then 
I  rinse  it  genteelly  with  a  little  drop,  which  I'm  forced  to 
throw  into  the  fire— hollo  I  we  shall  have  the  chimbley 
alight  next— fill  it  again,  and  hand  it  over  to  vou  " 

♦•  Four  health,"  said  Peg.  ^     ' 

'!  ?•  **  "!2'^'"*l*I!?'   ;''*'•  anyways,"  muttered    Squeers, 
watching  Mrs.  Shderskew  as  she  despatched  her  portion 
and  choked  and  gasped   in  a  most  awful  manner  after 
so  doing;     "now,  then,  let's  have  a   talk.      How's  the 
rheumatics  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sliderskew,  with  much  blinking  and  chuckling,  and 
with   looks  expressive  of  her  strong  admiration   of  Mr 
bquecrs,  his  person,  manners,  and  conversf*tion,  replied  that 
tlm  rheumatics  were  better. 

"What's  the  reason,"  said  Mr.  Squeers,  derivine  fresh 
facetiousness  from  the  bottle-"  what's  the  reason  of 
rheumatics  ?  What  do  they  mean  ?  What  do  people  have 
em  for— eh  ?  v     r 

Mrs.  SlidersUew  didn't  know,  but  suggested  that  it  was 
possibly  because  thev  couldn't  help  it. 
••Measles,    rheumatics,    hooping^ough,    fevers,    agers. 


,  . ~...j  ^wv..v.^  IS  piiiiusupiiy.     ii  mere  s 

a  screw  loose  m  a  heavenly  body,  that's  philosophy  :  and  if 

'ere  s  a  screw  loose  :n  a  earthly  body,  that's  philosophy 

.1  °»f  '^T'  "^  that  sometimes  there's  a  little  metaphysics 

.  It,  but  th...s  not  often.     Philosophy's  the  chap  for' me 

it  a  parent  asks  a  question  in  the  classical,  commercial   or 
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mathefflaticai  line,  sayt  I,  gravely,  •  Why,  sir,  in  the  fi 
place,  are  you  a  philosopher  ?  '— '  No,  Mr.  Squeers,'  he  sri 
*  I  ain't.'  •  Then,  sir,*  sajrs  I,  *  1  am  sorry  for  you,  foi 
shan't  be  able  to  explain  it.*  Naturally,  the  parent  gc 
away  and  wishes  he  was  a  philosopher,  and,  equal 
naturally,  thinks  I'm  one." 

Saying  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  with  tipsy  profundi 
and  a  serio-comic  air,  and  keeping  his  eye  all  the  time  ( 
Mrs.  Sliderskew,  who  was  unable  to  hear  one  wor 
Mr.  Squeers  concluded  by  hoping  himself  and  passing  t 
bottle  ;  to  which  Peg  did  becoming  reverence. 

"That's  the  time  of  day  I"  said  Mr.  Squeers.  "Y* 
look  twenty  pound  irn  better  than  you  did." 

Again  Mrs.  Sliderskew  chuckled,  but  modesty  forba( 
her  nnsenting  verbally  to  the  compliment. 

••Twenty  pound  ten  better,"  repeated  Mr.  Squeer 
"than  you  did  that  day  when  1  Erst  introduced  myself 
don't  vou  know  ?  " 

"Ah  1"  said  Peg,  shaking  her  head,  " but  you  frighteni 
me  that  day." 

••  Did  I  ?  "  said  Squeers  ;  "  well,  it  was  rather  a  startlin 
thing  for  a  stranger  to  come  and  recommend  himself  [ 
saying  that  he  knew  all  about  ^ou,  and  what  your  nan 
was,  and  why  you  were  livmg  so  quiet  here,  ar 
what  you  had  boned,  and  who  you  boned  it  fron 
M-asn't  It?** 

Peg  nodded  her  head  in  strong  assent. 

•*But  I  know  everything  that  happens  In  that  wai 
you  see,"  continued  Squeers.  "Nothing  takes  place,  < 
that  kind,  that  I  ain*t  up  to  entirely.  '  I*m  a  sort  of 
lawyer,  Slider,  of  first-rate  standing,  and  understandin 
too;  I'm  the  intimate  friend  and  con6dentiaI  adwiser  ( 
pretty  nigh  every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  gets  thea 
selves  into  difficulties  by  being  too  nimble  with  thei 
fingers,  I'm * 

Mr.  Squeers's  catalogue  of  his  own  merits  and  accom 
plishments,  which  was  partly  the  result  of  a  concerte 
plan  between  himself  and  Ralph  Nickltby,  and  flowed 
m  part,  from  the  black  bottle,  was  here  interrupted  b 
Mrs,  Sliderskew. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  she  cried,  folding  her  arms  and  wng 
ging  her  head  ;  "and  so  he  wasn't  married  after  all,  wasn' 
he— not  married  after  all  ?  " 

•* No,  replied  Squeers,  "that  he  wasn't  1 " 
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hideousnes,  .omMl.ing  quite   fearful;    "  let's     ear  IS 

Mr.  Squeers,  plpring  Mrs.  Slider  skew  frcelv  with  «h« 
liquor,  and  susiafning  himself  under  thTweTtion  of 
cL'niuf  ^./Tu^  ^^^  ^*^^^'^»'  applications  to  ft  hmself 

oH&r  Gr  de^witHud!  ^'  '*^"''"«  ^^^^  disco^'fi^Sre 
oi  nrmur  uriue,  with  such  iniprovements  on  the  truth  :*« 

"  He's  a  treacherous  old  iroat.*'  said  P.-o-  ««a«,i  «,,       i 

More  than  even.  Slider."  murned  Squeer.  •    ••  vou'H 
have  been  even  with  hi.n,  if  he'd  got  mal-ri^'  but^with 

it  ors?£r's.Tl'   ^''•'i"*''   youVe^  aSng  waV  alead- 
out  Of  sight,   Slider,  quite  out  of  sl^ht     AnA  it,.f   ,^ 

minds  me."  he  added,  liandlog  her  the  eUs,    ••?/  J^, 
tt/^^u'i.trsfe.'"''  -■»'  '»-•-  ^«''  ^-. 

K,,o3?ir.ook:'a?,d  w"z'"  '""•" ""  •"««■  •""  «-™' 

"Oh,  very  welll"  observed  Squeers    "it  don'f  n^^.f-^ 
to  me ;    you   a*ked   nia.  you   know      I  shouM^V  T^ 

JoursT'C*''   H^*"\*>-d.     YrVe\he'°b"sMuSgrir 
course,  but  youVe  a  bold  woman,  Slider-thaf.  all." '^  ' 
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'*  How  do  you  mean  bold  ?  "  said  Peg, 

"  Why.  I  only  mean  that  if  it  was  me,  I  wouldn't  kec\ 
papers  as  might  hang  me,  littering  about  when  the) 
might  be  turned  into  money  —  them  as  wasn't  usefu 
made  away  with,  and  them  as  was,  laid  by  soniewheres, 
safe;  that's  all,"  returned  Squeers ;  "but  everybody's  th( 
best  judjf  •  of  their  own  affairs.  All  I  say  is,  Slider,  J 
wouldn't  do  it.'* 

'*Come,"  said  Peg,  "then  you  shall  see  'em." 

"/  don't  want  to  see  'em,"  replied  Squeers,  aftucting 
to  be  out  of  humour;  "don't  talk  as  if  it  was  a 
treat.  Siiow  'em  to  somebody  else,  and  take  theii 
advice." 

Mr.  Squeers  would  very  likely  have  carried  on  the  farce 
of  being  offended  a  little  longer,  if  Mrs.  SlidersUew,  in 
her  anxiety  to  restore  herself  to  her  former  high  position 
in  his  good  graces,  had  not  become  so  extremely  affec- 
tionate that  he  stood  at  some  risk  of  being  smothered 
by  her  caresses.  Repressing,  with  ::s  good  a  grace  as 
possible,  these  little  familiarities  —  for  which,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  black  bottle  was  at  least  as  much 
to  blame  as  any  constitutional  infirmity  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Sliderskew  —  he  protested  that  he  had  only  been 
joking ;  and,  in  proof  of  his  unimpaired  good-humour, 
that  he  was  ready  to  examine  the  deeds  at  once,  if,  L»y 
so  doing,  he  could  afford  any  satisfaction  or  relief  of 
mind  to  his  fair  friend. 

"And  now  you're  up,  my  Slider,"  bawled  Squeers,  as 
she  rose  to  fetch  them,  "bolt  the  door." 

Peg  trotted  to  the  door,  and  after  fumbling  at  the  bolt, 
crept  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  from  beneath  the 
coals  which  filled  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard,  drew  forth 
a  small  deal  box.  Having  placed  this  on  the  floor  at 
Squeers's  feet,  she  brought  from  under  the  pillow  of  her 
bed  a  small  key,  with  which  she  signed  to  that  gentleman 
to  open  it.  Mr.  Squeers,  who  had  eagerly  followed  her 
every  motion,  lost  no  time  in  obeying  this  hint ;  and, 
throwing  back  the  lid,  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  docu- 
ments which  lay  within. 

"Now  you  see,"  said  Peg,  kneeling  down  on  the  floor 
beside  him,  and  staying  his  impatient  hand ;  "  what's  of 
no  use  we'll  burn  ;  wiiat  we  can  get  any  money  by  we'll 
keep;  and  if  there's  any  we  could  get  him  into  trouble 
by,  and  fret  and  wa        nway  his  heart  to  shreds,  those 
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well  take  particular  care  of:  for  that's  what  I  w^n^  »« 
do.  and  what  I  hoped  to  do  when  I  iThL^^*'  '  ''""'  '^ 
I  thought,"  said  Squeers,  "that  you  didn't  bear  him 
any  particular  good-will.  But.  I  siy,  why  didn't  vZ 
take  some  monev  besides?"  ^       ^     ^" '  ^°^ 

"  Some  what  ?  "  asked  Peg. 

wes^rr  J^  thf .  T'   *"**^^«nts   to  make   me   to  break  a 
wessel.  so  that  she  may  have  the  pleasure  of  nursinir  me 
Some  money,  Slider— money  I »  nursing  me. 

'*  Why,  what  a  man  you  are  to  ask  I  "  crm^rl  P-o-    »:*i. 

GrTde  h^i^^P"     "'']  !l«^   taker  money   from  Vhur 
?nAL»Au   ***''*  f.°^'?^  ^^^  ^hole  earth  to  find  mJ--ave 
t^A  u^'  "l*?  •'"^"*'.^  »'  °"t.  and  raked  it  up.  somJh^Tl 
No  Sn?*'Vt*'  **»l*>o"om  of  the  deepest  well  i^EnJJind 

Ws'  i^ets  we'^  vf  •''  '•'""  ?*t  '^^"^  ^»^«t  I  ''bought 
makr^hL  it? .."*»!"•  *"^  **'•'"  *»«  <=o»Wn't  afford  to 
ri.  I^M^i  '  **'.  •".  >*  '^°'^*>  ^v®*"  «o  niuch  monev  He's 
anold  dog;  asly.  old,  cunning,  thankless  dog !  He  firs? 
starved,  and  then  tricked  mel    and  if  I   coSld.   Vd   k"l 

c-11^"  -T^^t'  *"**  ^**7  laudable,"  said   Saueers       •'  Hut 
first  and   foremost.    Slider,    bum'  the  box^     You  should 

Zr   Q^^P  km'"«^'  ^  ":^y  '^«^  t°  discovery-always  mind 
fforltVve'^rrJ*  it  to  pieces  (whicif  you  ca'n  eTsU? 
IMI  \^u        ^  °'**  *"^  rickety)  and  burn  it  in  little  bits 
I  "look  over  tlie  papers  and  tell  you  what  they  are  "  ' 

Mr   SouS^jrrL  .h«S?"i^'*^*"^   •"  'his  arrangement, 
mr.  aqueers  turned  the  box  bottom  upwards  anrl  friTniKi:«» 

of  the  box  being  an  extemporary  device  for  eneae  nfi-  h« 

I JK  r.e^ra7oi,d^^?.^.^i.;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

If  the  old  woman  had  not  been  verv  deaf  «h#>  «,..♦  u 

SA,"5:;Lt\tiirin's!fVo-=SS  S^^ 

unacquainted  with  her'infirmi,;  th'y'^uPtTrSLi^v  ^Tv: 
cho«„  that  moment  either  fo?  preLtiS^  ^h^mX^^r 
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taking  to  flight.  But,  knowing  with  whom  they  had  t( 
deal,  they  reaiained  quite  still,  and  now,  not  onl^  appearci 
unobiierved  at  the  door— wliich  wait  not  bolted,  for  the  bol 
had  no  hasp—but  warily,  and  witli  noiseless  fooisteps 
advanced  into  the  room. 

As  they  stole  farther  and  farther  in  by  slight  and  scarcel; 
perceptible  degrees,  and  with  such  caution  that  they  scarce!; 
seemed  to  breathe,  the  old  liag  and  Squeers,  little  dreaminj 
of  any  such  invasion,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  there  bein{ 
anjr  soul  near  but  themselves,  were  busily  occupied  witi 
their  tasks.  The  old  woman,  with  her  wrinkled  taoe  olost 
to  the  bars  of  the  stove,  puffing  at  the  dull  embers  whid 
had  not  yet  caught  the  wood~>Squeer8  stooping  down  t( 
the  candle,  which  brought  out  the  full  ugliness  of  his  face 
as  the  light  of  the  fire  did  tliat  of  liis  companion — boti 
intently  engaged,  and  wearing  faces  of  exultation  whicl 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  anxious  looks  of  those  behind 
who  took  advantage  of  the  slightest  sound  to  cover  tlieii 
advance,  and,  almost  before  they  had  moved  an  inch,  anc 
uil  was  silent,  stopped  again— this,  with  the  large,  ban 
room,  damp  walls,  and  flickering,  doubtful  light,  combinec 
to  form  a  scene  which  the  most  careless  and  indifferen 
spectator  (could  any  have  been  present)  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  derive  some  interest  from,  and  woul*^  not  readiij 
have  forgotten. 

Of  the  stealthy  comers,  Frank  Cheeryble  was  one,  anc 
Newman  Noggs  the  other-  Newman  had  caught  up,  b\ 
the  rusty  nozzle,  an  old  pair  of  bellows,  which  were  jusi 
undergoing  a  flourish  in  the  air  preparatory  to  a  desceni 
upon  uie  head  of  Mr.  Squeers,  when  r  rank,  with  an  earnest 
gesture,  stayed  his  arm,  and,  takine  another  step  in 
advance,  came  so  eloae  behind  the  schoolmaster  that,  by 
leaning  slightly  forward,  he  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
writing  whicli  ne  held  up  to  his  eye. 

Mr. Queers,  not  being  remarkably  erudite,  appeared  tc 
be  coosioerably  puzzled  by  this  first  priae,  which  was  in 
an  engrossing  hand,  and  not  very  legible  to  a  practised  eye. 
Having  tried  it  by  reading  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right 
to  left,  and  finding  it  equally  clear  both  ways,  he  turned 
it  upside  down  with  no  better  success. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  chuckled^  Peg,  who,  on  her  knees  before 
the  fire,  was  feeding  It  with  fragments  of  the  box,  and 
grinning  in  most  devilish  exultation.  "  Wiuit's  that 
writing  about,  eh  ?  " 
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1  J'  N??Wn8r  particular."  replied  Squeem,  toning  ittewanlfl 

oniw';,^"'**"'*''^  compiled,  and  inquired  what  the  next 

next?    did    ai    she    was    bidden,    and    waited    for    the 

♦u*  T*!if'V"^**  Squeers.  «*  seems  to  be  some  deed  of  sale  of 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Purechurch  *n  the 
valley  of  Cash  up.     Take  care  of  that,  Slider-h^ral  y  foj 

•?w!r>*J'"  fetch,  price  at  the  Auction  Mnrt^"  ^      ' 

«2Jt^  V.^V®^^  ^     Inquired  Peg, 

mat  s  with  It,  to  be  a  bond  from  a  curate  down  in  th«i 
country,  to  pay  half  a  year's  wages  of  forty  ^"nd  fo? 
borrowing  twenty.  Talce  care  of  that,  for  i  f  he  don't  pay  it 
his  bishop  will  very  soon  be  down  upon  him.  We  kL;v 
what  the  camel  ajJd  the  needle's  eye  mean?^'  no  man  as 
^n  t  hveupon  his  income,  whatever  it  is.  must  expect*S  ^o 

II What's  the  matter?"  said  Peg. 

Nothing,"  replied  Squeers,  "only  I'm  looking  for - 

bv^'Zi5  mntio«^V''K>"°^''  "Srain.  Once  more.  Frank, 
ct^kTh'mlXl'rpor '  ""^-^'-P--^  ^y  -y  "oise; 
thlL^^y."  are,'*^said  Squeers.  "bonds-take  care  of 
them.      Warrant  of   attorney-take  care  of   that      Two 

thT^^AhT'^MaS^n  °  R^'""-      ^T  ""^  «lease-Jum 

thf.T''*^  throwing  towards  the  old  woman  a  parchment 
hat  he  caught  up  for  the  purpose,  Squeers.  as  she  turnpH 

whiirtt  '''"''  T^^;  ^''•'^^^^  '^•^ '^^^"~«t  the  deed  In 
sht't'onrtLT:''  '-'*'   '""^'^  *^''  ^-^^»  «"^  ^""^  ^«to  a 
'*  I've  firot  it  I  "  said  Squeers.     •«  I\c  got  it  I     Hurr  ih  ! 
The  plan  was  a  good  one  though  the  chance  was  del^ra  e 
nrv   the  day's  our  own  at  last  I  "  "c^peraie. 

^eg  demanded  what  he  laughed  at,  but  no  answer  was 
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fvCuriMd.  Nawnian*!  arm  could  no  longor  be  rettraSned  ; 
the  bellows,  descendingf  heavily,  and  with  unerring  aim,  on 
the  very  centre  of  Mr.  Squeen*i  head,  feli^  him  to  the 
floor,  and  stretched  him  on  it  flat  and  MneeleMb 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

nr  WHICH  ONI  8CINI  or  this  history  is  closko. 

DrviDiNO  the  distance  into  two  days*  journey,  in  order  that 
his  charge  might  sustain  the  less  exhaustion  and  fatigue 
from  travelling  so  far,  Nicholas,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
from  their  leaving  home,  found  himself  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  the  spot  where  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  had 
been  passed,  and  whid),  while  it  filled  his  mind  with 
pleasant  and  peaceful  thoughts,  brought  back  many  painful 
and  vivid  recollections  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  and 
his  had  wandered  forth  from  their  old  home,  cast  upon  the 
rough  world  and  the  mercy  of  strangers. 

It  needed  no  such  reflections  as  those  which  the  memonr 
of  old  days,  and  wanderings  among  scenes  where  our  child- 
hood has  been  passed,  usually  awaken  in  the  most  insensible 
minds,  to  soften  the  heart  of  Ntchola'.  ind  render  him  more 
tlinn  usually  mindful  of  his  drooping  friend.  By  night  and 
day,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  always  watchful,  attentive, 
and  solicitous,  and  never  varying  in  the  discharge  of  his 
self-imposed  duty  to  one  so  friendless  and  helpless  as  he 
whose  sands  or  life  were  now  fast  running  out  and 
dwindling  rapidly  away,  he  was  ever  at  his  side.  He  never 
left  him.  To  encourage  and  animate  him,  administer 
to  his  wants,  support  and  cheer  him  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  was  now  his  constant  and  unceasing  occupation. 

They  procured  a  humble  lodging  in  a  small  farm-house, 
surrounded  by  meadows,  where  Nicholas  had  often  re* 
veiled  when  a  child  with  a  troop  of  merry  schoolfellows; 
and  here  the^  took  up  their  rest 

At  first,  Smike  was  strong  enough  to  walk  about,  for 
short  distances  at  a  time,  with  no  other  support  or  aid 
than  that  which  Nicholas  could  afford  him.  At  this  time 
nothing  appeared  to  interest  him  so  much  as  visiting  those 
places  which  had  been  most  familiar  to  his  friend  in 
bygone  days.  Yielding  to  this  fancy,  and  pleased  to  find 
that  its  indulgence  beguiled  the  sick  boy  of  many  tedious 
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•nd  converMtion  aA«rw«rdi.  Nicholai  made  auch  s£ti 
the  icenM  of  their  daily  ramblee ;  driving  him  from 
place  to  place  in  a  little  pony^hair.  and  .uSporti^  wS 
on  h,.  arm  while  they  wVlkJd  .lowly  amoS^Vh^  old 
haunts,  or  hngered  in  the  sunlight  to  take  iSni  pIrtiM 
look,  of  those  which  were  most  quiet  and  beautifS  ^^  ' 
It  was  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  Nicholas,  yielding 
almost  unconsciously  to  the  interest  of  old  associations! 
would  point  out  some  tree  that  he  had  cTimbed  a  hundred 

ilTnJh'?  '*^^  V'  i.^'t  y^""?  *>•«*•  '"  their  nest ;  and  tS 
!J^  VLf^*"  ^*'.'£*»>  "•««*  «o  "hout  to  little  Kate,  who 
stood  below,  terrified  at  the  height  he  had  gained,  and  yS 
urging  h.m  higher  still  by  the  i'^ntensitv  of  Set  ^di^W^^n. 
mere  was  the  old  house,  too,  which  they  would  pass 
every  day,  looking  up  at  the  tiny  window  through  which 

mornings-thev  were  all  summer  mornings  then— and 
climbing  UD  the  garden-wall  and  looking  over,  Nicholas 
could  «M,  the  very  rose-bush  which  had  come,  a  pJesem 
to  Kate,  from  some  little  lover,  and  she  had  planted  with 

broth.T"«nJ"***;  ^•'J'  ''•"/he  hedjrerows;  where  the 
brother  and  sister  had  so  often  gathered  wild  flowers 
ogether.  and  the  green  fields  and  shady  ^ths  whe« 
they  had  so  often  strayed.  Tliere  was  not  a  lane,  a  brook, 
or  copse,  or  cottage  near,  with  which  some  childish  event 

Iltnt^^ff^KMi"!^'/"**  ^^^  *'."""*  "P<»"  the  mind  as 
events  of  childhood  do-nothing  in  itself;  perhaps  a  word 

a  laugh,  a  look,  some  slight  distress,  a  passing  thought 
or  fear ;  and  yet  more  strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  and 
better  far  remembered,  than  the  hardest  trials  or  severest 
sorrows  of  a  year  ago. 

vaSrtw^**  «»P<*''t«ons  led  them  through  the  church- 

SrhJ-  ftT"..*"'*  ^^''i*"  «''*^*-  "Even  here."  said 
Nicholas  softly,  "we  used  to  loiter  before  we  knew  what 
death  was,  and  when  we  little  thought  whose  ashes  would 
rest  beneath  ;  and,  wondering  at  the  silence,  sit  down  to 
rest  and  speak  below  our  breath.  Once  Kate  was  lost, 
and  after  an  hour  of  fruitless  search  they  found  her.  fast 
asleep  under  that  tree  which  shades  ray  father's  mve 
He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  said  when  he  took  ^up 
^;.K  *    12?V*'*"  sleeping  that  whenever  he  died  he  would 

ES  ^  **""*!!?.  "^^^'^  **"  ^^*''  ""le  child  had  laid  her 
n«aa.     You  see  hi.  wish  was  not  forgotten." 
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Nothing  more  passed  at  that  time,  but  that  night,  as 
Nicholas  sat  beside  his  bed,  Smike  started  from  what  had 
seemed  to  be  a  slumber,  and,  laving  his  hand  in  his, 
prayed,  as  the  tears  coursed  down  his  face,  that  he  would 
make  him  one  solemn  promise. 

"What  is  that?"  said  Nicholas  kindly.  "If  I  can 
redeem  it,  or  hope  to  do  so,  you  know  I  will." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,**  was  the  reply.  •*  Promise  me 
that  when  I  die,  I  shall  be  buried  near — as  near  as  they 
can  make  my  grave— to  the  tree  we  saw  to-day." 

Nicholas  gave  the  promise ;  he  had  few  wotxls  to  give 
it  in,  but  they  were  solemn  and  earnest.  His  poor  friend 
kept  his  hand  in  his,  and  turned  as  if  to  sleep.  But  there 
were  stifled  sobs  ;  and  the  hand  was  pressed  more  than 
once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  before  he  sank  to  rest  and  slowly 
loosed  his  hold. 

In  a  fortnight's  time,  he  became  too  ill  to  move  about. 
Once  or  twice  Nicholas  drove  him  out,  propped  up  with 
pillows ;  but  the  motion  of  the  chaise  was  painful  to  him, 
and  brought  on  fits  of  fainting,  which,  in  his  weakened 
state,  were  dangerous.  There  was  an  old  couch  in  the 
house,  which  was  his  favourite  resting-place  by  day; 
when  the  sun  shone,  and  the  weather  was  warm,  Nicholas 
had  this  wheeled  into  a  little  orchard  which  was  close  at 
hand,  and  his  charge  being  well  wrapped  up  and  carried 
out  to  it,  they  used  to  sit  there  sometimes  for  hours 
together. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  a  circumstance 
took  place,  which  Nicholas,  at  the  time,  thoroughly 
believed  to  be  the  mere  delusion  of  an  imagination  affected 
by  disease ;  but  which  he  had,  afterwards,  too  good 
reason  to  know  was  of  real  and  actual  occurrence. 

He  had  brought  Smike  out  in  his  arms— poor  fellow? 
a  child  might  have  carried  him  then<~to  see  the  sunset, 
and,  having  arranged  his  couch,  had  taken  his  seat  beside 
it.  He  had  been  watching  the  whole  of  the  night  before, 
and,  being  greatly  fatigued  both  in  mind  and  body, 
gradually  fell  asleep. 

He  could  not  have  closed  his  eyes  five  minutes,  when 
he  was  awakened  by  a  scream,  and,  starting  up  in  that 
kind  of  terror  which  affects  a  person  suddenly  roused, 
saw,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  his  charge  had 
struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets,  the  cold  dew  standing  on  his 
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forehead,  and  !n  a  fit  of  trembling  which  quite  eenrulsed 
hi«  frame,  was  calling  to  him  for  help. 

"Good  Heaven,  what  it  thlt?»  said  Nicholaa.  bendinr 
over  hfsr..        Be  calm ;  you  have  been  dreamfne." 

*•  N  >>  no,  no  1  '  wied  Smlke,  cHngrlngr  to  him.  "Hold 
me  ti >ht.  Don»t  let  me  go.  There— there— behind  the 
tree. 

Nicholas  ii^llorftd  hit  eyei^  which  were  directed  to  some 
distance  behind  the  chair  from  which  he  himself  had  just 
risen.     But  there  was  nothing  there. 

"This  is  nothing  but  your  fancy,"  he  said,  as  he  strora 
to  compose  him  ;  *' nothing  else,  indeed.** 

"  I  know  better.  I  saw  as  plain  as  I  see  now,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Oh  1  say  youMl  keep  me  with  you— swear  vou 
won't  leave  me  for  an  Instant  V*  ^ 

"Do  I  ever  leave  vou?"  returned  Nicholas.  "Lie 
down  again—there!  You  see  Vm  here.  Now,  tell  me— 
what  was  it  ?  " 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  Smike,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
glancing  fearfully  around— "do  you  remember  my  telllne 
you  of  the  man  who  first  took  me  to  the  school  ?  " 

"Yes,  surely." 

•VJ  *?'*^.  *ry  *y~  ^^^  "°^  towards  that  tree— that  one 
with  the  thick  trunk— and  there,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
me,  he  stood  I " 

"  Only  reflect  for  one  moment,"  said  Nicholas.  *•  Grant- 
ing,  for  an  instant,  that  it's  likely  he  is  alive  and  wanderinc 
about  a  lonely  place  like  this,  so  far  removed  from  the 
public  road,  do  you  think  that  at  this  distance  of  time  you 
could  possibly  know  that  man  again  ?  " 

"Anywhere— In  any  dress,"  returned  Smike;  "but  just 
now  he  stood  leaning  upon  his  stick  and  looking  at  me 
exactly  a«  I  told  you  I  remembered  him.  He  was  dustv 
with  walking,  and  poorly  dressed— I  think  his  clothes 
were  ragged— but  directly  I  saw  him,  the  wet  night,  his 
face  when  he  left  me,  the  parlour  I  was  left  in,  and  the 
people  that  were  there,  all  seemed  to  come  back  together. 
When  he  knew  I  saw  him,  he  looked  frightened;  for  he 
started  and  shrunk  away.  I  have  thought  of  him  by  dav 
and  dreamed  of  him  by  night.  He  looked  in  my  sleep, 
when  I  was  quite  a  little  child,  and  has  looked  In  mv 
sleep  ever  since,  as  he  did  just  now." 

Nicholas  endeavoured  by  every  persuasion  and  argument 
lie  could  think  of  to  convince  the  terrified  creature  that 
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his  ima^nation  had  deceived  him,  and  that  this  close 
resemblance  between  the  creation  of  his  dreams  and  the 
man  he  supposed  he  had  seen  was  but  a  proof  of  it ;  but 
all  in  vain.  When  he  could  persuade  him  to  remain,  for 
a  few  moments,  in  the  care  of  the  people  to  whom  the 
house  belonged,  he  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  whether  any 
stranger  had  been  seen,  and  searched  himself  behind  the 
tree,  and  through  the  orchard,  and  upon  the  land  im- 
mediately adjoining,  and  in  every  place  near,  where  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  lie  concealed ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Satisfied  that  he  was  right  in  his  original  conjecture,  he 
applied  himself  to  calming  the  fears  of  Smike,  which, 
alter  some  time,  he  partially  succeeded  in  doing,  though 
not  in  removing  the  impression  upon  his  mind ;  for  he 
still  declared  again  and  again,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
fervid  manner,  that  he  had  positively  seen  what  he  had  de- 
scribed, and  that  nothing  could  ever  remove  his  conviction 
of  its  reality. 

And  now  Nicholas  began  to  see  that  hope  was  gone, 
and  that  upon  the  partner  of  his  poverty,  and  the  sharer 
of  his  better  fortune,  the  world  was  closing  fast.  There 
was  little  pain,  little  uneasiness,  but  there  was  no  rallying, 
no  effort,  no  struggle  for  life.  He  was  worn  and  wasted 
to  the  last  degree  ;  his  voice  had  sunk  so  low  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  heard  to  speak.  Nature  was  thoroughly 
exhausted,  and  he  had  lain  him  down  to  die. 

On  a  fine  mild  autumn  day,  when  all  was  tranquil  and 
at  peace,  when  the  soft,  sweet  air  crept  in  at  the  open 
window  of  the  quiet  room,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard 
but  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves,  Nicholas  sat  in  his 
old  place  by  the  bedside,  and  knew  that  the  time  was 
nearly  come.  So  very  s^ul  it  was,  that,  every  now  and 
then,  he  bent  down  his  ear  to  listen  for  the  breathing  of 
him  who  lay  asleep,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  life  was 
still  there,  and  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  that  deep  slumber 
from  which  on  earth  there  is  no  waking. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  closed  eyes  opened, 
and  on  the  pale  face  there  came  a  placid  smile. 

*' That's  well!'*  said  Nicholas.  ^'The  sleep  has  done 
you  good." 

"  I  have  had  such  pleasant  dreams,"'  was  the  answer. 
"Such  pleasant,  happy  dreams  1" 

*•  Of  what  ?  "  said  Nicholas. 

The  dying  boy  turned  towards   htm,  and  putting  his 
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ajm^ about    his   neck,   made  answer.    "I   ,haJl  «>on   be 

After  a  short  silence,  he  spoke  a^in. 
1  am  not  afraid   to  die."  he  said'   «« I  .m  «..:♦« 

nf Th-  f  *'"^"'l ^oice  and  tearful  eye,  and  the  closer  eraso 

how  thTfiireS'tt:S°U  P^"l^^  '""''^  '*"*^  wo?ds  showeS 
now  tney  Wled  the  speaker's  heart ;  nor  were  there  wanting 

"You   say  well,"  returned   Nicholas  at   length     "  anH 

a  «LT "fii,™  "J°"  "°™«""S  fi"t-      I  should  not  have 

;|  /  blame  you  I "  exclaimed  Nicholas. 

c„  -ll/"  5""  1°"  *?"'"'  "«"•     Yo"  asked  me  why  I  was 
so  Ranged,  and-and  sat  ,o  much  alone.     Shal7?U  7" 

""^°i'*i,!'  f^'"'  ''°"-"  '»'<'  Nicholas.     "I  only  asked 
night  make  you  happier,  if  1  could."  ^ 

closer  to°Sm      "  YoS'w^ll'f"  'i™-"    "f  '^"^  "'»  «•"<' 
it,  but 'a  I  w^o'L-ldt  V  Td%rm=aieTe^\ro^'? 

t'g:o7daa^r.lii:s^"as''f,■r«"- -^^^^^^^^^^ 

«nl  k"^?*""**  u*"'^^  followed  were  feebly  and  faintly  uttered 

w  !.ff    ^  i  ^****'  ^*^®"  **«  ^*«  <lead.  Nicholas  would  tal^ 

e°^ari2?in°lUnoffi'  ^^''r^'^^^  it,  a"d "hen' when' 
earfh    K-I  u   u  ^°"'?'  *"^  »**<>"t  to  be   placed  in  the 

sjHi^Strh'i.ii^T.i'e^-?:' "" "-"  •^-.  «i^*' 

Upon  hi.  knee.  Nichola.  gave  him  this  pledge,  and 
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promised  aigmin  that  h*  should  rest  in  the  spot  he  had 
pointed  ouL  They  embracedf  and  kissed  each  other  oo  the 
cheek. 

"  Now,**  lie  murmured,  "  I  am  happy." 

He  fell  into  a  slight  slumber,  and  waldng^,  smiled  as 
before;  then  spoke  of  beautiful  gardens,  which  he  said 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  were  filled  with  figures  of 
men,  women,  and  many  children,  all  with  light  upon  their 
iflices  ;  then  whispered  that  it  was  Eden — and  so  died. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


THB  PLOTS  BEGIN  TO   FAIL  AND   DOUBTS  AND  DANOBR8 
TO  OlSTUBB  THB  PIA3TTBR. 

Ralph  sat  alone  in  the  solitary  room  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  his  meals,  and  to  sit  of  nights  when 
;o  profitable  occupation  called  him  abroad.  Before  him 
was  an  untasted  breakfast,  and  near  to  where  his  fingers 
beat  restlessly  upon  tlie  table  lay  his  watch.  It  was 
long  past  the  time  at  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  put 
it  in  his  pocke^  and  gone  with  measured  steps  down- 
stairs to  the  business  of  the  day,  but  he  took  as  little  heed 
of  its  monotonous  warning  as  of  the  meat  and  drink 
before  him,  and  remained  with  his  head  resting  on  one 
hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  moodily  on  the  ground. 

This  departure  from  his  regular  and  constant  habit, 
in  one  so  regular  and  unvarying  in  all  that  appertained 
to  the  daily  pursuit  of  riches,  would  almost  of  itself  have 
told  that  the  usurer  was  not  well.  That  he  laboured 
under  some  mental  cur  bodily  indisposition,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  no  slight  kind  so  to  affect  a  man  like  him,  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  his  haggard  £ace,  jaded  air,  and 
hollow,  languid  eyes ;  which  he  raised  at  last  with  a 
start,  and  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  as  one  who  suddenly 
awakes  from  si'  ep,  and  cannot  immediately  recognise  the 
place  in  which  he  finds  himselC 

"What  is  this,**  he  said,  '^that  hangs  over  me,  and  t 
cannot  shake  off?  I  have  never  pampered  insrself,  and 
should  not  b?  ill.  I  have  never  moped,  and  pined,  and 
yielded  to  fancies;  but  what  <»m  a  man  do  without 
rest?* 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead. 
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••  Night  after  night  comes  and  eoes.  and  I  fiave  no  vat 
If  I  .leep  what  rest  is  that  whidfia  diiurlid  b7<SSsUn; 

fie  Ta'me   d.'Jr^  ***'''!'^  ?*"^  crowding  round  me^Sf 
the   same   detested    people,    in    every  variety   of    action. 

t  fwi  ,^*^'"8^!  ^•'a'  '^^t  have  I,  consiantlj  haunteS 
by  this  heavy  shadow  of— I  know  not  what,  which 
.s  Its  worst  character  I  I  must  have  rest.  One  nrsrht's 
unbroken  rest,  and  I  should  be  a  man  again!-  ^ 

Pushing  the  table  from  him  while  he  spoke,  as  thoutrh 
he  loathed  the  sight  of  food,  he  encountcredthe  watch -the 
hands  of  which  were  almost  upon  noon.  '      * 

"This  IS  stranger  he  said;  "nooia,  and  Noejrs  not 
here  I  what  drunken  brawl  keeps  him  away?  TioCfd 
give  something  now— something  in  money  even  after  iw 
dreadful  loss-if  he  had  stabbed^  marin^k^avSrn  Scuffle 
or  broken  mto  a  house,  or  picked  a  pocket.  o7 done  am: 
thing  that  would  send  him  abroad,  with  an  iron  rine  S 
his  leg.  and  rid  me  of  him.     Better  still,  if  I  could  tl  rovv 

should  be  welcome  to  what  he  took,  so  I  brought  th;  law 
upon  him ;  for  he  is  a  traitor.  I  swear  I  How.  or  when  o^ 
where  I  don»t  know,  though  I  suspect."  '    "^ 

After  waiting  for  another  halt-hour,  he  despatched  the 
woman  who  kept  his  house  to  Newman's  fodS  o 
mquire  if  ha  were  ill,  and  why  he  had  not  come  or^^'e.t 
She  brought  back  answer  that  he  had  not  been  home  a  i 
night,  and  that  no  one  could  tell  her  anvthing^bout  Sm 
Jl^"/  '^I'^  "  *  gentleman,  sir,"  she"  said,  •«  b^low.  who 
says-!!!-   ^"^  ^    '^'  ^"^    ^^^^'^    *  *^"^«    in!  a^d    l;: 

"TOat  saya  he?"  demanded  Ralph,  Curnlntf  an^rllv 
upon  her.  "I  told  you  I  would  .ee  nobody.-  *  ""^"^^ 
..  »K  .  u**^''   ""P^****  ^^^  woman,  abashed  by  his  harshness 

that  becomes  on  very  particular  business  Which  admUs  of 

About  what,  in  the  devil's  name?  -  said  kaloh  nastilv 
yo^r-  '^^  ""^  'P~"^''  °"  P~P^^'^  business  wfth  '^'X 

it  mfilTiJ^u  **!  L  '  ^^  y°"  ^^^^  anxious,  and  thought 
It  might  be  about  Mr.  Nosfjjs ;  that's  aH.  -  """"gnr 

baw  I  wa«^  anxioual"   muttered  Ralph:    "thev  all 
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Th«  wotnmn  replied  that  he  was  in  the  little  office,  and 
that  she  had  said  her  master  was  engaged,  but  she  would 
take  the  message. 

'*Well,'*  said  Ralph,  "I'll  see  him.  Go  you  to  your 
kitchen,  and  keep  there — do  you  mind  me  ?  ** 

Glad  to  be  released,  the  woman  quickly  disappeared. 
Collecting  himself,  and  assuming  as  much  of  his  accus- 
tomed manner  as  his  utmost  resolution  could  summon. 
Ralph  descended  the  stairs.  After  pausing  for  a  few 
moments,  with  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  he  entered 
Newman's  room,  and  confronted  Mr.  Charles  Cheeryble. 

Of  all  men  alive,  this  was  one  of  the  last  he  would  have 
wished  to  meet  at  any  time ;  but  now  that  he  recognised  in 
him  only  the  patron  and  protector  of  Nicholas,  he  would 
rather  have  seen  a  spectre.  One  beneficial  effect,  however, 
the  encounter  had  upon  him.  It  instantly  roused  all  his 
dormant  energies,  rekindled  in  his  breast  the  passions  that, 
for  many  years,  had  found  an  improving  home  there,  called 
up  all  his  wrath,  hatred,  and  malice  ;  restored  the  sneer  to 
his  lip,  and  the  scowl  to  his  brow,  and  made  him  again,  in 
all  outward  appearance,  the  same  Ralph  Nickleby  whom  so 
many  had  bitter  cause  to  remember. 

"  Humph  1 "  said  Ralph,  pausing  at  the  door.  "This  is 
an  unexpected  favour,  sir." 

"An  unwelcome  one,"  said  brother  Charles;  "an  un- 
welcome one,  I  know." 

"  Men  say  you  are  truth  itself,  sir,"  replied  Ralph. 
"You  speak  truth  now,  at  all  events,  and  Pll  not  con- 
tradict you.  The  favour  is,  at  least,  as  unwelcome  as  it  is 
unexpected.     I  can  scarcely  say  more  I " 

"  Plainly,  sir——"  began  brother  Charles. 

"Plainly,  sir,"  interrupted  Ralph,  "I  wish  this  confer- 
ence to  be  a  short  one,  and  to  end  where  it  begins.  I 
guess  the  subject  upon  which  you  are  about  to  speak,  and 
ril  not  hear  you.  You  like  plainness,  I  believe — there  it 
is.  Here  is  the  door,  as  you  see.  Our  way  lies  in  very 
different  directions.  Take  yours,  I  beg  of  you,  and  leave 
me  to  pursue  mine  in  quiet. 

"  In  quiet  I "  repeated  brother  Charles  mildly,  and  look- 
ing at  him  with  more  of  pity  than  reproach.  "  To  pursue 
his  way  in  quiet ! " 

"You  will  scarcely  remain  in  my  house,  I  presume,  sir, 
against  my  will,"  said  Ralph,  "or  you  can  scarcely  hope  to 
make  an  impression  upon  a  man  who  closes  his  ears  to  all 
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^iM^'.J*'"^'^^'  '"•'  •»«"'"«<•  brother  Charle.,  no  len 

my  wiii-.sorely  and  grievously  against  my  will     T  hnv* 
never  been  ,n  this  house  befori ;  Ind.  to  sL^k  mv  miSd 
sir,  I  don't  fee    at  home  or  easv  in  \t    aJT  if        ^       " V 

su^e  ,of  that,  or  your  manner  would  be  ;  very  diffire.^ 

Ralph  glanced  keenly  at  him,  but  the  clear  eve  anH  ««•« 
countenance  of  the   honest   old   merchant  underwe.u^S 

"Sirafu  STnt"'  "•h'S'*';?^'  '""^^  witho"ut  reTerle.    "* 
..  Si   L    ^.?  °"  ^     **'^  Mr.  Cheeryble. 
•«  Her«'.S  *",!"«»"»•  'f  yo"  please,"  returned  Ralph  drily 
Here  are  walls  to  speak  to.  sir,  a  desk,  and  two  s  oolsll 

Go'on  ST"*  *"1i'**"'  \"**  "^*'"  not'to  intrrruprJo^ 
tjL  I*  L^«^  V'"*^*  «ny  house  yours,  and  perl.aps  by^l"; 
time  I  return  from  my  walk  vou  will  hi.t,«  fiJ'^i  ^^  i 
you  have  to  say  and  w^ll  yiVme  ul>Usessit'  gi"'"' 
So  saymg,  he  buttoned  his  coat,  and  turnin^^mo  .h. 
passage,  took  down  his  hat.     The  old  gen  lema.f  followed 

sSpatrti;.^„"i  sSdfr^'  -^^"  ^^^  --«^  ^'^^  -^^ 

v«u  ^~  *  '^°'"**'     ^  '*"  y°"'  •»'•'  no^  a  word.     Virtuous  as 
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measures  to  prevent  our  ev«r  meeting  again.  Your 
nephew  is  a  noble  lad,  sir,  an  lionest,  noble  lad.  What 
vou  are,  Mr.  Nickleby,  I  will  not  say{  but  what  you 
have  done,  I  know.  Now,  sir,  when  you  go  about  the 
business  in  which  you  have  been  recently  engaged,  and 
find  it  difficult  of  pursuing,  come  to  me  and  ni}  brother 
Ned,  and  Tim  Ltnkinwater,  sir,  and  we'll  expla.ii  it  for 
v'^u—- and  come  soon,  or  it  may  be  too  late,  and  you  ma} 
liave  it  explained  with  m  little  mor«  roughness,  and  t. 
little  less  delicacy — and  never  forget,  sir ;  that  I  came 
here  this  morning  in  mercy  to  you,  and  am  still  read) 
to  talk  to  you  in  tlie  same  spurit." 

With  tnese  words,  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and 
emotion,  brother  Charles  put  on  his  broadrbrimmed  hat, 
and  passing  Ralph  Nickleby  without  any  other  remark, 
trotted  nimbly  into  the  street.  Ralph  looked  after  him, 
but  neither  moved  nor  spoke  for  some  time,  when  he 
broke  what  almost  seemed  the  silenco  of  stupefaction  by 
a  scornful  laugh. 

''This,**  he  said,  "from  its  wlldness  should  be  another 
of  those  dreams  that  have  so  broken  my  rest  of  late.  In 
mercy  to  me  1 — Pho  I    The  old  simpleton  has  gone  mad." 

Although  lie  expressed  himself  in  this  derisive  and 
contemptuous  manner,  it  was  plain  tliat  tha  mora  Ralph 
pondered  the  more  ill  at  ease  he  became,  and  the  more 
he  laboured  under  some  vague  anxiety  and  alarm,  which 
increased  as  tlie  time  passed  on  and  no  tidings  c^'  Newmar 
Noggs  arrived.  After  waiting  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
tortured  by  various  app  ehensions  and  misgivings,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  warning  which  his  nephew  had 
given  him  when  they  last  met,  the  furtlier  confirmation 
of  which  now  presented  itself  in  one  shape  of  probability, 
now  in  aootlier,  and  haunted  him  perpetually,  he  left 
home,  and  scarcely  know)*-^  why,  save  tiiat  he  was  in  a 
suspicious  and  agitated  n.  ,-*■,  betook  himself  to  Snawley's 
house.  His  wife  presented  herself,  and  of  her  Ralph 
>oauired  whether  her  htisband  was  at  home. 

*'  Noi*'  she  said  sharply,  "  he  b  not,  indeed,  and  I  doni 
think  be  will  be  at  home  for  a  very  long  timei  tbat'f 
more." 

•*  Do  fSfH  know  who  I  am  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

*'Ofa«  ye^  I  know  you  very  well— too  well,  perhaps, 
and  parhapa  km  does  too,  and  aorry  am  I  that  I  should 
luiv«  to  «i*y  it." 
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J*2k  to^Jm^i!^  ***•  i^^lJ'i."  "®^'  •"<*  that  I  would 

"I  knew  this  woman  was  a  hypocrite,  in  tha  wav  of 
Dsalms  and  scripture  phrase,."  said  Ralph  passhg  qXthr 
^J.  c**"'  }  "^'  **"«^  •*'•  ^~nk  before."  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
wi^JP.  X°"  <^on't  oome  in  here,"  said  Mr.  Snaw1ev*a 
betteph.V  interposing  her  person/ which  wa,«mb^s? 
one.  in  the  doorway.  "You  have  raid  moreTan  JSueh 
to  hun  on  business  before  now.     I  alwaysTo  d  ftrwhat 

5S"  o^ih^  *  J^U''***^  ^°"  ^'u'**"  «choolmaster--one  of 
jou.  or  the  two  between  you— that  got  the  forired  letter 

that  other  people  Icnow  when  to  hold  theirs.- 

ho.f«L«;i  ^!!*^\!!''*  S^^P*'^  grinning  with  rage,  "  if  your 
husband    has  been  idiot    enough  to  trust  ySu   with   h"! 

perhaM"?etort^.£l'   ""*"  ^?    ^^^'^^  P*°P'«*»   secrets, 
pernaps.    retorted  the  woman  :   "  not  so  much  hU  «m>^»  «I 

yours.     None  of  your  black  look.  Tt  nS^I    Youl!  w^^em 
all  perhaps  for  another  time.     You  had  better  keep  •««.•' 

"  Wiij  you/»  said  Ralph,  suppressing  his  passion  aa  well 
as  he  a)uld,  and  clutching  heV  tightly  by  thVwris"-!"  wi 
Jnl^°  '!J°.u'  ^V^"^  *"«*  *•"  ^im  thJt  I  kn^  ha  is  it 
th?f 'l/^  S^i  '  must  see  htm  ?    And  will  you  tell  me 

JihavilJV^'  ^  ""'  '•  "~  ^^  *^' "-  «y'«  of 

"  r'fdi  nSfhen"'^*  '^°"""'  '''°^*'*''^  disengaging  herself, 

!.'  v*""*^^  '""f  ^  defiance,  do  you  ?  »  said  Ralph. 

Yes,"  was  the  answer.     "  I  do." 
For  an  instant  Ralph  had  his  hand  raised,  as  though 

LJ^^k-^u'  ?   ^^"^"^  ^^*  »>"*  checking  himlelf.  and 

nodd.ng  his  head,  and  muttering  as  though  to  ^u»  hit 

he  would  not  forget  this,  walked  away.    ^         *"""  ^*^ 

Thence  he  went  straight  to  the  inn  which  Mr.  Squeeri 
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frequented,  end  inquired  when  he  had  been  there  last ;  ir 
the  vague  hope  that,  whether  eucceseful  or  untucceesful 
he  might  by  this  time  have  returned  from  his  mission  ant 
be  able  to  assure  him  that  all  was  safe.  But  Mr.  Squeen 
had  not  been  there  for  ten  days,  and  all  that  the  peoph 
could  tell  about  him  was,  that  he  had  left  his  luggag< 
and  his  bill. 

Disturbed  by  a  thousand  fears  and  surmises,  and  ben 
upon  ascertaining  whether  Squeers  had  any  suspicion  o 
Snawley,  or  was,  in  an^  way,  a  party  to  this  alterec 
behaviour,  Ralph  determmed  to  hazard  the  extreme  stef 
of  inquiring  for  him  at  the  Lambeth  lodging,  and  having 
an  interview  with  him  even  there.  Bent  upon  this  purpose 
and  in  that  mood  in  which  delay  is  insupportable,  he  re 
paired  at  once  to  the  place,  and  being,  by  description 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  room,  crep 
upstairs  and  knocked  gently  at  tlie  door. 

Not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  yet  a  dozen  knocks 
served  to  convince  Ralph  against  his  wish  that  there  wa< 
nobody  inside.  He  reasoned  that  he  might  be  asleep 
and,  listening,  almost  persuaded  himself  that  he  coulc 
he  r  him  breathe.  Even  when  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  be  there,  he  sat  patiently  on  a  broken  stair  and 
waited ;  arguing  that  he  had  gone  out  upon  some  sligh: 
errand,  and  must  soon  return. 

Many  feet  came  up  the  creaking  stairs,  and  the  step  oi 
some  seemed  to  his  listening  ear  so  like  that  of  the  mai 
for  whom  he  waited,  that  Ralph  often  stood  up  to  be  ready 
to  address  him  when  he  reached  the  top  ;  but,  one  by  one, 
each  person  turned  off  into  some  room  short  of  the  plac? 
where  he  was  stationed  ;  and  at  every  such  disappointment 
he  felt  quite  chilled  and  lonely. 

At  length  he  felt  it  was  hopeless  to  remain,  and  going 
downstairs  again,  inquired  of  one  of  the  lodgers  if  he 
knew  anything  of  Mr.  Squeers's  movements — mentioning 
that  worthy  by  an  assumed  name  which  had  been  agfreed 
upon  between  them.  By  this  lodger  he  was  referred  to 
another,  and  by  him  to  some  one  else,  from  whom  he 
learned  that,  late  on  the  previous  night,  he  had  gone  out 
hastily  with  two  men,  who  had  shortly  afterwards  returned 
for  the  old  woman  who  lived  on  the  same  floor;  and  that, 
although  the  circumstance  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  informant,  he  had  not  spoken  to  them  at  the  time, 
nor  made  any  inquiry  afterwards. 
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«i7"*i,'*^*^*T*.  ***"  "^'^^  the  idea  that  perhaM  Pe« 
fhl1*"Mr' V*^  **!?.  "PP^'hended  for  the  SSr^.  anS 
that  Mr.  Sgueerf,  beingr  with  her  at  the  time,  had  li2n 

tending  to  hit  discomBture  and  ruin.  ^ 

melancholy  and  deserted.  But  this  was  iu  usua  asi^t* 
and    having  thrust  it  under  the  door,  was  going  a^v' 

staTth/fy '  s::d;^:ght*^istr"^.^d^,;:L^^^^^^  "- 

just  dis/ern  the'  facS^of  Grldrhir,^,  ^L'lti^ouV^n^ 
over  the  house  parapet  from  the  windol  of  the  ^^? 
Seeing  who  was   below     he  dr^w  ;»    :-  •        ^■'^«t- 

knoC.  don't  L,  auSnTo  ,he  P^u"   .rrgo'tr.t-  ''f""'' 

by  lurking  th.n?%u  wh^^ng  cur.""  ""  """  '"'"  ""'" 
1  can  t  hear  what  you  say — don't  talk  f^  «,-    v  •     t 
saf»_«oaw.y_goa»aV!"  reWeScH^.*"  '"'-"  ■^" ' 

RalphTercdr"'        ""'■     ^"'    ^''"  """'    "'"'"'"    «"'» 

shun  r  Hke  the  ^-     '  1'*^^*  '^'^  ^"  ^^"  ^'^"^  '"«'  «"d 

dust  fTom  my*  feet^^^^r;;;^''^  "'""  ^'^o  have  licked  the 

um  my  teet  I    Is  my  day  past,  and  is  this  indeed 
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tiM  CMiInf  on  «f  night  f  III  know  %rh«t  It  meant  I  ! 
will,  at  any  eoit.  I  am  firmer  and  more  myaelf  Jutt  now 
than  I  have  been  theae  many  days." 

Tuminf  from  the  door,  which.  In  the  flrat  transport  of 
hie  rage,  he  had  meditated  battering  upon,  until  Gride's 
very  feara  should  impel  him  to  open  it,  he  turned  his  face 
towards  the  city,  and  working  his  war  steadily  thrwigh 
the  crowd  which  was  pouring  from  it  (It  was  by  this  tinie 
between  fivo  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon)  went  straigh: 
to  the  house  of  business  of  the  brothers  Ch«»eryble,  and, 
putting  his  head  Into  the  glass  case,  found  Tim  Linkinwater 
alone. 

••  My  name's  Nlckleby,"  said  Ralph. 

'•  I  know  it,"  replied  Tim,  surveying  him  through  his 
spectaclos.  ,,  ^ 

"Which  of  yotir  firm  was  it  who  called  on  me  this 
morning?**  demanded  Ralph. 

"  Mr.  Charles." 

"  Then,  tell  Mr.  Charles  I  want  to  see  him.*' 

••You  shall  see,**  said  Tim,  getting  off  his  stool  witli 
great  agility— "you  shall  see,  not  only  Mr.  Charles,  bu: 
Mr.  Ned  likewise.*' 

Tim  stopped,   looked  steadily  and  severely  at   Ralph 
nodrf'?d  his  head  once.  In  a  curt  manner  which  seemed  to 
say  thero  was  a  little  more  behind,  and  vanished.    After 
a  short  interval   he  returned,   and   ushering   Ralph   Into 
the  presence  of  the  two  brothers,  remained  in  the  roon 

himself.  ,       „ 

••  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  who  spoke  to  me  this  morning, 
•aid  Ralph,  pointing  out  with  his  finger  the  man  whom  he 
addressed. 

•*1  have  no  secrets  from  my  brother  Ned,  or  from  Tun 
Linkinwater,"  observed  brother  Charles  quietly. 

"  1  have,**  said  Ralph. 

•*Mr.  Nickleby,  sir,**  said  brother  Ned,  "the  matter 
upon  which  my  brother  Charles  called  upon  you  this 
morning  is  one  which  is  already  perfectly  well  known  to 
us  three,  and  to  others  besides,  and  must  unhappily  soon 
become  known  to  a  great  many  more.  He  waited  upon 
you,  sir,  this  morning,  alone,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy  and 
consideration.  We  feel,  now,  that  further  delicacy  and 
consideration  would  be  misplaced;  and  If  we  confer 
together,  it  must  be  as  we  are  or  not  at  all.** 

••W*"!!,  gentlemen,"  said  Ralph,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip 
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"talking  in  riddle*  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  forte 
of  you  two,  and  1  fuppote  your  ckrk,  like  a  prudent  man, 
lias  studied  the  art  also  with  a  view  to  your  good  graces. 
Talk  in  company*  gentlemen,  in  God*s  name.  I'U  iiumour 
you." 

"Humour!"  cried  Tim  Linklnwater,  bucldonly  growing 
very  red  in  the  face.  **  He'll  humour  us  I  Hell  humoiu 
Cheeryble  Brothers  1  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Do  you  hear 
htm?  Da  you  liear  him  say  ha'll  humour  Clieeryble 
Brothers?**  ' 

••Tim,*  said  Cluuies  and  Ne4  together,  "pray  Tim» 
pray  noir,  don't." 

Ti*n,  taking  the  hint,  stiHed  his  indiRimilon  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  suffered  it  to  e»cui»e  through  his  spectacles, 
wall  the  additional  safety-valve  of  a  sljort,  hysterical  lauffh 
now  had  then,  whicij  seemed  to  relieve  him  mightily. 

"A"  ^^i^^^^  .**''**  '"®  ^^  »  •«*'•*'  •»»<*  J^«^'ph.  lookinir 
round,  rU  uke  one.  ibr  1  am  kiiiiued  with  walkint* 
And  now,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,  I  wisli  to  know—I 
demand  to  know  j  I  have  thd  right-  wljat  you  liave  to  sav 
to  me,  which  jusiifics  suclt  a  tons  as  you  have  assumed' 
and  that  underhand  inlerfsrence  in  my  affairs  which  I 
have  reason  to  suppose,  you  have  been  practicing.  I  tell 
you  plamly,  gentlenten,  tliat  littla  a«  I  care  loi  tha  opinion 
of  the  world  (as  the  slang  goes),  I  don  t  choos«  to  submit 
quietly  to  slander  and  malice.  Whether  you  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  too  easily,  or  wilful  I  v  make 
yourselves  party  to  it,  the  result  to  me  is  ihe  sai'ne.  In 
euiier  case,  you  can't  expect  from  a  plain  mtu»  like  mystll 
nmch  consideration  or  forbearance. ** 

So  coolly  and  deliberately  was  U.is  said,  that  nine  men 
out  ol  ten.  Ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  would  have 
supposed  Ralph  to  be  really  an  injured  niatu  There  he 
sat,  %»th  folded  arms ;  palor  than  usual,  certainly,  and 
suftcteaUy  ili-favoursd,  but  quiu  collected— far  more  so 
than  the  brotbers  or  the  exasperated  Tim~»«nd  ready  to 
face  out  tlie  worst. 

••Very  well,  sir,*  said  brother  Charles.     '^Verv  well 
Brother  Ned,  will  vou  ring  the  bell  ?  "  ^ 

••Charlw,  my  de.^r  fellow,  atop  one  instant."  returned 
the  other.  "It  will  be  belter  ior  Mr.  Nickleby,  and  for 
our  object,  that  he  should  remain  silent  if  be  can  tUl  we 
Imvo  said  what  we  have  to  say.     I  wish  him  to  midcr^iaud 
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'*  Quite  right,  auite  right,"  said  brother  Charles. 

Ralph  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  The  bell  was  rung ; 
the  room  door  opened ;  a  man  came  in  with  a  halting  step ; 
and,  looking  round,  Ralph's  eyes  met  those  of  Newman 
Noggs.     From  that  moment  his  heart  began  to  fail  him. 

"This  is  a  good  beginning,"  he  said  bitterly.  **Oh, 
this  is  a  ^ood  beginning.  You  are  candid,  honest,  open- 
hearted,  fair-dealing  men  I  I  always  knew  the  real  worth 
of  such  characters  as  yours  1  To  tamper  with  a  fellow  like 
this,  who  would  sell  his  soul  (if  he  had  one)  for  drink,  and 
whose  every  word  is  a  lie— what  men  are  safe  if  this  is 
done  ?    Oh,  it's  a  good  beginning  I " 

'•  I  wiU  speak,**  cried  Newman,  ■tandlng  on  tiptoe  to 
look  over  Tim's  head,  who  had  interposed  to  prevent  him. 
"  Hollo,  you,  sir— old  Nickleby  t— what  do  you  mean  when 
you  talk  of  'a  fellow  like  this?*  Who  made  me  'a  fellow 
like  this  ?  *  If  I  would  sell  my  soul  for  drink,  why  wasn't 
I  a  thief,  swindler,  housebreaker,  area  sneak,  robber  of 
pence  out  of  the  trays  of  blind  men's  dogs,  rather  than 
your  drudge  and  packhorse  ?  If  my  evety  word  was  a  lie, 
why  wasn't  I  a  pet  and  favourite  of  yours?  Lie  I  When 
did  I  ever  cringe  and  fawn  to  you— eh  ?  Tell  me  that  I 
I  served  you  faithfully.  I  did  more  work,  because  I  was 
poor,  and  took  more  hard  words  from  you,  because  I 
despised  you  and  them,  than  any  man  you  could  have  got 
from  the  parish  workhouse.  I  did.  I  served  vou  because 
I  was  proud ;  because  I  was  a  lonely  man  with  you,  and 
there  were  no  other  drudges  to  see  my  degradation ;  and 
because  nobody  knew  better  than  you  that  I  was  a  ruined 
man,  that  I  hadn't  always  been  what  I  am,  and  that  I 
might  have  been  better  off,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool  and 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  you  and  others  who  were  knaves. 
Do  you  deny  that — eh  ?  " 

"Gently,"  reasoned  Tim,  "you  said  you  wouldn't* 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't,*'  cried  Newman,  thrusting  him  aside, 
and  moving  his  hand  as  Tim  moved,  so  as  to  keep  him  at 
arm's  length ;  "don*t  tell  me  1  Here,  you  Nickleby  I  don't 
pretend  not  to  mind  me ;  it  won't  do ;  1  know  better.  You 
were  talking  of  tampering  just  now.  Who  tampered  with 
Yorkshire  schoolmasters,  and,  while  they  sent  tne  drudge 
out,  that  he  shouldn*t  overhear,  forgot  that  such  great 
caution  might  render  him  suspicious,  and  that  be  might 
watch  his  master  out  at  nights,  and  might  set  other  eyes 
to  watch  the  schoolmaster  besides?    Who  Umpered  with 
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A^»f^r'^A^^*  "i^"^  ***"  *<>  »•"  his  daughter  to  old 
.^  tK^  iS"'*!j:  *"**  f-.'npewd  with  Gride  to^and  dkl  m 

Kalph  had  put  a  great  command  upon  himself  but  h« 
could  not  have  suppressed  a  slight  .tSrt  if  he  had  ^n 

u7i,T?\   cried  Newman,  "you  mind  me  now.  do  vou? 
^S'to  feJuhlt^if^  to  be  jealous  of  his  masteViiJns! 
h*  J«  M  V      ''u^  **•  *****"  ^  *^«««*  *>>«>  When  he  might 
he  would  have   been  as   bad   as    he.   or  worse?      TV»i 
master's  cruel  treatment  of  his  own  flesh  aTd  wL   iSd 

S.„Jn*!i*^'  "5°"  f  >'°""?  «»^'  '^ho  interested  ^Ws 
broken-down,   drunken,  miserable  hack,   and   madrhim 

(as,  thank  God  he  had  done  others  once  or  twice  ^S™? 
when  he  would  otherwise  have  relieved  his  feJliS«"v 
pummelhng  h,s  master  soundly,  and  then  goingTthJ 
devil.  He  would~mark  that;  and  mark  this—That  I'm 
here  now  because  these  gentlemen  thought  it  b^  Whe^ 
I  sought  them  out  (as  I  did-there  was  no  tampering  with 
me)  I  told  them  I  wanted  help  to  find  you  oK.  to  t^ace 
you  down,  to  go  through  with  what  I  had  begun.  ?ohSS 
the  right;  and  that  when  I  had  done  it    I'd  burst  JnIS 

Ca1Sa"n't''"l^""  *^'.'/*~  ''  ^^'  mai  to  man,  anS 
li;%h"rs%n?Sre  1^^  "^  "^'  ^"^  '''  ^^^3?  else 

h«H  i?.i**lli?"**''"n'"^.  »«n'»™ent»  Newman  Noggs,  who 
oS  .1,^®"  perpetually  sitting  down  and  getting  up  aeain 
all  through  h,s  speech,  which  he  had  delfvered^in  £  sertes 
of  jerks,  and  who  was,  from  the  violent  exereise  and  the 

s^i;  ^ff^'unriih?"'  Pr^"^.*''!;°"^»^  *"y  intermedS 
stage,  stiff,   upright,    and   motionless,   and   so  remained 

'Go    on,    gentlemen,    go    on  1    I'm    patient,    vou    see 

Tliere's  law  to  be  had.  there's  law.     1  shall  call  ^if7« 

an  account  for  this.     Take  care  wha    you  sa^"  TshaS 

make  you  prove  it."  ^  ^ '   *   *"*" 

"The  proof  is  ready,"  returned  brother  Charier    '*n,utm 
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•*Who  nmy  •tli*  man  Snawley'  be?"  returned  Ralph, 
**AOd  what  may  his  *  confession'  have  to  do  with  my 
affairs?"  ^ 

To  thia  inquiry,  put  with  a  dogged  inflexibility  or 
manner  which  langruaga  cannot  express,  the  old  gentleman 
returned  no  answer,  but  went  on  to  say,  that  to  show  him 
how  much  they  were  in  earnest,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
tell  him,  not  only  what  accusations  were  made  against 
him,  but  what  proof  of  them  they  had,  and  how  that  proof 
had  been  acquired.  This  laying  open  of  the  whole  quesiion 
brought  up  brother  Ned,  Tim  Ltnkinwater,  and  Newman 
Noggs,  all  three  at  once,  who,  after  a  vast  deal  of  talking 
together,  and  a  scene  of  great  confusion,  laid  before  Ralph, 
in  distinct  terms,  the  fullowing  statement  >•» 

That  Newman,  having  been  solemnly  assured  by  one  nof 
then  producible  that  Smilce  was  not  the  son  of  Snawley, 
and  this  person  having  offered  to  make  oath  to  that  effect, 
if  necessary,  they  had  by  this  communication  been  first  led 
to  doubt  the  claim  set  up,  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  seen  no  reason  to  dispute,  supported  as  it  was  by 
evidence  which  they  had  no  power  of  disproving.  That 
once  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  back  its  origin  to  the  malice  of  Ralph, 
and  the  vindirtiveness  and  avarice  of  Squeers.  That  sus- 
picion and  proof  being  two  very  different  tilings,  they  had 
been  advised  by  a  lawyer,  emment  for  his  sagacity  and 
acuteness  in  such  practice,  to  resist  the  proceedings  taken 
on  tlie  other  side  for  the  recovery  of  the  youth  as  slowly 
and  artfully  as  possible,  and  meanwhile  to  beset  Snawley 
(with  whom  it  was  cln$ir  the  main  falsehood  must  rest) ;  to 
lead  him,  if  possible,  into  contradictory  and  conflicting 
statements ;  to  harass  him  by  all  available  means ;  and  so 
to  practise  on  his  fears  and  regard  for  his  own  safety,  as  to 
induce  him  to  divulge  the  whole  scheme,  and  to  give  up  his 
employer  and  whomsoever  else  he  could  implicate.  That 
all  this  had  been  skilfully  done;  but  that  Snawley,  who 
was  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  low  cunning  Mid  intrigue, 
had  successfully  kiUlod  all  their  attempts,  untU  an  unex' 
peeled  circumstance  had  brought  him  last  night  upon  his 
Icnees. 

It  thus  arose.  When  Newman  Noggs  reported  that 
Squeers  was  again  in  town,  and  that  an  interview  of  sucii 
secrecy  had  taken  place  between  him  and  RHlpli  that  Uo 
liad  been  sent  out  ot   the  house,   plainly  lest  he  shoulU 
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overhear  a  word,  a  watch  waa  set  upon  the  schcolmaeter.  In 
the  hope  that  something:  might  be  diacoveted  which  would 
throw  ioine  light  upon  the  eutpeetad  plot    It  being  found, 
howew,  that  he  held  no  further   eommunication  with 
Ralph,  nor  any  with  Snawley,  and  lived  quite  alone,  thev 
were  coaipletely  at  fiuilt;  the  watch  waa  withdmwn,  and 
they  would  have  obeerved  his  motions  no  longer,  if  it  had 
not  happened  that  one  night  Newman  stumbled  unobeerved 
on  hun  and  Ralph  in  the  streat  together.      Following 
them,  he  diapovered,  to  his  great  surprise,  thai  they  iZ 
palTBd  to  various  low  lodging-houses  and  taverns  kept  by 
broken  gamblers,  to  more  than  one  of  whom  Ralph  wai 
knowa,  and  that  they  were  in  pursuit—eo  he  found  bv 
mqumes  when  they  had  left-of  an  old  woman,  whose 
deecripUon  exactly  tallied  with  that  of  deaf  Mrs.  Slideiv 
skew.    Affairs  now  appeating  to  assume  a  more  eerious 
complexion,  the  watch  was  renewed  with  increased  viiri- 
lanee ;  an  officer  was  procured,  who  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  same  tavern  with  Squ  ers;  and,  bv  him  and  Prank 
UieeryMe,  the  footsteps  of  the  unconadous  schoolmaster 
were  dogged,  uotU  he  was  safoly  housed  in  die  lodging 
at  Lambeth.     Mr.  S<]ueers  having  shifted  his   lodging, 
the  officer  shifted  his,  and  lying  concealed  in  the  same 
^?*"^.*"i*   •"*»«««»  >"   ^^^  opposite   house,    soon  found 
that  Mr.  Sfjueers  and  Mrs.  SUderskew  were  in  cousUnt 
communicauon.  ••"»iit 

In  this  staU  of  things  Arthur  Gride  waa  appealed  to 
The  robbery,  parUy  awin^  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
neighbours,  and  partly  to  his  own  grief  and  rage,  had  lone 
ago  become  known  ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  give  his 
sanction  or  yield  any  assistance  tu  the  old  woman's 
^pture,  and  was  seised  with  such  a  panic  at  the  idea  of 
being  caUed  upon  to  ifive  evidence  agamst  her.  that  he 
sbut  hiniself  up  dose  m  his  house,  and  refused  to  hold 
commumcation  with  anybody.  Upon  this,  the  pursuers 
took  counsel  together,  and,  coming  so  near  the  truth  as 
to  amve  at  thm  condusion  that  GrWe  and  Ralph,  with 
:>queerB  for  their  instrument,  were  negotiating  for  the 

SSST^  "^l  ¥."*•  "i  '**•.  1****^  P*P*»"  ^^"<^  w«"id  not 
nSfrfir*«^M^^**  might  possibly  explam  the  hints 
?^j.I?  5i**^i".*.  "^^'^  Newman  had  overheard. 
weolved  that  Mrs.  Sliderskew  should  be  taken  hito  c^di 
before  she  had  parted  with  them,  and  Squeers  too,  if  any. 
thing  suspiaous  could  be  attached  to  him.    Accordingly,  a 
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search-warrant  being  procured,  and  all  prepared,  Mr. 
Squeers's  window  was  watched  until  his  light  was  put  out, 
and  the  time  arrived  when,  as  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, he  usually  visited  Mrs.  Sliderskew.  This  done, 
Frank  Cheeryble  and  Newman  stole  upstairs  to  listen  to 
their  discourse,  and  to  give  the  signal  to  the  officer  at  the 
most  jfavourable  time.  At  what  an  opportune  moment 
they  arrived,  how  they  listened,  and  what  they  heard,  is 
already  known  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Squeers,  still  half- 
stunned,  was  hurried  off  with  a  stolen  deed  in  his  pos- 
session, and  Mrs.  Sliderskew  was  apprehended  likewise. 
The  information  being  promptly  carried  to  Snawley  that 
Squeers  was  in  custody — he  was  not  told  for  what — that 
worthy,  first  extorting  a  promise  that  he  should  be  kept 
harmless,  declared  the  whole  tale  concerning  Smike  to  be 
a  fiction  and  forgery,  and  implicated  Ralph  Nickleby  to  the 
fullest  extent.  As  to  Mr.  Squeers,  he  had  that  morning 
undergone  a  private  examination  before  a  magistrate,  and, 
being  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  possession 
of  the  deed  or  his  companionship  with  Mrs.  Sliderskew, 
had  been,  with  her,  remanded  for  a  week. 

All  these  discoveries  were  now  related  to  Ralph,  cir- 
cumstantially, and  in  detail.  Whatever  impression  they 
secretly  produced,  he  suffered  no  sign  of  emotion  to  escape 
him,  but  sat  perfectly  still,  not  raising  his  frowning  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  covering  his  mouth  with  his  hand. 
When  the  narrative  was  concluded,  he  raised  his  head 
hastily,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  on  brother  Charles 
resuming,  fell  into  his  old  attitude  again. 

"I  told  you  this  morning,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  brother's  shoulder,  "  that  I  came 
to  you  in  mercy.  How  far  you  may  be  implicated  in  this 
last  transaction,  or  how  far  the  person  who  is  now  in 
custody  may  criminate  you,  you  best  know.  But  justice 
must  take  its  course  against  the  parties  implicated  in  the 
plot  against  this  poor,  unoffending,  injured  lad.  It  is  not 
in  my  power,  or  m  the  power  of  my  brother  Ned,  to  save 
you  from  the  consequences.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to 
warn  you  in  time,  and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing them.  We  would  not  have  an  old  man  like  you  dis- 
graced and  punished  by  your  near  relation  ;  nor  would  we 
have  him  forget,  like  you,  all  ties  of  blood  and  nature. 
We  entreat  you — brother  Ned,  you  join  me,  I  know,  in  this 
entreaty,  and  so,  Tim  Linkin water,  do  you,  although  you 
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pretend  to  be  an  obstinate  dog.  tir,  and  sit  there  frowning 
f  V  y^ " /*'*^."  *-^«  «nt^t  you  to  retire  from  London.^ 
take  shelter  m  some  place  where  you  will  be  safe  from  the 
consequences  of  these  wicked  designs,  and  where  you  tm 
have  time,  sir,  to  atone  for  them,  and  to  become  a  better 
man. 

"And  do  you  think,"  returned  Ralph,  rising,  with  the 
snee:  of  a  devil-^and  do  you  think  yoS  will  so  fisify  crush 

'^u  i^^^"*?*"^.*^^'  *  **""^«'*^  well^rranged  pUn™or 
a  hundred  suborned  witnesses,  or  a  hundred  false  cure  at 
my  heels,  or  a  hundred  canting  speeches  full  of  oily  words, 
will  move  me?    I  thank  you  for  disclosing  your  iliemes 

deal  with  that  you  think ;  try  me  I  and  remember  that  I 
spit  upon  your  fair  words  and  false  dealing,  and  dare  you— 
provoke  you-taunt  you-to  do  to  me  the  very  worst  you 

Thus  they  parted,  for  that  time ;  but  the  worst  had  not 
come  yet. 

CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  DANGERS  THICKEN,   AND  THE  WORST  IS  TOLD. 

Instead  of  going  home,  Ralph  threw  himself  into  the  first 
street  cabnolet  he  could  find,  and,  directing  the  driver 
towards  the  police^ffice  of  the  district  in  Vhich  Mr 
Squeere's  misfortunes  had  occurred,  alighted  at  a  short 
oJ'Ll^';:,.^ .i' '  and  discharging  the  min.  went  the  res 
of  his  way  thither  on  foot.  Inquiring  for  the  object  of  his 
so hcjjtude    he  learned  that  he  had  timed  his  visit  Ll; 

for  ^  h3"^*"  '^fV*"^^^^*  *'  *h*^  ™°"^*^nt  waiting 
nnm^Ji  ^^^■^5?''^  ^*  ^^  or^^^^<if  and  in  which  hi 
purposed  proceeding  to  his  week»s  retirement  like  a 
gentleman. 

intoTllnir^/P*'^*'!'  ^'^^'  *^*.  P"sone'-.  he  was  ushered 
^L«i  .^  of  waiting-room,  in  which,  by  reason  of  his 
Kholastic  profession  and  superior  respectability.  Mr 
♦h1.T't.*'%^  *****"  permitted  trpass  the  day.  rfere.  by 
tJ^A-  °^  *  peering  and  blackened  candle,  he  could 
barely  discern  the  schoolmaster  fast  asleep  on  a  bench  in  a 

him  an?^^'-  ^Pu  1"^^^  8^'**'  "'^^  «»"  »  table  before 
.Zl^^  ^  n*'  A*^**  *!'*  somnolent  condition,  and  a  very 
strong  smeU  of  brandy-and-water,  forewarned  the  visUw 
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tiMt  Mr.  Sque«rt  had  bam  ■Miring,  In  crwture  eomfbrtt, 
A  ttmporanr  forgetfulnen  of  hit  unpleaMnt  tituation. 

It  was  not  a  vefT  eaiy  matter  to  rouse  him ;  to  lethargic 
end  heatr  were  hie  slumberk  Regaining  hit  faculties  by 
tlotr  and  fiitint  glimmeringa,  he  at  length  tat  upright ; 
and,  displaying  a  very  yellow  fiicc,  a  very  red  nose,  and 
a  very  bristly  beard,  the  joint  effect  of  which  was  consider, 
ably  heightened  by  a  dirty  white  handkerchief,  tpotted 
Witn  blood,  drawn  over  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  tied 
under  hit  chin,  stared  ruefully  at  Ralph  in  silence,  nntU  his 
feelings  Itnind  a  Tent  In  this  pithy  sentenoe>-^ 

••I  eay,  young  fellow,  you've  been  and  done  It  now; 

you  have  !*^  ^^.     .    .  «  .  .^ 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  head  ?**  asked  Ralph. 
"Why,  your  man,  your  informing,  kidnapping  man, 
has  been  and  broke  it,'*  rejoined  Squeers  sulkily ;  "  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  it.    You've  come  at  last,  have 

you?** 

**  Why  have  you  not  sent  to  me  ?  "  said  Ralph.  "  How 
could  I  come  till  I  knew  what  had  befallen  you  ?  " 

•*My  family  !•*  hiccupped  Mr.  Squeers,  raising  his  eye 
to  the  ceiling,  "my  daughter,  as  is  at  that  age  when  all 
the  sentibillaef  la  a-^ondng  out  strong  In  blow-^my  son, 
a*  is  the  yvwng  Norval  of  private  life,  and  the  pnde  and 
ornament  of  a  doting  wUlage— here's  a  shock  for  my 
family  I  The  coat  of  arms  ol  the  Squeersea  is  tore,  and 
their  sun  has  gone  down  into  the  ocean  wave  I" 

"You  have  been  drinking,"  said  Ralph,  "and  have 
not  yet  slept  yourself  sober." 

*'l  haven't  been  drinking  jwmr  health,  my  codger," 
replied  Mr.  Squeera;   "to  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 

thtit  " 

Ralph  suppressed  the  Indignation  which  the  school- 
master's altered  and  Insolent  manner  awakened,  and 
asked  again  why  he  had  not  sent  to  him. 

"What  should  I  get  by  tending  to  you?"  returned 
Squeers.  "To  be  known  to  be  in  with  you  wouldn't  do 
me  a  deal  of  good,  and  they  won't  take  bail  till  they  know 
something  more  of  the  case,  so  here  am  I  hard  and  fast ; 
and  there  are  you,  loose  and  comfortable.'*  ,  „  t  i 

"  And  so  you  must  be,  in  a  few  days,"  retorted  Ralph. 
with  affected  good-humour.     "  They  can't  hurt  you,  man.' 

••  Why,  I  suppose  they  can't  do  much  to  me,  if  1  explnm 
how  tt  was  that  I  got  into  the  good  company  of  tliat 
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there  ca^ax^rous  old  Slider."  replied  Squeort  vldoualy, 

^T  .J,"*"*^  ^""^  *******  *"^  *»"''^^'  and  resurrected  and 
dissected,  and  hung  upon  wires  in  a  anatomical  museum. 
before  «ver  I  had  anything  to  do  with  her.  This  is  whai 
him  with  the  powdered  head  says  this  morning,  in   so 

company  with  this  woman;  as  you  were  detected  in 
possession  of  this  document;  as  you  were  engaged  with 
her  in  fraudulently  destroying  ot'hers.  and  clTgive  no 
satisfactoiy  account  of  yourseff.  I  shall  remand  you  for  a 

^o?i^d  ^Si;  'km  "T''\^'  T*y  ^  '»*^'  and  evidence 
fnnl^w^*".? ***^'  I  **"/'  **^«  *"y  *»a'^  for  your  appear- 
Lr!>.  .^*"'  *•"'  ^^t*'  '  ««y  "°^ »«.  that  r  i»«  live  a 
satisfactory  account  of  myself;  I  can  hand  in  the  tird  of 
my  establishment,  and  say.  V  am  the  Wackford  Squeers 
as  is  therein  named,  sir.  I  am  the  man  as  is  guaranteed 
by  unimpeachable  references,  to  be  a  out-andK)uter  in 
morals  and  uprightness  of  principle.  Whatever  is  wrone 
in  tlM.  business  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  had  no  evil  5Sg5 
m  it,  sir.  I  was  not  aware  that  anything  was  wrone  I 
was  merely  employed  by  a  friend-my  friend  Mr  Rilph 
N.ckljy  of  Golden  Square-send  for  him.  sir,  and  ask 
him  what  he  lias  to  say-he»s  the  man ;  not  me  I » '• 

Wliat  document  was  it  that  you  had?'»  asked  Raloh 
evad.ng.  for  the  moment,  the  point  just  raised.  ^  ' 

SqueYrs**  '^^"^M^A  v  '^^'^^:    f*t     <*««^"n^ent, "    replied 
aritr^hatWhaUt'wlS^"'''"^^^^^^        °"«-     '^  -" 
"Of  what  nature,  whose  will,  when  dated,  how  benefit- 
'"?.^''»  fS  ^^J.e««nt?"  asked  Ralph  huiTi;dly 

A  Will   m  her  favour;    that's  all  I   know"  reioJn^H 

joud  had  them  bellows  on  your  head.  It's  all  owing-  to 
your  precious  caution  that  they  got  hold  ofit  IfyXd 
let  me  bum  it.  and  taken  m/  word  that  it  was  eone  k 
^^uld  have  beeu  a  heap  of  ashes  behind  thefirl  ^ins^-^ad 
of  being  whole  and  sound,  inside  of  my  greatcoat." 

.«  Tk  nt"  ?V^^i'?  P°''"'  • "  niuttered^Ralph. 
water  ,nH  *h^eK    Squeers,  who,  between  the  brandy-and- 
Ir  L?  /*  ^?  ^*^°^^"  h^«^'  wandered  sfrangelv    "at  the 
dehghtful  village  of  Dotheboys.   near    Gretl   fiVidee    in 

lr^^u'7'  y^"*^  r^  ^^'^^^'  <^>othed.   booked    wfshed 
urn.shed  with  pocket-money,  provided  with  all  neccTSariw' 
«n.*«cted  «  all  languages,  living  and  dead.  miuferSSSS; 
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orthography,  geometry,  astronomy,  trigonometnr — this  is 
a  alterea  state  of  trigonomics,  this  is !  A  double  1 — all, 
everything — a  cobbler's  weapon.  U-p-up,  adjective,  not 
down.  S-q-u-double  e-r-s-Squeers,  noun  substantive,  a 
educator  of  youth.     Total,  all  up  with  Squeers  I  '* 

His  runnms;  on  in  this  way  had  afforded  Ralph  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  which  at 
once  supfgested  to  him  the  necessity  of  removing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  schoolmaster's  misgivings,  and  leading 
him  to  believe  that  his  safety  and  best  policy  lay  in  the 
preservation  of  a  rigid  silence. 

"  I  tell  vou,  once  again,"  he  said,  "  they  can't  hurt  you. 
You  shall  have  an  action  for  false  imprisonment,  and 
make  a  profit  of  this  yet.  We  will  devise  a  story  for  you 
that  should  carry  you  through  twenty  times  such  a  trivial 
scrape  as  this ;  and  if  they  want  security  in  a  thousand 
pounds  for  your  reappearance  in  case  you  should  be  called 
upon,  you  shall  have  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
back  the  truth.  You're  a  little  fuddled  to-night,  and  may 
not  be  able  to  see  this  as  clearly  as  you  would  at  another 
time;  but  this  is  what  you  must  do,  and  you'll  need  all 
your  senses  about  you  ;  for  a  slip  might  be  awkward." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Skjueers,  who  had  looked  cunningly  at 
him,  with  his  head  stuck  on  one  side,  like  an  old  raven. 
"  That's  what  I'm  to  do,  is  it  ?  Now,  then,  just  you  hear 
a  word  or  two  from  me.  I  ain't  a-going  to  have  any 
stories  made  for  me,  and  I  ain't  a-going  to  stick  to  any. 
If  I  find  matters  going  against  me,  I  shall  expect  you  to 
take  your  share,  and  I'll  take  care  you  do.  You  never  said 
anything  about  danger.  I  never  bargained  for  being 
brought  into  such  a  plight  as  this,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
take  it  as  quiet  as  you  think.  I  let  you  lead  me  on,  from 
one  thing  to  another,  because  we  had  been  mixed  up 
together  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way,  and  if  you  had  liked 
to  be  ill-natured  you  might  perhaps  have  hurt  the  business, 
and  if  you  liked  to  be  good-natured  you  might  throw  a 
good  deal  in  my  way.  Well,  if  all  goes  right  now,  that's 
quite  correct,  and  I  dot 't  mind  it ;  but  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  then,  times  .re  'Utered,  and  I  shall  just  say  and 
do  whatever  I  think  may  serve  me  most,  and  take  advice 
from  nobo\2y.  My  moral  influence  with  them  lads,"  added 
Mr.  Squeers,  with  deeper  gravity,  "  is  a*tottering  to  its 
basis.  The  images  of  Mrs.  Sq^ueers,  my  daughter,  and 
my  son  Wackford,  all  short  of  vittles,  is  perpetually  befort 
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Z\LT!^.u^^^  wtmideration  melt,  away  and  vnnUhes 
m  front  of  these ;  the  only  number  in  all  arithmetic  that  I 
know  of,  as  a  huthand  and  a  father,  it  number  one.  under 
this  here  most  fatal  go  I "  »      «i« 

How  long  Mr.  Squeers  might  have  declaimed,  or  how 
stormy  a  discussion  liis  declamation  might  have  led  to 
nobody  knows.  Being  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  and  an  attendant  who  was  to  bear  him 
?*"*??•?•  u  lf«=hed  his  hat  with  great  dignity  on  the 
top  of  the  handkerchief  that  bound  hfs  head  ;  ani  thrust- 
ing one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  the  attendant's 
arm  with  the  other,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  forth 

R-'Iol*  "T!P?Tif'  ^T".  ^'^  "°*  sending  I"  thought 
Ra  ph.  "This  fellow.  I  plainly  see  through  all  his  tipsy 
tooling,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  upon  me.  I  am  so 
beset  and  hemmed  in,  that  they  are  not  only  all  struck 
with  fear.  but.  like  the  beasts  in  the  fable,  havJ  their  flinc 
at  me  now.  though  time  was.  and  no  longer  aco  than 
yesterday,  too  when  they  were  all  civility  and  compliance. 
But  they  shall  not  move  me.  Til  not  give  way.  I  will 
not  budge  one  inch  I "  ^  * 

He  went  home,  and  was  glad  to  find  his  housekeeper 
complaining  of  illness,  that  he  might  have  an  excise 
for  being  alone  and  sending  her  away  to  where  she  lived 
which  was  hard  by.  Then  he  sat  down  by  the  liirht  of 
a  single  candle,  and  began  to  think,  for  the  first  time. 
OK  all  that  had  taken  place  that  day.  * 

He  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since  last  night,  and. 
in  addition   to  the  anxiety   of  mind  he   had   unde;gone 
had  been   travelling  about,  from   place   to  place,  almost 

but  could  taste  nothing  save  a  glass  of  water,  and  conl 

^"tTiJ°  '^'kTI^*'^'  ^T^  "P°"  ^»^  hand-not  resf^ng 
or  thmking,  but  laboriously  trying  to  do  both,  and  feeling 
Uiat  evenr  sense,  but  one  of  weariness  and  desolation, 
was  for  the  time  benumbed.  "'""on. 

Jlu'^^A  "«a'"'y,t«n„o*clock  when  he  heard  a  knocking 
not  .!  "^^^li  and  .till  sat  quiet  as  before,  as  if  he  could 
not  even  bring  his  thoughts  to  bear  upon  that.  It  had 
tfZ  ^/^f.  "Plated,  and  he  had.  several  times,  heard  a 
oice  outside,  saying  there  was  a  light  in  the  window 
(meaning,  as  he  knew,  his  own  candle),  before  hi  ?ou  1  d 
rouse  himself  and  go  downstairs. 

Mr.   Nickleby.  there   is  terrible  news  for  you,  and  I 
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I  have 


.m  •ent  to  beg  you  win  come  ^W»  "•/iygjLV.toYS 
voice  he  eeemed  to  recogniee.  He  held  We  n*"?  •«>«;• 
hi.  eyes,  and.  looking  out,  taw  Tim  UnWnwater  on  the 

'*Come  where ? "  demanded  Ralph.  ^ 

••  To  our  house — where  you  came  this  morning, 
a  coach  here."  ..-.,,. 

••  Why  should  I  go  there?"  said  Ralph. 

"  Don*t  aslc  me  why.  but  prav  come  with  me. 

"Another  edition  of  to-day  I"  returned  Ralph,  makmg 
as  though  he  would  shut  the  door.      .,      ^      .  . 

"No.  no!"  cried  Tim,  catching  him  hy  the  arm  and 
speaking  mo.t  earnestly;  "it  is  only  that  you  may  hear 
something  that  has  occurred— something  very  dreadfu  . 
Mr.  Nickleby,  which  concerns  you  nearly.  Doyou  thmk 
I  would  tell  you  so,  or  come  to  you  like  this,  if  it  were 

not  the  case  ? "  .      ,  .        .       ^u  *  u 

Ralph  looked  at  him  more  closely,  and  seeing  that  ne 

was  indeed  greatlv  excited,  faltered,  and  could  not  tell 

what  to  say  or  think.  „ 

••  You  had  better  hear  this  now  than  at  any  other  tinw, 

said  Tim  ;   **  it  may  have  some  influence  with  you.     For 

Heaven's  sake,  come  I "  _  .     .      .     .  j  j-  im 

Perhaps  at  another  time  Ralph's  obstinacy  and  dislike 
would  have  been  proof  against  any  appeal  from  such  a 
quarter,  however  emphatically  urge' ;  but  now,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  went  into  ie  hall  for  his  hat, 
and,  returning,  got  into  the  coat      without  speaking  a 

Tim  well  remembered  afterwards,  and  often  said,  that 
as  Ralph  Nicklebv  went  into  the  house  for  this  purpose, 
ho  saw  him,  bv  the  lifjht  of  the  candle  which  he  had  set 
down  upon  a  cfiair,  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man. 
He  well  remembered,  too.  that  when  he  had  ?!»<»<»,"« 
foot  upon  the  coach-steps,  he  turned  round  and  ooked 
upor  him  with  a  face  so  ashy  pale  and  so  very  wild  and 
vwsa  that  it  made  him  shudder,  and  for  the  moment 
almost  afraid  to  follow.  People  were  fond  o^ paying  tliat 
he  had  some  dark  presentiment  upon  him  then,  but  hts 
emotion  might,  perhaps,  with  greater  show  of  reason,  be 
referred  to  what  he  had  undergone  that  day.^ 

A  profound  silence  was  observed  dunnfT  ,the  ridp. 
Arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  Ralph  followed  his 
conductor  into  the  house,  and  into  a  room  where  th«»  twc 
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brothers  were.  He  was  so  astounded,  not  to  say  awed, 
by  something  of  a  mute  compassion  for  himself  which 
was  visible  in  their  manner  and  in  that  of  the  old  derk» 
that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

Having  taken  a  seat,  however,  he  contrived 
though  m  broken  words — "  Wiiat^what  have 
say  to  me— more  than  haa  been  said  already  ?  " 

The  room  was  old  and  large,  very  imperfectly  lighted, 
and  terminated  in  a  bay  winoow,  alxnit  wlUch  hung  some 
heavy  drapery.  Casting  his  eyes  in  this  direction  as  he 
spoke,  he  thought  he  made  out  the  dusky  figure  of  a  man. 
He  was  confirmed  m  this  impression  by  seeing  that  the 
object  moved,  as  if  uneasy  under  his  scrutiny. 
^' Who*s  that  yonder  ?  ^  he  Mid. 

"One  who  has  conveyed  to  us,  within  these  two  hours, 
the  mtelligence  which  caused  our  lending  ta  you."  replied 
brother  Charlee.  "Ut  him  be,  sir,  let  him  be  for  the 
present." 

"  More  riddles  I  •  said  Ralph  faintly.  **  Well,  sir  ?  " 
In  turning  his  face  towards  the  brothers  lie  was  obliged 
to  avert  it  from  the  window ;  but  before  either  of  tliem 
could  speak,  he  had  looked  round  again.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  rendered  re^itless  and  uncomfortable  by  the 
presence  of  the  unseen  person,  for  be  repeated  this  action 
several  times,  and  at  length,  as  if  in  a  nervous  state 
which  rendered  him  positively  unable  to  turn  away  from 
the  place,  sat  so  as  to  have  It  opposite  him,  muttering 
as  an  tzcuao  that  he  coukl  not  bear  ttie  light 

The  brothers  conferred  apart  for  a  short  time,  their 
manner  showing  that  they  were  agiuted.  Ralph  glanced 
at  them  twice  or  thrtoe,  and  ultimately  said,  with  a  great 
effort  to  recover  his  self-possession.  "Now,  what  is  this? 
If  I  am  brought  from  home  at  this  time  of  night,  let  it 
be  for  something.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  me?** 
After  a  short  pause,  he  added,  '*  Is  my  nTece  dead  ?  ** 

He  had  struck  upon  a  key  which  rendered  the  task  of 
commencement  an  easier  one.  Brother  Charles  turned, 
and  said  that  it  was  a  death  of  which  they  had  to  tell  him, 
but  that  his  niece  was  well. 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Ralph,  as  his  eyes 

brightened,   "that  her    brother's  dead.      No,   that's    too 

good.     Vd  not  believe  it  if  you   told   me  so.     It  would 

be  too  welcome  news  to  be  true.*' 

"Shame  on  you,  you  hardened  and  unnatural  man,** 
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cried  the  other  brother  warmly ;  "  prepare  yourself  for 
Intel 'icr''nce»  which,  if  you  have  any  human  faeling  in 
TIMr  Ueait,  will  make  even  you  shrink  and  tremble. 
What  if  we  tell  you  that  a  poor  unfortunate  boy,  a  child 
in  avarything  but  never  having  known  one  of  those 
tender  dearnients,  or  oi^e  of  those  lightsome  hours 
wht'  J!  mr  ce  our  childhood  a  time  to  be  remembered  like 
n  b  -fpy  dream  through  all  our  after  life  ;  a  warm- 
he.i  \t'l  h  trmless,  affectionate  creature,  who  never  offended 
yot  c-  did  you  wrong,  but  on  whom  you  have  vented  the 
ma»ioe  a.*  J  hatred  you  have  conceived  for  your  nephew, 
anrl  H  h<>  ,  yo"  ^'^-.'1  made  an  instrument  for  wreaking 
you  l;  id  r>ass  on;,  upon  him  ;  what  if  we  tell  ^ou  that, 
sir.k  >'(4  MiJi'i  <  our  persecution,  sir,  and  the  misery  and 
ill-u&ige  >ti  -J  life  short  in  years  but  long  in  suf!ering, 
this  r'Oor  cr  .  .ure  has  gone  to  tell  his  sad  tale  where, 
for  your  part  in  it,  you  must  needs  answer." 

"If  you  tell  me,"  said  Ralph  eagerly — **  if  you  tell 
me  that  he  is  dead,  I  forgive  you  all  else.  If  you  tell  me 
that  he  is  dead,  I  am  in  your  debt  and  bound  to  you 
for  life.  He  is  I  I  see  it  in  your  faces.  Who  triumpiis 
now  ?  Is  this  your  dreadful  news ;  this  your  terrible 
intelligence?  You  see  how  it  moves  me.  You  did  well 
to  send.  1  would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  afoot, 
through  mud,  mire,  and  darkness,  to  hear  this  news,  just 
at  this  time." 

Even  then,  moved  as  he  was  by  this  savage  joy,  Ralph 
could  see  in  the  faces  of  the  two  brothers,  mingling 
with  theik'  look  of  disgust  and  horror,  something  of  that 
indefinable  compassion  for  himself  which  he  had  noticed 
before. 

*'  And  he  brought  vou  the  intelligence,  did  he  ? "  said 
Ralph,  pointing  with  his  finger  towards  the  recess  already 
mentioned ;  "  and  sat  there,  no  doubt,  to  see  me  prostrated 
and  overwhelmed  by  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  I  tell  him  that 
1*11  be  a  sharp  thorn  in  his  side  for  many  a  long  day  to 
come  ;  and  I  tell  you  two  again  that  you  don't  know  him 
yet ;  and  that  you'll  rue  the  day  you  took  compassion  on 
the  vagabond.** 

"You  take  me  for  your  nephew,**  said  a  hollow,  dejected 
voice  ;  "  it  would  be  better  for  you  and  for  me  too  if  I  were 
he  indeed." 

The  figure  that  he  had  seen  so  dimly  rose,  and  came 
slowly    down.     He   started    back,   for   he    found   that  he 
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been  oh«ned  in  hi.  face  whJS  I,,  i.      !. '?"'?'  *'''=''  ''•<' 
came  upon  him  .gain     He  -«  ""*  '**"•  «''•'  "Wht, 

voice  cl,.iii,fed  a<  ff'„|d  tL?"  1^"  '«  '"mble,  and  hU 

con»,c,    a  felo,*-*  common  thief? .-°''  '""'  '"«'"'  •>•  »  • 

wha.  r.'h''a!;'io'':.ir;oi°  ^"fr^.TtX"'-  "Tif'-y. «»- 

broth.-rf,  with  »uch  eiiohaH^  .  *'  '"•>''  «n«l  Ihe 
turned  to  them  in  wSX  Vf"""."""-  "•«'  Ralph 
Ra  p  1  aeain  MMd  ..  k-  .""'>'   PO'n«»d  to   Brookir 

b«n  talking  ofJ!L.. ""  """•     "•«'  'h««>  gentlemen'^iwv. 

■' Wh"om^/'UwK15^f;;i'''''lf'"e  vacantly  a,  him. 
« Ijoi,  now  in  hT.74vil!i?.'"'  """  "'«  "POn  h'i,  bed^ind 

.  .Ik.  in  hU  .1LV"  "'•  '^""•"  «""«'  «"'?'•.  «l"  on.  who 
.o««Se™"  ""*"  "'•  •'«.  "<'  cl«ped  his  hand,  solen.nly 

I'o  *'e'a,°o"f'''ar '„~,''"P  ■"'  God  i"  heaven  !  •• 

his  two  hanSs'upon  h"',e,"T.-  ''h.^''  "'  "T",:  P™«"K 
•  mmute,  and  never  was  th„  removed  them,  aftw 

undisfigured  by  anr,^u„rf         »«"-Part  of  a  living  maT 

standing  at  a  shor,  dittancf  fr^m  ^^''"k  "*;.!'>'  "*»  time 

*  ••tnS^s  !^:^r.r  ^""^  - «'--  ""  "'  ""' 

myself.     lTmionrpls"rhar"rf"i|.  ?1f  ""  "«■«»  for 
-  Sf  n.y  story",  and  not't '  '  .td  liy^,'?  «,  --^y 

.K"pVlTaVreslLg\'i:^3[.'^'.'  ".?■'  'r''}"^  away  fi-om 
■n  a  subdued  and  humlle  ,onr  ""*"•'■  P'^^ded 

..ntfernllte  trr^  ^t'1'"^  T*  ""•»  ™". 
ago—there  was  on/  o  J      t    ^^  *°    five-and-twentv    years 

r-eman.  wh'o  °h"a%   ^--^Ilo^-h'-rr^wn'-S^^S 
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wAtiled  to  squander  away  that  of  his  sister  ;  they  were  both 
orphans,  and  she  lived  with  him  and  managed  hia  house. 
I  cfeiknow  whether  it  was,  originally,  to  back h.s  influence 
and  try  to  overpersuade  the  young  woman  or  not,  but  ne, 
pointing  to   Ralph,   "  used  to  go  down  to  the  hou«e  in 
Leicestfrshire  pretty  often,  and  stop  there  many  days  at  a 
time.    They  had  had  a  great  many  deahngs  together,  and 
hVmay  have  gone  on  some  of  those,  or  to  patch  up  h.s 
client's  affairs,  which  were  in  a  ruinous  s^ate-of  course  he 
went  for  profit.     The  gentlewoman  was  not  a  girl,  but  she 
was,  I  haVe  heard  say,  handsonw.  and  entitled  to  a  pretty 
large  property.     In  course  of  Ume,  he  married  her.     The 
wme  £ve  of  gain  which  led  him  to  con^ct  this  marriage, 
l^d  to  its  beiSg  kept  strictly  private;  for  a  cUuse  m  her 
fllheJ's  will  dedaredW  if  she  married  withou^erj^odier  ^ 
consent,  the  property,  in  which  she  had  only  some  life 
inte«st'  whii;  she   Jemaine^   single    should  J^    •JJf  X 
altoeeUier  to  another  branch  of  the  family.     The  brother 
would  gWe  no  consent  that  the  sister  didn»t  buy  and  pay 
for  handsomely  ;  Mr.  Nickleby  would  consent  to  no  such 
sacrifice;  and  si  they   went  on,  keeping  their  m«rriy« 
^et,  aAd  waiting  for  him  to  break  his  neck  or  die  of  a 
fever.     He  did  neither,  and  meanwhile  the  result  of  this 
priJiie  marriage  was  'a  son.    The  child  was  put  cmt  to 
nurse  a  long  way  oflf ;  his  mother  never  saw  him  but  pnce 
Sr  twiii.  and  Th/n  by'  stealth  ;  and  his  father-so  eagerly 
did  .  e  thirst  after  the  money  which  seemed  to  come  almo.t 
within  his  grasp  now.  for  his  brother-in-law  was  very  ill, 
I^d  breakiSTmoro  aid  more  every  day-never  went  near 
h?m  to  avoiS  raising  any  suspicion.    1  he  brother  hngered 
on^Mr.   NcJeby's^wifS  coiitonUy  urged  him  to  avow 
S?e^  marriage ;  lie  peremptorily  refused      She  remained 
aSne  STdJll  count!7  house,  seemg  littte  or  no  company 
but  rioU>u.,  drunken  sportsmen.     He  lived  m  London,  and 
clung  to  hU  business.     Angry  quarrels  and  recriminations 
?aSk*pUce.  and  when  they  had  been  «f  ";»«i."«"»y  ;«^,^" 
y^s;  and  were  within  a  ^^  weeks  of  the  time  wiien  the 
brother's   death  would  have  adjusted  all,  she  eloped  with 

•  SSrX  Per  hut  Rai^h  did  not  stir,  and  the  brothers 

*'%t4«^hen  [h^Tl^became  acquainted  with  the^  dr- 
cumstances  from  his  own  lips.  They  were  no  secrets  then , 
for  the  brother  and  others  knew  them ;   but  they  wert 
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communicated  to  me — not  on  this  account,  but  baeauie  I 
was  wanted.  He  followed  the  fiig^ttivea — some  said  to  make 
money  of  hb  wife's  shame,  but,  I  believe,  to  take  some 
violent  revenge,  for  that  was  as  much  his  character  as  the 
other— perhaps  more.  He  didn't  find  them,  and  she  died 
not  long  after.  I  don't  know  whether  he  began  to 
think  he  might  like  the  child,  or  whether  he  wished 
to  make  sure  that  it  should  never  fall  into  its  another's 
hands,  but  before  he  went  he  intrusted  me  with  the  charge 
of  bringing  it  home.     And  I  did  so." 

He  went  on  from  this  point  in  a  still  more  humble  tone, 
and  spoke  in  a  very  low  voice,  pointing  to  Ralph  as  he 
resumed. 

'•  He  had  used  me  ill— cruelly— I  reminded  him  in  what, 
not  long  ago,  when  I  met  him  in  the  street— and  I  hated 
him.  I  brought  the  child  home  to  his  own  house  and 
lodged  him  in  the  front  garret.  Neglect  had  made  him 
very  sickly,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  doctor,  who  said 
he  must  be  removed  for  change  of  air,  or  he  would  die.  I 
think  that  first  put  it  in  my  head.  I  did  it  then.  He  was 
gone  six  weeks,  and  when  he  came  back,  I  told  him— with 
ever>  circumstance  well  planned  and  proved — nobody  could 
have  suspected  me — that  the  child  was  dead  and  buried. 
He  might  have  been  disappointed  in  some  intention  he  had 
formed,  or  he  might  have  had  some  natural  affection,  but 
he  was  grieved  at  thai^  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  design  of 
opening  up  the  secret  one  day,  and  making  it  a  means  of 
getting  money  from  him.  I  had  heard,  like  most  other 
men,  of  Yorkshire  schools.  I  took  the  child  to  one  kept  by 
a  man  named  Squeers,  and  left  it  there.  I  gave  him  the 
name  of  Smike.  Year  by  year  I  paid  twenty  pounds  a  year 
for  him,  for  six  years,  never  iMreathing  the  secret  all  the 
time,  for  I  had  left  his  father's  service  after  more  hard 
usage,  and  quarrelled  with  htm  again.  I  was  sent  away 
from  this  country.  I  have  been  away  nearly  eight  years. 
Directly  I  came  home  again  I  travelled  down  into  York- 
shire, and  skulking  in  the  village  of  an  evening  time, 
made  inquiries  about  the  boys  at  the  school,  and  found 
that  this  one,  whom  I  had  placed  there,  had  run  away 
with  a  jroung  man  bearing  the  name  of  his  own  &ther. 
I  sought  his  father  out  in  London,  and,  hinting  at  what 
I  could  tell  him,  tried  for  a  little  money  to  support 
life  ;  but  he  repulsed  me  with  threats.  I  then  found  out 
his  clerk,  and,  going  on  from  little  to  little,  and  showing 
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btm  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  communicuting  with 
me,  learned  what  was  going  on ;  and  it  was  I  who  told 
htm  that  the  boy  was  no  son  of  the  man  who  claimed  to 
be  his  fatlier.  All  this  time  I  had  never  seen  the  boy. 
At  length  I  heard  from  this  same  source  that  he  was  very 
ill,  and  where  he  was.  I  travelled  down  there,  that  I 
might  recall  myself,  if  possible,  to  his  recollection  and 
confirm  my  story.  I  came  upon  him  unexpectedly;  but 
before  I  could  speak  he  knew  me— he  had  good  cause  to 
remember  me,  poor  lad  1— and  I  would  have  sworn  to  him 
if  I  had  met  him  in  the  Indies.  I  knew  the  piteous  face 
I  had  seen  in  the  little  child.  After  a  few  days*  indecision, 
I  applied  to  the  young  gentleman  in  whose  care  he  was, 
and  I  found  that  he  was  dead.  He  knows  how  quickly  he 
recognised  me  again,  how  often  he  had  described  me  and 
my  leaving  him  at  the  school,  and  how  he  told  him  of  a 
garret  he  recollected,  which  is  the  one  I  have  spoken  of, 
and  in  his  father's  house  to  this  day.  This  is  my  story. 
1  demand  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  schoolmaster, 
and  put  to  any  possible  proof  of  any  part  of  it,  and  I  will 
show  that  it's  too  true,  and  that  I  have  this  guilt  upon  my 
soul." 

••  Unhappy  man  ! "  said  the  brothers.  **  What  reparation 
can  you  make  for  this  ?  " 

"None,  gentlemen,  none!  I  have  none  to  make,  and 
nothing  to  hope  now.  I  am  old  in  years,  and  older  still 
in  misery  and  care.  This  confession  can  bring  nothing 
upon  me  but  new  suffering  and  punishment ;  but  I  make 
it,  and  will  abide  by  it  whatever  comes.  I  have  been 
made  the  instrument  of  working  out  this  dreadful  retribu- 
tion upon  the  head  of  a  man  who,  in  the  hot  pursuit 
of  his  bad  ends,  has  persecuted  and  hunted  down  his 
own  child  to  death.  It  must  descend  upon  me  too— I 
know  it  must  fall — my  reparation  comes  too  late;  and, 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next,  can  I  have  hope 
again  I " 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  the  lamp,  which  stood 
upon  the  table  close  to  where  Ralph  was  seated,  and  which 
was  the  only  one  in  the  room,  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  they  were  left  in  darkness.  There  was  some  trifling 
confusion  in  obtaining  another  light;  the  interval  was 
a  mere  nothing;  but  when  the  light  appeared,  Ralph 
Nickleby  was  gone. 

The  good  brothers  and  Tim  Linkinwater  occupied  some 
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lime  in  discussinf^  the  probability  of  his  return  ;  and,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  he  would  not  come  back,  they  hesitated 
whether  or  no  to  send  after  him.  At  length,  remembering 
how  strangely  and  silently  he  had  sat  in  one  immovable 
position  during  the  interview,  and  thinking  he  might 
possibly  be  ill,  thcjr  determined,  although  it  was  now  very 
late,  to  send  to  his  house  on  some  pretence.  Finding  an 
excuse  in  the  presence  of  Brooker,  whom  they  knew  not 
how  to  dispose  of  without  consulting  his  wishes,  t'aey 
concluded  to  act  upon  this  resolution  before  going  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

WHEREIN  NICHOLAS  AND   HIS  SISTER   FORFEIT  THE  GOOD 
OPINION   OF  ALL  WORLDLY  AND   PRUDENT   PEOPLE. 

On  the  next  morning  after  Brooker's  disclosure  had  been 
made,  Nicholas  returned  home.  The  meeting  between  him 
and  those  whom  he  had  left  there  was  not  without  strong 
emotion  on  both  sides,  for  they  had  been  informed  by  his 
letters  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  besides  that  his  griefs 
were  theirs,  they  mourned  with  him  the  death  of  one 
whose  forlorn  and  helpless  state  had  first  established  a 
claim  upon  their  compassion,  and  whose  truth  of  heart 
and  grateful,  earnest  nature  had  every  day  endeared  him 
to  them  more  and  more. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
sobbing  bitterly,  "  I  have  lost  the  best,  the  most  zealous, 
and  most  attentive  creature,  that  has  ever  been  a  com- 
panion to  me  in  my  life^-putting  you,  my  dear  Nicholas, 
and  Kate,  and  your  poor  papa,  and  that  well-behaved  nurse 
who  ran  away  with  the  linen  and  the  twelve  small  forks, 
out  of  the  question  of  course.  Of  all  the  tractable,  equal- 
tempered,  attached,  and  faithful  beings  that  ever  lived, 
I  believe  he  was  the  most  so.  To  look  round  upon  the 
garden  now,  that  he  took  so  much  pride  in,  or  to  go  into 
his  room  and  see  it  filled  with  so  many  of  those  little  con- 
trivances for  our  comfort  that  he  was  so  fond  of  making, 
and  ma  ^  so  well,  and  so  little  thought  he  would  leave 
unfinished— I  can't  bear  it,  I  cannot  really.  Ah  !  This 
is  a  great  trial  to  me,  a  great  trial.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  you,  my  dear  Nicholas,  to  the  end  of  your  life,  to 
recollect  how  kind  and  good  you  always  were  to  him — so 
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it  will  be  to  me,  to  think  wliat  excellent  terms  we  were 
always  upon,  and  how  fond  he  always  was  of  me,  poor 
fellow  t  It  was  very  natural  you  should  have  been 
attached  to  him,  my  dear — very — and  of  course  you  were, 
and  are  very  much  cut  up  by  this.  I'm  sure  it's  only 
necessaiy  to  look  at  you  and  see  how  changed  you  are, 
to  see  that ;  but  nobody  knows  what  my  feelings  are — 
nobody  can — it's  qutle  impossible  I  *' 

While  Mrs.  Nickleby,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  gave 
vent  to  her  sorrows  after  her  own  peculiar  fashion  of 
considering  herself  foremost,  she  was  not  the  only  one 
who  indulged  such  feelings.  Kate,  although  well 
accustomed  to  forget  herself  when  others  were  to  be 
considered,  could  not  repress  her  grief;  Madeline  was 
scarcely  less  moved  than  she ;  and  poor,  hearty,  honest 
little  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  had  come  upon  one  of  her 
visits  v\  liile  Nicholas  was  away,  and  had  done  nothing, 
since  the  sad  news  arrived,  but  console  and  cheer  them 
all,  no  sooner  beheld  him  coming  in  at  the  door,  than 
she  sat  herself  down  upon  the  stairs,  and,  bursting  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  be  comforted. 

"It  hurts  me  so,**  cried  the  poor  body,  '*to  see  him 
come  back  alone.  I  can't  help  thinking  what  he  must 
have  suffered  himself.  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much,  if  he 
gave  way  a  little  more ;  but  he  bears  it  so  manfully.'* 

•*  Why,  so  I  should,'*  said  Nicholas,  "should  I  not?** 

"Yes,  yes,**  replied  the  little  woman,  "and  bless  you 
for  a  ^ood  creature  I  but  this  does  seem  at  first  to  a  simple 
soul  like  me-yl  know  it's  wrong  to  say  so,  and  I  shall 
be  sorry  for  it  presently — this  does  seem  such  a  poor 
reward  for  all  vou  have  done.'* 

"  Nay,"  said.  Nicholas  gently,  "  what  better  reward  could 
I  have  than  the  knowledge  that  his  last  days  were  peaceful 
and  happy,  and  the  recollection  that  I  was  his  constant 
companion,  and  was  not  prevented,  as  I  might  have  been 
by  a  hundred  circumstances,  from  being  beside  him  ?  '* 

"To  be  sure,'*  sobbed  Miss  La  Creevy;  *'it*s  very 
true,  and  I'm  an  ungrateful,  impious,  wicked  little  fool,  I 
know." 

With  that,  the  good  soul  fell  to  crying  afresh,  and 
endeavouring  to  recover  herself,  tiied  to  laugh.  The 
laugh  and  the  cry  meeting  each  other  thus  abruptly,  had 
a  struggle  for  the  mastery  ;  the  result  was  that  it  was 
a  drawn  battle,  and  Miss  La  Creevy  went  into  hysterics. 
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Waitfntf  until  they  were  til  tolerably  quiet  and  eomposed 
again,  Nicholas,  who  stood  in  need  of  some  rest  after  his 
lon|^  journey,  retired  to  his  own  room,  and  throwing  him- 
selC  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed,  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  Kate  sitting  by  his 
bedside,  who,  seeing  that  he  had  opened  his  eyes,  stooped 
down  to  kiss  him. 

**  I  eame  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  home 
again  " 


But  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Kate.** 

•*  We  have  been  wearying  so  for  your  return,"  said  Kate, 
••  mamma  and  I,  and — and  Madeline." 

"  You  said  in  your  last  letter  that  she  was  quite  well," 
said  Nicholas,  rather  hastily,  and  colouring  as  he  spoke. 
"  Has  nothing  been  said,  since  I  have  been  away,  about 
any  future  arrangements  that  the  brothers  have  in  con- 
templation for  her  ?  " 

••Oh,  not  a  word,"  replied  Kate,  "I  can't  think  of 
parting  from  her  without  sorrow ;  and  surely,  Nicholas, 
yw  don't  wish  it  1" 

Nicholas  coloured  again,  and  sitting  down  beside  his 
sister  on  a  little  couch  near  the  window,  said — 

"No,  Kate,  no,  I  do  not.  I  might  strive  to  disguise 
my  real  feelings  from  anybody  but  you ;  but  I  will  tell  yon 
that— briefly  and  plainly,  Kate— that  I  love  her." 

Kate's  eyes  bnghtened,  and  she  was  going  to  make 
some  reply,  when  Nicholas  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
and  went  on— 

•'  Nobody  must  know  this  but  you.     She,  last  of  all." 

"Dear  NichclasI" 

"  Last  of  all— never,  though  never  is  a  1.  ng  day.  Some- 
times I  try  to  think  that  the  time  may  comt-  when  I  may 
honestly  tell  her  this;  but  it  is  so  far  off,  in  such  distant 
perspective,  so  many  years  must  elapse  before  it  comes, 
and  when  it  does  come  (if  ever),  I  shall  be  so  unlike  what 
I  am  now,  and  shall  have  so  outlived  my  youth  and 
romance— though  not,  I  am  sure,  of  love  for  her— that 
even  I  feel  how  visionary  all  such  hopes  must  be,  and  try 
to  crush  them  rudely  myself,  and  have  the  pain  over, 
rather  than  suffer  time  to  wither  them,  and  keep  the  dis- 
appointment in  store.  No,  Kate!  Since  I  have  been 
absent,  I  have  had,  in  that  poor  fellow  who  is  gone, 
perpetually  before  my  eyes,  another  instance  of  the  muni- 
ficent liberality  of  these  noble  brothers.     As  far  as  in  me 
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Kes  I  will  deserve  it,  and  if  I  have  wavered  in  my  bounden 
duty  to  them  before,  1  am  now  determined  to  discharf^e  it 
rigidly,  and  to  put  further  delays  and  temptations  beyond 
my  reach." 

''Before  ]rou  say  another  word,  dear  Nicholas,"  said 
Kate,  turning  pale,  "you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  tell 
vou.  I  came  on  purpose,  but  I  had  not  the  courage. 
What  you  say  now  gives  me  new  heart."  She  faltered 
and  burst  into  tears. 

There  was  that  in  her  manner  which  prepared  Nicholas 
for  what  was  coming.  Kate  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tears 
prevented  her. 

"Come,  you  foolish  girl,"  said  Nicholas;  "wby,  Kate, 
Kate,  be  a  woman  !  I  think  I  know  what  you  would  tell 
me.     It  concerns  Mr.  Frank,  does  it  not  ?  " 

Kate  sank  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out 
"Yes." 

"  And  he  has  offered  you  his  hand,  perhaps,  since  I  have 
been  away,"  said  Nicholas;  "is  that  it?  Yes.  Well, 
well :  it's  not  so  difficult,  you  see,  to  tell  me,  after  all.  He 
offered  you  his  hand  ?" 

"Which  I  refused,"  said  Kate. 

"Yes;  and  why?" 

"  I  told  him,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  all  that  I 
have  since  found  you  told  mamma ;  and  while  I  could  not 
conceal  from  him,  and  cannot  from  you  that — that  it  was  a 
pang  and  a  grt  at  trial,  I  did  !>o,  firmly,  and  begged  him 
not  to  see  me  any  more." 

"That's  my  own  brave  Kate!"  said  Nicholas,  pressing 
her  to  his  breast.     "  I  knew  you  would." 

"He  tried  to  alter  my^  resolution,"  said  Kate,  "and 
declared  that,  be  my  decision  what  it  might,  he  would  not 
only  inform  his  uncles  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  but  would 
communicate  it  to  you  also,  directly  you  returned.  I  am 
afraid,"  she  added,  her  momentary  composure  forsaking 
her — "  I  am  afraid  I  may  not  have  said,  strongly  enough, 
how  deeply  I  felt  such  disinterested  love,  and  how  earnestly 
I  prayed  for  his  future  happiness.  If  you  do  talk  together, 
I  should— I  should  like  him  to  know  that." 

"  And  did  you  suppose,  Kate,  when  you  had  made  this 
sacrifice  to  what  you  knew  was  right  and  honourable,  that 
I  should  shrink  from  mine?  "  said  Nicholas  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  no !  not  if  your  position  had  been  the  same, 
but ^» 
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'*But  it  is  the  same.*'  interrupted  Nicholas  ;  "  Madeline 
is  not  the  near  relation  of  our  benefactors,  but  she  is  closely 
bound  to  them  by  ties  as  dear;  and  1  was  first  intrusted 
with  her  history,  specially  because  they  reposed  unbounded 
confidence  in  me,  and  believed  that  I  was  as  true  as  steel. 
How  base  would  it  be  of  me  to  take  advantage  of  the 
circumstances  which  placed  her  here,  or  of  the  slight 
service  I  was  happily  able  to  render  her,  and  to  seek  to 
engage  her  affections  when  the  result  must  be,  if  I 
succeeded,  that  the  brothers  would  be  disappointed  in  their 
darling  wish  of  establishing  her  as  their  own  child,  and 
that  I  must  seem  to  hope  to  build  my  fortunes  on  their 
compassion  for  the  young  creature  whom  I  had  so  meanly 
and  unworthily  entrapped,  turning  her  very  gratitude  and 
warmth  of  heart  to  my  own  purpose  and  account,  and 
trading  in  her  misfortunes !  I,  too,  whose  duty,  and  pride, 
and  pleasure,  Kate,  it  is,  to  have  other  claims  upon  me 
which  I  will  never  forget,  and  who  have  the  means  of  a 
comfortable  and  happy  life  already,  and  have  no  right  to 
look  beyond  it !  I  have  determined  to  remove  this  weight 
from  my  mind.  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  done  wrong, 
even  now;  and  to-day  I  will,  without  reserve  or  equivo- 
cation, disclose  my  real  reasons  to  Mr.  Cheeryble,  and 
implore  him  to  take  immediate  measures  for  removing 
this  young  lady  to  the  shelter  of  some  other  roof." 

"To-day?  so  very  soon  I" 

"I  have  thought  of  this  for  weeks,  and  why  should  I 
postpone  it?  If  the  scene  through  which  I  have  just 
passed  has  taught  me  to  reflect,  and  has  awakened  me 
to  a  more  anxious  and  careful  sense  of  duty,  why  should 
I  wait  until  the  impression  has  cooled?  You  would  not 
dissuade  me,  Kate  ;  now  would  you  ?  " 

"  You  may  grow  rich,  you  know,"  said  Kate. 

•'  I  may  grow  rich  I "  repeated  Nicholas,  with  a  mournful 
smiie,  "ay,  and  I  may  grow  old!  But  rich  or  poor,  or 
old  or  young,  we  shall  ever  be  the  same  to  each  other, 
and  in  that  our  comfort  lies.  What  if  we  had  but  one 
home?  It  can  never  be  a  solitary  one  to  you  and  me. 
What  if  we  were  to  remain  so  true  to  these  first  im- 
pressions as  to  form  no  others?  It  is  but  one  more 
link  to  the  strong  chain  that  binds  us  together.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  we  were  playfellows,  Kate,  and  it  will 
seem  but  to-morrow  when  we  are  staid  old  people,  look- 
ing back  then  to  these  cares  as  w(^   look   back   now   to 
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thoM  of  our  childish  davt,  and  ncoUectinH:  with  a 
mehmcholy  pleasure  that  the  time  wae  when  they  could 
move  us.  Perhaps,  then,  when  we  are  quaint  old  folks  and 
tallc  of  the  times  when  our  step  was  lighter  and  our  hair 
not  gray,  we  may  be  even  thankful  for  the  trials  that  so 
endeared  us  to  each  other,  and  turned  our  lives  into  that 
current  down  which  we  shall  have  glided  so  peacefully 
and  calmly.  And  having  caught  some  inkling  of  our 
story,  the  young  people  about  us— as  voung  as  you  and 
I  are  now,  Kate— may  come  to  us  for  sympatny,  and 
pour  distresses  which  hope  and  inexperience  could  scai«ely 
feel  enough  for,  into  the  compassionate  ears  of  the  old 
bachelor  brother  and  his  maiden  sister.** 

Kate  smiled  through  her  tears,  as  Nicholas  drew  this 
picture ;  but  they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  although  they 
continued  to  fall  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak. 

"  Am  I  not  right,  Kate  ?  "  he  said,  after  a  short  silence. 

*'  Quite,  quite,  dear  brother;  and  I  cannot  tell  vou  how 
V I  am,  that  I  have  acted  as  you  would  have  had  me.** 
r^ou  don't  regret  ?  *• 

"N— n— no,**  said  Kate  timidly,  tracing  some  pattern 
upon  the  ground  with  her  little  foot.  "  I  don*t  regret 
having  done  what  was  honourable  and  right,  of  course ; 
but  I  do  regret  that  this  should  have  ever  happened— at 
feast  sometimes  I  regret  it,  and  sometimes  I— I  don't 
know  what  I  say ;  I  am  but  a  weak  girl,  Nicholas,  and  it 
has  agitated  me  very  much.** 

It  IS  no  vaunt  to  affirm  that  if  Nicholas  had  had  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  minute,  he  would,  in  his  generous 
affection  for  the  owner  of  the  blushing  cheek  and  downcast 
eye,  have  bestowed  its  utmost  farthing,  in  perfect  forgetful- 
ness  of  himself,  to  secure  her  happiness.  But  all  he  could 
do  was  to  comfort  and  console  her  by  kind  words ;  and 
words  they  were  of  such  love  and  kindness,  and  cheerful 
encouragement,  that  poor  Kate  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  declared  she  would  weep  no  .  ore. 

"  What  man,**  thought  Nicholas  p  idly,  while  on  his 
w^y  soon  afterwards  to  the  brothers'  uouse,  "  would  not 
be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  any  sacrifice  of  fortune  by  the 
possession  of^  such  a  heart  as  that,  which,  but  that  hearts 
weigh  light,  and  gold  and  silver  heavy,  is  beyond  all  praise  I 
Frank  has  money  and  wants  no  more.  Where  would  it 
buy  him  such  a  treasure  as  Kate  ?  And  yet,  in  unequal 
marriagefli    the  rich  party  is  always  supposed  to  make  a 
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PrMt  Mcrtilce,  and  the  other  to  get  n  good  bftrrain  t    But 
am  thinking  like  a  k>ver.  or  like  an  ats :  which  I  suppoee 
le  pretty  nearly  the  same." 

Checking  thoughts  so  little  adapted  to  the  business  on 
which  he  was  bound,  by  such  self-reproofs  asthisand  many 
others  no  less  sturdy,  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  and 
presented  himself  before  Tim  Linkinwater. 

••Ah  I  Mr.  Nicklebvl"  cried  Tim,  "God  bless  you  I 
how  d'ye  do  ?  Well  ?  Say  youVe  quite  well,  and  never 
bettcr-^o,  now." 

*•  Quite,"  said  Nicholas,  shaking  him  by  both  hands. 

"Ah  !•»  said  Tim,  "you  look  tired  though,  now  I  come 
to  look  at  you.  Hark  1  there  he  is  ;  d'ye  hear  him  ?  That 
was  Dick,  the  blackbird.  He  hasn't  been  himself  since 
you've  been  gone.  He'd  never  get  on  without  you,  now  ; 
he  takes  as  naturally  to  you  as  he  does  to  me." 

"  Dick  is  a  far  less  sagacious  fellow  than  I  supposed  him, 
if  he  thinks  I  am  half  so  well  worthy  of  his  notice  as  you," 
replied  Nicholas. 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  Tim,  standing  in  his 
favourite  attitude  and  pointing  to  the  cage  with  the  feather 
of  his  pen,  "  it's  a  very  extraordinary  thing  about  that  blnl, 
that  the  only  people  he  ever  takes  the  smallest  notice  of 
are  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Ned  and  you  and  me." 

Here  Tim  stopped  and  glanced  anxiously  at  Nicholas ; 
then  unexpectedly  catching  his  eye,  repeated,  "And  you 
and  me,  sir,  and  you  and  me."  And  then  he  glanced  at 
Nicholas  again,  and,  squeezing  his  hand,  said,  "I  am  a 
bad  one  at  putting  off  anything  I  am  interested  in.  I 
didn't  mean  to  ask  you,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  a  few 
particulars  about  that  poor  boy.  Did  he  mention  Cheervble 
Brothers  at  all?"  ^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicholas,  "  many  and  many  a  time." 

"That  was  right  of  him,"  returned  Tim,  wiping  his 
eyes  ;  "  that  was  very  right  of  him." 
1.T  '.^"**  he  mentioned  your  name  a  score  of  times,"  said 
Nicholas,    "and  often   bade  me  carry  back  his  love  to 
Mr.  Linkinwater." 

'/  ?*u'.  "*^;  ^^^  5*..  ^^"""^^"^  ^  "  rejoined  Tim,  sobbing 
outright.  "  Poor  fellow,  I  wisJi  we  could  have  had  him 
buried  in  town.  There  isn't  such  a  bunHng-ground  in  all 
London  as  that  little  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  square-^ 
there  are  counting-houses  all  round  it,  and  if  you  go  in 
there  on  a  fine  day,  you  can  see  the  books  and  safes  through 
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tiM  open  windows.  And  he  sent  hit  love  to  me,  did  he  ? 
I  didn't  expect  he  would  have  thought  of  me.  Poor  fellow, 
poor  fellow  I    Hit  love,  too  I " 

Tim  wat  to  completely  overcome  by  thit  little  merle  of 
recollection,  that  he  wat  quite  unequal  to  any  further 
convertatton  at  the  moment.  Nicholat  therefore  tlipped 
quietly  out,  and  went  to  brother  Charlet't  room. 

If  he  had  previously  sustained  his  firmness  and  fortitude, 
it  had  been  by  an  effort' which  had  cost  him  no  little  pain ; 
but  the  warm  welcome,  the  hearty  manner,  the  homely, 
unaiTected  commiseration  of  the  good  old  man  went  to 
his  heart,  and  no  inward  struggle  could  prevent  his 
showing  it. 

"Come,  come,  my  dear  sir,**  said  the  benevolent 
merchant ;  "we  must  not  be  cast  down ;  no,  no.  We 
mutt  learn  to  bear  misfortune,  and  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  many  tources  of  consolation  even  in  death.  Every 
day  that  this  poor  lad  had  lived,  he  must  have  been  less  and 
less  qualified  for  the  world,  and  more  unhappy  in  his  own 
deficiencies.  It  is  better  as  it  is,  my  dear  sir.  Yes,  yes, 
yes,  it's  better  as  it  is." 

"I.  have  thought  of  all  that,  sir,*'  replied  Nicholas, 
clearing  his  throat.     **  I  feel  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  that's  well,"  replied  Mr.  Cheeryble,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  comforting,  was  quite  as  much  taken 
aback  as  honest  old  Tim  ;  "  that's  well.  Where  is  my 
brother  Ned  ?  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,  where  is  my  brother 
Ned  ?  " 

"Gone  out  with  Mr.  Trimmers,  about  getting  that 
unfortunate  man  into  the  hospital,  and  sending  a  nurse  to 
his  children,"  said  Tim, 

"  My  brother  Ned  is  a  fine  fellow— a  great  fellow  I  " 
exclaimed  brother  Charles,  as  he  shut  the  door  and  returned 
to  Nicholas.  "  He  will  be  overjoyed  to  see  you,  my  dear 
We  have  been  speaking  of  you  every  day." 
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"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone," 
said  Nicholas,  with  some  natural  hesitation ;  "  for  1  am 
anxious  to  say  something  to  you.  Can  you  spare  me  a 
very  few  minutes  ?  " 

"  Surely,  surely,"  returned  brother  Charles,  looking  at 
him  with  an  anxious  countenance.     "  Say  on,  my  dear  sir, 

sav  on.* 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  or  where  to  begin,"  said  Nicholas. 
**li  ever  one  mortal  had  reason  to  be  penetrated  with  love 
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and  reverence  for  Another,  with  luch  attachment  aa  would 
make  the  hardest  service  in  his  behalf  a  pleasure  and 
delight,  with  such  grateful  recollections  as  must  route  the 
utmost  teal  and  fidelity  of  his  nature,  those  are  the  feelings 
which  1  should  entertain  for  you,  and  do,  from  my  heart 
and  soul,  believe  me  1  *' 

••I  do  believe  you,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "and  I 
am  happy  in  the  belief.  I  have  never  doubted  it ;  I  never 
shall.     1  am  sure  I  never  shall.** 

••Your  telling  me  that  so  kindly,**  said  Nicholas,  "em- 
"boldens  me  to  proceed.  When  you  first  took  me  into  your 
confidence,  ana  despatched  me  on  those  missions  to  Miss 
Bray,  I  should  have  told  you  that  I  had  seen  her  long 
before ;  that  her  beauty  had  made  an  impression  upon 
me  which  I  could  not  efface;  and  that  I  had  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  trace  her,  and  become  acquainted  with 
her  history.  I  did  not  tell  you  so,  because  I  vainly  thought 
I  could  conquer  my^  weaker  feelings,  and  render  every 
consideration  subservient  to  my  dutv  to  you.** 

'•Mr.  Nickleby,"  said  brother  Charles,  "you  did  not 
violate  the  confidence  I  placed  in  you,  or  take  an  unworthy 
advantage  of  it.     I  am  sure  you  did  not.** 

"  1  did  not,"  said  Nicholas  firmly.  "  Although  I  found 
that  the  necessity  for  self>command  and  restraint  became 
every  day  more  imperious,  and  the  difficulty  greater,  I 
never,  f<M-  one  instant,  spoke  or  looked  but  as  I  would 
have  done  had  you  been  by.  I  never  for  one  moment 
deserted  my  trust,  nor  have  I  to  this  instant.  But  I  find 
that  constant  association  and  companionship  with  this 
sweet  girl  is  fatal  to  my  peace  of  mind,  and  may  prove 
destructive  to  the  resolutions  I  made  in  the  beginning 
and  up  to  this  time  have  faithfully  kept.  In  short,  sir, 
I  cannot  trust  myself,  and  I  implore  and  beseech  you  to 
remove  this  young  lady  from  under  the  charge  of  my  mother 
and  sister  without  delay.  I  know  that  to  any  one  but 
myself— to  you,  who  consider  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  me  and  this  young  lady,  who  is  now  your  ward 
and  the  object  of  your  peculiar  care — my  loving  her,  even 
in  thought,  must  appear  the  height  of  rashness  and  pre- 
sumption. I  know  it  is  so.  But  who  can  see  her  as  I 
have  seen— who  can  know  what  her  life  has  been— and 
not  love  her  ?  I  have  no  excuse  but  that ;  and  as  I  cannot 
fly  from  this  temptation,  and  cannot  repress  this  passion, 
with  its  object  constantly  before  me,  what  can  I  do  but 
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£»y  and  besMCh  jou  to  rtniova  it,  and  to  leave  me  to 
rget  her  1  ** 

**  Mr.  Nicldeby,**  said  the  old  man,  after  a  short  silence, 
"  you  can  do  no  more.  I  was  wrong  to  expose  a  young 
man  like  ]rou  to  this  trial.  I  might  have  (oreseen  what 
would  happen.  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  Madeline 
shall  be  renwved." 

'*  If  you  would  grant  me  one  favour,  dear  sir,  and  suffer 
her  to  remember  me  with  esteem,  by  never  revealing  to 
her  this  confession— >—" 

"I  will  take  care," said  Mr.  Cheerybla.  "And  now,  Is 
this  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"Nol"  returned  Nicholas,  meeting  his  eye,  "it  is 
not." 

"1  know  the  rest,**  said  Mr.  Cheeryble,  apparently  very 
much  relieved  by  this  prompt  reply.  "  When  did  it  come 
to  your  knowledge  ?  " 

"  Wlwn  I  reached  homo  this  morning.** 

"You  felt  it  your  duty  immediately  to  come  to  me,  and 
tell  me  what  your  sister  no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Nicholas,  "  though  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Frank  first." 

"  Frank  was  with  me  last  night,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  You  have  done  well,  Mr.  Nickleby— very  well,  sir 
-—and  I  tb'*nk  you  again." 

Upon  itiis  head,  Nicholas  requested  permission  to  adcT 
a  few  words.  He  ventured  to  hope  that  nothing  he  had 
said  would  lead  to  the  estrangement  of  Kate  and  Madeline, 
who  had  formed  an  attachment  for  each  other,  any  interrup- 
tion of  which  would,  he  knew,  be  attended  with  p^eat  pain 
to  them,  and,  most  of  all,  with  remorse  and  pam  to  him, 
as  its  unhappy  cause.  When  these  things  were  all  forgotten, 
he  hoped  tliat  Frank  and  he  might  still  be  warm  friends, 
and  that  no  word  or  thought  of  his  humble  home,  or  of 
her  who  was  well  contented  to  remain  there  and  share 
his  quiet  fortunes,  would  ever  again  disturb  the  harmony 
between  them.  He  recounted,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  what 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Kate  that  morning  :  speak- 
ing of  her  with  such  warmth  of  pride  and  affection,  and 
dwelling  so  cheerfully  upon  the  confidence  they  had  of 
overcoming  any  selfish  regrets,  and  living  contented  and 
happy  in  each  other's  love,  that  few  could  have  heard  him 
unmoved.  More  moved^  himself  than  he  had  been  yet,  he 
expressed  in  a  few  hurried  words— as  expresfeive,  perhaps. 
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M  th«  most  eloquant  phni»e»— hlf  devotion  to  the  brothtrt, 
And  hit  hoM  that  h«  might  live  and  dtt  in  thair  ttrviot. 

To  all  this  brother  Charlet  lUt«ned  in  profound  •ilenct, 
and  with  hit  chair  to  tumad  from  Nicholaa  that  hU  fiiea 
could  not  be  laen.  He  had  not  spoken  either,  in  hie 
accustomed  manner,  but  with  a  certain  stiffness  and 
embarrassment  verv  foreign  to  it*  Nicholas  fiMued  he 
had  offended  him.  He  said,—"  No— no— he  had  done  quite 
right,"  but  that  was  all. 

"Frank  is  a  heedless,  foolish  follow,**  he  said,  after 
Nicholas  had  paused  for  some  time;  "a  very  heedless,  | 
foolish  fellow.  1  will  take  care  that  this  is  brought  to  a 
close  without  delay.  Let  us  say  no  more  upon  the  subject ; 
it's  a  very  painful  one  to  me.  Come  to  me  in  half  an 
hour.  I  have  strange  things  to  tell  you,  my  dear  sir, 
and  your  uncle  has  appointed  this  afternoon  for  your 
waiting  upon  him  with  me." 

"  Waiting  upoi)  him  !    Wth  you,  sir  !  **  cried  Nicholas. 

"Ay,  with  me,"  replted  the  old  gentleman.  "Return 
to  me  in  half  an  hour,  and  I'll  tell  vou  more.** 

Nicholas  waited  upon  him  at  tne  time  mentioned,  and 
then  learned  all  that  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day, 
and  all  that  was  known  of  the  appointment  Tlalph  had 
made  with  the  brothers,  which  was  for  that  nighf,  and 
for  the  better  understanding  of  which  it  will  h''  • .  auislte 
to  retutti  and  follow  his  own  footsteps  from  t  c  h.  i?  of 
the  twin  brothers.  Therefore,  we  leave  Nic^  as  Mt^j-.*^  Ahat 
reassured  by  the  restored  kindness  of  their  xt:^\  ir.  .-  ;.  ;  '.,<-ds 
him,  and  yet  sensible  that  it  was  different  f^.r  wiiat  It 
had  been  (though  he  scarcely  knew  in  what  t>|^ect):  fril 
of  untastness,  uncertainty,  and  disquiet 


CHAPTER  LXU. 

RALPH   MAKES  ONE  LAST  APPOmTMBNT— AND  KEEPS  IT. 

Crbxpino  from  the  house,  and  slinking  off  like  a  thief, 
groping  with  his  hands  when  first  he  got  into  the  street 
aa  if  he  were  a  blind  man,  and  looking  often  over  his 
shoulder  while  he  hurried  away,  as  though  he  were  followed 
in  imagination  or  reality  by  some  one  anxious  to  question 
or  detain  him,  Ralph  Nickleby  left  the  city  behind  him, 
and  took  the  road  to  his  own  home. 
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The  night  was  dark,  and  a  coid  wind  blew,  driving  the 
clouds  furiously  and  fast  before  it.  There  was  one  black, 
P^loomy  mass,  that  seemed  to  follow  him  :  not  hurrying 
m  the  wild  chase  with  the  others,  but  lingering  sullenly 
behind,  and  gliding  darkly  and  stealthily  on.  He  often 
looked  back  at  this,  and  more  than  once  stopped  to  let  it 
pass  over;  but,  somehow,  when  he  went  forward  again, 
it  was  still  behind  him,  coming  mournfully  and  slowly 
up,  like  a  shadowy  funeral  train. 

He  had  to  pass  a  poor,  mean  burial-ground — a  dismal 
place,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
parted  from  it  by  a  low  parapet-wall  and  an  iron  railing : 
a  rank,  unwholesome,  rotten  spot,  where  the  very  grass 
and  weeds  seemed,  in  their  frowsy  growth,  to  tell  that 
they  had  sprung  from  paupers'  bodies,  and  had  struck 
their  roots  m  the  graves  of  men,  sodden,  while  alive,  in 
steaming  courts,  and  drunken,  hungry  dens.  And  here, 
in  truth,  they  lay,  parted  from  the  livmg  by  a  little  earth 
and  a  board  or  two — lay  thick  and  close — corrupting  in 
body  as  they  had  in  mind — a  dense  aud  squalid  crowd. 
Here  they  lay,  cheek  by  jowl  with  life :  no  deeper  down 
than  the  feet  of  the  throng  that  passed  there  every  day, 
and  piled  high  as  their  throats.  Here  they  lay,  a  grisly 
family,  all  these  dear  departed  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  ruddy  clergyman  who  did  his  task  so  speedily  when 
they  were  hidden  in  the  ground. 

As  he  passed  here,  Ralph  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
been  one  of  a  jury,  long  before,  on  the  body  of  a  man 
who  had  cut  his  throat;  and  that  he  was  buried  in  this 
place.  He  could  not  tell  how  he  came  to  recollect  it  now, 
when  he  had  so  often  passed  and  never  thought 
about  him,  or  how  it  was  that  he  felt  an  interest  in  the 
circumstance ;  but  he  did  both ;  and  stopping,  and 
clasping  the  iron  railings  with  his  hands,  looked  eagerly 
in,  wondering  which  might  be  his  grave. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  there  came  towards  him, 
with  noise  of  shouts  and  singing,  some  fellows  full  of 
t  *nk,  followed  by  others,  who  were  remonstrating  with 
thetn,  and  urging  them  to  go  home  in  quiet.  They 
were  in  high  good-humour,  and  one  of  them,  a  little 
weazen,  humpbacked  man,  began  to  dance.  He  was 
a  grotesque,  fantastic  figure,  and  the  few  bystanders 
laughed.  Ralph  himself  was  moved  to  mirth,  and 
echoed  the  laugh  of  one  who  stood  near,  and  who  looked 
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round  to  his  face.  When  they  had  pasted  on,  and  he 
was  left  alone  again,  he  resumed  his  speculation  with 
a  new  kind  of  interest ;  for  he  -^collected  that  the  last 
person  who  had  seen  the  suicide  ^live  had  left  him  very 
merry,  and  remembered  how  strange  he  and  the  other 
jurors  had  thought  that  at  the  time. 

of^v!;^**K?'i,^  upon  the  spot  among  such  a  heap 
of  graves,  but  he  conjured  up  a  strong  and  vivid  idea 
of  the  man  himself,  and  how  he  looked,  and  what  had 

^  SJS  n?  f  V    *"  °^  ^^J."**   ^«  '•«<^»«<>  with  eai 
By  dmt  of   dwelling  upon  this   theme,    he   carried    the 

impression   with   him   when    he    went   away,   aT  he  r^ 

^T^'^i'  '^''*"r  *  *'**'***•  i?.  *»*^«  ^''^  frequently  before 
him  the  figure  of  some  goblin  he  had  one?  seen  chalked 

he  forgot   it   again,   and   began   to  think  how  very  dul 
and  sohtary  the  house  would  be  inside.  ^ 

rJl'^A  K-*""^  bjcame  so  strong  at  last,  that  when  he 
reached  his  own  door,  he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind 
to  turn  the  key  jmd  open  it.  When  he  had  ^done  S.at 
and  gone  mo  the  passage,  he  felt  as  though  to  shut 
It  again  would  be  to  shut  out  the  world.  But  he  let  it 
go.  and  it  closed  with  a  loud  noise.  There  was  nl  1  gh 
How  very  dreary,  cold,  and  still  it  was  I  ^ 

\nf^'^''^  from  head  to  foot  h»  made  his  way  upstairs 
hi?  i.o!i  '***"?.  !lf^T  ^*  *^*^  *^"  ^^^  disturbed!^  He 
n«f  /?•  if  %  u^  ^J  compact  with  himself  that  he  would 
not  think  of  what  had  happened  until  he  got  home.  He 
was  at  home  now,  and  suffered  himself  to  consider  it. 

roi  u**^'^.^?''*'""*'"  ^^^^  ^^^'^*  H«  never  doubted  the 
tale  ;  he  felt  it  was  true ;  knew  it  as  well  now  as  if  he  had 

D^n^'^jHrv.*  '  ?'°"8;-     His  own  child  I    And  deaS  too 
Dying  bes  de  Nicholas-loving  him,  and  looking  upon  him 
as  something  ike  an  angel  I    That  was  the  worlt. 

v*L  /  .  J  '"^***  ^°™  ^'™  *"<*  deserted  him  in  his 
very  first  need.  Even  money  could  not  buy  them  now  • 
everything  must  come  out,  and  everybody  must  know  all 
Here  was  the  young  lord  dead,  his  companion  abrSad^and 
h?s^n?or  J.;T -^  '^"  thousand  pounds  gone  at  one  blow, 
his  plot  with  Gride  overset  at  the  very  moment  of  triumph, 
his  after-schemes  discovered,  himself  in  danger,  the  ob£cJ 
of  persecution  and  Nicholas's  love,  his  own  tretched  S>y  • 
everything  crumbled  and  fallen  upon  him,  and  he  beaten 
down  beneath  the  ruin.-  and  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
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If  he  had  known  his  child  to  be  alive,  if  no  deceit  had 
«Mr  be«i  practised,  and  he  had  grown  up  beneath  hw 
•M  IM  mwht  have  been  a  carelees,  indifierent,  rough, 
SMlTLhlir-like  enough— he  felt  that;  but  the  thought 
w««U  eome  that  he  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  that 
hie  •#■  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  him,  and  they  two 
tappy  tocher.  He  began  to  tWnk  now  tlmt  hi.  supposed 
dSSi  MThts  wife's  flight  had  had  tome  share  m  making 
him  the  morose,  hard  man  he  was.  He  seemed  to  re- 
member a  time  when  he  was  not  quite  so  «>"fh  »«; 
Sdurate ;  and  almost  thought  that  he  had  first  hated 
Nicholas  because  he  was  young  and  gallant,  and  perhaps 
like  the  stripling  who  had  brought  dishonour  and  loss  oi 

fortune  on  his  head.  «.       ^      .  *    •- 

But  one  tender  thought,  or  one  of  natural  regret,   in 
that  whiriwind  of  passion  and  remorse,  was  as  a  drop  o 
calm  water  in  a  stormy,  noaddened  sea.     His  hatred  ot 
Nicholas  had  been  fed  upon  his  own  defeat,  nounshed «» 
his  interference  with  his  schemes,  fattened  upon  his  old 
defiance  and  succew.    There  were  reasons  for  its  increase  , 
it  had  grown  and  stf«igthe««d  gra.d"^»y-      Now  it  had 
attainecfa  height  whidi  was  sheer  wild  lunacy.    That  his, 
of  alTothers.  should  have  been  the  hand,  to  rescue  h.s 
miserable  child  ;  that  he  should  have  been  *»!•  prot^or  and 
SthSl  friend;  that  he  should  have  shown  him  that  love 
Tnd  tenderness,  which,  from  the  wretched  moment  of  h.s 
Wrth  he  had  n^ver  known ;  that  he  should  have  taught  him 
ti  hate  his  own  parent  and  execrate  his  very  na^;  that 
he  should  now  knbw  and  feel  all  this  and  triumph  in  the  re- 
c^lection,  was  gall  and  madness  to  the  usurer's  heart.     The 
d^ad  ho  "s  love  fo.  Nicholas,  and  the  attachment  of  N«cho  as 
to  him,  was  insupportable  agony.    The  picture  of  his  death- 
ly, with  Nicholas  at  his  side,  tending  and  supporting  h.m. 
a^  h^  breathing  out  his  thanks,  and  expinng  m  h»s  arms, 
when  he  would  have  had  them  mortal  enemies  and  hating 
TaSi  otheTto  the  last,  drove  him  frantic.     He  gnashed  his 
te^th  and  smSe  the'air.  and  looking  wildly  round    with 
*ves  which  trleamed  through  the  darkness,  cned  aloud-- 
^^I  am  trampled  down  Ind  ruined.     The  wretch  told  me 
true      The  night  has  come.     Is  there  no  way  to  rob  then 
of  further  triumph,  and  spurn  their  mercy  and  compassion? 

''sllSftly"  t::"  ifde'^^^^^^  brain  the  figure  he  had 

raiJdXt  night,     ir  Jemed  to  lie  before  him.     The  head 
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was  covered  now.     So  it  was  when  he  first  saw  it     Th« 

ThlnV"**'"!;;?^'   ^'^^^1    *^*'   '°*>'   ^«    remembered   wlK 

h!^A.  TJ^t  ^^*^?  *"*"'•  ^''®  P*'«  «"<*  trembling  relatives  who 

i^m'„*f  h'  "^^^  "rP°"  '^"  inq«est~the  shrieks  of  wom^ 

Uie  silent  dread  of  men— the  consternation  and  disquiet— 

m^ro^'^-.^'h'^T^i,^^  i^^*'  *»"*P  °^  ^•y-  which,  wiu"  one 

ai^n^  ?hem-!ll    '  ^^  *""'  '*'*  "*'*  *"^  '"^***  '*>»*  ''^ 

He  spoke  no  more  ;  but,  after  a  pause,  softly  groped  his 

t^nL^"  H°^  9^  ''^°"*'  •«*  "P  '^»«  «^°i"«  stai/siup^lhe 
J.^Sr'**^^'^  fr«pt  garret-where  he  closed  the  door  behind 
nim  and  remained ^^  "^"tiiw 

It  was  a  mere  lumber-room  now,  but  it  yet  contained 
an  old  dismantled  bedstead ;   the  one  on  which   his  2S 
ad  slept ;  for  no  other  had  ever  been  there.     He  aloidSd 
It  hasuiy.  and  sat  down  as  fiar  from  it  as  he  could. 

TJ»e  weakened  glare  of  the  lights  in  the  street  below 
sh^amg  through  the  window  whidi  had  no  blind  or  <SrtJn 

ILT?,^'!'  ~  ~^"^  ^  '^""^  '»»«  character  of  the 
roon  ,  though  aot  sufficient  ^ly  to  reveal  the  various 
articles  of  lumber,  old  corcW  trunks  and  brSken  furSe 
which  were  scattered  about.  It  had  a  shelving  roof  I  "S 
m  one  part,  and  at  another  descending  almost  to  the  floSr 
It  w..  towards  the  highest  part  tfit  RaJph  diAcledTi 
eyes,  and  upon  it  he  kept  them  fixed  stekdily  for  some 

uoZ'whVH^^T  ^t  TJLf"^  dragging  thither  an  old  ch«t 
upon  which  he  had  been  seated,  mounted  on  it.  and  felt 
along  the  wall  above  his  head  wiJh  both  hands.  A??e„eth 
theCams  *  ^*^*  ^""  ^^*  ^^^  <frivaS^  info  one  of 
At  that  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knockintr 
at^  the  door  below.  After  a  little  hesitation  £  opined  hi 
window,  and  demanded  who  it  was  ''F*'**^"  "le 

"'wT*?'  Mr.  Nickleby."  replied  k  voice. 
"  What  with  hmi  ?  " 

rejoilien'   "°'    ^"'    ^'^'^'^^y'^   voice,    surely  ?  -  was  the 

The  voice  inaUe  answer  that  tlie  twin  brothers  wished  ta 

know  whether  the  man  whom  he  had  seen     It  nT^ht  w^^ 

to  be  deiHined ;  and  that,  although  it  was  now  mfdni^ht 

they  had  sent,  in  their  anxiety  to  do  right.  ""'^'^'Sht, 

Ves.     caed  Ralph,   "detain  htm  till  to-morrow;  then 
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: 


let  them  bring  him  here— him  and  my  nephew— and  come 
themselves,  and  be  sure  that  I  will  be  ready  to  receive 
them." 

"At  what  hour?"  asked  the  voice. 

••  At  any  hour,"  replied  Ralph  fiercely.  '*  In  the  after- 
noon, tell  them.  At  any  hour— at  any  minute— all  times 
will  be  alike  to  me." 

He  listened  to  the  man's  retreating  footsteps  until  the 
sound  had  passed,  and  then,  gazing  up  into  the  sky,  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  the  same  black  cloud  that  had  seemed 
to  follow  him  home,  and  which  now  appeared  to  hover 
directly  above  the  house. 

"1  know  its  meaning  now,"  he  muttered,  "and  the 
restless  nights,  the  dreams,  and  why  I  have  quailed  of  late 
— «M  pointed  to  this.  Oh !  if  men  by  selling  their  own 
souls  could  ride  rampant  for  a  term,  fw  how  short  a  term 
would  I  barter  mine  to-night  I " 

The  sound  of  a  deep  bell  came  along  the  wind.     One. 

"Lie  on!"  cried  the  usurer,  "with  your  iron  tongue! 
Ring  merrily  for  births  that  make  expectants  writhe,  and 
marriages  that  are  made  in  hell,  and  toll  ruefully  for  the 
dead  whose  shoes  are  worn  already  !  Call  men  to  prayers 
who  are  godly  because  not  found  out,  and  ring  chimes  for 
the  coming  in  of  every  year  that  brings  this  cursed  world 
uearer  to  its  end.  No  bell  or  book  for  me  !  Throw  me  on 
a  dunghill,  and  let  me  rot  there,  to  infect  the  air  ! " 

With  a  wild  look  around,  in  which  frenzy,  hatred,  and 
despair  were  horribly  mingled,  he  shook  his  clenched  hand 
at  the  sky  above  him,  which  was  still  dark  and  threatening, 
and  closed  the  window. 

The  rain  and  hail  pattered  against  the  glass ;  the 
^imneys  quaked  and  rocked ;  the  crazy  casement  rattled 
with  the  wind,  as  though  an  impatient  hand  inside  were 
striving  to  burst  it  open.  But  no  hand  was  there,  and  it 
opened  no  more. 

"How's  this?"  cried  one.  "The  gentlemen  say  they 
can't  make  anybody  hear,  and  have  been  trying  these  two 

hours." 

"  And  yet  he  came  home  last  night,"  said  another  ;  lor 
he  spoke  to  somebody  out  of  that  window  upstairs." 

They  were  a  little  knot  of  men,  and,  the  window  beiii? 
mentioned,  went  out  in  the  road  to  look  up  at  it.  This 
occasioned  their  observing  that  the  house  was  still  cl  )^«^ 
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shut,  u  the  housekeeper  had  said  the  had  left  it  on  the 
prevous  n,ght.  and  led  to  a  great  many  suUes^?oM* 
which  tenn.nated  in  two  or  thrle  of  the  LldeT^etdn; 
round  to  the  back  and  so  entering  by  a  window  wfillth! 
other,  remained  outside  in  impatifnt  expSfo^'.  ^  '*''' 
.vUl^^  **^hf**   '"'°  *"   ^^  ^^'"^  ^^^^i    opening  the 

SnS  n^  "i!^*^  '^*">  *°  •**"»■'  '^"^  fading  HghtTiSd  .til! 
finding  nobody,  and  everything  quiet  and  in  its  olarl 
doubted  whether  they  .hould  gt  ^her      One  m.„   hn« 
ever  remarking  that  they  had  not^t  S;n  S?o  ^V^i^rZ' 
and  that  it  was  there  he  had  been  last  seen,  "hey  a  JeTto 

.t'ncL'radlThe^mlr^  "^  '^^^^^  ^'  ''^^  ™^-^  -S 

eye1!;TeM.  ^X^^.^ ^S^^^^^ 
search  so  far  turned  the  banc      ?f  the  door,  and  SSe  it 
open    ooked  through  the  chink,  and  fell  back  dirS^tly    * 
door^     I^o'oT^r^'    ''"*^"P*''^'  "he's  hiding  behXd  the 

thr^sjigS^:^^  ':.r^o':s.'^^^zi^^^^^ 

He  had  torn  a  rope  from  one  of  the  old  trunks  and  hunor 
himself  on  an  iron  hook  i««.ediately  belowThe  tra^c^r  in 

I  In^ril'"?"'?  '^'W  P*^**  *°  ^-^^^ch  the  eyes  o/^rson 
a  lonely,  desolate  l.ttle  creati«re.  had  so  often  been  directed 
in  childish  terror,  few  teea  y*ars  before. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 


THB    BROTHIKS     CHEBRYBLB     MAKE    VARIOUS    DECLARATIONS 
FOR   THBMSBLVES    AND   OTHERS;    AKD    TIM  LINKINWATBR 
A   DECLARATION   FOR   HIMSELF. 


Some  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  first  shock  of  these  events 
had  subsided.  Madeline  had  been  removed;  Frank  had 
been  absent ;  and  Nicholas  and  Kate  had  begun  to  try  in 
good  earnest  to  stifle  their  own  regrets,  and  to  live  for  each 
other  and  their  mother— who,  poor  lady,  could  in  no  wise 
be  reconciled  to  this  dull  and  altered  state  of  affairs— when 
there  came  one  evening,  per  favour  of  Mr.  Linkinwater,  an 
invitation  firom  the  brothers  to  dinner  on  the  next  day  but 
one,  comprehending  not  only  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Kate,  and 
Nicholas,  but  little  Miss  La  Creevy,  who  was  most 
particularly  mentioned. 

"Now,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  when  they  had 
rendered  becoming  honour  to  the  b  dding,  and  Tim  had 
taken  his  departure,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"What    do    you    mean,    mother?"    asked    Nicholas, 

Mni^ing.  .  .        /■  c 

'*  I  say,  ray  dear,"  rejoined  that  lady,  with  a  face  ot 
unfathomable  mystery,  "what  does  this  invitation  to 
dinner  mean — what  is  its  intention  and  object  ?  " 

"  I  conclude  it  means  that  on  such  a  day  we  are  to  eat 
and  drink  in  their  house,  and  that  its  intent  and  object  is 
to  confer  pleasure  upon  us,"  said  Nicholas. 
"And  that's  all  you  conclude  it  is,  my  dear?" 
"  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  anything  deeper,  mother." 
"Then  I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
*' you'll   find   yourself  a  little  surprised;  that's   all.     Ycu 
may  depend    upon  it   that  this  means  something  besides 
dinner." 

"  Tea  and  supper,  perhaps  ?  "  suggested  Nicholas. 
"  I  wouldn't  be  absurd,  my  dear,  if  1  were  you,"  repfied 
Mrs.    Nickleby,   in  a  lofty  manner,   "because  it's   not   b 
any  means  becoming,  and  doesn't  suit  you  at  all.     What 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  Messrs.  Cheeryble  don't  ask  .  i 
»o  dinner  with  all  this  ceremony  for  nothing.      Never  mind  ; 
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wait  and  «^    You  won/t  believe  anything  I  say.  of  couraii! 
1  better  to  wait ;  a  great  ^deal  better ;  it'f  w^ijl 

said 


conduct  herself  exiremelv  well-   ah.   ^i^...   a  .  .' 

very  graUfyW  u,  think'th't" ;,' AoutT  h'ave  h^en    ,'^ 

a  oerfect  Horh?  f«  J^  *nght  of  lierself.  no  doubt  she  has 

^i^^^»i^^^'::t'^  '^  "^  tu."L«.uy  of 

bal^celSyM  £1  C^w   .„d  i^S""^t  ~  ^  '»  ~"'««f- 
and  atonement  led  M^r7*v?.iri  ^  '!"«'«•"  effectual  setoff 

wt  ^rilsf  h?ri,';*i-o''a?te?'t?eit;?rrL5"r''  '■"» 

lovely      MUs  ll'^P^eevv  f  °".'^''"?'"?V  "  'oo^ed   nloSJ 
n>an  had  L  l^^^^^^-^-^^ ^^^ 
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to  be  ironed  again  before  it  was  fit  for  service.  At  last 
everybody  was  dressed,  including  Nicholas,  who  had 
oome  home  to  fetch  them,  and  they  went  away  in  a 
coach  sent  by  the  brothers  for  the  purpose :  Mrs.  Nickleby 
wondering  very  much  what  they  would  have  for  dinner, 
and  cross-examining  Nicholas  as  to  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
coveries  in  the  morning ;  whether  he  had  smelled  anything 
cooking  at  all  like  turtle,  and  if  not,  what  he  had  smelled ; 
and  diversifying  the  conversation  with  reminiscences  of 
dinners  to  which  she  had  gone  some  twenty  years  ago, 
concerning  which  she  particularised  not  only  the  dishes, 
but  the  guests,  in  whom  her  hearers  did  not  feel  a  very 
absorbing  interest,  as  not  one  of  them  had  ever  chanced 
to  hear  their  names  before. 

The  old  butler  received  them  with  profound  respect  and 
many  smiles,  and  ushered  them  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  brothers  with  so 
much  cordiality  and  kindness  that  Mrs.  Nicklebjr  was  quite 
in  a  flutter,  and  had  scarcely  presence  of  mtnd  enough 
even  to  patronise  Miss  La  Creevy.  Kate  was  still  more 
affected  by  the  reception ;  for,  knowing  that  the  brothers 
were  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and 
Frank,  she  felt  her  position  a  most  delicate  and  trying 
one,  and  was  trembling  on  the  arm  of  Nicholas  when 
Mr.  Charles  took  her  in  his,  and  led  her  to  another  part 

of  the  room. 

"  Have  you  seen  Madeline,  my  dear,"  he  said,  **  smce  she 

left  vour  house  ?  " 

"  No.  sir  I "  replied  Kate.     "  Not  once." 

••  And  not  heard  from  her,  eh  ?    Not  heard  from  her  ?  " 

••1   have  only  had  one   letter,"  rejoined   Kate  gently. 

♦•I  thought  she  would  not  have  fwrgotten  mc  quite   so 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  old  man,  patting  her  on  the  head,  and 
speaking  as  affectionately  as  if  she  had  been  his  favourite 
child.  •'  Poor  dear  1  what  do  you  think  of  this,  brother 
Ned  ?  Madeline  has  only  written  to  her  cmce— only  once, 
Ned,  and  she  didn't  think  she  would  liave  forgotten  her 
quite  so  soon,  Ned.'* 

"  Oh  !  sad,  sad — very  sad  ! "  said  Ned. 

The  brothers  interchanged  a  glance,  and  looking:  at  Kaie 
for  a  little  time  without  speaking,  shook  hands,  and 
nodded  as  if  they  were  congratulating  each  other  on 
something  very  delightful. 


d 
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^11^*   ^******.  *^*  ^'^^y  of  naming  one  hour  befom  th« 

Without  any  further  explanation.  Mrs    NiclrUK«    m- 

where   .o  hi.  grea,  aslon'lshm'^i',    r.n»u5S' F^n"!' 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  abroad.  •n«>uniered  Fiank, 

"I  S«f  „Tk'h!.?^''  ";;•  Cheen-ble.  "shake  hands  t" 
^.^  I  ne,  Jno  bidding  to  do  that/  said  Nicholas,  e«e„ding 

Th^J;"  "■'?""*  •''?"''•  •»  h*  e'^Ped  it  heartilv 

yol'l  fe»ol7Sd'".^i?'..'a'n'd  sTrr"??™?'"  «"" 
on  w8«„  he  look!id  wTS^^rnXfe^u^  'tuff^"  "■??» 

2?;ix™^«L^'^hVt"kF'" -- ^^^^ 
po"i^':;"e'o!r.HTo.he^™t-p'r>'  -- '  Mri^^cab^';-..! 

='£r£B54  fii^f  si"jj-s 

or  ?««7i^Uw^^W%;Li'  hatThis'eenTma?  "' •''^' 

Sty  :f £r    |.K""°"-  •"-J."''"-"  '.erself  from  fh, 

overture' X.^S'-l  T-avS'th""  ""•"    "•«  .repeated 
J-  _  wi.i  |._avH^  this  properly  (which  was 
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all  Iw  pOMetwd)  to  •  eli«Htftbl«  Inititution.  He  would 
•Mm  to  hftvo  f«pent«d  this  determination,  however,  for 
three  weeks  efterwardi,  and  in  the  tame  month,  he 
exeoited  this.  Bv  eome  fraud,  it  wae  abstracted 
immediatelT  after  hie  decease,  and  the  other— the  only 
will  found  —  was  proved  and  administered.  Friendly 
negotiations,  which  have  only  just  tiow  terminated, 
have  been  proceeding  since  this  instrument  came  into 
our  hands,  and,  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity, 
and  the  witnesses  ha\  j  been  discovered  (after  some  trouble), 
the  money  has  been  refunded.  Madeline  has  therefore 
obtained  her  right,  and  Is,  or  will  bfi,  when  either  of  the 
contingencies  which  I  have  mentioned  have  arisen,  mistress 
of  this  fortune.     You  undeistand  me  ?  " 

Frank  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Nicholas,  who  could 
not  trust  himself  to  spealc  lest  his  voice  should  be  heart  to 
falter,  bowed  his  h^ad. 

"Now,  Frank,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you  were 
the  immediate  means  of  recovering  this  deed.  The  for- 
tune is  but  a  small  one,  but  we  love  Madeline,  and  such 
as  it  is,  we  would  rather  see  you  allied  to  her  with 
that,  than  to  any  other  girl  we  know  who  has  three 
times  the  money.  Will  you  become  a  suitor  to  her  for 
her  hand?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  interested  myself  in  the  recovery  of  that 
instrument,  believing  that  her  hand  was  already  pledged 
to  one  who  has  a  thousand  times  the  claims  upon  her  grati* 
tude,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  upon  her  heart,  that  I  or 
anv  other  man  can  ever  urge.  In  this  it  seems  1  judged 
hastily." 

•'  As  you  always  do,  sir,"  cried  brother  Charles,  utterly 
forgetting  his  assumed  dignity,  "  as  you  always  do.  How 
dare  you  think,  Frank,  that  we  would  have  you  marry  for 
m'^ney,  when  youth,  beauty,  and  every  amiable  virtue  and 
excellence,  were  to  be  had  for  love?  How  dared  you, 
Frank,  go  and  make  love  to  Mr.  Nickleby's  sister  without 
telling  us  first  what  you  meant  to  do,  and  letting  us  speak 
for  you  ?  " 

••  I  Ijardly  dared  to  hope " 

•*  You  hardly  dared  to  h.  pe  1  Then  so  much  the  greater 
reason  for  having  our  asi^istance  I  Mr.  Nickleby,  sir, 
Frank,  although  he  judged  hastily,  judged,  for  once, 
correctly.  Madeline's  heart  t's  occupied — give  me  your 
hand,    sir ;    it    is    occupied    by    you,    and    worthily    and 
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naturally.     This  fortune  is  destined  to  Iw.  v«..,-    u  . 

Nirki;.K„      cu"    u  ^    ^  *  ^°'°'      She  cliooses  you.  Mr 

tT,S?  ;»ur"'£'V^*'^'''"**  ^y''  wanderin^^  ah,To?t  barefo^? 

M?\idfl^h'"S''i.'^L'^"jV  N'd.  who  had  entered  with 
voLnJ^m.^  ^Jj'?1i''i'°  •«"1  l>"n  before  unobserved  by  tire 

•'Come,    come,**   said    Ned.    "Frank    w:ii   \^   •     i 
an<,^.e    sha„    have    so.e    cuttf/r  of  "Srot  ^  t^"^ 

one F        ^"^*^'"«^   '°  '^y-    Turn   'em   outT  Ned?  eve^ 

Frank  waf  not  very  sfow  to  lnn"'"''5^iJ'.^^  ^'^^^  *  '*'■^•^• 

appeared  firS  of  al?   %n\^      "?'^'  *"'^.  Nicholas  had  dis- 

anS  Miss  La  Creew  t  hi^l''!  ^T^^  Remained  Mrs.  Nicklebv 

^  i^reevy,  who  were  both  sobbing  heartily ;  the 
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two  brothers ;  and  Tim  Linkinwater,  who  now  came  in  to 
shake  hands  \vith  everybody ;  his  round  face  all  radiant 
and  beaming  with  smiles. 

*•  Well,  Tim  Linkinwater,  sir,"  said  brother  Charles,  who 
was  always  spokesman,  "  now  the  young  folks  are  happy. 


n 


Sir. 

••  You  didn't  keep  *em  in  suspense  as  long  as  you  said 
you  would,  though,"  returned  Tim  archly.  "  Why,  Mr. 
Nickleby  and  Mr.  I  rank  were  to  have  been  in  your  room 
for  I  don't  know  how  long ;  and  I  don't  know  what  you 
weren't  to  have  told  them  before  you  came  out  with  the 

truth  *' 

•*  Now,  did  you  ever  know  such  a  villain  as  this,  Ned  ?  " 
said  the  old  gentleman,  "  did  you  ever  know  such  a  villain 
as  Tim  Linkinwater?  He  accusing  me  of  being  impatient, 
and  he  the  very  man  who  has  been  wearying  us  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  torturing  us  for  leave  to  go  and  tell 
'em  what  was  in  store,  before  our  plans  were  half  com- 
plete, or  we  had  arranged  a  single  thing— a  treacherous 

dog ! " 

••So  he  is,  brother  Charles,"  returned  Ned,  "Tim  is  a 
treacherous  dog.  Tim  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Tim  is  a 
wild  young  fellow— he  wants  gravity  and  steadiness ;  he 
must  sow  his  wild  oats,  and  then  perhaps  he'll  become  in 
time  a  respectable  member  of  society." 

This  being  one  of  the  standing  jokes  between  the  old 
fellows  and  Tim,  they  all  three  laughed  very  heartily,  and 
might  have  laughed  much  longer ;  but  that  the  brothers, 
seeing  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  labouring  to  express  her 
feelings,  and  was  really  overwhelmed  by  the  happiness  of 
the  time,  look  her  between  them,  and  led  her  from  the 
room  under  pretence  of  having  to  consult  her  on  some  most 
important  arrangements. 

Now,  Tim  and  Miss  La  Creevy  had  met  very  often,  and 
had  always  been  very  chatty  and  pleasant  together— had 
always  been  great  friends— and  consequently  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Tim,  finding  that  she 
still  sobbed,  should  endeavour  to  console  her.  As  Miss  La 
Creevy  sat  on  a  large,  old-fashioned  window-seat,  where 
there  was  ample  room  for  two,  it  was  also  natural  that  Tun 
should  sit  down  beside  her ;  and  as  to  Tim's  being  unusuaiiv 
spruce  and  particular  in  his  attire  that  day,  why  it  was  a 
high  festival  and  a  great  occasion,  and  that  was  the  most 
natural  thing  of  all. 
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Tim  sat  down  beside  Miss  La  Creevy,  and  crossing  one 
leg-  over  the  other,  so  that  his  foot-he  had  very  comely 
feet,  and  happened  to  be  wearing  the  neatest  shoes  and 
black  silk  stockings  possible-should  come  easily  within 
the  range  of  hsr  eye,  said  in  a  soothing  way— 

•'  Don't  cry  I "  ^     ^ 

"I  must,"  rejoined  Miss  La  Creevy. 

;;  No,  don't,"  said  Tim.     '•  Please  don't ;  pray  don't." 
I  am  so  happy  I"  sobbed  the  little  woman. 

"Then  laugh," said  Tim,  "do  laugh." 
.   A^hat  in  the  world  Tim  was  doing  with  his.  arm  it  is 

Jirrf'^  f 'i;f°"^^*^'i'"'  ^^t  ^«  knocked  his  elbow  against 
thatpartof  the  window  which  was  quite  on  the  othir  side 
of  M.ss  La  Creevy;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  could  have  no 
business  there. 

"  Do  laugh,"  said  Tim,  "or  HI  cry." 

;;  Why  should  you  cry  ?  "  asked  Miss  La  Creevy,  smiling. 
Because  I  m  happy  too,"  said  Tim.     •'  Wo  are  boS 
happy,  and  I  should  like  to  do  as  you  do." 

Surely  there  never  was  a  man  who  fidgeted  as  Tim 
must  have  done  then ;  for  he  knocked  the  window  agahi 
—almost  in  the  same  place— and  Miss  La  Creevy  said  si  e 
was  sure  he'd  break  it.  ^      ^  '''^® 

this  Lene."'"  "*'"*  '^''""'  "that  you  would  be  pleased  with 

1'^^  Yw''*?'  thoughtful  and  kind  to  remember  me" 

waPPerJ^^Ws  Ti  w^is^-r  rlTthTS- 
And  why  should  Tim  Linkinwater^have  looked  so° hard  ai 
Miss  La  Creevy,  and  why  should  Miss  La  Creevy  have 
looked  so  hard  at  the  ground  ?  v^reevy  nave 

••Ifs  a  pleasant  thing,"  said  lim,  "to  people  like  us 
who  have  passed  all  our  lives  in  the  world  alone    to  see 
young  folks  that  we  are  fond  of,  brought  together  xWth 
so.jnany  years  of  happiness  before  them.'^ 
it  is  1 ''  '     *^"^  ^^^  *'"^*'  woman,  with  all  her  heart,  "  that 

fed'al^lT/r;"  ^'''^a'^  Tim-"  although   it   makes   one 
leel  quite  solitary  and  cast  away— now  don't  it  ?  " 
Miss  La  Creevy  said  she  didii't  know.     And  whv  should 
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"  It's  almost  enough  to  make  us  get  married  after  all, 
isntit?"  saidTim.  ,      ^  ^       ^. 

*'Oh,  ronsense!"  replied  Mist  La  Creevy,  laughmg, 
"wearetooold.**  ^,       ... 

"  Not  a  bit,**  said  Tim,  "  we  are  too  old  to  be  smgle— 
why  shouldn  t  we  both  be  married,  instead  of  sitting 
through  the  long  winter  evenings  by  our  solitary  firesides  ? 
Why  shouldn't  we  make  one  fireside  of  it,  and  marry  each 

other?" 

••  Oh,  Mr.  Linkinwater,  you're  joking !  •* 

"No,  no,  Vm  not.  I'm  not,  indeed,"  said  Tim.  •'I 
will,  if  you  will.     Do,  my  dear  I " 

*•  It  would  make  people  laugh  so." 

'•Let  'em  laugh,"  cried  Tim  stoutly,  "we  have 
good  tempers,  I  know,  and  we'll  laugh  too.  Why,  what 
hearty  laughs  we  have  had  since  we  have  known  each 

other."  ■  « 

"So  we  have,"  cried  Miss  La  Creevy— giving  way  a 
little,  as  Tim  thought.  

"It  has  been  the  happiest  time  in  all  my  life  —  at 
least,  away  from  the  counting-house  and  Cheeryble 
Brothers,"  said  Tim.     "Do,  my  dear!      Nc    ,   say  you 

"No,  no,  we  mustn't  think  of  it,"  returned  Miss  La 
Creevy.     "  What  would  the  brothers  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  God  bless  your  soul  I "  cried  Tim  innocently, 
"you  don't  suppose  I  should  think  of  such  a  thing 
without   their  knowing  it !    Why,   they  left  us  here  on 

purpose.** 

"  I  can  never  look  'em  in  the  face  again  !**   exclaimed 

Miss  La  Creevy  faintly.  .       ^, 

"Come!**  said  Tim,  "let's  be  a  comfortable  coupV. 
We  shall  live  in  the  old  house  here,  where  I  have  been  for 
fbur-and-forty  year ;  wo  shall  ^o  to  the  old  church,  where 
I've  been  every  Sunday  morning  all  through  that  time; 
we  shall  have  all  my  old  friends  about  us— Dick,  the  arch- 
way, the  pump,  the  flowet^pots,  and  Mr.  Frank's  children, 
and  Mr.  Nickleby's  children,  that  we  shall  seem  like  grand- 
father and  grandmother  too.  Let's  be  a  comfortable 
couple,  and  take  care  of  each  other  I  And  if  we  should 
get  deaf,  or  lame,  or  blind,  or  bedridden,  how  glad  we 
shall  be  that  we  have  somebody  we  ar«  fond  of,  always  to 
talk  to  and  sit  with  I  Let's  be  a  comfortable  couple.  Now 
do,  my  dear  I " 
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Five  mn.Mtes  after  this  honest  and  straightforward 
speech,  httle  Miss  La  Creevy  and  Tim  were  talking  as 
pl««santly  as  if  they  had  been  married  for  a  score  of  years, 
and  had  never  once  quarrelled  all  the  time;  and  five 
minutes  after  that,  when  Miss  La  Cree-y  had  bustled  out 
to  see  if  her  eyes  were  red,  and  put  her  hair  to  rights,  Tim 
moved  with  a  stately  step  towards  the  drawine-room. 
exclaiming  as  he  went,  "  1  here  ain't  such  another  woman 
m  all  London— I  know  there  ain't ! " 

By  this  time  the  apoplectic  butler  was  neariy  in  fits  in 
conseauence  of  the  unheard^f  postponement  of  dinner. 
Wicholas,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  manner  in  which 
every  reader  may  imagine  for  himself  or  herself,  was 
hurrying  downstairs,  in  obedience  to  his  angry  summons 
when  he  encountered  a  new  surprise. 

Upon  his  way  down,  he  overtook  in  one  of  the  passaires 
a  stranger  genteelly  dressed  in  black,  who  was  alsomovine 
towards  the  dining-room.  As  he  was  rather  lame,  and 
walked  slowly,  Nicholas  lingered  behind,  and  was  follow- 
ing liim  step  by  step,  wondering  who  he  was,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and  caught  him  by  both 
handb.  ' 

"  Newman  Noggs  1 »  cried  Nicholas  joyfully. 

f  IfV  J^®^"***?'  70"^«^  Newman,  your  own  old 
faithful  Newman  1  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  Nick,  I  give 
you  10V,  health,  happiness,  every  blessing.  1  can't  bear  it 
—It  s  too  much,  my  dear  boy— it  makes  a  child  of  me  I " 

Where  have  you  been?"  said  Nicholas;  "what  have 
you  been  doing  I  How  often  have  I  inquired  for  you.  and 
been  told  that  I  should  hear  before  long  I " 

"I  know,  I  know  I "  returned  Newman.  •«  They  wanted 
all  the  happiness  to  come  together.  I've  been  helping  'em. 
I~I— look  at  me,  Nick,  look  at  me  I " 

'*  Vou  would  never  let  me  do  that,"  said  Nicholas,  in  a 
tone       'entle  reproach. 

,.  "  u**'^"*'  '"'"^  ^^*'  ^  ^^  '^«n-  I  shouldn't  have  had 
the  heart  to  put  on  gentleman's  clothes.  They  would 
have  reminded  me  of  old  times,  and  made  me  miserable 
1  am  another  man  now.  Nick.  My  dear  boy.  I  can't 
speak-don't  say  anything  to  me-don't  think  the  worse 
ot  me  for  these  tears— you  don't  know  what  I  feel  to-dav  • 
you  can't,  and  never  will  1 "  *«-««>  , 

They  walked  in  to  dinner  arm-in-arm,  and  sat  down 
side  by  side.  -wwn 
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Never  wmn  tuch  a  dinner  as  ihul  since  the  world  bepfai 
There  was  the  superannuated  bank  clerk,  Tim  Linkii 
water's  friend;  and  there  was  the  c' tubby  old  lady,  Tii 
Unkinwater's  sister;  and  there  was  so  much  attcntio 
from  Tim  Linkinwater's  sister  to  Miss  La  Creevy,  an 
there  was  so  many  jokes  from  the  superannuated  ban 
clerk,  and  Tim  Linkinwater  himself  was  in  such  tip-to 
spirits,  and  little  Miss  La  Creevy  was  in  such  a  comict 
state,  that  of  themselves  they  would  have  composed  th 

Eleasantest  party  conceivable.  Then  there  was  Mr; 
fickleby  so  grand  and  complacent ;  Madeline  and  Kat 
so  blushing  and  beautiful ;  Nicholas  and  Frank  so  devote 
and  proud  ;  and  all  four  so  silently  and  tremblingly  happ 
— there  was  Newman  so  subdued  yet  so  overjoyed,  an 
there  were  the  twin  brothers  so  delighted  and  interchang 
ing  such  looks,  that  the  old  servant  stood  transfixed  behin 
his  niaster's  chair,  and  felt  his  eyes  grow  dim  as  the 
wandered  round  the  table. 

When  the  first  novelty  of  the  meeting  had  worn  q£ 
and  they  began  truly  to  feel  how  happy  they  were,  th 
conversation  became  mjre  general,  and  the  harmony  an 
pleasure  if  possible  increased.  The  brothers  were  in 
perfect  ecstasy ;  and  their  insisting  on  saluting  the  ladie 
all  round  before  they  would  permit  them  to  retire,  gav 
occasion  to  the  superannuated  bank  clerk  to  say  so  man 
good  things  that  he  quite  outshone  himself,  and  wa 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  humour. 

"Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  taking  he 
xlaughter  £.side,  directly  they  got  upstairs,  "you  don 
really  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  actually  true  abou 
Miss  La  Creevy  and  Mr.  Linkinwater  ?  " 

"Indeed it  is,  mamma." 

"Why,   I  never  heard   such  a  thing  in  my  life!"  ex 


claimed  M  s.  Nickleby. 
"  Mr.  L.nkinwater  isi 


!  a  most  excellent  creature,"  reasoned 
Kate,  "and.  for  his  age,  quite  voung  still." 

"For  his  age,  my  dear ! '^  returned  Mrs.  Nickleby 
"yes;  nobody  says  anything  against  him,  except  that 
thmk  he  is  the  weakest  and  most  foolish  man  I  eve 
knew.  It's  her  age  I  speak  of.  That  he  should  hav( 
gone  and  otfered  himself  to  a  woman  who  must  be- 
ah,  half  as  old  again  as  I  am — ^and  that  she  shouk 
have  dared  to  accept  him  I  It  don't  signify,  Kate ;  I'li 
iisgusted  with  her." 
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M?tft"*^      •f    ******    "^    •mphatically    indeed.    Mn. 

SfhSnh  J2"»T'?^  '"''*  .enjoyment  that  ensued,  and  in 
which,  with  that  exception,  the  freely  participated,  con- 
ducted herself  toward.  Mis.  La  CreeVyTn  a  StaSV  wd 
distant  manner  designed  to  mark  her  sense  of  the  im- 
propnety  of  her  condUcf.  and  to  signify  her  extreme  and 
cutting  disapprobation  of  the  mis£mino\LX Td  w 
flagrantly  commiUed,  ^ 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

AN  OLD  ACgUAINTANCB  IS  RBCOONISBD  UNDER  MILANCIIOLT 
CIRCUMSTANCBS,  AND  DOTHBBOYS  HALL,  BRBAKS  UP  FOB 
BVER. 

Nicholas  was  one  of  those  whose  joy  is  incomplete  unless 
it  is  shared  by  the  friends  of  adverse  and  less  fortunate 
days.  Surrounded  by  every  fascination  of  love  and  hope, 
hit  warm  heart  yearned  towards  plain  John  Browdie.  He 
remembered  their  first  meeting  with  a  smile,  and  their 
second  with  a  tear;  saw  poor  Smike  once  again  with 
the  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  trudging  patiently  by  his 
side,  and  heard  the  honest  Yorkshireman's  rough  words 
of  encouragement,  as  he  left  them  on  their  road  to 
London.  ... 

Madeline  and  he  sat  down,  very  many  times,  jointly  to 
produce  a  letter  which  should  acquaint  John  at  full  length 
of  his  altered  fortunes,  and  assure  him  of  his  friendship 
and  gratitude.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  letter 
could  never  be  written.  Although  they  applied  themselves 
to  it  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  chanced  that 
they  always  fell  to  talking  about  something  else,  and 
when  Nicholas  tried  it  by  himself,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  write  one  half  of  what  he  wished  to  say,  or  to  pen 
anything,  indeed,  which  on  re-perusal  did  not  appear 
cold  and  unsatisfactory  compared  with  what  he  had  in 
his  mind.  At  last,  after  going  on  thus  from  day  to  day, 
and  reproaching  himself  more  and  more,  he  resolved  (the 
more  readily  as  Madeline  strongly  urged  him)  to  make  a 
hasty  trip  into  Yorksl  ire,  and  present  himself  before  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browdie  without  a  word  of  notice. 

Thus  it  was  that  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  one 
evening,  he  and  Kate  found  themselves  in  the  Saracen's 
Head  booking-office,  securing  a  place  to  Greta  Bridge  by 
the  next  morning's  coach.  They  had  to  go  westward,  to 
procure  some  little  necessaries  for  his  journey,  and,  as  it 
was  a  fine  night,  they  agreed  to  walk  there,  and  ride 

home.  .  . 

The  place  they  had  just  been  m    called  up  so  many 
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KcoUectiont,  and  Kate  had  so  many  anecdotes  of  Madeline, 
and  Nicholas  so  many  anecdote?  of  Frank,  and  each  was 
so  interested  in  what  the  other  said,  and  botii  were  so 
happy  and  confiding^,  and  had  so  much  to  Ulk  about, 
that  it  was  not  until  they  had  plunged  for  a  full  half- 
hour  into  that  labyrinth  of  streets  which  lies  between 
Seven  Dials  and  Soho,  without  emerging  into  any  large 
thoroughfare,  that  Nicholas  began  to  think  it  just  possible 
the^  might  have  lost  their  way. 

The  po^ibility  was  soon  converted  into  a  certainty; 
for,  on  looking  about,  and  walking  first  to  one  end  of 
the  street  and  then  to  the  other,  he  could  find  no  land' 
mark  he  could  recognise,  and  was  fain  to  turn  back 
again  in  quest  of  some  place  at  which  he  could  seek  a 
direction. 

It  was  a  by-street,  and  there  was  nobody  about,  or  in 
the  few  wretched  shops  they  passed.  Making  towards  a 
faint  gleam  of  light,  which  streamed  across  the  pavement 
from  a  cellar,  Nicholas  was  about  to  descend  two  or  three 
steps  so^  as  to  render  himself  visible  to  those  below  and 
make  his  inquiry,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  loud  noise 
of  scolding,  in  a  woman's  voice. 

••Oh,  come  away  1 "  said  Kate,  "they  are  quarrelling. 
You'll  be  hurt." 

"Wait  one  instant,  Kate.  Let  us  hear  if  there's 
anytHJ  \c  the  matter,"  returned  her  brother.     "  Hush  1 " 

•'  ^  ity,  idle,  vicious,  good-for-nothing  brute,"  cried 

the    •         .1,  stamping  on   the  ground,   "why  don't  you 
tur    »  .ngle?'^ 

*•._.  .  am,  my  life  and  soul!"  replied  a  man's  voice. 
"I  am  alwavs  turning.  I  am  perpetually  turning,  like 
a  demd  old  horse  in  a  demnition  mill.  My  life  is  one 
demd  horrid  grind  ! " 

••  Then  why  don't  you  go  and  list  for  a  soldier  ?  "  retortecf 
the  woman  ;  "you're  welcome  to." 

"For  a  soldier!"  cried  the  man.  "For  a  soldier! 
Would  his  joy  and  gladness  see  him  in  a  coarse  red 
coat  with  a  little  tail?  Would  she  hear  of  his  being 
slapped  and  beat  by  drummers  demnebly  ?  Would  she 
have  him  fire  off  real  guns,  and  have  his  hair  cut,  and 
his  whiskers  shaved,  and  his  eyes  turned  right  and  left, 
and  his  trousers  pipe-clayed  ?  " 

"Dear  Nicholas,"  whispered  Kate,  "you  don't  know 
who  that  is.     It's  Mr.  Mantalini,  I  am  confident" 
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**  Do  fiMke  sure  I  P«cp  at  him  while  I  atk  th«  waj,* 
•aid  Nicholas.     "  Coma  down  a  itep  or  two— come  I  ** 

Drawing  her  after  him,  Nicholas  crept  down  the  steps 
and  looked  into  a  small  boarded  cellajr.  There,  amiost 
clothes-baskets  and  clothes,  stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves, 
but  wearing  still  an  old  patched  pair  of  pantaloons  of 
superlative  make,  a  once  brilliant  waistcoat,  and  moustache 
and  whiskers  as  of  yore,  but  lacking  their  lustrous  dye- 
there,  endeavouring  to  mollify  the  wrath  of  a  buxom 
female,  the  proprietress  of  the  concern,  and  grinding 
meanwhile  as  if  for  very  life  at  the  mangle,  whose  creak- 
ing noise,  mingled  with  her  shrill  tones,  appeared  almost 
to  deafen  him — there  was  the  graceful,  elegant,  fiiscinating, 
and  once  dashing  Mantalini. 

"Oh,  jrou  false  traitor!"  cried  the  lady,  threatenin'* 
personal  violence  on  Mr.  Mantalini*s  face. 

"  False;  Oh,  dem  I  Now  t  y  soul,  my  gentle,  captivat- 
ing, bewitching,  and  most  demnebly  enslaving  chick-a-biddy, 
be  calm,'*  said  Mr.  Mantalini  humbly. 

"  I  won't  1 "  screamed  the  woman.  "  I'll  tear  your 
eyes  out  I  ** 

"  Oh  I   What  a  demd  savage  lamb  1 "  cried  Mr.  Mantalini. 

*'  You're  never  to  be  trusted,"  screamed  the  woman ; 
"vou  were  out  all  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting  some- 
where, I  know — you  know  you  were.  Isn't  it  enough  that 
I  paid  two  pound  fourteen  for  you,  and  took  you  out  of 
prison,  and  let  you  live  here  like  a  gentleman,  but  must  you 
go  on  like  this  ;  breaking  my  heart  besides  ?  " 

"  I  will  never  break  its  heart,  I  will  be  a  good  boy,  and 
never  do  so  any  more ;  I  will  never  be  naughty  again  ;  I 
beg  its  little  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Mantalini,  dropping  the 
handle  of  the  manp^le,  and  folding  his  palms  together. 
"It  is  all  up  with  its  handsome  friend  I  He  has  gone  to 
the  demnition  bow-wows.  It  will  have  pity ;  it  will  not 
scratch  and  claw,  but  pet  and  comfort  ?    Oh,  demmit." 

Very  little  affected,  to  judge  from  her  action,  by  this 
tender  appeal,  the  lad^  was  on  the  point  of  returning  some 
angry  reply,  when  Nicholas,  raising  his  voice,  asked  his 
way  to  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Mantalini  turned  round,  caught  sight  of  Kate,  and, 
without  another  word,  leaped  at  one  bound  Into  a  bed  which 
stood  behind  the  door,  and  drew  the  counterpane  over  his 
face,  kicking  meanwhile  convulsively. 

*'Oemrutl"he  cried,  in  a  suffocating  voice,  "it's  little 
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Nickleby  I    Shut  the  door,  put  out  th«  candle,  turn  me  up 
in  the  bedstead  I    Oh,  dem,  dem,  dem  I" 

The  woman  looked,  first  at  Nicholas  and  then  at  Mr. 
Mantahm,  as  if  uncertain  on  whom  to  visit  this  extra- 
ordinary behaviour ;  but  Mr.  Mantalint  happening  by  ill- 
luck  to  thrust  his  nose  from  under  the  bed-clothes  in  his 
anxiety  to  ascertain  whet  ler  the  visitors  were  gone,  she 
suddenly,  and  with  a  dexterity  which  could  only  have 
been  acquired  by  long  practice,  flung  a  pretty  heavy 
clothes-basket  at  him,  with  so  good  an  aim  that  he  kicked 
more  violenthr  than  before,  though  without  venturing  to 
make  any  effort  to  disengage  his  head,  which  was  quite 
extinguished.  Thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
departing  before  anv  of  the  torrent  of  her  wrath  discharged 
Itself  upon  him,  Nicholas  hurried  Kute  off,  and  left  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  this  unexpected  recognition  to 
explain  his  conduct  as  he  best  could. 

The  next  morning  he  began  his  journey.  It  was  now 
cold,  winter  weather,  forcibly  recalling  to  his  mind  under 
what  circumstances  he  had  first  travelled  that  road,  and 
how  many  vicissitudes  and  changes  he  had  since  under- 
gone. He  was  alone  inside  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
and  sometimes,  when  he  had  ftillen  into  a  doze,  and, 
rousmg  himself,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  recognised 
some  place  which  he  well  remembered  as  having  passed, 
either  on  his  journey  down,  or  in  the  long  walk  back  with 
poor  Smike,  he  c^  '  hardly  believe  but  that  all  which  had 
since  happened  hw-  been  a  dream,  and  that  they  were  still 
plodding  wearily  on  towards  London,  with  the  world  before 
them. 

To  render  these  recollections  the  more  vivid,  it  came  on 
to  snow  as  night  set  in ;  and,  passing  through  Stamford 
and  Grantham,  and  by  the  little  ale-house  where  he  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  bold  Baron  of  Grogzwig,  everything 
looked  as  if  he  had  seen  it  but  yesterday,  and  not  even  a 
flake  of  the  white  crust  on  the  roofs  had  melted  away. 
Encouraging  the  train  c .  ideas  which  flocked  upon  him,  he 
could  almost  persuade  himself  thit  he  sat  again  outside 
the  coach  with  Squeers  and  Lie  boys;  that  he  heard  their 
voices  in  the  air ;  ant*  that  he  felt  again,  but  with  a  minHed 
sensat.on  of  pain  and  pleasure  now,  that  old  sinking  of  the 
heart  and  longing  after  home.  While  he  was  yet  yieldioff 
himself  up  to  these  fancies  he  fell  asleep,  and,  drauningol 
Madelme,  forgot  them. 
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H«  ttopt  At  the  inn  at  Greta  Bridge  on  the  night  of  hie 
Arrival,  and,  riling  at  a  very  early  hour  nest  morning, 
walked  to  the  market-town,  and  inquired  for  John 
Browdie's  house.  John  lived  in  the  outskirts,  now  he 
was  a  family  man  ;  and,  as  everybody  knew  h»  n,  Nicholas 
had  no  diflicultv  in  finding  a  boy  who  undertook  to  guide 
him  to  his  residence. 

Dismissing  his  guide  at  the  gate,  and  in  his  impatience 
not  even  stopping  to  admire  the  thriving  look  of  cottage 
or  garden  either,  Nicholas  made  his  way  to  the  kitchen 
door,  and  knocked  lustily  with  his  stick. 

"Hollo I"  cried  a  voice  inside,  "waa't  be  the  matther 
noo?  Be  the  toon  afire?  Ding,  but  thou  mak'est  noise 
eneafr 

With  these  words,  John  Browdie  opened  the  door  him- 
self, and  opening  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width,  cried, 
as  he  clapped  his  hands  together  and  burst  into  a  hearty 
roar— 

"  Ecod,  it  be  the  godfeyther,  it  be  the  godfeyther  1  Tilly, 
here  be  Misther  Nickleby.  Gi'  us  thee  hond,  mun.  Cocm 
awa*,  coom  awa*.  In  wi'  'un,  doon  beside  the  fire  ;  tak*  a 
soop  o'  thot.  Dinnot  say  a  word  till  thou'st  droonk  it  a'  I 
Oop  wi*  it,  mun.     Ding  t  but  I'm  reeg^ht  glod  to  see  thee.** 

Adapting  his  action  to  his  text,  John  dragged  Nicholas 
into  the  kitchen,  forced  him  down  upon  a  huge  settle  beside 
a  blazing  fire,  poured  out  from  an  enormous  bottle  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pmt  of  spirits,  thrust  it  into  his  hand,  opened 
his  mouth  ana  threw  back  his  head  as  a  sign  to  him  to 
drink  it  instantly,  and  stood  with  a  broad  grin  of  welcome 
overspreading  his  great  reH  face,  like  a  jolly  giant. 

"I  might  ha'  knowa'd,"  said  John,  "that  nobody  but 
thou  would  ha'  coom  wi'  sike  a  knock  as  yon.  Thot  was 
the  wa'  tliou  knocked  at  school meas Cher's  door,  eh  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha  1     But  I  say— waa't  be  a*  th'      "-joot  schoolmeasther  ?  " 

"You  know  it,  then  ?"  said  Nicholas. 

"They  were  talking  about  it  doon  toon  last  neeght," 
replied  John,  "  but  neane  on  *em  seemed  quite  to  un'erstan' 
it  loike." 

"After  various  shiftings  and  delays,"  said  Nicholas,  "he 
has  been  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  for 
being  in  the  unlawful  possession  of  a  stolen  will ;  and, 
after  that,  he  has  to  suffer  the  consequence  of  conspiracy." 

"  Whew  1 "  cried  John,  "  a  conspiracy  I  Soomat  in  the 
pooder  plot  wa'— eh  ?    Soomat  in  the  Guy  Faurz  line  ?  " 
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*'  No.  no,  no»  a  conspiracy  connected  with  hit  tchool  i 
III  explaio  it  presently." 

"  Thot*i  reeght  I  **  s«ld  John,  *'  ezplait.  it  arter  breakfast, 
not  noo,  for  thou  bees*t  hoongry,  and  so  am  I ;  and  TiUy 
she  mun*  be  at  the  bottom  o'  a'  explanations,  for  she  says 
thot's  the  mutual  confidence.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Ecod,  it's  a 
room  start,  is  the  mutual  confidence  I " 

The  entrance  of  Mra.  Browdie,  with  a  s.nart  cap  on,  and 
very  many  apologies  for  their  having  been  detected  in  the 
act  of  breakfasting  in  the  kitchen,  stopped  John  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  grave  subject,  and  hastened  the  breakftist ; 
which,  being  composed  of  vast  mounds  of  toast,  newJaid 
«firgs,  boiled  ham,  Yorkshire  pie,  and  other  cold  substantials 
(or  which  heavy  relays  wera  constantly  appearing  from 
another  kitchen  under  the  r*.  ection  of  a  very  fUump  servant), 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  cold,  bleak  morning,  and 
received  the  utmost  justice  from  all  parties.  At  last  it  came 
to  a  close ;  and  the  fire  which  had  been  lighted  in  'he  best 
parlour  having  bv  this  time  burned  up,  they  adjourned 
thither,  to  hear  what  Nicholas  had  to  tell. 

Nicholas  told  them  all,  and  never  was  there  a  story  which 
awakened  so  many  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  two  eager 
listeners.  At  one  time,  honest  John  groaned  in  sympathy, 
and  at  another  roared  with  joy ;  at  one  time  he  vowed  to 
go  up  to  London  on  purpose  to  get  a  sight  of  the  *  rothers 
Cheeryble;  and,  at  another,  swore  that  Tim  Li:u  water 
should  receive  such  a  ham  by  coach,  and  carria  free, 
as  mortal  knife  had  never  carved.  When  Nicholas  began 
to  describe  Madeline,  he  sat  with  his  mouu^  wide  open, 
nudging  Mrs.  Browdke  from  time  *•.  ^me.  at  d  exclaiming 
under  his  breath  that  she  must  be  ".aa'ther  a  tidy  sort," 
and  when  he  heard  at  last  that  his  young  friend  had  come 
down  purposely  to  communicate  his  ffood  fortune,  and  to 
convey  to  him  all  those  assurances  of  friendship  which  he 
could  not  i>tate  with  sufficient  warmth  in  writing— that  the 
only  object  of  his  journey  was  to  share  his  happiness  with 
them,  and  to  tell  them  that  when  he  was  married  they 
must  come  up  to  see  him,  and  that  Madeline  insisted  on  it 
as  well  as  he— John  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but,  after 
looking  indignantly  at  his  wife,  and  demanding  to  know 
what  she  was  whimpering  for,  drew  his  c  at-sleeve  over 
his^e^es  and  blubbered  outright. 

though,"  said  John  seriously. 


great  deal  had  been  said  on  both  sides.   **t0  return 
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schoolmeasther.  If  this  news  aboot  'un  has  reached  tehool 
to-day,  the  old  *ooman  wean't  have  a  whole  boan  in  her 
boddy,  nor  Fanny  neither.** 

••  Oh,  John  1  *»  cried  Mrs.  Browdie. 

*'Ahl  and  oh,  John,  agean,*'  replied  the  Yoricshireman. 
'*I  dinnot  know  what  they  lads  mightn't  da  When  it 
first  got  aboot  that  schoolmeasther  was  in  trouble,  soom 
feythers  and  moothers  sent  and  took  their  young  chaps 
awa*.  If  them  as  is  left  should  know  waat's  coom  tiv  *un, 
there'll  be  sike  a  revolution  and  rebel  I  Ding  1  But  I 
think  they'll  a'  gang  daft,  and  spill  bluid  like  wather  1  ** 

In  fact  John  Browdie's  apprehensions  were  so  strong 
that  he  determined  to  ride  over  to  the  school  without  delay, 
and  invited  Nicholas  to  accompany  him,  which,  however, 
he  declined,  pleading  that  his  presence  might  perhaps 
aggravate  the  bitterness  of  their  adversity. 

"Thot's  true !"  said  John,  '*  I  should  ne'er  ha'  thought 

o'  thou" 

'*  I  must  return  to-morrow,"  said  Nicholas,  "  but  I  mean 
to  dine  with  you  to-day,  and  if  Mrs.  Browdie  can  give  me 
abed ** 

**  Bed  1**  cried  John,  "  I  wish  thou  could'st  sleep  in  fower 
beds  at  once.  Ecod,  thou  should^st  have  'em  a'.  Bide  till 
I  coom  back,  on'y  bide  till  I  coom  back,  and  ecod,  we'll 
mak'  a  day  of  it" 

Giving  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  and  Nicholas  a  no  less 
heaurty  shake  of  the  hand,  John  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
off:  leaving  Mrs.  Browdie  to  apply  herself  to  hospitable 
preparations,  and  his  young  friend  to  stroll  about  the 
neighbourhood,  and  revisit  spots  which  were  rendered 
familiar  to  him  by  many  a  miserable  association. 

John  cantered  away,  and,  arriving  at  Dotheboys  Hall, 
tied  his  horse  to  a  gate  and  made  his  way  to  the  school- 
room door,  which  he  found  locked  on  the  inside.  A  tre- 
mendous noise  and  riot  arose  from  within,  and  applying 
his  eye  to  a  convenient  crevice  in  the  wall,  he  did  not  remain 
long  in  ignorance  of  its  meaning. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Squeers's  downfall  had  reached  Dothe- 
boys ;  that  was  quite  clear.  To  all  appearance  it  had  very 
recently  become  known  to  the  young  gentlemen ;  for  the 
rebellion  had  just  broken  out. 

It  was  one  of  the  brimstone-and-treacle  mornings,  and 
Mrs.  Squeers  had  entered  school  according  to  custom  with 
the  large  bowl  and  spoon,  followed  by  Miss  Squeers  and 
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th*  amiable  Wackford,  who,  during  hit  father's  absence, 
had  taken  upon  him  such  minor  branches  of  the  esocutive  as 
kicking  the  pupils  with  his  nailed  boots,  pulling  the  hair 
of  some  of  the  smaller  boys,  pinching  the  others  in  aggravat- 
ing places,  and  rendering  himself,  m  various  similar  ways, 
a  great  comfort  and  happiness  to  his  mother.  Their  entrance, 
whether  by  premeditation  or  a  simultaneous  impulse,  was 
the  signal  of  revolt.  While  one  detachment  rushed  to  the 
door  and  locked  it,  and  another  mounted  on  the  desks  and 
forms,  the  stoutest  (and  conseouently  the  newest)  boy  seized 
the  cane,  and  confronting  Airs.  Squeers  with  a  stern 
countenance,  snatched  off  her  cap  and  beaver-bonnet,  put 
it  on  his  own  head,  armed  himself  with  the  wooden  spoon, 
and  bade  her,  on  pain  of  death,  go  down  upon  her  knees 
and  take  a  dose  directly.  Before  that  estimable  lady  could 
recover  herself,  or  offer  the  slightest  retaliation,  she  was 
forced  into  a  kneeling  posture  by  a  crowd  of  shouting  tor- 
mentors, and  compelled  to  swallow  a  spoonful  of  the  odious 
mixture,  rendered  more  than  usually  savoury  bv  the  immer- 
sion in  the  bowl  of  Master  Wackford's  head,  whose  ducking 
was  intrusted  to  another  rebel.  The  success  of  this  first 
achievement  prompted  the  malicious  crowd,  whose  faces 
were  clustered  together  in  every  variety  of  lank  and  half- 
starved  ugliness,  to  further  acts  of  outrage.  The  leader 
was  insisting  upon  Mrs.  Squeers  repeating  her  dose, 
Master  Squeers  was  undergoing  another  dip  in  the  treacle, 
and  a  violent  assault  had  been  commenced  on  Miss  Squeers, 
when  John  Browdie,  bursting  open  the  door  with  a  vigorous 
kick,  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  shouts,  screams,  groans, 
hoots,  and  clapping  of  hands  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  dead 
silence  ensued. 

"Ye  be  noice  chaps,**  said  John,  looking  steadily  round. 
"  What's  to  do  here,  thou  yoong  dogs  ?  " 

"Squeers  is  in  prison,  and  we  are  going  to  run  awav  1" 
cried  a  score  of  shrill  voices.    "  We  won't  stop,  we  won  t ! " 

"Weel  then,  dinnot  stop,"  replied  John,  "who  waants 
thee  to  stop  ?  Roon  awa'  loike  men,  but  dinnot  hurt  the 
women." 

"  Hurrah  1 "  cried  the  shrill  voices,  more  shrilly  still. 

"  Hurrah  ! "  repeated  John.  **  Weel,  hurrah  loike  men 
too.     Noo  then,  look  out.     Hip — hip — hip — hurrah  1  ** 

"  Hurrah  I "  cried  the  voices. 

*'  Hurrah  agean,"  said  John.     *'  Looder  still." 

The  boys  obeyed. 
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^•Anooth«r !  **  said  John.  "  Dinnot  be  afeard  on  it.  Let*t 
have*  good 'un I** 

•^Hurrah  I" 

"No0,  then,** said  John,  "let's  have  yan  more  to  end 
wi*,  and  then  coot  off  as  quick  as  you  loike.  Tak*  a  good 
breath  noo— Squeers  be  in  jail—the  schooKs  brokken  oop— 
it's  a'  ower—past  and  nne— think  o*  thot,  and  let  it  be 
a  hearty  Hm !    Hurrah  V* 

Such  a  cheer  arose  as  the  walls  of  Dotheboys  Hall  had 
never  echoed  before,  and  were  destined  never  to  respond  to 
again.  When  the  sound  had  died  away,  the  school  was 
empty ;  and  of  the  busy,  noisy  crowd  which  had  peopled 
it  but  five  minutes  before,  not  one  remained. 

•«  Very  well,  Mr.  Browdie  I  **  said  Miss  Squeers,  hot  and 
flushed  firom  tiie  recent  encounter,  but  vixenish  to  the  last ; 
*'youVe  been  and  excited  our  boys  to  run  away.  Now 
see  if  wie  don't  pay  you  out  for  that,  sir  I  If  my  pa  is 
unfortunate  and  trod  down  by  henemies,  we're  not  goine 
to  be  basely  crowed  and  conquered  over  by  you  and  Tilda. 

••  Noa r  replied  John  bluntly,  "thou  bean't  Tak'  thy 
oath  o'  thot  Think  betther  o'  us,  Fanny.  I  tell  'ee  both, 
thot  I'm  glod  the  old  man  has  been  caught  out  at  last— 
dom'd  glod— but  ye'll  scoffer  eneaf  wi'out  any  crowin'  fra' 
me,  and  I  be  not  the  mun  to  crow,  nor  be  Tilly  the  lass, 
so  I  tell  'ee  flat.  More  than  thot,  I  tell  'ee  noo,  that  if 
thou  needs  friends  to  help  thee  awa'  from  this  place— dinnot 
turn  up  thy  nose,  Fanny,  thou  may'st— thouMt  foind  Tilly 
and  I  wt'  a  thout  o'  old  times  aboot  us,  ready  to  lend  thee 
a  bond.  And  when  I  say  thot,  dinnot  think  I  be  asheamed 
of  waa't  I've  deane,  for  I  say  agean.  Hurrah !  and  dom 
the  schoolmeasther— there  I " 

His  parting  words  concluded,  John  Browdie  strode 
heavily  out,  remounted  his  nag,  put  him  once  more  into 
ft  smart  canter,  and,  carolling  lustily  forth  some  fragments 
of  an  old  song,  to  which  the  horse's  hoofe  rang  a  merry 
accompaniment,  sped  back  to  his  pretty  wife  and  to 
Nicholas. 

For  some  days  afterwards  the  neighbourmg  country  was 
overrun  with  boys,  who,  the  report  went,  had  been  secretly 
furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie,  not  only  with  a  hearty 
meal  of  bread  and  meat,  but  with  sundrv  shillings  and 
sixpences  to  help  them  on  their  way.  To  this  rumour 
John  always  returned  a  stout  denial,  which  he  accom- 
pftnied,  however,  with  a  lurking  grin,  that  tendered  the 
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•uspiciou*  doubtful,  and  fully  confirmed  all  previous 
believers. 

There  were  a  few  timid  young  children,  who,  miserable 
as  they  had  been,  and  many  as  were  the  tears  thev  had 
shed  in  the  wretched  school,  still  knew  no  other  home, 
and  had  formed  for  it  a  sort  of  attachment,  which  made 
them  weep  when  the  bolder  spirits  fled,  and  cling  to  it  as 
a  refuge.  Of  these,  some  were  found  crying  under  hedges, 
and  in  such  places,  frightened  at  the  solitude.  One  had 
a  dead  bird  in  a  little  cage;  he  had  wandered  nearly 
twenty  miles,  and  when  his  poor  fiavourite  died,  lost 
courage,  and  lay  down  beside  him.  Another  was  dis- 
covered in  a  yard  hard  by  the  school,  sleeping  with  a  do^, 
who  bit  at  those  who  came  to  remove  him,  and  licked  the 
sleeping  child's  pale  fiice. 

They  were  taken  back,  and  some  other  stragglers  were 
recovered,  but  by  degrees  they  were  claimed,  or  lost  again  ; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  Dotnebo3rs  Hall  and  its  last  break- 
ing up  began  to  be  forgotten  by  the  neighbours,  or  to  ba 
only  spoken  of  as  among  the  things  that  had  beeiL 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whbn  her  term  of  mourning  had  expired,  Madeline  gave 
her  hand  and  for  tone  to  Nicholas;  and  on  the  tame  day 
and  at  the  same  time,  Kate  became  Mrs.  Frank  Cheeryble. 
It  was  expected  that  Tim  Linkinwater  and  Mist  La  Creevy 
would  have  made  a  third  couple  on  the  occasion,  but  they 
declined,  and  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  went  out 
together  one  morning  before  breakiiut,  and  coming  back 
with  merry  faces,  were  found  to  have  been  quietly  married 
that  day.  . 

The  money  whidi  Nicholas  atqulred  in  right  of  his  wife 
he  invested  in  the  f^rm  of  Cheeryble  Brothers,  in  which 
Frank  had  become  a  partner.  Before  many  years  elapsed, 
the  business  began  to  be  carried  on  in  the  names  of 
''CheefTble  and  Nickleby,**  so  that  Mrs.  Nickleby's 
prophetic  anticipations  were  realised  at  last. 

The  twin  brothers  retired.  Who  needs  to  be  told  that 
tk^  were  happv  ?  They  were  surrounded  by  happiness  of 
their  own  creation,  and  lived  but  to  increase  it. 

Tim  Linkinwater  condescended,  after  much  entreaty  and 
brow-beating,  to  accept  a  share  in  the  house ;  but  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  suffer  the  publication  of  his 
name  as  a  partner,  and  always  persisted  in  the  punctual 
and  regular  discharge  of  his  clerkly  duties. 

He  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  old  house,  and  occupied  the 
very  bedchamber  in  which  he  had  slept  for  four-and-forty 
years.  As  his  wife  grew  older,  she  became  even  a  more 
cheeriful  and  light-hearted  little  creature;  and  it  was  a 
common  saying  among  their  friends,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  which  looked  the  happier— Tim  as  he  sat  calmly 
smiling  in  his  elbow-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  or  his 
brisk  little  wife  chatting  and  laughing,  and  constantly 
bustling  in  and  out  of  hers,  on  the  other. 

Dick,  the  blackbird,  was  removed  from  the  counting- 
house,  and  promoted  to  a  warm  comer  in  the  common 
sitting-room.  Beneath  his  cage  hung  two  miniatures  of 
Mrs.  jLinkinwater's  execution :   one  representinfr  herself. 
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and  die  other  Tim ;  and  both  smiling  veiy  hard  at  all 
beholders.  Tim  s  head  being  powdered  like  a  twelfth  cake, 
and  his  spectacles  copied  with  great  nicety,  strangers 
ctetectcd  a  close  resemblance  to  him  at  the  first  glance,  and 
this  leadmg  them  to  suspect  that  the  other  must  be  his 
wife,  and  emboldening  them  to  say  so  without  scruple, 
Mrs.  Linkmwater  grew  very  proud  of  these  achievements 
in  time,  and  considered  them  among  the  most  successful 
likenesses  she  had  ever  painted.  Tim  had  the  profoundest 
foith  in  them,  likewise  ;  for  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects, 
they  held  but  one  opinion  ;  and  if  ever  there  were  a  •'com- 
fortable couple"  in  the  world,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Linkmwater. 

Ralph  having  died  intestate,  and  having  no  relations  but 
ttiose  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  such  en.-nity,  they  would 
have  become  in  legal  course  his  heirs.  But  they  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  growing  rich  on  money  so  acquired, 
and  felt  as  though  they  could  never  hope  to  prosper  with 
It.  They  made  no  claim  to  his  wealth ;  and  the  riches  for 
which  he  had  toiled  all  his  days,  and  burdened  his  soul 
with  so  many  evil  deeds,  were  swept  at  last  into  the  coffers 
of  the  state,  and  no  man  was  the  better  or  the  happier  for 
tliem.  "^ 

Arthur  Gride  was  tried  for  the  unlawful  possession  of  the 
will,  which  he  had  either  procured  to  be  stolen,  or  had  dis- 
honestly acquired  and  retained  by  other  means  as  bad.  By 
dint  of  an  ingenious  counsel,  and  a  legal  flaw,  he  escaped  • 
but  only  to  undergo  a  worse  punishment ;  for,  some  years 
afterwards,  his  house  was  broken  open  in  the  night  by 
robbers,  tempted  by  the  rumours  of  his  great  wealth,  and 
he  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 

Mrs.  Sliderskew  went  bevond  the  seas  at  nearly  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Squeers,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  never 
wtumed.  Brooker  died  penitent.  Sir  Mulberrv  Hawk 
Hyed  abroad  for  some  years,  courted  and  caressed,  and  in 
high  repute  as  a  fine  dashing  fellow.  Ultimately,  return- 
iOg  to  this  country,  be  was  thrown  into  jail  for  debt 
there  perished  miserably,  as  such  high  spirits 
l^iiei  ally  do. 

The  first  act  of  Nicholas,  when  he  became  a  rich  and 
prosperous  merchant,  was  to  buy  his  father's  old  house. 
«lt  »me  crept  on,  and  there  came  gradually  about  hirn  a 
gtomp  of  lovely  children,  it  was  altered  and  enlarged  ;  but 
•»--*  of  the  old  rooms  were  ever  pulled  down,  no  old  treo 
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was  rooted  up,  nothing  with  which  thero  was  any  assoda. 

"*S,?(.?y«®"«  ^*"***  ^'^  •^•'"  «^»noved  or  changed. 
k«V:k-S"  '  •^"•**  ^^'^^  ^^  another  retrefat»  enlirened 
by  children's  pleasant  Yoioes  too ;  and  here  was  Kate,  with 
many  new  cares  and  occupations,  and  many  new  faces 
courting^  her  sweet  smile  (and  one  so  like  her  own.  that  to 
her  mother  she  seemed  a  child  again),  the  same  true,  gentle 
creature,  the  same  fond  sister,  the  same  in  the  love  of  aU 
about  her,  as  in  her  girlish  davs. 

Mrs.  Nickleby  lived  sometimes  with  her  daughter  and 
sonietimes  with  her  son,  accompanying  one  or  other  of  them 

Xit!!lrS!.u*i  *^?**  P*"°^  T*"*"  ^^  '^'^  of  business 
obliged  both  families  to  reside  there,  and  always  preserving 

a  great  appearance  of  dignity,  and  relating  her  experiences 
(especially  on  points  connected  with  the  management  and 
bnngin*  up  of  children)  with  much  solemnity  and  import- 
ance. It  was  a  very  long  Ume  before  she  could  be  induced 
to  receive  Mrs.  Lmkinwater  into  favour,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  she  ever  thoroughly  forgave  her. 

There  was  one  gray-haired,  quiet,  harmless  gentleman, 
who,  winter  and  summer,  lived  in  a  little  cottage  hard  by 
Nicholas  s  house,  and  when  he  was  not  there,  assumed  the 
supenntendence  of  affairs.  His  chief  pleasure  and  delight 
was  in  the  children,  with  whom  he  was  a  child  himself,  and 
master  of  the  revels.  The  little  people  could  do  nothing 
without  dear  Newman  Noggs. 

The  grass  was  green  above  the  dead  boy's  grave,  and 
trodden  bv  feet  so  small  and  light,  that  not  a  daisy  dropped 
Its  head  beneath  their  pressure.  Through  all  the  spring 
and  summer  time,  garlands  of  fresh  flowers,  wreathed  by 
infant  hands,  rested  on  the  stone ;  and  when  the  children 
came  to  change  them  lesi  they  should  wither  and  be  pleasant 
to  him  no  longer,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  they 
spoke  low  and  softly  of  their  poor  dead  cousin. 
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